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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Agbicultuke, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  23,  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitled 
"Canning  Peaches  on  the  Farm,"  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Gould,  Pomologist 
in  Charge  of  Fruit  District  Investigations*  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Fletcher, 
Scientific  Assistant,  and  to  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a 
Farmers*  Bulletin. 

The  proper  utilization  of  the  poorer  graces  of  fruit  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  the  growers.  In  some  seasons,  also,  even  the 
better  grades  can  not  be  satisfactorily  marketed  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  the  crop  or  for  other  reasons.  Serious  losses,  which 
frequently  occur  with  quickly  p>erishable  fruits  like  the  peach,  can 
doubtless  be  prevented  if  adequate  means  are  at  hand  for  disposing 
of  the  crop  in  other  ways  than  by  marketing  it  in  the  ftesh  state. 
The  canning  of  peaches,  a  comparatively  simple  and  easy  process, 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  handling  this  fruit  on  the 
farm  when  market  conditions  for  the  fresh  fruit  are  unfavorable. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  a.  Taylor, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureav,, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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CANNING  PEACHES  ON  THE  FARM. 


nrntoDTJcnov. 

Whenever  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  peaches  throughout  the 
country,  or  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  important  peach- 
producing  regions,  the  profitable  handling  of  the  fruit  is  a  matter  of 
much  concern  to  the  growers.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  centers 
of  production  are  so  located  with  reference  to  one  another  that 
glutted  markets  are  anticipated  as  inevitable. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  extension  of  peach  culture  in  recent  years 
into  new  regions,  and  with  the  increasing  possibility  that  conditions 
unfavorable  to  the  satisfactory  marketing  of  the  crop  in  a  fresh  state 
may  prevail  in  some  of  them  during  almost  any  season,  the  attention 
of  the  growers  is  more  and  more  being  turned  to  the  handling  of  the 
fruit  in  other  ways.  Canning  is  one  of  the  possibilities  first  to  receive 
consideration  in  many  instances.  The  process  is  simple ;  it  requires 
but  a  comparatively  small  investment,  and  one  season  with  another 
it  has  been  in  the  past  a  fairly  profitable  method  of  utilizing  large 
quantities  of  fruit. 

A  cannery  in  connection  with  a  peach  orchard,  commensurate  in 
size  with  the  orchard,  may  be  made  a  profitable  investment  under 
many  conditions.  It  is  to  the  owner  what  evaporators  are  to  the 
growers  in  some  of  the  important  apple-producing  sections,  where  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  growers  have  evaporators  as  adjuncts 
to  their  orchards.  This  provides  a  convenient  and  profitable  means 
of  using  the  poorer  grades  of  fruit,  while  in  seasons  of  heavy  crops 
and  low  prices  apples  of  good  market  grade  are  also  handled  in 
this  way. 

Even  if  a  canning  equipment  in  connection  with  a  peach  orchard 
is  not  needed  for  use  every  season,  it  will  still  serve  to  some  extent 
as  an  insurance  against  unduly  sharp  competition  with  the  fresh 
fruit  in  glutted  markets,  for  a  convenient  alternative  is  thus  at  hand 
whenever  prices  become  unsatisfactory. 

With  the  simple  equipment  by  which  it  is  possible  to  do  good  work 
in  canning,  only  a  relatively  small  investment  is  required.  The 
quantity  of  fruit  saved  in  a  single  season  is  often  sufficient  to  more 
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than  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  equipment.  If  a  grower  is  equipped 
for  canning  peaches  he  not  only  provides  a  way  to  protect  himself 
when  market  conditions  are  unf avprable,  but  he  has  a  ready  means 
of  using  his  poorer  grades  which,  if  shipped,  as  they  commonly  are, 
frequently  bring  only  small  prices  at  the  best  and  at  the  same  time 
depress  the  markets  and  reduce  the  prices  for  the  better  grades.  Still 
other  growers  who  have  developed  peach  orchards  where  shipping 
facilities  have  proved  inadequate,  or  where  the  orchards  are  isolated, 
or  where  other  conditions  have  arisen  which  render  the  marketing  of 
the  fresh  fruit  unprofitable,  have  obtained  satisfactory  returns  by 
putting  the  crop  on  the  market  in  canned  form  at  a  later  time. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  through  the  South, 
''home  canners''  are  in  common  use.  It  is  beUeved  that  their  use 
could  be  greatly  extended  with  profit  and  satisfaction  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  as  well. 

In  presenting  this  bulletin  the  writers  make  no  claim  to  originality. 
They  have  been  impressed  with  the  need  of  information  in  a  form 
readily  accessible  to  fruit  growers  which  would  enable  them  to  handle, 
when  desirable  to  do  so,  relatively  large  quantities  of  fruit  in  some 
other  manner  than  by  shipping  it  in  the  fresh  state.  The  existence 
of  this  need  has  been  made  apparent  by  observation,  in  requests  for 
information  made  by  correspondents,  and  in  other  ways.  As  oppor- 
tunity has  offered,  therefore,  a  study  has  been  made,  in  connection 
with  other  lines  of  investigation,  of  methods  of  canning,  especially  for 
peaches,  in  a  considerable  number  of  commercial  canneries,  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  use  of  several  different  makes  of  home-canning  outfits, 
and  in  such  other  ways  as  has  been  possible.  Experiment  station 
bulletins,  standard  works  on  canning,  and  other  literature  relating  to 
the  subject  have  been  freely  consulted.  The  writers  gladly  make 
acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness  to  these  sources  of  information. 
The  matter  here  presented  will  not  interest  the  expert  canner.  It  is 
intended  rather  for  the  peach  grower  who  is  in  need  of  preliminary 
information  as  to  how  to  go  about  the  canning  of  this  fruit. 

EXTENT  AHD  LOCATION  OF  THE  PEAGH-CANHIlfG  nTDTJSTET. 

Primarily  the  regions  in  which  peaches  are  canned  are  determined 
by  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  crop,  but  the  extent  to 
which  canning  is  done  in  any  year  depends  upon  the  abundance  of 
the  crop.  On  account  of  the  wide  differences  in  production  in  differ- 
ent years  it  necessarily  foUows  that  statistics  relating  to  the  industry 
for  a  particular  season  are  of  definite  value  for  that  year  only.  The 
output  may  be  greater  or  smaller,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  the  average 
for  any  considerable  period  of  years. 
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In  the  present  connection,  however,  data  relating  to  the  industry 
for  a  single  season  will  be  of  some  interest.  Statistics"  taken  by  the 
Bul'eau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  season 
of  1904,  are  given  below.  For  comparison,  the  valuation  of  the 
canned  peaches  as  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  for  the  season  of 
1899,  b  added. 

Qttantity  and  value  of  peaches  packed  in  different  States. 


State. 


Canning  season  of  1904. 

08868.0 

Value. 

1,302,715 

$3,804,272 

744/716 

2,640,624 

352,344 

753,003 

68,260 

179,838 

30,066 

62,089 

17,846 

43,868 

12,762 

36,134 

10,060 

39,399 

9,767 

19,370 

67,128 

130, 147 

Value, 

season  of 

1899. 


United  States... 

GaUforaia 

Maryland 

Micbigan 

Texas 

Utah 

Ohio 

NewYork 

New  Jeraey 

All  other  States. 


$4,283,166 

3,103,776 

768,919 

102,604 

60,775 

3,362 

10,940 

72,691 

2,600 

167,799 


a  A  case  is  generally  understood  to  hold  24  cans. 

In  the  statistics  for  1904  "All  other  States''  includes  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia,  together  with  small  lots  in  still  other  States  not  named, 
amounting  to  14,576  cases,  valued  at  $36,452. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  figures  for  1904  relate  to  peaches  that  were 
canned  in  commercial  establishments  and  do  not  include  those  packed 
on  the  farms.  The  price  (and  therefore  the  profitableness)  to  the 
grower  of  farm-packed  goods  is  naturally  influenced  very  largely  by 
the  commercial  output.  This  is  at  least  true  so  far  as  the  farm  pack 
enters  the  general  market.  The  price  in  a  personal  market  or  to 
private  customers  is  usually  less  subject  to  commercial  conditions 
than  in  the  general  market. 

PBZVCIPLES  XJHDEBLTIVO  SXTCCESSFUL  PEACH  CANHUfG. 

The  discussions  which  follow  are  intended  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  confront  the  peach  grower  who  has  a  moderate-sized  orchard 
and  who  desires  to  can  his  fruit,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  whose  production  does  not  justify  an  extensive  outfit. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  discuss  at  length  the  prin- 
ciples which  underhe  the  operation.  These  have  previously  been 
given  in  sufficient  detail  for  practical  purposes  in  other  publications 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  *    The  absolute  necessity  of  com- 

o  Bulletin  61,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1906. 

^FanneiB'  Bulletin  203,  Canned  Fruit,  Preserves,  and  Jellies;  also  Fanners'  Bulle- 
tin 359,  Canning  Vegetables  in  the  Home. 
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pletely  sterilizing  both  the  can  and  its  contents  in  the  final  operations 
of  the  process  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  or  made  too  emphatic. 
Upon  this  one  point  hinges  success  or  failure.  No  matter  how  much 
care  and  pains  may  be  devoted  to  all  the  other  steps  in  the  process, 
if  this  one — sterilization — be  not  perfect,  all  the  rest  will  amount  to 
nothing  and  the  fruit  will  spoil  in  the  cans. 

The  spoiling  of  a  can  of  peaches  is  due  to  the  development  within  it 
of  vast  numbers  of  almost  inconceivably  small  forms  of  plant  life^ 
the  germs  of  which  are  so  nearly  everywhere  present  that  they 
inevitably  find  lodgment  on  the  fruit  or  in  the  can  before  or  during 
the  process  of  canning.  Sterilization,  as  a  rule,  consists  in  raising 
the  temperature  to  such  a  point  and  maintaining  it  for  such  a  time 
that  all  these  organisms  are  killed.  Obviously,  it  follows  that  a  can 
of  goods  once  made  sterile  must  be  so  handled  that  the  contents  can 
not  again  become  the  lodging  place  of  any  of  these  forms  of  life.  The 
practical  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  made  apparent 
in  later  discussions.  The  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  place  where  the 
canning  is  done  is  of  great  importance  in  this  connection,  and  the 
personal  cleanliness  of  those  handling  the  fruit,  especially  after  it  is 
peeled,  is  of  primary  concern. 

EQUIPMEFr. 
CHABACTEB  OF  OXTTFTr. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  canned  determines  very  largely  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  equipment  that  will  prove  efficient  and 
at  the  same  time  economical. 

It  may  consist  of  a  soldering  copper  and  a  small  affair  to  be  used  on 
top  of  a  kitchen  stove,  with  a  capacity  of  only  a  few  dozen  cans  a  day; 
or  it  may  comprise  a  somewhat  expensive  collection  of  apparatus,  an 
engine  for  furnishing  steam  and  power,  and  other  machinery  which 
reduces  hand  labor  to  a  minimum.  The  expensive  type  of  equip- 
ment would  rarely  be  installed  under  the  conditions  which  this 
bulletin  is  designed  to  meet. 

A  canning  outfit  selected  primarily  for  handling  peaches,  once 
obtained,  will  often  be  found  useful  for  the  canning  of  other  farm  and 
garden  pipducts.  For  most  fruits,  and  some  vegetables,  nearly  the 
same  equipment  will  suffice  as  for  peaches,  but  for  others,  especially 
for  most  vegetables,  certain  additional  articles  will  be  desirable. 

PORTABLE  CANNEBS. 

Portable  canners  are  outfits  which,  as  the  name  implies,  are  so 
constructed  that  they  may  be  readily  moved  about  from  place  to 
place  as  occasion  demands. 

Many  different  makes  of  these  outfits  are  offered  for  sale  by  diffeiv 
ent  manufacturers.  Most  of  the  types  on  the  market  are  made  in 
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several  different  sizes.     They  range  in  size,  as  already  stated,  from 

scarcely  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  wash  boiler,  intended  for  use 

in  the   kitchen   and 

costing  perhaps  $5  or 

less,  to   one   having 

a  capacity  of  several 

thousand  cans  a  day, 

and  costing  from  $75 

to  $100  or  more. 

The  various  types 
of  ''home  canner" 
outfits  cover  a  wide 
range  in  the  manner 
of  construction.  In 
some  the  tank,  or  vat 
in  which  the  fruit  is 
cooked  is  attached  to 
or  is  made  a  part  of 
the  fire  box.  Such 
a  canner  is  shown  in 

n  -  A  A  T_  FiQ.  1.— A  portable  canner. 

figure   1.     Another 

tjT)e,  which  might  be  termed  an  ** upright''  canner  to  distinguish  it 
from  those  that  occupy  a  more  horizontal  position,  is  shown  in  figure 
2.  Others  consist  of  merely  the  vat,  for  which 
the  fire  box,  usually  made  of  brick  or  stone, 
must  be  built  by  the  purchaser.  Detailed 
specifications  and  instructions  for  making  the 
permanent  base  are  furnished  by  the  vat 
manufacturers  in  some  cases. 

Canners  which  are  intended  to  be  used  over 
a  permanently  placed  base  or  fire  box,  such 
as  those  last  referred  to,  while  not  properly 
grouped  with  portable  canners,  are  not  unlike 
them  save  in  the  portable  feature.  They  are 
an  important  type  and  under  many  conditions 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as 
those  which  combine  fire  box  and  cooking 
tank. 

Whatever  the  type,   it   is   important   that 
the  cooking  vat  be  so  placed  with  relation 
^:i;^J^i'^wo?Zd';^    to  the  fire  box  that  as  much  of  its  surface  as 
crates  of  cans.                    possiblc  be  cxposcd  directly  to  the  heat.     Con- 
stant boihng  of  the  water  in  the  vat  is  essential  to  rapid  work,  and 
disregard  of  this  point  in  the  construction  may  entail  considerable 
loss,  either  of  heat  or  of  time. 
63262**— Bull.  42fr— 10 2 
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One  or  more  perforated  sheet-metal,  strap-iron,  or  heavy  wire 
crates  of  such  size  as  to  hold  the  cans  conveniently  and  fit  readily  into 
the  cooking  vat  are  ordinarily  furnished  as  a  part  of  each  canner,  by 
means  of  which  the  cans  are  easily  and  quickly  placed  in  and  removed 
from  the  cooking  vat. 

Many  manufacturers  furnish  the  necessary  accessories  and  some 
include  them  in  the  prices  ordinarily  quoted  for  their  outfits.  Some 
also  furnish  with  their  outfits  printed  instructions  which  contain 
much  information  about  the  canning  of  fruits  and  other  products 
that  is  of  value  to  those  who  are  not  famiUar  with  the  operation. 
The  accessories  will  be  mentioned  in  some  detail  on  a  later  page. 

STATIONABY  APPABATTJS. 

If  somewhat  extensive  operations  are  planned,  and  especially  if  a 
considerable  variety  of  products  is  to  be  canned,  so  that  a  permanent 
building  can  be  set  apart  for  the  work,  a  more  elaborate  type  of 
equipment  may  be  desirable.  It  may  be  an  advantage  to  assemble 
the  parts  from  diflFerent  manufacturers  who  are  specialists  in  the 
particular  line  of  apparatus  which  they  manufacture.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  companies  which  make  a  specialty  of  equipping 
canneries,  and  some  even  construct  the  necessary  buildings  and 
install  the  equipment  ready  for  use. 

A  more  extensive  equipment  might  include  a  crane  for  hoisting  the 
crates  of  cans  when  placing  them  in  or  removing  them  from  the 
cooking  tank  (or  ** process  kettle,'^  as  it  is  more  commonly  called),  an 
automatic  soldering  machine  for  sealing  the  cans,  a  continuous 
exhaust  tank,  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  designed  to  accomplish 
the  rapid  and  easy  handling  of  large  quantities  of  fruit. 

The  use  of  automatic  machines  would  require  the  installing  of  an 
engine  to  furnish  power  to  run  them.  Both  steam  and  gas  engines 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  former  is  used  the  cooking  tank 
may  be  heated  by  steam  instead  of  by  direct  contact  with  the  fire  box. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  understood  that  different 
outfits  may  vary  greatly  in  cost,  complexity  of  apparatus,  and  in  other 
ways  according  to  individual  needs  and  preferences. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  which  show  various  phases  of 
equipping  small  canneries,  will  be  suggestive.  Figure  3  is  a  small 
home  canner  temporarily  placed  in  a  peach  orchard.  The  simplicity 
of  the  equipment  is  apparent  and  the  illustration  is  largely  self- 
explanatory.  The  coolring  tanks  are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  sheet 
iron  and  are  placed  over  fire  boxes  made  of  small  flat  stones.  The 
wisdom  of  constructing  the  fire  boxes  so  loosely,  with  open  joints,  is 
doubtful  on  account  of  the  loss  of  heat.     The  fire  is  fed  through  an 
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opening  in  the  stonework  at  the  end  opposite  the  smoke  pipe.  The 
fruit  is  prepared  in  the  tent  adjoining.  The  two  rectangular,  boxlike 
receptacles  to  be  seen  on  the  ground  between  the  pile  of  cans  at  the 
left  of  the  picture  and  the  corner  of  the  tent  are  perforated  sheet-iron 
crates  in  which  the  cans  are  placed  for  transfer  to  and  from  the  cook- 
ing tank.  The  rods  attached  lengthwise  and  a  few  inches  above  the 
tops  of  the  crates  serve  as  handles.  Flat-bottomed  baskets  made  of 
heavy  wire  or  crates  made  of  strap  iron  may  also  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Figure  4  is  a  view  of  an  equipment  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
the  preceding  one.  In  this  outfit  the  cooking  tank  is  placed  over  a 
brick  base  w^hich  is  also  the  fire  box.  The  general  plan  of  construction, 
both  of  the  tank  and  of  the  shed  which  protects  the  workers  from  the 


Fia.  3.— A  small  canning  outfit  temporarily  placed  In  a  peach  orchard. 

hot  sun  and  from  the  rain,  is  sufficiently  clear  to  render  a  detailed 
description  unnecessary.  The  perforated  sheet-iron  receptacle  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  the  crate  for  use  when  the  cans  are 
transferred  to  and  from  the  cooking  tank,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  This  tank  is  large  enough  to  hold  five  of  these 
crates  at  one  time.  An  extra  crate  is  provided,  so  that  it  may  be 
filled  with  cans  while  the  others  are  in  the  tank.  Each  crate  holds  60 
No.  3  cans,  and  300  cans  of  this  size  may  thus  be  cooked  at  one  time. 
The  crates,  when  filled,  are  easily  handled  by  two  men  by  means  of 
a  stout  stick,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  crate  and  is  pro- 
vided with  two  hooks  so  placed  that  they  will  readily  catch  under  the 
handle  of  the  crate  near  the  ends.     This  makes  it  possible  for  attend- 
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ants  to  handle  the  crates  m  an  advantageous  manner,  even  though 
they  are  quite  heavy.  Such  a  crate  lifter  is  shown  in  figure  4,  lying 
across  the  left-hand  end  of  the  cooking  tank. 

Similar  crates  and  methods  of  handling  them  are  used  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  portable  canners  and  other  types  of  home  outfits 
that  are  on  the  market. 

Figure  5  shows  an  equipment  somewhat  more  permanent  and 
expensive  than  those  previously  mentioned,  yet  it  is  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  demands  of  a  great  many  peach  orchards 
owned  by  single  individuals.  The  building  is  a  plain  board  structure 
which  can  be  erected  without  skilled  labor  other  than  a  single  moder- 


Fio.  4.— A  farm  canning  outfit  operated  in  a  cheaply  constructed  shed. 

ately  good  mechanic  capable  of  directing  the  work.     The  himber 
need  not  be  of  an  expensive  grade. 

The  fruit  is  received  at  the  end  of  the  building  at  the  right  of  the 
picture.  In  the  course  of  preparation  for  and  packing  into  the  cans 
the  fruit  passes  the  length  of  the  inclosed  part  of  the  building  to  a 
point  near  the  open  portion.  Here  the  cans  are  capped  or  sealed  by 
a  seaming  machine.  The  cans  are  then  put  into  strap-iron  crates  and 
placed  in  heavy  cylindrical  kettles,  about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet 
or  more  in  depth,  which  serve  as  cooking  vats.  These  kettles  are 
located  in  the  open  portion  of  the  building  near  the  place  where 
several  persons  may  be  seen  standing.  The  crates  are  hoisted  by  a 
crane,  thus  making  the  expenditure  of  strength  by  the  operator 
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comparatively  small.  The  vats  are  heated  by  steam  supplied  from 
the  boilei  located  at  the  extreme  left  in  the  open  part  of  the  building. 

The  elevated  circular  tank  at  the  comer  of  and  outside  the  building 
is  the  water  reservoir.  The  water  is  carried  in  pipes  by  gravity  to 
the  points  where  it  is  needed  for  use.  The  water  supply  is  pumped 
from  a  well  not  readily  visible  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture. 
The  pump  is  operated  by  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  the  seaming 
machine,  w^hich  seals  the  cans,  is  operated  by  an  engine. 

Figure  6  shows  the  floor  plan  of  a  small  cannery,  such  as  could  be 
built  by  ordinary  farm  labor  with  the  aid  of  some  one  to  lay  out  the 
work.  The  inclosed  portion  of  the  building  is  20  by  30  feet,  with  an 
open  shed  at  each  end,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  If  the  shed  at  the 
right  is  provided  with  a  raised  floor  or  platform  it  will  be  a  conve- 
nience in  delivering  the  fruit.     The  ends  of  the  main  portion  of  the 


Fio.  5.— A  form  canning  outfit  installed  in  a  specially  constructed  building. 

building  may  be  left  entirely  open  to  allow  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  movement  between  the  open  sheds  and  the  interior. 

Other  details  of  arrangement  are  largely  self-explanatory.  If  the 
fruit  is  dipped  in  boiling  water,  as  some  recommend,  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  skin,  a  scalding  tank  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the 
peeling  tables  shown  in  figure  6.  The  supply  of^cans  should  be  con- 
venient to  the  packing  table.  There  may  be  space  on  the  floor  of  the 
building  for  a  lai-ge  number  of  cans,  or  the  building  may  be  high 
enough  to  store  them  on  a  floor  above  the  workroom,  from  which 
they  may  be  delivered  directly  to  the  packing  table  by  means  of 
a  chute.  If  outside  the  cannery,  the  place  of  storage  should,  for 
convenience,  be  easily  accessible  from  the  packing  table.  In  any 
case,  the  place  where  the  cans  are  stored  should  be  thoroughly  dry; 
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otherwise  the  cans,  especially  about  the  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  top, 
may  rust.  A  dry  storage  place  for  the  caps  is  also  of  particular  im- 
portance.    If  the  edges  rust,  solder  will  not  readily  adhere  to  them. 

If  *' sanitary"  cans  (to  be  described  later),  which  are  sealed  by  an 
automatic  machine,  are  used,  the  capping  and  tipping  tables  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  the  sealing  hiachine  located  in  their  space. 
Provision  would  then  be  necessary  for  an  engine  of  some  type.  The 
'' exhaust"  and  ** process"  vats  are  conmionly  placed  over  the  same 
fire  box;  the  arrangement  suggested  in  the  diagram  could  be  changed 
accordingly.  In  fact,  the  details  of  arrangement  admit  of  wide 
variation  to  suit  individual  needs  and  conditions,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  tables  and  other  articles  of  equipment  be  placed  with  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  the  various  operations  are  performed. 


0«/^«VA*»    TMOi^ 


'•TS5V-*''- 

1 

.\ 

Fio.  6.— Floor  plan  of  a  small  cannery. 

A  floor  in  the  cannery  which  admits  of  frequent  and  thorough 
scrubbing  will  add  greatly  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  surroundings. 

ACCESSOBIES. 

The  parts  of  a  canning  outfit  already  discussed,  which  are  concerned 
directly  with  the  cooking  or  *' processing"  of  the  fruit,  constitute 
what  may  be  termed  the  major  items  of  equipment  applying  to  small 
canneries  where  all  operations  are  done  by  hand,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  minor  items  of  equipment,  or  accessories,  are  as  essential 
as  these  major  items.  A  wide  range  of  choice  may  be  exercised  in 
making  up  the  accessories  for  any  outfit,  and  the  prices  of  the  various 
articles  have  a  considerable  range,  depending  upon  the  exact  style  or 
make  of  the  goods ;  but  the  following  list  of  articles,  \vith  suggestions 
as  to  probable  cost,  will  enable  the  reader  to  make  a  general  estimate 
of  the  capital  needed  for  his  outfit. 
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List  o/cprtieUs  and  estimated  cost  for  equipping  a  small  cannery. 


Aitftole. 


Paring  kniTeo,  for  pedlng  the  fnilt perdosen.. 

Pitting  spoons,  for  ranovinff  i^ts do 

Large  ttn  pans,  or,  better,  Targe  wooden  bowls,  for  receiving  fruit  after  it  has  been 

Tin  pans each.. 

Wooden  bowk do 

Capping  steak  and  holders  for  sealing  cans  (price  depending  on  size),  about — do.... 

Tipping  coppers,  for  closing  vents  in  caps do 

Firejmy  for  neating  capping  steels  and  tipping  copper: 

For  gasoline  burner do ... . 

"For  charcoal  burner,  moch  Wwt. 

Brashes,  for  cleaning  tops  of  cans per  doxen . . 

8<rider per  pound.. 

SoMertngflux  (varies  with  brand  and  strength)  in  quantity,  concentrated  form. do.. . . 

Tongi,  for  handling  hot  cans each.. 

Trays  in  which  to  place  the  cans  after  they  are  filled,  for  convenience  in  handling, 

to  be  made  at  home,  using  f'inch  boards. 
Good  supply  of  pure  water. 


Estimated  cost. 


Prom—       To— 


10.60 


.76 

.50 

2.50 

.50 

4.50 

1.00 
.30 
.04 
.36 


$1.35 
1.60 


and  up. 
and  up. 

■"76 

and  up. 

1.50 


.06 


Fio.  7.— A  pitting  spoon. 


Some  of  the  above-named  accessories  call  for  further  comment. 
In  place  of  paring  knives  machine  parers  are  sometimes  used  where 
the  extent  of  the  business  warrants  it.  Machines  similar  to  those 
used  for  paring  apples  serve  a  good  purpose  if  they  are  provided 
with  a  suitable  fork  for  holding  the  fruit  and  a  knife  blade  that 
is  specially  designed  for 
peach  work. 

Pitting  spoons  are  in- 
tended for  removing  the 
pits  from  clingstone  vari- 
eties. One  is  shown  in  %ure  7.  The  pits  of  freestone  sorts  are 
easily  removed  with  the  fingers  or  with  the  point  of  a  hand  paring 
knife. 

K  only  a  small  amoimt  of  work  is  to  be  done  it  is  possible  to  seal 
the  cans  with  a  tipping  copper  (fig.  8),  used  primarily  in  sealing  the 
small  vent  in  the  caps,  but  if  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  is  to  be  put 
up  it  will  pay  to  use  a  capping  steel  made  especially  for  this  purpose. 

Steels  are  of  two 
leading  types.  In 
the  one  here  desig- 
nated the  "segment'* 
steel,  the  part  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  cap  where  it  is  sealed  to  the 
top  of  the  can  is  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  corresponding 
in  size  to  the  cap  itself  (fig.  9).  In  the  other  type  of  capping  steel 
the  part  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  cap  forms  a  complete  circle 
instead  of  a  s^ment  (fiig.  10).  Unless  the  operations  are  very  limited, 
at  least  two  each  of  the  capping  steels  and  tipping  coppers  should 
be  provided  to  permit  the  heating  of  one  while  the  other  is  in  use. 
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The  repeated  heating  of  these  tools,  especially  overheating,  makes 
occasional  repairing  necessary.  Until  they  become  much  worn  and 
need  reshaping  this  consists  in  recoating  the  working  edge,  or  the 
point  (of  a  tipping  copper),  with  tin.  The  details  of  this  operation 
may  be  varied  more  or  less,  but  they  are  essentially  as  follows:  Heat 
the  copper  or  steel  nearly  red  hot;  make  the  point  or  edge  thoroughly 

clean  and  bright  by  filing  or 
rubbing  on  a  brick  or  other 
similar  surface;  on  a  piece  of 
clean  tin  place  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soldering  flux  and  in 
this  put  a  small  piece  of 
solder;  melt  the  solder  with 
the  hot  copper  or  steel,  and 
while  the  latter  is  still  very 
hot  rub  it  in  the  melted 
solder  until  the  tin  adheres. 
The  proper  temperature  of 
the  tool  is  important,  since 
the  tin  will  not  adhere  if  it 
is  either  too  hot  or  not  hot 
enough. 

What  is  known  as  ''s^- 
menf  solder  is  generally  con- 
sidered preferable  to  "stick" 
solder  for  sealing  cans.  In 
the  segment  form  the  solder 
is  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  For  tipping  the  cans  (to  be  described 
later), /'wire"  solder,  in  the  form  of  wire  woimd  on  large  spools,  is 
very  convenient. 

Soldering  flux  may  be  bought  in  the  form  of  crystals  to  be  dis- 
solved or  as  a  concentrated  liquid  to  be  diluted  before  using. 

In  place  of  tongs  (fig.  11)  for 
handling  hot  cans,  gloves  which  do 
not  heat  through  too  quickly  may 
be  used  and  are,  perhaps,  more  con- 
venient, except  when  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  a  can  from  boiling  water. 

Trays  2  or  3  inches  deep  and  of  suflScient  size  to  hold  a  dozen 
or  more  cans  greatly  facilitate  handling  the  fruit.  The  cans  are 
placed  in  the  trays  after  they  are  filled  with  fruit  and  remain 
in  them  as  they  are  passed  to  the  sirup  table  and  thence  to  the 
capping  table.    The  number  of  trays  needed  will  depend  on  the 
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Fio.  9.— A  segment 
capping  steel. 


Fig.  10.— a  round 
capping  steel. 


FiQ.  U.—Tongs  for  handling  cans  when  hot 
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extent  of  the  operations.     They  are  easily  made  of  any  suitable 
i-inch  lumber. 

For  the  convenient  heating  of  the  capping  steels  and  tipping  coppers 
a  fire  pot  is  necessary.     While  it  is 
possible  to  heat  them  by  other  means, 
it  is  usually  impracticable  to  do  so 

where    any 

considerable 

quantity   of 

canning  is 

being   done. 

A  fire  pot  of 

very   simple 

construction 

for    burning 

charcoal   is 

shown  in  fig- 
ure 12.    Fic:- 

°  Fio.  12.— A  charcoal  fire  pot 

lire  13  shows 

one  designed  to  bum  gasoline.  This  type 
costs  considerably  more  than  a  charcoal 
burner,  but  it  is  more  convenient  and  the 
heat  is  under  better  control. 

An    adequate    supply   of    pure    water    is 

demanded  for  the  best  results.     If  piped  to 

F,G.i3.-Aga«>iine  fire  pot     ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^    j^    needed    for   use,   a 

great   saving  of  labor   over   carrying  it   in   pails  or   buckets   will 
be  effected. 

CANS. 

A  considerable  number  of  different  kinds,  types,  and  sizes  of  cans 
are  used  for  putting  up  peaches.  For  commercial  purposes,  what  is 
known  as  a  No.  3,  of  which  there  are  several  styles,  is  the  size  in 
which  most  of  the  better  grades  are  packed.  This  can  is  made  with 
two  different-sized  openings  in  the  top;  one  is  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
the  other  2^  inches.  On  account  of  the  size  of  many  of  the  peaches 
that  are  canned  the  one  with  the  larger  opening  should  be  used.  The 
poorest  grade  of  peaches,  commonly  called  "pie  peaches,"  is  often 
put  up  in  No.  10  cans.  These  cans  are  also  made  with  the  two  sizes 
of  openings  in  the  top,  as  mentioned  above.  This  low  grade  of  goods 
is  usually  made  up  of  small  fruit,  but  the  cans  with  the  larger  open- 
ings are  preferable  on  accoimt  of  the  greater  ease  and  rapidity  of 
filling. 

The  dimensions  of  these  two  sizes  of  cans,  as  adopted  by  the  Balti- 
more Canned  Goods  Exchange,  are  as  follows:  No,  3 — Diameter,  4^ 
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inches;  height,  4 J  inches.  No.  10 — Diameter,  6 J  inches;  height,  7 
inches. 

These  dimensions,  however,  are  not  adopted  by  all  manufacturers, 
so  that  there  is  more  or  less  variation  from  the  above  in  some  of  the 
makes  of  cans. 

The  cost  of  cans  varies  more  or  less  from  year  to  year,  but  quota- 
tions for  the  season  of  1910  will  help  the  purchaser  to  approximate 
this  item  of  expense. 

Quotations  on  cans  for  the  season  of  1910. 


Slxe  of  can. 

Size  of 
opening 
(inches). 

Price  per 
thousand. 

1 
1 

Site  of  can. 

Size  of 
opening 
(inches). 

Price  per 
thousand. 

No.  3 

^ 

S15.50 
16.00 

No.  10 

^ 

S40.00 
40.50 

No.  3 

No.  10  . . . 

These  are  f.  o.  b.  quotations  on  car  lots,  with  the  loose  cans  stacked 
in  the  cars.  In  less  than  car  lots  crating  or  boxing  of  the  cans  is 
necessary.  They  may  be  crated  at  an  additional  cost  per  thousand 
over  the  above  prices  of  about  $1.75  for  the  No.  3's  and  $7.50  for 
the  No.  lO's.  The  boxes  ordinarily  supplied  when  the  box  package 
is  provided  for  shipping  cans  are  the  cases  that  later  on  are  used 
in  marketing  the  canned  fruit.     The  sizes  for  the  No.  3  and  the  No. 

10  cans  each  hold,  respectively,  two  dozen 
and  one  dozen  cans.  The  former  cost  about 
10  cents,  the  latter  about  17  cents  each. 

If  solder-hemmed  caps  (fig.  14),  that  is, 
caps  the  edges  of  which  are  bordered  with 
solder  are  desired,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  they  may  be  had  at  an  additional  cost 
per  thousand  over  the  above  prices  of  about 
$1.10  for  the  2iVinch  size  and  $1.40  for  the 
larger  size.  With  these  caps  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  apply  solder  in  the  usual  way  in 

FiG.14.-Asoider.hemmedcap.         ^^^^^^^    ^j^^    ^^^^       rpj^^    ^^^j^^^    j^    possible 

to  seal  the  cans  more  rapidly  than  when  the  ordinary  caps  are 
used. 

Another  type  of  can  which  is  highly  recommended  and  used  by 
many  is  known  as  the  ^* sanitary"  can.  In  this  style  the  top  is 
not  put  on  until  after  the  can  has  been  filled.  With  the  larger 
opening  a  better  pack  is  possible  than  where  the  contents  must  be 
pressed  through  a  relatively  small  hole,  as  in  the  ordinary  type. 
The  top  is  crimped  or  seamed  on  after  filling  without  the  use  of 
solder.  An  engine  of  some  type  is  necessary  to  operate  the  seaming 
machine.     While  these  cans  cost  somewhat  more  than  the  others^ 
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there  is  a  daving  in  the  cost  of  solder,  since  none  is  used,  and  possibly 
also  in  labor.  It  is  claimed  that  8,000  to  12,000  cans  can  be  sealed 
in  a  day  of  ten  hours  with  one  of  these  machines. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  No.  3  size  was 
formerly  referred  to  quite  generally  as  a  3-pound  can  and  the  No. 
10  as  a  gallon  can.  In  fact,  these  terms  are  still  in  frequent  use. 
These  sizes,  however,  should  be  designated  by  number.  The  No. 
3  can  holds  only  about  2  pounds,  net,  of  fruit  together  with  the 
liquid  contents,  so  that  to  refer  to  this  size  as  a  3-pound  can  is  mis- 
leading. 

Agencies  of  many  of  the  can  manufacturers  are  widely  located. 
On  account  of  freight  charges,  the  proximity  of  the  shipping  point 
to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used  should  be  considered  in  order- 
ing cans. 

HAHDUHG  THE  FEXTIT  FOB  CAHHIHO. 

GBADES  OF  CANNED  PEACHES. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  handling  of  the  fruit  and  in  its  preparation 
for  the  cans,  to  regard  the  grade  of  goods  that  is  to  be  put  up.  Grades 
are  designated  by  various  terms  more  or  less  indicative  of  the  quality 
or  size  of  the  fruit  used,  such  as  '  'extras, "  *  'extra  standard, "  *  'stand- 
ard," ''pie  fruit,"  etc.  These  terms,  however,  are  used  more  or 
less  loosely  and  do  not  have  a  uniform  significance. 

The  requirements  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Goods  Exchange  for 
the  "table"  or  "sirup"  grades  are  as  follows:  "Cans  full,  fruit  good 
size,  evenly  pared,  cut  in  half  pieces,  put  up  in  not  less  than  10® 
cold  cane  sirup."  For  "pie fruit"  the  requirements  are:  "Cans  full, 
fruit  sound,  unpared,  cut  in  half  pieces,  put  up  in  water. " 

The  "extra  standard"  of  some  packers  calls  for  fruit  not  less  than 
2 J  inches  in  diameter  with  a  sirup  of  about  30°  density.  "Extras" 
on  this  basis  of  grading  should  consist  of  fruit  3  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  with  a  very  heavy  sirup.  Other  grades  call  for  fruit  not 
below  a  certain  size  and  a  sirup  of  some  specified  density.  Much 
fruit  is  put  up  in  sirup  having  a  density  of  10®  to  20®,  the  heavier 
sirups  being  used  only  for  the  "extra  fancy,"  or  other  very  high 
grades. 

MATT7&ITY  OF  FBTJIT  FOB  CANNINQ. 

To  be  in  the  best  condition  for  canning  peaches  should  be  well 
ripened,  but  still  moderately  firm.  If  too  soft  the  fruit  will  not 
retain  its  shape  in  the  cans,  but  will  become  more  or  less  "mushy," 
thus  injiuing  its  appearance  when  the  cans  are  opened.  Soft  fruit, 
canned  in  order  to  save  it,  should  not  be  put  on  the  market  as  "extra" 
grade  goods,  or  the  reputation  of  the  one  who  canned  it  will  suffer. 
Fruit  of  different  degrees  of  ripeness  or  of  different  texture  should, 
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therefore,  not  be  mixed,  but  each  lot  of  the  same  degree  of  maturity 
and  the  same  texture  should  be  handled  by  itself. 

The  number  of  cans  which  a  given  quantity  of  fresh  fruit  will 
make  depends  upon  several  factors,  such  as  the  grade,  size,  and 
consequent  proportion  of  waste  in  pits  and  skins,  closeness  of  the 
pack  in  the  cans,  etc.  Most  estimates,  however,  place  the  quantity 
at  from  18  to  20  No.  3  cans  per  bushel  for  fruit  that  is  of  good  size 
and  grade. 

PBEPABINQ  THE  FBUIT  FOB  THE  CANS. 

The  first  steps  in  preparing  the  fruit  for  the  cans  are  to  remove  the 
skins  and  pits.  All  grades  for  table  use  should  be  made  up  of  peaches 
that  have  been  halved,  the  division  being  made  through  the  suture. 
The  halving  is  done  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  pits. 

If  done  by  hand  it  matters  little  with  freestone  varieties  whether 
paring  is  done  first,  followed  by  halving  and  pitting,  or  vice  versa. 
But  with  clingstone  varieties  a  finished  product  of  probably  finer 
appearance  can  be  produced  if  the  fruit  is  halved  and  pitted  before 
it  is  pared.  The  tight  gripping  of  the  halves,  which  is  necessary  in 
removing  the  pits,  may  result  in  the  flesh  being  more  or  less  bruised 
and  crushed  unless  the  skin  is  allowed  to  remain  in  order  to  give 
some  protection  to  the  fruit. 

The  paring,  if  by  hand,  is  usually  done  with  sharp  straight-backed 
knives,  care  being  taken  to  remove  only  a  very  thin  and  even  peeling 
in  order  that  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  shall  be  smooth  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  The  pits  of  freestone  varieties,  after  the  fruits  are 
halved,  may  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  with  the 
fingers.  A  pitting  spoon  (fig.  7)  is  desirable  for  removing  pits  from 
clingstones. 

If  a  paring  machine  is  used  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  peel  the 
fruit  before  it  is  halved. 

A  method  of  peeling,  sometimes  recommended  but  apparently 
rarely  used,  is  to  scald  the  fruit  sufficiently  to  cook  the  skin  slightly, 
but  not  enough  to  materially  soften  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  The  skin 
is  then  easily  scraped  or  rubbed  off.  If  this  method  is  adopted  under 
arrangements  similar  to  those  suggested  on  page  13  and  in  figure  6, 
the  scalding  vat  or  tank  may  be  located  conveniently  in  one  end  of 
the  open  shed  where  the  fruit  is  received  or  in  the  space  occupied  by 
one  of  the  side  peeling  tables. 

In  large  commercial  canneries  the  '^alkali  process"  of  removing 
the  skins  is  employed  in  some  sections,  especially  in  California. 
Under  this  process  the  fruit,  after  it  has  been  halved  and  pitted,  is 
dipped  into  a  very  hot  alkali  bath  for  a  very  short  space  of  time  and 
is  then  passed  through  a  machine  in  which  it  is  carried  under  a  large 
number  of  small  jets  of  water,  which  are  driven  with  sufficient  force 
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to  remove  the  skins  from  the  peaches  and  also  to  wash  the  alkali 
from  the  fruit.  To  be  handled  by  this  process  fruit  should  be  well 
ripened  and  free  from  bruises. 

Pie  peaches,  which  comprise  a  grade  consisting  usually  of  small 
fruit,  are  washed,  if  necessary,  to  remove  grit  or  other  forms  of  dirt ; 
if  very  *'  fuzzy,"  they  should  be  rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth :  then'halved 
and  pitted,  but  ordinarily  canned  without  paring. 

FILLINQ  THE  CANS. 

The  fruit  should  be  put  into  cans  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
freshly  cut  surfaces  have  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Otherwise  the 
surfaces  turn  dark  and  become  unattractive  in  appearance. 

Filling  the  cans  with  the  table  grades  is  generally  done  by  hand. 
The  halves  are  put  into  the  cans  usually  flat  or  pit  side  down,  each 
piece  being  placed  with  considerable  care  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  can  will  be  fairly  solid  and  to  insure  a  uniform  content  as  to 
quantity  of  fruit  in  each  can.  The  cans  should  be  filled  very  nearly 
full  of  the  halved  fruit.     They  are  then  ready  for  the  next  step. 

A  boxlike  device  is  sometimes  used  as  a  filler  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  putting  pie  peaches  into  No.  10  cans.  This  device  has  a  depth  of 
6  or  8  inches,  and  is  constructed  with  holes  in  the  bottom  which  cor- 
respond with  the  holes  in  the  tops  of  the  cans  when  a  particular 
number  of  them  are  arranged  in  a  certain  definite  order.  The  fruit 
is  poured  into  the  filler,  from  which  it  drops  or  is  readily  pushed  into 
the  cans. 

sntupiNa. 

Peaches  of  all  the  better  grades  are  canned  in  a  sirup  made  of 
sugar  and  water.  Sirup  of  different  density  or  strength  is  put  into 
goods  of  different  grades.  The  *'pie  fruit"  is  put  up  without  sirup, 
but  the  cans,  after  receiving  the  fruit,  are  filled  with  water,  then 
they  are  ready  for  the  next  treatment. 

There  are  two  methods  in  conmion  use  of  adding  the  sirup  to  the 
better  grades.  One  method  is  to  put  the  desired  quantity  of  dry 
granulated  sugar  in  each  can  before  it  is  filled  with  fruit.  The  fruit 
is  then  put  in,  after  which  water  is  added.  This  may  be  either  hot 
or  cold,  depending  upon  the  exact  details  of  the  practice  being  fol- 
lowed.    Boiling  water,  however,  is  more  commonly  used. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  used  varies  with  the  different  grades  and 
with  different  operators.  From  1^  to  3  pounds  per  dozen  No.  3 
cans  are  about  the  usual  limits.  A  larger  quantity  is  occasionally 
used,  but  not  often. 

In  commercial  canneries  the  sugar  is  more  commonly  added  as  a 
sirup,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  preferable  way.  It  is  of 
uniform  density  throughout  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  penetrates  the 
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fruit  better  and  more  uniformly  than  when  the  sugar  is  added  in  dry 
form  and  dissolved  in  the  can. 

If  the  sirup  is  made  by  placing  dry  sugar  in  the  cans  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cannery  is  comparable  with  that  shown  in  figure  6, 
then  the  sugar  should  probably  be  put  into  the  cans  after  they  are 
placed  on  the  packing  table.  The  sirup  table  would  then  be  the  lex- 
ical place  at  which  to  add  the  water. 

In  either  method  the  cans  should  be  filled  with  the  liquid  (water 
or  sirup)  to  within  about  one-fourth  inch  of  the  top.  If  the  liquid 
is  in  actual  contact  with  the  top  of  the  can  the  cap  can  not  be  readily 
soldered. 

For  preparing  sirups  a  gauge  is  useful,  but  not  essential.  By  its 
use  the  density  can  be  determined  at  any  moment,  and  by  adding 
more  sugar  or  more  water  the  density  can  be  increased  or  decreased 
as  desired.     As  a  gauge  is  not  expensive,  its  use  is  advisable. 

Sirup  is  made  by  dissolving  sugar  in  water,  preferably  boiling  it 
slowly  for  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  dissolved.  It  should  be  stirred 
until  the  sugar  is  in  solution  but  not  during  the  boiUng.  The  density 
of  sirup  varies  somewhat  with  its  temperature.  As  measured  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Baum6  scale  of  density,  when  at  a  temperature 
of  60*^  F.,  a  gallon  of  sirup  having  certain  specified  degrees  of  density 
may  be  made  approximately  correct  with  the  quantities  of  sugar 
stated  below:* 

Quantity  ofmgcar  required  to  mate  a  gallon  of  sirup  of  different  degrees  of  density  at  60^  F, 


Sugar 
gfiSton. 

Density.  | 

I 

Pounds. 

i! 

1 

1^       1 
20 

Sugar 
gallon. 

Density. 

25 
30 

Sugar 
gXn. 

Density. 

Pound*. 

PoundM. 
7 
8i 

40 

Sirups  of  the  lower  density  are  used  for  most  grades  of  peaches. 
Even  a  10*^  sirup  is  frequently  used.  The  "extra''  grades,  however, 
are  generally  put  up  in  one  of  the  heavier  sirups. 

In  canning  on  a  small  scale  the  method  of  sweetening  the  fruit  by 
adding  dry  sugar  is  generally  used,  as  it  calls  for  less  apparatus  and 
possibly  for  less  skill,  but  in  commercial  canneries  the  sirup  is  more 
conmionly  made  separately  and  then  added. 

OAPPING. 

After  the  cans  are  filled  with  fruit  and  sirup  or  water  has  been 
added  they  are  ready  to  be  capped  and  sealed.  With  the  ordinary 
type  of  can  the  tops  are  first  brushed  to  free  them  from  particles  of 
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fruit,  water,  etc.,  that  may  have  lodged  there,  and  then  the  caps  are 
put  in  place.  With  a  small  brush  or  swab  the  edge  of  the  cap  and 
the  portion  of  top  of  the  can  immediately  surrojinding  it  are  moistened 
with  the  soldering  flux  to  insure  the  adhesion  of  the  solder;  then 
they  are  sealed  with  a  capping  steel  or  copper.  This  tool  should  be 
so  heated  as  to  readily  melt  the  solder  and  spread  it  around  the  edge 
of  the  cap.  After  heating  either  tool  before  it  is  used  the  edge  or 
point  should  be  wiped  on  a  damp  cloth  or  dipped  in  a  dish  or  can 
containing  a  quantity  of  soldering  flux.  If  a  soldering  copper  is 
used,  the  cap  should  be  firmly  held  in  place  with  a  small  stick  or  rod 
in  the  left  hand  while  the  copper  is  used  in  the  right  for  melting  and 
distributing  the  solder  about  the  edge  of  the  cap.  If  a  capping  steel 
is  used,  the  solder  is  distributed  by  placing  the  steel  over  the  cap 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  solder  and  rotating  it  back  and 
forth  suflSciently  to  spread  the  solder  uniformly  about  the  edge  of 
the  cap. 

If  "sanitary"  cans  are  used,  they  are  ready  for  sealing  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  filled  with  fruit  and  sirup.  They  are  put  through  a 
seaming  machine  which  crimps  on  the  tops  and  seals  without  the  use 
of  solder. 

EXHAUSTINQ. 

If  the  fruit  is  canned  cold — that  is,  if  the  water  or  sirup  is  cold  when 
added — it  is  a  common  practice  to  "exhaust''  the  cans. 

This  operation  consists  in  submerging  the  cans  to  within  about  1 
inch  of  the  top  in  boiling  water  for  about  five  nunutes  for  No.  3  cans 
and  seven  minutes  or  more  for  No.  10  cans.  This  results  in  the 
expansion  of  the  contents  of  the  cans  and  the  expulsion  of  any  air 
bubbles  that  may  have  been  formed  during  the  filling.  The  air 
escapes  from  the  cans  through  a  small  vent  in  the  center  of  the  caps. 
This  hole  is  made  with  the  same  die  by  which  the  caps  are  cut. 

Exhausting  may  be  accomplished  by  several  different  methods. 
The  depth  of  the  cooking  tank  furnished  with  many  of  the  portable 
canners  and  other  small  outfits  is  such  that  one  tier  of  cans  can  be 
exhausted  while  the  lower  tier  or  tiers  are  being  cooked.  In  some 
of  the  large  canneries  exhausting  is  accomplished  by  an  automatic 
machine  which  carries  the  cans  through  the  bath  on  a  sprocket  chain 
arrangement,  the  rate  of  movement  being  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  length  of  time  it  is  desired  to  continue  the  operation. 

If  a  canning  outfit  includes  a  boiler  the  cans  may  be  exhausted  by 
steam,  either  in  a  closed  cooking  or  processing  retort  or  in  a  steam 
exhaust  box  designed  for  the  purpose.  The  steam  bath  should  be 
continued  until  the  contents  of  the  cans  are  thoroughly  heated; 
three  to  five  minutes  will  usually  be  required  for  No.  3  cans. 
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Exhausting  is  not  an  essential  step  in  canning  peaches  and  it  is 
omitted  by  many  operators,  but  when  it  is  omitted  somewhat  longer 
time  for  cooking  or  processing  is  required. 

TippiNa. 

As  soon  as  the  exhausting  is  completed  the  cans  are  "tipped." 
That  is,  the  small  hole  or  vent  in  the  cap  is  closed  by  the  use  of  the 
tipping  copper  and  a  small  bit  of  solder. 

If  the  peaches  are  canned  hot  and  the  cans  are  not  exhausted  they 
are  ready  to  be  tipped  as  soon  as  they  are  capped.  "Sanitary"  cans, 
of  course,  require  no  tipping. 

PBOOBSSINa. 

Cooking,  sterilizing,  and  processing  are  terms  that  are  frequently- 
used  and  which  mean  practically  the  same  thing  when  applied  to 
canning  operations.  Processing,  however,  is  the  more  technical 
word  and  the  one  that  is  generally  used  by  canners  themselves  and 
by  others  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  subject.  The  one  in 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  called  the  "processor."  Proc- 
essing is  the  last  step  in  canning  the  fruit.  In  some  respects  it  is  the 
most  important.  Its  primary  object  is  to  sterilize  the  contents  of 
the  cans.  If  it  is  improperly  done,  the  fruit  will  not  keep.  Process- 
ing consists  in  completely  submerging  the  cans  beneath  boiling 
water  until  the  fruit  is  cooked  and  all  germs  which  might  otherwise 
result  in  the  spoiling  of  the  fruit  are  destroyed. 

If  the  fruit  has  been  exhausted  and  is  at  once  processed  before  it 
cools  off,  ten  minutes  is  generally  considered  adequate  for  processing 
No.  3  cans.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  water  drops  below  the  boiling 
point  when  a  crate  of  cans  is  put  into  it,  the  duration  should  be 
measured  from  the  time  the  boiling  point  is  again  reached.  If  the 
cans  are  cold  when  they  are  processed,  fifteen  minutes  is  the  time 
commonly  given  for  No.  3  cans.  No.  10  cans  require  considerably 
longer.  Most  authorities  advise  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  fol- 
lowing seven  minutes  in  the  exhaust  bath. 

It  is  possible  to  process  by  steam  in  a  closed  retort.  By  this 
method  the  cans  are  put  into  the  retort  and  the  latter  is  filled  with 
water  up  to  the  upper  blow-off  pipe.  The  lid  is  then  bolted  securely 
in  place  and  the  steam  turned  on.  The  pressure  gauge  is  usually  set 
to  about  12  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  temperature  of  approxi- 
mately 240®.  At  this  temperature  No.  3  cans  are  processed  from 
two  to  four  minutes  and  the  No.  10  size  five  minutes  or  more. 

During  the  processing,  by  whatever  method,  critical  examination 
of  the  cans  should  be  repeatedly  made  for  the  detection  of  kaks,     A 
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continuous  series  of  small  bubbles  arising  from  the  same  place  indi- 
cates that  a  can  is  leaking.  The  can  should  be  located,  at  once 
removed,  and  the  defect  repaired.  This  can  usually  be  done  to 
advantage  with  a  tipping  copper. 

Some  authorities  advise  placing  the  cans  in  a  cold-water  bath  after 
processing,  but  this  appears  not  to  be  a  usual  practice,  especially 
among  small  canners.  The  object  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  cans  to  such  a  d^ree  that  cooking  will  cease.  Otherwise  if  the 
cans  are  at  once  stacked  in  a  large  pile,  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of 
temperature  may  be  retained  to  continue  the  cooking  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  texture  of  the  fruit  will  be  injured. 

In  the  processing  of  peaches  it  is  necessary  to  cook  the  fruit 
thoroughly  in  addition  to  destroying  all  the  germ  Ufe  that  it  may 
contain.  Obviously,  the  condition  of  the  fruit  with  regard  to  its 
d^ree  of  ripeness,  its  texture,  etc.,  will  influence  its  cooking  quaUty. 
If  not  cooked  enough,^it  will  be  too  hard,  and  if  overcooked,  so  that  the 
texture  is  destroyed,  the  halved  pieces,  which  should  retain  their 
form,  are  likely  to  mash  down.  The  various  lengths  of  time  heretofore 
su^ested  for  processing  represent  the  experience  of  many  operators, 
but  they  should  not  be  accepted  as  applying  to  all  conditions. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  specimen  cans  of  the  finished  product 
be  examined  occasionally  to  determine  if  any  changes  in  the  processing 
or  in  any  of  the  other  features  of  the  work  are  advisable  or  necessary. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  fruit  that  is  being  handled  from  day 
to  day  varies  in  quality,  tex'ture,  or  in  other  ways.  When  a  correct 
processing  period  has  been  determined  for  a  particular  lot  of  fruit 
it  should  be  followed  to  the  very  minute,  otherwise  the  finished  product 
will  lack  uniformity  in  quality  and  appearance. 

As  already  indicated,  processing  is  a  rather  critical  operation. 
The  experience  and  judgment  of  the  processor  count  for  much  in  the 
success  of  the  work  and  in  the  grade  of  the  finished  product.  Many 
factors  need  to  be  considered,  each  of  which  has  its  effect  on  the 
results  of  the  work.  It  is  in  fully  comprehending  just  what  these 
effects  are  and  their  relation  to  each  other  that  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  processor  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  this  compre- 
h^ision  of  the  matter  can  be  acquired  only  by  experience. 

Processing  completes  the  operation  of  canning  the  fruit.  In  this 
stage  it  is  in  condition  to  hold  until  market  conditions  warrant  its 
sale.  Large  commercial  canners  usuaDy  put  labels  on  the  cans  before 
they  are  sold  which  give  the  brand,  grade,  etc.  This  is  of  importance 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  reputation.  Such  labels  serve  as 
an  advertisement  of  the  goods,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  made  from 
an  artistic  design,  make  the  cans  much  more  attractive  in  appearance 
than  they  woiild  be  without  labels. 
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KABKETDTG  THE  CAHHED  PEODXTCT. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  financial  success  of  this  method  of  handling 
a  peach  crop,  or  any  portion  of  it,  depends  upon  the  placing  of  it  on 
the  market  at  a  satisfactory  profit.  As  a  rule,  home-canned  goods, 
if  of  good  quality,  find  a  fairly  ready  sale.  They  are  commonly  sold 
on  sample  to  retail  grocers  and  provision  dealers.  Comparatively 
large  quantities  can  frequently  be  sold  directly  to  consumers.  A 
wisely  placed  advertisement  in  a  local  or  county  paper  may  also 
help  in  making  sales.  If  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  has  been  canned, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  sell  through  a  jobber  or  a  broker  who 
handles  canned  goods. 

The  cans  are  generally  packed  in  cases  for  the  trade.  The  ordinary 
case  holds  two  dozen  No.  3  cans  placed  in  two  tiers,  one  dozen  in  each 
tier.  The  usual  case  for  No.  10  cans  holds  one  dozen.  These  cases 
may  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of  cans,  as  previously  stated, 
or  in  shook  form  from  various  box  and  package  manufacturers. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  federal  food 
and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906,  in  its  relation  to  the  labeling  or  brand- 
ing of  canned  goods  that  enter  interstate  commerce.  Any  statement 
that  is  stamped  or  printed  on  the  cans  or  on  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  packed  regarding  the  weight,  identity,  quality,  or  place  of  pro- 
duction which  is  misleading  constitutes,  under  the  terms  of  this  act, 
a  misbranding  of  the  goods. 

All  requirements  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  canning  peaches  may  be  ascertained  by  addressing  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bulletins  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  resident 
of  the  United  States,  on  application  to  his  Senator,  Representative,  or  Dele- 
gate in  Oongrress,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Because 
of  the  limited  supply,  applicants  are  nrged  to  select  only  a  few  numbers,  choosing 
those  which  are  oi  special  interest  to  them.  Residents  of  foreign  countries  should 
apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  hais  these  bulletins  for  sale.  Price  5  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries.  The  bulletins  entitled  ** Experiment 
Station  Work''  give  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  performed  by  the  State  experi- 
ment stations. 


22.  The  Feeding  of  FUm  Animals. 

27.  FUuE  for  Seed  and  Fiber. 

28.  Weeds:  And  How  to  Kill  Tbem. 

80.  Grape  Diseases  on  the  Pacific  CkMWt. 
82.  SUos  and  Silage. 

84.  Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking. 

85.  Potato  Culture. 

88.  Cotton  Seed  and  Its  Products. 
44.  Conunercial  Fertilisers. 

48.  The  Manuring  of  Cotton. 

49.  Sheep  Feeding. 

51.  Standard  Varietiee  of  Chickens. 

S8.  The  Sugar  Beet. 

54.  Some  Common  Birds. 

56.  The  Dairy  Herd. 

66.  Experiment  Station  Work— I. 

68.  Methods  of  Curing  Tobacco. 

61.  Asparagus  Culture. 

62.  Marketing  Farm  Produce. 

64.  Ducks  ana  Geese. 

65.  Experiment  Station  Work— II. 
68.  Experiment  Station  Work— III. 
78.  Experiment  Station  Work— IV. 
77^  The  Liming  of  Soils. 

78.  Experiment  Station  Work— V. 

79.  Experiment  Station  Work— VI. 
8L  Com  Culture  in  the  South. 

82.  The  Culture  of  Tobacco. 
88.  Tobacco  Soils. 

84.  Experiment  Station  Work— VII. 

85.  Fisn  as  FcxkI. 

86.  Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 

87.  Experiment  Station  Work— VIII. 

88.  Alkali  Lands. 

91.  Potato  Diseases  and  Treatment 

92.  Experiment  Station  Work— IX. 

98.  Sugar  as  Food. 

96.  Raising  Sheep  for  Mutton. 

97.  Experiment  station  Work— X. 

99.  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
101.  Millets. 

108.  Experiment  Station  Work— XI. 

104.  Notes  on  Frost. 

105.  Experiment  SUtion  Work— XII. 

106.  Breeds  of  Daiiy  Cattle. 

118.  The  Apple  and  How  to  Grow  It 
114.  Experiment  StaUon  Work— XIV. 

118.  Grape  Growing  in  the  South. 

119.  Experiment  Station  Work— XV. 

120.  Insects  Affecting  Tobacco.  ^ 

121.  Beans,  Peas,  and  Other  Legumes  as  Food. 

122.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVI. 

126.  Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm  Buildings. 

127.  Important  Insecticides. 

128.  Eggs  and  Tbeir  Uses  as  Food. 

181.  Hmisehold  Tests  for  Detection  of  Oleomar- 
garine and  RenoYated  Butter. 
188.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVIII. 

184.  Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds. 

185.  Sorghum  Sirup  Manufacture. 

187.  The  Angora  Goat. 

188.  Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden. 

189.  Emmer:  A  Grain  for  theSemiarid  Regions. 
140.  Pineapple  Growing. 

142.  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 

144.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIX. 

145.  Csf  bon  Blsnlphld  as  an  Insecticide. 

149.  Experiment  Station  Work— XX. 

150.  Clearing  New  Land. 
152.  Scabies  of  Cattle. 

151  Home  Fruit  Garden:  Preparation  and  Care. 

155.  How  Insects  Affect  Health  in  Rural  Districts. 
166.  The  Home  Vineyard. 

157.  The  Propagation  of  Plants. 

156.  How  to  Bnlld  Small  Irrigation  Ditches. 
152.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXI. 


164.  Rape  as  a  Forage  Crop. 

166.  Cheeae  Making  on  the  Farm. 

167.  Cassava. 

169.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXII. 

170.  Principles  of  Horse  Feeding. 

172.  Scale  Insei'ts  and  Mites  on  Citrus  Trees. 
178.  Primer  of  Forestry.    Part  I:  The  Forest  ■ 

174.  Broom  Com. 

175.  Home  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Unfermernted 

Grape  Juice. 

176.  Cranberry  Culture. 

177.  Squab  Raising. 

178.  Insects  Injurious  in  Cranberry  Culture. 

179.  Horseshoeing. 

181.  Pruning. 

182.  Poultry  as  Food. 

188.  Meat  on  the  Farm:  Butcherinc,  Curing,  etc 

185.  Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds. 

186.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIII. 

187.  Drainage  of  Farm  Lands. 

188.  Weeds  Used  in  Medicine. 

190.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIV. 

192.  Barnyard  Manure. 

198.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXV. 

194.  AlfolfaSeed. 

195.  Annual  Flowering  Plants. 

196.  Usefulness  of  the  American  Toad. 

197.  Importation  of  Game  Birds  and  Eggs  for 

Propagation. 

198.  Strawberries. 

200.  Turkeys. 

201.  Cream  Separator  on  Western  Farms. 

202.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVI. 

208.  Canned  Fruits,  Preserves,  and  Jellies. 
204.  The  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms. 

i  205.  Pig  Management. 

'  206.  Muk  Fever  and  Its  Treatment. 

209.  Controlling  the  Boll  Weevil  in  Cotton  Seed 

and  at  Ginneries. 
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U.  S.  Department  op  Aoricultube, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  D,  C,  July  21,  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  and  to  recommend  for  publication 
as  a  Farmers*  Bulletin  a  manuscript  entitled  "  Barley  Culture  in  the  Southern 
States."  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Derr,  Agronomist  in  Charge  of  Barley  Inves- 
tigations, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton,  Cerealist  in  Charge  ol 
Grain  Investigations. 

There  is  need  in  the  South  for  winter  grain  crops  to  use  in  the  rotation  with 
cotton  and  corn  as  cover  crops  to  prevent  washing  and  to  furnish  winter  imsture. 
One  of  the  best  crops  for  this  purpose,  though  it  is  at  present  little  known, 
is  winter  barley.  Spring  barley  can  also  be  grown  in  some  sections  of  the 
South  for  grain  or  forage.  The  culture  of  barley  in  the  South  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  in.  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  As  the  value  of 
this  crop  for  feeding  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  best  success  are 
not  generally  understood,  it  is  believed  that  their  presentation  in  this  paper 
is  of  value  and  that  its  publication  will  increase  the  popularity  of  the  crop 
In  the  Southern  States.  The  methods  of  cultivation  herein  described  are 
intended  for  the  production  of  barley  for  feeding  rather  than  for  malting. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  a.  Taylor, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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INTBOPUCTION. 

Barley  ranks  fourth  in  production  among  the  cereals  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  little  cultivated  in  the  South.  It  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing grain  crops  of  the  early  colonists  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina,  but  wheat  has  largely  replaced  it.  Prior 
to  1892  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  were  included  in  the  statistics 
of  barley  production  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Since  that  time,  however,  owin^  to  the  small  acreage 
grown,  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolma,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  have  been  omitted  from  the 
annual  statement. 

Table  I  gives  the  acreage,  production,  total  farm  value,  average 
yield  to  the  acre,  and  average  price  per  bushel  of  barley  produced  m 
the  Southern  States,  as  far  as  statistics  are  available : 

Table  I. — Barley  production  in   the  Southern  States,  1000. 


Maryland 
Virjrinla.. 
Kentucky 
TennesBee 
Texas 


Acreage. 


Acres. 
1,000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 


Produc- 
Uon. 


Bushels. 
32,000 
86,000 
24,000 
24.000 
78,000 


Total        Average   Average 


$20,000 
61,000 
18,000 
19,000 
78,000 


Bushels. 
32.0 
28.5 
24.0 
24.0 
19.4 


$0.64 

.71 

.76 

.79 

1.00 


The  figures  presented  in  Table  I  are  for  the  grain  crop  only.  No 
statistics  of  the  quantity  of  barley  sown  in  the  South  for  hay,  soil- 
\^Sj  ^r  pasture  purposes  are  available.  From  the  reports  received, 
its  use  lor  these  purposes  is  rapidly  increasing.  When  the  value 
of  the  grain  for  feeding  and  oi  the  plant  as  a  soiling,  cover,  and 
pasture  crop  is  more  fully  understooa,  barley  will  probably  again 
become  one  of  the  prominent  crops  for  the  South. 

VABIETIES  OF  BAKLEY  GROWN  IN  THE  SOUTH.<» 
WINTER   BARLEY. 

Winter  barley  is  cultivated  in  the  South  for  grain,  hay,  and 
pasture.  At  present  the  most  popular  variety  for  grain  production 
is  Tennessee  Winter,  a  six-rowed,  bearded  barley  which  was  selected 
and  improved  by  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  has  been  widely  distributed  in  recent  years  by  the  Office  of 
Grain  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  A  similar 
variety  known  as  Union  Winter  is  grown  at  the  Tennessee  station 

"The  word  "variety"  Is  here  used  in  the  ordinary  commercial  sense,  and 
does  not  refer  to  distinct  races  or  pedigreed  strains. 
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and  sometimes  gives  a  larger  yield  than  Tennessee  Winter.  Union 
Winter  is  also  grown  at  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

A  winter  variety  of  hooded  *»  barley  (see  fig.  1)  has  been  grown 
for  several  years  at  Durham,  N.  C.  Several  hooded  varieties  have 
also  been  successfully  grown  in  an  experimental  way  on  the  Arling- 
ton Experimental  Farm,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  This  type  will 
be  of  great  value  when  once  firmly  established.  Spring  hooded 
barley  has  been  grown  in  a  limited  way  in  the  South.  'While  it 
can  be  grown  as  a  grain  crop  in  the  Piedmont  region  and  the  higher 
portions  of  the  Southern  States,  it  is  recommended  only  as  a  hay 

or  soiling  crop,  for 
which  it  is  superior  to 
any  other  variety. 

SPRING   BARLEY. 

Bearded  barley  as  a 
spring  grain  crop  is 
not  generally  adapted 
to  the  Southern  States, 
as  has  been  demon- 
strated at  several  of 
the  agricultural  expe- 
riment stations  and  ex- 
perimental farms.  At 
the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Experiment 
Station  ^  a  compara- 
tive test  was  made  be- 
tween the  two-rowed 
and  six-rowed  spring 
barleys  and  the  six- 
rowed  winter  barley. 
The  two-row^ed  spring 
barley  vielded  at  the 

Fig.  1. — A  head  of  awnless  and  one  of  hooded  (beardless)      rate  *^0I    24.4     bushels 

and  the  six-rowed 
spring  barley  at  the  rate  of  29.2  bushels,  an  average  of  27.7  bushels 
for  the  spring  varieties.  The  average  from  three  half-acre  plats  of 
winter  barley  was  50.5  bushels,  or  22.8  bushels  more  than  that  from 
the  spring  varieties.  The  yields  of  the  spring  varieties  in  this  experi- 
ment were  far  in  excess  of  those  of  spring  barley  obtained  elsewhere. 
In  1908  nearly  two  hundred  varieties  and  selections  of  two-rowed 
and  six-rowed  and  of  bearded  and  hull-less  barleys  were  sown  by  the 
writer  on  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm.     The  soil  and  climatic 

« The  name  **  hooded  "  Is  proposed  for  the  class  of  barleys  now  known  as 
•*  beardless,"  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  varieties  so  known  are  not  strictly 
beardless.  In  these  barleys  the  flowering  glume  Is  prolonged  into  a  hooded 
projection  which  takes  the  i)lace  of  the  awn  upon  the  bearded  varieties.  A 
true  awnless  (beardless)  variety  has  been  developed  by  the  Office  of  Grain  In- 
vestigations of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  hence  the  necessity  for  the 
change  of  name  (see  fig.  1). 

&  Bulletin  28,  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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conditions  were  favorable,  and  good  growth  was  made  by  many  of  the 
varieties.  The  greater  portion,  however,  failed  to  mature  grain,  but 
would  have  made  excellent  hay. 

Hooded  barley  can  be  grown  as  a  spring  grain  crop  on  the  clay  and 
loam  soils  of  the  Piedmont  region  and  higher  elevations  of  the  South. 
The  yield,  however,  is  usually  not  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Winter  variety.  At  Mountainville,  Tenn.,  spring  hooded  barley 
was  sown  broadcast  on  river-bottom  land  on  February  1  at  the  rate  of 
1^  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop  was  ripe  on  May  15,  and  gave  a 
yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  This  large  crop  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  care  used  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  soil  and  seed. 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CHOP. 

While  barley  can  be  grown  upon  most  of  the  soils  of  the  South,  a 
fertile,  well-drained  clay  or  loam  will  produce  the  best  grain  crop. 
These  soils  will  also  give  better  results  when  barley  is  grown  for 
winter  pasture.  The  strong,  vigorous  grow^th  necessary  for  produc- 
ing a  heavy  hav  crop  is  also  made  on  the  heavier  soils.  For  hog 
f)asture  or  for  fall  or  spring  soiling  the  crop  can  be  grown  on  the 
ighter  soils. 

FEBTILIZEBS  FOB  BABLEY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  appearance  of  the  growing  crop  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
kind  of  fertilizer  needed.  If  the  plants  make  a  rapid  growth  and 
are  of  a  rich  green  color  it  indicates  that  there  is  sufficient  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  to  make  a  crop.  If  the  growth  is  slow  and  of  a  poor  color 
it  indicates  a  lack  of  nitrogen  and  possibly  a  sour  soil.  If  the 
plants  make  a  good  growth  but  the  stems  are  weak  and  the  heads 
small  and  not  well  filled,  the  need  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is 
indicated.  Many  of  the  soils  of  the  South  are  deficient  in  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Potash  is  generally  less  needed  than  the  two 
former,  although  on  worn-out  soils  a  complete  fertilizer  is  necessary. 
^Tiere  cowpeas  and  green  manures  are  plowed  under  and  considerable 
humus  is  formed,  the  purchase  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most  expen- 
sive of  these  three  elements,  can  be  largely  avoided,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  of  fertilizers. 

The  uses  and  value  of  fertilizers  and  lime  are  discussed  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp  «  in  a  recent  publication.  On  rich  lands  it  is  advised  to  use 
3  parts  of  acid  phosphate  and  1  part  of  cottonseed  meal.  On  me- 
dium soils  1  part  of  cottonseed  meal  to  2  parts  of  acid  phosphate  w  ill 
give  good  results,  while  on  thin  or  impoverished  soils  equal  quantities 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  of  acid  phosphate  are  recommended. 

Where  a  complete  fertilizer  is  deemed  necessary  it  is  advised  that 
it  contain  from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  to  10  per  cent  of  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid,  and  from  1^  to  2  per  cent  oi  potash.  Doctor 
Knapp  states  that  on  some  lands  a  fertilizer  containing  14  per  cent 
of  acid  phosphate  will  be  profitable.  On  the  clay  soil  of  the  Arling- 
ton Experimental  Farm,  where  cowpeas  and  rye  are  plowed  under  as 
green  manures,  in  addition  to  barnyard  manure,  200  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  has  given  excellent  yields  with  wheat,  barley, 
ancj  oats. 

"Commercial  Fertilizers:  Their  Uses  and  Value.    Document  No.  441,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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6  BABLEY  CULTURE  IN   THE  SOUTHERN   STATES. 

THE  USE  OF  GBEEN  MANURES. 

Plowing  under  cowpeas  (fig.  2)  is  an  excellent  method  for  build- 
ing up  worn-out  soils,  as  it  adds  plant  food  and  improves  the  physical 


Fig.  2. — Plowing  lender  cowpeas  to  improve  the  soil. 

condition.     If  this  is  done  in  August  and  the  land  is  rolled  and 
finished  with  a  planker  followed  by  a  harrow,  an  excellent  seed  bed 


Fig.  3. — Plowing  under  crimson  clover  to  improve  the  soil. 

for  winter  barley  is  produced.     Crimson  clover  sown  in  the  fall  and 
plowed  under  in  the  spring  (fig.  3)  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for 
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improving  the  soil  in  the  South.  When  well  turned  under,  decay  sets 
in  rapidly  and  the  fertilizing  ingredients  are  soon  made  available  as 
plant  food.  The  humus  thus  added  to  the  soil  improves  the  physical 
condition  and  increases  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  Both 
cowpeas  and  crimson  clover  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

In  some  portions  of  the  South  rye  is  sown  in  the  fall  and  plowed 
under  as  a  green-manure  crop  in  the  summer.  Rye  volunteers  badly, 
however,  and  when  once  introduced  on  the  farm  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble  through  the  mixing  of  the  grain. 

PBEPABATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  proper  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for  barley  is  important  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results.     From  careful  observations  it  seems 


Fio.  4. — An  excellent  roller  for  pulverizing  and  settling  the  soil. 

apparent  that  deeper  plowing  and  better  soil  preparation  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  crops  may  make  their  best  growth.  Barley 
as  a  grain  crop  will  give  best  results  if  it  follows  some  deeply  plowed 
and  thorouglilv  cultivated  crop,  such  as  potatoes  or  corn.  AAlien 
winter  barley  follows  either  of  these  crops  the  soil  can  be  put  in  good 
condition  by  a  thorough  disking  and  cross  harrowing  before  seeding. 
This  gives  a  loose  seed  bed  with  a  firmer  subsoil  than  when  the  land 
is  plowed.  If  cowpeas  are  plowed  under  the  work  should  be  done 
some  time  previous  to  sowing  the  barley  in  order  to  allow  the  soil 
to  settle.  This  settling  can  be  hastened  by  using  a  light  roller  fol- 
lowed by  a  spike-tooth  harrow  to  loosen  the  surface.  The  roller, 
which  is  shown  in  figure  4,  crushes  the  clods  and  settles  the  soil 
without  compacting  it,  as  is  done  by  the  solid  roller.  Cross  harrow- 
ing with  a  disk  harrow  will  also  pack  the  soil,  and  if  followed  by  a 
toothed  harrow  wnll  make  a  good  seed  bed. 
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8  BARLEY   CULTURE   IN   THE   SOUTHERN   STATES. 

A  good  tool  for  use  in  preparing  the  seed  bed  is  the  plank  drag 
(&g.  5),  one  of  the  cheapest,  yet  most  valuable,  implements  on  the 
larm.  It  is  made  by  lapping  6  or  8  pieces  of  2-inch  plank,  8  or  10 
inches  wide  and  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  fastening  them  to  crosspieces 
by  means  of  bolts  or  spikes.  This  implement  crushes  the  clods  as 
well  as  levels  the  soil.  By  following  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow 
a  fine  seed  bed  is  formed. 

To  secure  the  best  results  with  spring  barley  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  should  begin  the  previous  fall.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  it 
should  be  deeply  plowed  in  the  fall  and  sown  to  some  cover  crop, 
such  as  clover,  oats,  or  vetch.  These  crops  will  prevent  the  washing 
of  the  soil  and  will  furnish  pasture  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  A  shallow  plowing  early  in  the  spring  and  cross  harrow- ing 
will  make  a  good  seed  bed.     Some  seasons  the  soil  dries  out  so  rapidly 


Fig.  5. — A  plank  drag  used  In  preparing  the  seed  bed  for  barley. 

that  it  is  hard  to  complete  the  spring  plowing.  By  going  over  the 
fields  with  a  disk  harrow  before  plowing  a  mulch  is  formed^  which 
will  retain  the  moisture  and  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  too 
hard  to  plow.  'Where  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  wash,  it  will 
be  found  best  to  practice  terracing  in  addition  to  deep  plowing  and 
the  use  of  a  cover  crop.  Barley  should  not  be  grown  on  land  that 
is  level  and  undrained  and  inclined  to  be  wet  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  In  such  places  the  crop  is  very  frequently  ruined  by 
attacks  of  rust. 

Barley  will  not  do  w^ell  on  sour  soils;  consequently,  when  a  heavy 
cowpea  or  other  green-manure  crop  is  plowed  under,  lime  should 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  at  least  25  bushels  per  acre  to  correct  the 
acidity.  In  some  places  finely  pulverized  limestone  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose  with  success.  The  results  secured,  however,  are  not 
as  immediate  as  with  the  burnt  lime,  but  the  beneficial  effect  is 
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noticed  for  a  much  longer  time.  Limestone  also  aids  in  improving 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2 
tons  per  acre.  A  safe  rule  is  to  use  twice  as  much  of  the  ground 
limestone  as  of  the  burnt  lime. 

SOWIKG  THE  SEED. 
THE  KIND  OF  SEED  TO  SOW. 

Care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  kind  of  seed  sown.  Seed 
grain  should  always  be  re^raded  and  cleaned  before  seeding.  Where 
no  fanning  mill  is  available  the  following  method  "  will  give  excellent 
results:  Put  the  grain  in  a  tub  or  barrel  of  water,  lea  vine  room 
enough  to  stir  thoroughly.  The  plump  seeds  will  sink  to  theoottom 
and  the  light  seeds  and  most  of  the  weed  seeds  will  float  on  top  and 
can  be  skimmed  off  and  fed  to  stock  or  destroyed.  The  stand  of 
barley  will  be  largely  increased  by  the  use  of  this  method,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  seeds  that  float  will  make  very  poor  plants  if 
they  grow  at  all. 

The  use  of  1  pound  of  formalin  to  40  gallons  of  water  when  clean-, 
ing  the  seed  will  aid  in  preventing  loss  irom  smut.  The  seed  should 
be  spread  out  and  thoroughly  dried  after  treating. 

TIME  OF  SEEDING. 

In  1908  at  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  Raleigh,  winter  barley  was  seeded  on  four  different  dates — October 
20,  November  3,  November  19,  and  December  6.  The  latter  date  gave 
the  best  results.  The  director  of  the  station.  Prof.  C.  B.  Williams, 
states  that  the  experiments  conducted  so  far  seem  to  indicate  that 
winter  barley  is  a  promising  crop  in  North  Carolina. 

At  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  barley  was 
sown  on  seven  different  dates  in  1901,  irom  September  17  to  Novem- 
ber 15.  The  first  seeding  gave  the  largest  yield  of  grain.  In  1908 
at  the  same  station  barley  was  seeded  on  four  different  dates,  from 
September  17  to  October  28.  The  first  seeding  again  gave  the  best 
yield. 

In  a  time-of-seeding  test  conducted  by  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,*  at  Blacksburg,  barley  was  sown  for  four  years 
upon  four  different  dates — September  15,  September  30,  October  15, 
and  October  30.  The  largest  yields  of  grain  were  secured  when 
barley  was  seeded  near  the  1st  of  October.  From  these  results  it  is 
believed  best  to  seed  winter  barley  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  the  Pied- 
mont region  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  not  later  than  October  1. 

At  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  on  the 
Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  the  seeding 
of  barley  is  generally  done  from  September  10  to  September  25.  It 
has  been  sown  as  late  as  October  1,  but  such  late  seeding  is  not  ad- 
visable in  that  latitude,  as  during  an  unfavorable  season  the  plants 
fail  to  make  sufficient  growth  to  survive  the  winter. 

The  time  of  seeding  will  have  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
locality,  the  elevation,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
used.    If  intended  for  pasture,  barley  should  be  sown  at  least  two 

«  Circular  62,  Bnreau  of  Plant  Industry,  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
*  Circular  3,  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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10  BAKLEY  CULTURE  IN   THE  SOUTHERN   STATES. 

weeks  earlier  than  if  intended  for  grain,  so  that  the  plants  may 
become  firmly  established  before  pasturing  commences.  For  a  grain 
crop  the  seeding  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  northern 
Virginia  should  be  done  not  later  than  September  25.  Farther  south 
and  at  lower  altitudes  seeding  is  usually  done  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. A  safe  rule  is  always  to  sow  the  barley  before  the  seeding  time 
for  wheat,  as  barley  is  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  insects  than  wheat 

RATE   OF   SEEDING. 

The  rate  of  seeding  barley  must  be  determined  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  purpose  of  the  crop.  For  a  grain  crop  it  should  be 
sown  with  a  drill  at  the  rate  of  8  pecks  to  the  acre.  On  poor 
soil  the  seeding  should  be  less  than  on  more  fertile  soil.  For  pasture, 
hay^  or  soiling  purposes  the  higher  rate  of  seeding  can  be  used  on 
fertile  soils.  In  a  rate-of -seeding  test  conducted  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Experiment  Station  barley  was  sown  at  the  rate 
of  4,  6,  8,  anr*  10  pecks  to  the  acre.  In  this  experiment  the  seeding 
of  8  pecks  gave  the  best  yield. 

METHOD  OF  SEEDING. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  drilling  in  the  seed  will  give  the  best  results. 
Winter  barley  should  be  drilled  in  deeply,  leaving  the  furrows  rough 
after  the  drill.  In  case  of  heaving,  due  to  freezing  and  thawing  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  early  spring,  the  young  plants  are  less  likely  to 
be  injured  than  when  the  soil  is  made  level. 

So  many  failures  have  resulted  from  broadcasting  the  seed  of 
winter  barley  that  it  is^not  considered  wise  to  sow  it  in  that  way. 
However,  as  some  may  desire  to  try  winter  barley  who  do  not  have 
a  drill,  the  following  directions  are  given : 

Prepare  a  good  seed  bed,  at  least  4  inches  deep,  and  sow  evenly 
from  10  to  12  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Harrow  deeply  so  that  the 
seed  is  well  covered,  as  this  is  the  secret  of  success  with  winter  barley. 
Cross  harrowing  will  distribute  the  seed  more  evenly.  Fertilizers 
should  be  added  to  give  the  plants  a  strong,  vigorous  start. 

HAKVESTING  AND  THBASHING  BABLEY. 

The  proper  time  for  cutting  barley  for  grain  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined by  pinching  a  kernel  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  If 
the  straw  is  mostly  ripe  and  the  grain  can  just  be  dented  with  the 
nail,  it  is  in  the  hard  dough  stage  and  should  be  cut  at  once.  If  the 
crop  is  weedy,  the  bundles  should  be  allowed  to  dry  out  before  shock- 
ing. The  shocks  should  be  made  long  instead  of  round ;  this  allows 
the  air  to  pass  through  and  dry  them  out  in  case  of  wet  weather. 
The  shocks  can  easily  be  capped  by  breaking  the  bundles  over  the  top. 
As  the  market  value  of  the  crop  is  injured  by  allowing  the  grain  to 
become  discolored  by  dew  and  rain,  carefully  capping  the  shocks  or 
placing  the  grain  under  cover  is  advisable. 

In  thrashing  barley  care  should  be  taken  in  adjusting  the  concaves 
so  that  the  grain  is  not  too  badly  broken,  as  this  will  seriously  affect 
the  price  when  marketed.  Barley  should  be  thoroughly  dry  l>efore 
thrashing  and  the  seed  must  be  kept  in  dry  bins,  as  it  will  become 
musty  if  stored  when  damp.    Musty  barley  fed  to  stock  is  injurious. 
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USES  OF  THE  CBOP. 
BABIiET  AS  A  OBAIN  FEED. 

Barley  is  nearly  equal  to  com  in  value  for  feeding  purposes,  but 
should  not  make  up  more  than  half  of  the  grain  ration  for  horses  and 
cattle.  For  the  best  results  in  feeding  to  norses  and  cattle  it  should 
be  crushed  or  coarsely  ground,  as  this  aids  digestion  and  also  reduces 
the  danger  of  injury  to  the  mouths  of  the  animals  from  the  beards. 
For  hog  feed,  simply  soaking  the  whole  grain  over  night  will  suffice. 
The  finest  kind  of  bacon  is  produced  from  feeding  ground  barley 
mixed  with  skim  milk.  Barley  is  also  an  excellent  feed  for  sheep. 
It  can  be  fed  whole  or  crushed.  Many  experiments  conducted  by  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  farmers  throughout  the  North- 
west have  demonstrated  the  value  of  barley  for  feeding  purposes. 

WINTER  BABLEY  FOR  HAY. 

Barley  properly  cut  and  cured  will  furnish  a  very  nutritious  hay 
that  is  readily  eaten  bv  all  kinds  of  stock.  When  intended  for  hay  it 
should  be  sown  more  thickly  than  when  intended  for  grain.  In  grow- 
ing winter  barley  for  hay  the  mistake  most  commonly  made  is  in 
letting  the  crop  become  too  ripe  in  the  belief  that  better  results  will 
be  secured  if  the  grain  is  allowed  to  fill.  This  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  stem  and  leaves,  as  much  of  the  material  from  which  the  grain 
is  produced  is  stored  there.  The  barley  is  bearded,  and  if  left  too 
long  before  cutting,  the  beards  become  hard  and  will  injure  the 
mouths  of  the  animals.  When  the  crop  is  cut  in  the  flowering  sta^ 
the  beards  are  soft  and  will  be  founa  to  be  less  injurious  than  if 
allowed  to  ripen  further.  The  crop  can  be  cut  with  a  mower  and 
handled  like  other  hay. 

SPRING  HOODED  BARLEY  FOR  HAY  AND  SOILING. 

Spring  hooded  barley  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  after  the  danger  of  severe  frosts  is  over.  The  plant  has  a 
large,  juicy  stem  and  very  broad,  green  leaves.  As  the  heads  are  not 
bearded,  this  variety  is  preferable  to  the  Tennessee  Winter  for  soiling 
and  hay-making  purposes.  If  sown  early  it  will  grow  rapidly  and 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  green  feed,  relished  by  all  kinds 
of  stock.  If  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk  stage  it  will  vield  a 
large  crop  of  nutritious  hay  that  will  give  better  results  in  feeding 
than  will  most  native  hays. 

Table  II. — Chemical  analyses  of  the  different  crops  cut  for  hay  in  the  South, 


Number 
of  analy- 
ses 
made. 

Air-dry  substance. 

Crop. 

Water. 

»-j^      1    Crude 
^^-     '  protein. 

^^^'    hydrates. 

Fata. 

Barley 

4 
12 
60 
88 
7 
6 
8 
6 

Percent. 
10.6 
16.0 
13.2 
15.3 
9.6 
11.3 
10.7 
11.3 

Per  cent.  1  Per  cent. 

5.3  1           9.3 

6.1  7.4 

4.4  5.9 

6.2  12.3 
8.6  1         15.2 
7.9  '         17.0 
7.6  1          16.6 

Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 
23.6  1         48.7 
27.2            40.6 

29. 0  45. 0 
24. 8            38. 1 
27. 2            36. 6 
25. 4  ;          36. 1 

20.1  f          42.2 

Percent. 
2  6 

Oat.?:::::  :::::::.::.....: 

2.7 

Timothy 

2.6 

Red  clover             

3.3 

Crimson  clover    

2.8 

Velch 

2.3 

CJowpea  .            

2.9 

Soy  bean 

7.2             15.4             22.3            38.6 

6.2 
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Table  II*  shows  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  crops  cut 
for  hay  in  the  South,  while  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be 
attached  to  such  tables,  owing  to  the  difference  in  digestibility  of  the 
various  feeds,  still  they  give  a  good  idea  of  the  comparative  worth 
of  various  kinds  of  hay. 

WINTER  BARLEY  AS  A  PASTURE  CROP. 

Winter  barley  should  be  more  widely  used  as  a  winter  and  spring 
pasture  crop,  as  all  stock  eat  it  readily.  It  should  be  sown  early  in 
the  fall  with  a  drill,  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  pecks  per  acre.  When  thus 
sown  the  seeds  are  planted  deeper  than  when  sown  broadcast.  The 
roots  consequently  get  a  firmer  hold  and  are  not  so  easilv  pulled  out 
in  feeding.  Barley  sown  early  in  August  makes  an  excellent  pasture 
for  hogs.  The  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports 
excellent  growth  made  upon  this  pasture. 

WINTER  BARLEY  AS  A  NURSE  CROP. 

Barley  is  without  doubt  the  best  nurse  crop  for  grasses  and  clover. 
The  shade  is  less  dense  than  that  of  oats  and  wheat,  and  the  crop 
ripens  from  eight  to  twelve  days  earlier  than  either.  This  leaves 
more  moisture  in  the  soil  for  the  grass  crop,  and  the  early  cutting 
of  the  barley  allows  the  young  grass  plants  to  get  well  started  before 
very  hot  weather. 

At  Berryville,  Va.,  a  correspondent  seeded  15  pounds  of  timothy 
with  2  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre  and  secured  60  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre  and  a  fine  stand  of  ffrass. 

At  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1909  the 
writer  saw  two  fine  examples  of  barley  as  a  nurse  crop.  On  one  plat 
7  pounds  of  alsike  clover  were  sown  with  1  bushel  of  barley ;  on  the 
other,  10  pounds  of  red  clover  with  1  bushel  of  barley.  They  were 
sown  in  August,  1908.  The  open  character  of  the  barley  gave  the 
clover  plants  the  best  possible  chance  for  growth. 

WINTER  BARLEY  AS  A  COVTER  CROP. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  of  the  South  is  due  to  the  washing  of 
soils  (see  fig.  6),  large  quantities  of  the  surface  soil  being  carried 
into  the  streams  by  the  winter  and  spring  rains.  The  muddy  con- 
dition of  the  creeks  and  rivers  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact.  If 
the  soil  were  properly  covered  with  growing  crops,  this  washing 
could  largely  be  prevented.  AVinter  barley  wul  be  found  one  of  the 
best  crops  for  this  purpose.  It  can  be  sown  early  in  the  fall  and 
covers  the  ground  until  the  following  summer.  If  it  is  not  desired 
for  a  grain  crop  it  can  be  cut  early  for  green  feed,  or  it  can  be 
pastured  off  durmg  the  winter  and  early  in  the  spring  before  plow- 
ing for  spring  crops.  Wlien  crimson  clover  fails,  the  land  should 
be  disked  and  winter  barley  sown,  in  order  that  the  land  may  be 
covered  with  a  growing  crop  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

B.VRLEY  AS  AN   AID  IN   CLEARING  THE  LAND  OF  WEEDS. 

Barley  is  an  excellent  crop  to  clear  the  land  of  weeds.  It  matures 
early  in  the  season  before  many  of  the  weed  seeds  ripen.  The  land 
can  then  be  plowed  and  disked,  causing  many  of  the  weeds  that  later 
appear  to  be  destroyed. 

a  See  Farmers'  BuHetin  22  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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It  is  suggested  that  barley  be  drilled  in  the  corn  rows  early  in  the 
fall,  thus  securing  an  early  start  for  pasture  or  a  cover  crop,  though 
no  definite  experiments  have  been  made  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

DISEASES  OF  BABLEY. 

The  most  injurious  diseases  of  barley  in  the  South  are  the  rusts 
and  smuts. 

Attacks  of  rust  are  generally  most  severe  when  grain  is  sown  late 
in  a  moist  situation.  This  causes  a  soft,  succulent  growth,  very  sus- 
ceptible to  rust.  The  use  of  phosphate  and  potash  in  the  fertilizer 
will  insure  stiffer,  harder  straw.  By  planting  barley  early  in  the 
spring  upon  well-drained  soil  the  plants  make  a  good  growth  and 
mature  the  crop  before  the  rust  becomes  severe.  Winter  barley  is  less 
subject  to  rust  than  the  spring  varieties,  because  of  its  earliness. 


Pig.  6. — A  hillside  sbowinfr  the  effect  of  erosion  of  soil.     Winter  barley  makes  an  excellent 
cover  crop  to  prevent  the  washing  of  soils. 

Smut  can  be  largely  controlled  by  treating  the  seed  for  ten  minutes 
with  a  solution  made  of  1  pound  of  formalin  to  40  gallons  of  water. 
If  this  treatment  fails,  use  the  modified  hot-water  treatment,  which 
is  explained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  250,  entitled  "  The  Prevention  of 
Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat  and  Loose  Smut  of  Oats,"  and  in  Bulletin 
152  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  entitled  "  The  Loose  Smuts  of 
Barley  and  \Mieat." 

INSECTS    THAT    ATTACK   BABLEY. 

Barley  is  attacked  by  manjr  of  the  same  insects  as  wheat.  Among 
the  injurious  ones  are  the  spring  grain  aphis,  or  "  green  bug,"  Hessian 
fly,  chinch  bug,  and  at  times  the  army  worm.  As  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  familiar  with  these,  no  description  is  necessary.  The 
treatment  in  combating  these  insects  on  the  barley  crop  is  the  same 
as  that  given  when  they  appear  on  wheat.'' 

"  For  information  regarding  these  Insects,  S(>e  the  following  circulars  of  the 
Bnrean  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  No.  70,  entitled 
*  The  Hessian  Fly;"  No.  93,  "The  Spring  Grain  Aphis;"  and  No.  11.3,  "The 
Chinch  Bug." 
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The  Angoumois  grain  moth  and  the  weevils  that  attack  the  grain  in 
the  bin  or  seed  house  are  probably  the  most  serious  menace  to  the 
crop  in  the  South.  Treating  the  seed  with  carbon  bisulphid  or 
hyarocyanic-acid  gas  will  destroy  these  insects.  Carbon  bisulphid  is 
highly  inflammable,  and  both  hydrocyanic-acid  jgas  and  carbon  bisul- 
phid are  poisonous  and  dangerous  to  inhale.  The  methods  of  han- 
dling them  should  be  thoroughly  understood  before  their  use  is 
attempted.® 

STATEMENTS  OF   S0T7THEBN    SEEDSMEN  BEGAItDINa  BABUS7. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  catalogues  of  southern  seedsmen 
show  that  the  barley  crop  is  considered  important  by  the  seed  trade 
of  the  South  at  the  present  time : 

Winter  barley  makes  excellent  winter  grazing. 

Winter  barley  is  a  fast  grower  and  makes  a  fine  pasture  for  stock. 

Beardless  barley  Is  the  earliest  barley  in  cultivation.  Grows  about  as  high  as 
common  barley,  but  haa  stiffer  straw,  which  enables  it  to  stand  up  well.  Ex- 
cellent for  hog  feeding. 

Beardless  spring  barley  has  been  sown  with  very  satisfactory  results  for  two 
or  three  seasons  past  in  this  section  (Virginia)  and  farther  south.  It  makes 
a  quick-growing  crop  of  most  excellent  and  nutritious  green  feed,  and  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity  wherever  it  is  used,  and  will  also  make  a  good  grain  crop, 
although  its  i)rincipal  value  is  as  an  early  nutritious  forage  crop,  either  to  feed 
green  or  cut  as  hay.  To  cure  for  hay  it  should  be  cut  while  the  grain  is  in  the 
milk  state.    Sow  li  to  2i  bushels. 

Beardless  barley  Is  comparatively  a  new  thing  in  the  South,  but  growing  into 
great  favor.  It  is  very  much  like  the  ordinary  barley  in  grain  and  growth,  but 
has  the  peculiarity  of  having  no  beards,  an  advantage  that  is  easily  seen  by 
the  planter.  Another  thing,  it  is  extremely  early  and  quick  in  its  growth,  thus 
affording  a  quick  grain  hay  not  equaled  by  the  slower  growing  grains:  Beard- 
less barley  is  more  frequently  sown  in  the  South  in  the  very  early  spring,  and 
will  mature  as  quickly  as  winter  barley  sown  in  the  fall. 

The  particular  value  of  barley  for  growing  in  the  South  is  for  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  grazing,  and  to  cut  before  it  heads  out  full  to  use  as  a  hay  crop.  In 
sections  where  it  is  difficult  to  grow  the  regular  grasses  for  hay,  the  use  of  grain 
crops,  such  as  barley,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats,  is  very  desirable.  All  of  these  crops 
make  most  nutritious  feed  and  cure  up  in  first-class  shape  to  take  the  place  of 
hay.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  where  it  is  desired  for 
this  purpose  these  grain  crops  should  be  cut  before  fully  headed  out.  Barley 
stools  out  more  and  really  makes  better  fall,  winter,  and  spring  grassing  than 
either  rye  or  wheat.  Cut  for  hay,  it  cures  up  splendidly  and  is  superior  in 
nutritive  and  feeding  qualities  to  timothy  hay.  It  is  so  easily  grown  and  suc- 
ceeds so  well  throughout  the  South  that  it  should  be  much  more  largely  grown 
than  at  present.  It  can  be  constantly  grazed  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
is  ready  to  cut  two  weeks  ahead  of  wheat.  It  is  well  adapted  for  seeding  at 
the  last  working  of  corn  or  cotton,  and  prevents  winter  leaching  and  washing 
of  soils  by  winter  rains.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  from  li  to  2  bushels  per  acre 
broadcast. 

STATEMENTS  OF  SOUTHERN  FABMEBS  BEGABDING  BABLEY. 

The  following  are  a  few  statements  taken  from  a  large  number 
received  from  practical  farmers  all  over  the  South : 
Mr.  R.  Lee  Dutrow,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  says: 

I  have  been  planting  winter  barley  for  a  number  of  years  for  early  pasture. 
We  find  we  can  pasture  until  late  in  the  si)ring  without  any  harm  to  it.    We 

«  Full  directions  for  fumigating  with  carbon  bisulphid  are  given  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  145,  and  for  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  in  Circular  112, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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crush  the  grain  to  feed  the  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  The  test  of  milk  shows 
a  marked  increase  of  butter  fat  while  feeding  barley,  and  the  cattle  keep  in 
better  condition. 

A  correspondent  tells  of  the  following  experiment  in  Montgomery 
County,  Va. : 

Thirty  acres  of  barley  were  seeded  October  1,  and  by  November  1  a  large 
growth  was  formed.  From  January  16  to  March  1»  80  high-grade  ewes  and  100 
lambs  were  turned  on  this  barley  as  lambs  were  dropped.  Bariey  was  grazed 
until  April  1.  They  were  then  taken  oCF  and  the  grain  allowed  to  mature;  it 
gave  a  yield  of  20  bushels  of  nice  grain  per  acre.  Neither  lambs  nor  ewes  were 
fed  grain  while  on  the  pasture.  The  lambs  were  sold  in  the  middle  of  July  and 
weighed  nearly  100  pounds  apiece.  The  thrashed  grain  was  ground  and  fed  as 
slop  to  shoats,  and  they  made  rapid  gains.  The  straw  was  nice  and  soft  and 
readily  eaten  by  the  cattle.  The  field  was  also  sown  to  timothy  and  clover,  both 
of  which  did  well  and  made  a  good  stand.  We  attribute  the  good  stand  of 
grass  to  the  barley  as  a  nurse  crop. 

'Mr.  B.  P.  Fraser,  Georgetown  County,  S.  C,  says  : 

My  experience  with  it  is  that  it  makes  a  better  winter  pasture  than  rye. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Henley,  Blount  County,  Tenn.,  says  : 

Barley  is  excellent  for  winter  pasture. 

A  correspondent  who  is  making  a  study  of  agriculture  in  the  South 


A  crop'  of  barley  followed  by  rape  or  sowed  with  some  grass  seed  will  furnish 
as  much  feed  per  acre  as  a  crop  of  com  and  at  less  expense. 

SXXMMABT. 

Barley,  although  it  ranks  fourth  among  the  cereals  in  the  United 
States,  IS  but  little  cultivated  in  the  South  for  grain. 

As  a  true  awnless  barley  has  been  developed  the  word  "  hooded  "  is 
proposed  for  the  beardless  barleys  now  grown. 

The  Tennessee  Winter  variety  is  the  most  profitable  barley  to  grow 
in  the  South. 

Winter  hooded  and  spring  hooded  barleys  are  grown  in  only  a  few 
localities  in  the  South. 

The  best  soils  for  barley,  either  for  grain  or  hay,  are  the  fertile 
loams  and  clays. 

Barley  requires  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  to  perfect  the 

train  crop.  The  first,  whicn  is  nigh  priced,  can  be  largely  supplied 
y  plowing  under  clover  and  cowpeas.  This  leaves  only  the  cheaper 
fertilizers  to  be  purchased. 

Liming  the  soil  has  proved  beneficial  to  barley. 

Seed  should  be  carefully  selected  before  seeding  to  insure  a  good 
stand.  The  skimming  process,  when  properly  done,  gives  excellent 
results.     Seed  can  be  treated  for  smut  in  this  operation. 

The  seed  bed  must  be  well  prepared. 

Barley  will  succeed  best  after  a  cultivated  crop. 

The  time  of  seeding  barley  is  regulated  by  the  locality  and  eleva- 
tion. A  safe  rule  in  the  South  is  to  sow  winter  barley  before  sowing 
winter  wheat. 

Spring  barley  to  succeed  in  the  South  must  be  sown  as  early  as 
possible. 
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The  rate  of  seeding  depends  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
purpose  of  the  crop,  8  pecks  being  the  general  rate. 

Drilling  the  crop  gives  the  best  results. 

The  time  to  harvest  can  be  determined  by  the  hardness  of  the  grain. 
The  hard  dough  stage  is  considered  best. 

Barley  grain  when  crushed  can  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock  with  the 
best  of  results. 

Winter  barley  for  hay  should  be  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the  flower- 
ing stage,  as  the  beards  will  then  be  less  objectionable. 

Winter  barley  makes  an  excellent  cover  crop  to  prevent  the  washing 
of  the  soil. 

Winter  barley  is  the  best  nurse  crop  known  for  clovers  and  grasses. 

As  a  winter  and  early-spring  pasture  crop  barley  is  considered 
superior  to  wheat  or  rye.    It  is  readily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Spring  hooded  barley  is  not  a  successful  crop  for  grain  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  South,  as  it  is  adapted  only  to  the  higher 
elevations. 

For  a  hay  or  soiling  crop  hooded  barley  sown  early  gives  excellent 
results. 

The  most  destructive  barley  diseases  are  rust  and  smut.  The  first 
can  be  largely  controlled  by  early-spring  planting  and  well-drained 
soil.  Smut  can  be  largely  prevented  by  treating  the  seed  for  ten 
minutes  with  a  solution  made  of  1  pound  of  formalin  to  40  gallons 
of  water. 

The  injurious  field  insects  are  the  spring  grain  aphis,  the  Hessian 
fly,  the  chinch  bug,  and  the  army  worm.  The  same  remedies  used 
for  wheat  should  he  applied. 

The  Angoumois  gram  moth  and  weevils  are  injurious  to  stored 
barley.  Treating  barley  with  carbon  bisulphid  or  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  is  beneficial. 

Barley  is  highly  recommended  by  seedsmen  and  also  by  farmers 
who  have  given  it  a  careful  trial. 
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TESTING  FARM  SEEDS  IN  THE  HOME  AND 
IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 


IHTBODXJCTIOlf. 

Progressive  fanners  who  recognize  the  importance  of  better  and 
more  profitable  crop  production  are  becoming  convinced  that  the 
quality  of  the  seed  used  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

The  results  of  seed  tests  made  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  at  the  state  experiment  stations  show  that  certain  kinds  of  farm 
seeds  in  which  there  is  an  active  trade  and  a  strong  competition  are 
often  seriously  adulterated,  the  effect  being  that  the  farmer  buying 
such  seed  ^ains  a  disappointing  experience  instead  of  a  satisfactory 
crop.  Agam,  the  seed  of  certam  farm  crops  is  often  mixed  with  seed 
of  especiaUy  noxious  weeds,  necessitating  labor  and  expense  in  pre- 
ventmg  permanent  injury  to  the  farm.  Seed  may  have  a  low  germi- 
nating power  due  to  age  or  to  imf avorable  conditions  of  development 
or  of  harvesting.  Seed  of  clovers  and  of  alfalfa  found  on  the  market 
sometimes  comes  from  forei^  regions  possessing  a  less  rigorous 
climate  than  that  imder  which  the  seea  would  oe  grown  in  this 
coimtry.  For  this  reason  such  seed  is  imdesirable.  These  results  of 
tests  made  in  the  laboratory  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  experiences 
of  farmers  engaged  in  growing  crops. 

The  popular  agitation  withm  recent  years  in  the  interest  of  better 
seed  has  Drought  about  some  change  in  trade  conditions,  but  much 
room  for  improvement  still  remains.  While  a.  few  States  now  have 
laws  pertaining  to  poor  seed,  there  is  no  Federal  law  preventing  the 
importation  of  poor  seed  or  its  distribution  by  interstate  traffic.  In 
conseq^uence  of  this,  protection  in  seed  buying  is  very  largely  a  matter 
of  busmess  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  mdividual  purchaser,  which 
*  becomes  very  important  when  the  purchaser  is  also  the  consumer. 

In  the  matter  of  seed  buying  the  oest  protection  to  the  purchaser  is 
believed  to  be  self-protection  based  on  the  ability  to  judge  the 
(juality  of  the  seed  offered.  This  belief  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  l)oth  possible  and  practicable  for  buyers  or  consumers  of  seeds 
to  determine  very  accurately  their  quality. 

The  purpose  of  this  buUetm  is  to  encourage  seed  testing  in  the  farm 
home  and  in  the  rural  school  by  explaining  the  essential  features  of 
seed  testing  as  it  relates  to  farm  seeds  and  by  showing  how  satisfac- 
tory tests  can  be  made  by  simple  means.  The  expense  involved  is 
slight  and,  considering  the  little  effort  and  time  rec^uired,  is  thoroughly 
justified  by  the  practical  information  to  be  gamed.  The  writer  s 
observation  of  the  readiness  with  which  beginners  have  qualified 
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themselves  for  makinff  such  tests  under  instruction  scarcely  more 
favorable  than  that  offered  here,  satisfies  him  of  the  absence  of  any- 
valid  reason  why  farmers  shoilld  not  protect  themselves  from  the  use 
of  poor  seed. 

An  important  advantage  of  making  tests  at  home  is  that  the  time 

required  to  get  a  report  on  a  sample  of  seed  sent  to  Washington  or  to 

an  experiment  station  for  test  is  saved.     This  obstacle  removed,  a 

practical  examination  or  test  will  often  be  made,  when  if  the  seed 

A       z*^  _<n^  must  be  sent  away  it  will  be  bought 

^  r^        Cx  untested.     Furthermore,  a  purchas- 

•   y^9        \^         er's  order  from  sample  is  much  more 
«  ^    M  ^  likely  to  be  filled  from  the  seed  actu- 

al? y3h  ^fa.  w  ^BSL  *^y  represented  by  the  sample  if  the 
^  fc^^^  b  ^^^^  delay  in  sending  away  for  a  test 
^      ^jgllj^  ^mi^     report  is  avoided. 

*    ^  y^%  ^  ^^^  testing  is  admirably  adapted 

•    ^%         cLi^  ^^^  practical  exercise  work  in  rural 

WJ  111        %         schools  ^ving  instruction  in  elemen- 

^^  ^AM'  tary  agriculture.     It  is  easily  carried 

Fia.  1.— Seeds  of  clover  dodder  (b)  and  red  r^f^  of  atw  RPRSon  nf  fhft  vpar  atiH 
clover  (a),  showing  relative  sites.  (Enlarged.)      ^"    ^}    ^^7  °^°f?P^    OF    me   year  ana 

requires  but  little  outlay  for  appa- 
ratus or  working  material.  If  tests  are  made  of  seed  of  interest  at  the 
time  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  the  results  maj^  be  of  very  practical 
service.  A  study  of  farm  seeds  and  their  impurities  tends  to  interest 
pupils  in  crops  and  weeds  and  in  their  interrelation  on  the  farm. 

SEED  TBADE  COVDITIOVS. 

QENEBAL  STATEMENT. 

Most  of  the  undesirable  conditions  exhibited  by  seed  which  make 
seed  testing  necessary  are  the  ^^^       ^^ 

result  of  trade  influences.  /^^  V 
The  responsibility  for  these 
conditions  doubtless  rests 
fully  as  much  with  the  mass 
of  consumers  who  demand 
low-priced  seed  as  with  the 
dealers  who  cater  to  this  de- 
mand. The  trade  has  em- 
ployed various  means  to  meet 
the  demand  for  low-priced 
seed.  Large  importations 
are  made  of  the  same  kinds 

^t  r^^^A  «rUw.U  ««r*  ^««^.,^«.i  ;«  FiQ.  2.— Seeds  of  clover  dodder  (b)  and  alfaifa  (a),  show- 
of  seed  which  are  produced  m  ing  relaUve  sires.   (Enlarged.) 

and  are  e^orted  from   this 

country.  The  imported  seed  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  that  which  is 
exported.  Grades  of  seed  which  are  practically  unsalable  in  Euroj)e 
find  a  ready  market  here  because  the  better  Ajnerican-grown  seed  is 
commonly  considered  too  high  priced.  Various  forms  of  seed  adul- 
teration have  long  been  practiced,  and  seed  ill  adapted  to  our  climatic 
conditions  has  often  been  sold.  The  results  have  been  frequent 
failure  of  crops,  an  excessive  cost  of  the  actually  good  seed,  and  a 
wider  distribution  of  many  kinds  of  foreign  weeds  than  by  any  other 
means.  A  general  understanding  of  these  conditions  as  they  relate 
to  particular  kinds  of  seeds  is  helpful  in  making  tests. 
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Fio.  3.— Mixture  of  seeds  of  red  clover  (a)  and  yellow  tre- 
foil (b).  The  clover  seeds  are  more  or  less  trlangalar, 
those  of  trefoil  oval,  and  usually  with  a  distinct  projeo- 
tion  beside  the  soar  notch.    (Enlarged.) 


APPLICATION  TO  KINDS  OF  SEEDS. 

Eed  clover  and  alfalfa. — Seed  of  both  red  clover  and  alfalfa  is 
imported,  chiefly  from  Europe,  in  large  quantities  annually,  and 
much  of  it  is  low  in  quality. 
Such  low-grade  seed  is  usu- 
ally very  weedy.  The  im- 
ported red  clover  seed  is 
often  a  grade  of  small-seeded 
screenings  which  carries  a 
class  of  weed  seeds  rarely 
found  in  a  large-seeded  gra(fe 
of  clover  seed.  Such  low- 
grade  seed  carries  seed  of 
clover  dodder  in  nearly  every 
instance,  while  American- 
grown  clover  seed  practically 
never  carries  this  kind  of 
dodder  seed.  (See  fig.  1.) 
Shriveled  alfalfa-seed  screen- 
ings containing  very  little, 
if  any,  good  seed  are  some- 
times imported.  Such  mate- 
rial can  serve  only  as  an 
adulterant.  Cheap  unported 
alfalfa  seed  usually  carries  clover  dodder  while  American  seed  is 
free  from  it.  (See  fig.  2.)  Again,  buckhom,  wild  carrot,  and  wild 
chicory  seeds  are  nearly  always  found  in  the  cheap  alfalfa  seed  from 
Europe,  while  they  do  not  appear  in  most  lots  of  American  seed. 

Both  red  clover  seed  and 
alfalfa  seed  are  subject  to 
adulteration  with  yellow 
trefoil  seed.  (See  figs.  3 
and  4.)  Alfalfa  seed,  fur- 
thermore, is  adulterated 
with  sweet  clover  seed 
(fig.  5)  and  with  seed  of 
the  bur  clovers.  (See  fig. 
6.)  Seed  of  red  clover, 
alfalfa,  and  crimson  clover 
from  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe  is  from  a  tenderer 
^^  •  ^**5B?!8^    o  jTtL^  -    j    .p-  strain  of  plants   than  is 

i^^M    ^|§'ff^       K^^T^**  demanded  in  most  parts 

Wf^     ^feBSJB^    ^^^     Aj^  of  this  country.     Experi- 

"  "  ments  have  shown  that, 

as  a  rule,  such  seed  can 
not  compete  in  crop  pro- 
duction with  domestic 
seed. 

Considerable  red  clover  seed  has  been  imported  from  Chile  within 
recent  years.  This  seed  is  the  best  appearing  clover  seed  in  our 
market,  and  authentic  reports  show  that  it  has  proved  productive  in 
various  localities  extending  from  Canada  nearly  to  the  Gulf  States. 
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fty.  4.— iflxtiire  of  seeds  of  alfalfa  (a)  and  yellow  trefoil  fb). 
AUalfii  seeds  are  more  or  less  kidney-shaped  or  angular, 
while  those  of  trefoil  are  more  uniformly  oval  and  have 
the  small  prelection  at  the  scar  more  commonly  evident. 
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Fio.  5.— liixtore  of  seeds  of  alftEtlfa  (a)  and  sweet  clover  (b}.  The 
elliptical  form  of  the  sweet  clover  se<>ds,  which  have  the  scar 
notch  near  one  end,  together  with  their  uneven  surfaces,  serves 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  nearly  kidney-shaped  and 
smoother  alfklfa  seeds.    (Enlarged.) 


Nearly  every  lot  of  this  seed  that  has  come  under  our  observation, 
however,  has  been  badlv  infested  with  an  unusually  destructive 
strain  of  field  dodder  seed  (fig.  7) . 

Alsike  clover. — Seed  of  alsike  clover  is  produced  in  the  Northern 

States,  but  much  of 
that  in  the  market  is 
imported  from  Canada. 
Very  little  is  imported 
from  Europe.  Cana^ 
dian  seed,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  that  pro- 
duced in  the  Umted 
States,  often  contains 
much  Canada  thistle 
seed  — more,  indeed, 
than  is  found  in  any 
other  kind  of  farm  seed. 
Yellow  trefoil  seed  com- 
monly appears  in  alsike 
seed,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  severe  adul- 
teration. Low  -  grade, 
weedy^  and  shnvelea 
screenmgs  are  some- 
times used  as  an  adul- 
terant. (See  fig.  8.) 
Several  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  weed  seeds  found  in  alsike  clover 
seed  are  very  detrimental.  Some  lots  of  alsike  seed  consist  largely 
of  timothy,  which  amounts  to  an  adulterant  if  the  mixture  is  sold  at 
the  price  of  pure  alsike 
seed.  This  mixture  is 
poor  seed  to  sow  if  alsike 
seed  production  is  con- 
templated;  the  two 
crops  ripen  together 
ana  their  seed  can  not 
be  wholly  separated. 

Old  stocks  of  seed  of 
the  clovers  and  of  alfalfa 
having  low  vitaUty  are 
often  mixed  with  new 
seed.  Such  seed  is  some- 
times oiled  and  rubbed 
to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  freshness. 

Grass  seeds. — The 
seeds  of  grasses  are  sub- 
ject to  various  condi- 
tions tending  to  reduce 
their  quality.  Adulter- 
ation with  old  seed  or  chaff  of  the  same  kind  or  with  the  very  similar 
appearing  seeds  of  other  kinds  is  often  practiced  and  readily  escapes 
detection  by  both  retail  dealers  and  consumers.  Accidental  mis- 
branding of  grass  seed  in  the  trade  is  doubtless  not  imconmion. 


FiQ.  6.— Mixture  of  seeds  of  alfalfa  (a),  toothed  bur  clover  (b).  and 
spotted  bur  clover  (c).  Note  the  larger  slie  of  the  bur  clover 
seeds,  also  the  kidney  shape  of  the  spotted  bur  clover  seeds, 
which  have  the  scar  near  the  smaller  end.  -  (Enlarged.) 
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Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  is  often  adulterated  with  the  similar 
Canada  blue^ass  seed  or  seed  of  the  latter  is  substituted  for  the  for- 
mer. (See  fig.  9.)  A^ain,  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  often  has  low 
germinating  power,  owing  to  improper  methods  employed  in  curing, 
and  it  is  commonly  very  chaffy. 

Orchard  grass  seed  is  adulterated  with  seed  of  meadow  fescue, 
English  rye-grass,  or  with  both.     (See  fig.  10.) 

Seed  of  meadow  fescue,  or  English        ^bb^  i0|i^ 

bluegrass,  is  adulteratea  with  seed        ^^^3^  f^^M^    jf^ 


of  tne   perennial,  or  English,   rye- 

and  with  orchard  grass  chaff.  ^^  h^   ^h     •    ^f^ 

r   10.)  9             ^         9 

less   (or  Hungarian)   brome-  ^•^      j^         ^^^^^  \i^ 

grass  {Bromua  inerrms)  seed  is  adul-  b       ^B    ifl^V 

terated    with    meadow  fescue   and  f^^^    ^^     ft^ 

English    rye-grass   seeds   and  with  ^i^M     **       ^^^^ 

chess,  or  cheat.     (See  fig.  11.)    The  ^HP                ■      "^ 

latter  has  even  passed  m  the  trade  no.  r.-seeds  of  field  dodder  (b)  and  red 

as  Hungarian  brome  seed.  2^5.)^*^'  '^'^'^  "^"'''  ^^°" 

Redtop  seed  appears  in  the  market 
in  three  grades,  ^^recleaned"  (or  '*solid"),  ^^unhuUed,"  and  ''chaff" 
redtop.  The  latter  is  very  misleading,  since  it  sometimes  contains 
practicallv  no  good  seed.  The  recleaned  grade  sometimes  contains 
considerable  timothy,  which  is  inexcusable  unj^  sold  as  mixed  red- 
top  and  timothy. 


la    ^ 


im: 


f 


ito.  &— Mixture  of  weed  seeds  commonly  found  in  low-grade  alsike  clover  seed:  a,  Alslke  clover;  b, 
white  clover:  c,  red  clover;  d,  yellow  trefoil;  e,  Canada  thistle;  f,  dock;  tt,  sorrel;  h,  buckhorn;  i,  rat- tail 
plantain;  k,  lamb's-quarters;  l,  shepherd's-purse;  m,  mayweed;  n,  scentless  camomile;  o,  white  campion; 
p,  nlght-floweclng  catchfly;  g,  oxeye  daisy;  r,  small-h-uited  false  flax;  t,  cinquefoil:  t,  two  kinds  orpep- 
pergrass;  «,  catmint;  t,  timothy;  x,  chickweed;  7,  Canada  blaegrass;  s.  clover  dodder;  1,  mouse-ear 
clikkweed;  8,  knot-grass;  8,  tumbling  amaranth;  i,  rough  amaranth;  5,  healall;  6,  lady's-thumb. 
(Enlarged.) 

Bape,  vetch,  and  flax. — Winter  rape  seed  is  liable  to  contain  seed  of 
the  sunmier  rape  (bird  rape),  an  annual  variety  of  rape  not  adapted 
to  the  forage  purposes  of  the  winter  rape.  Seed  of  eitner  winter  rape 
or  summer  rape  may  contain  the  seed  of  various  wild  mustards, 
especially  that  of  English  mustard,  or  wild  charlock.     (See  fig.  17,  t.) 
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Winter  (or  hairy)  vetch  seed  often  contains  seed  of  various  varieties 
of  spring  vetch,  firom  which  it  should  be  free. 

Considerable  flax  seed  is  imported  from  Russia  mixed  with  many 

impurities,  including  seed  of 
the  flax  dodder,  a  kind 
of  dodder  particularly  de- 
structive to  flax.  (See  fig. 
12.)  Seed  from  certain  re- 
gions of  production  in  this 
country  is  free  from  this 
dodder,  false  flax  seed,  and 
other  impurities. 

APPRECIATION    OF    GOOD 
SEED  NECESSARY. 

These  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  seed  trade  oper- 
ating against  the  use  of  the 
best  seed  have  long  pre- 
vailed in  this  country. 
They  are  likely  to  continue, 
largely  irrespective  of  laws 
to  the  contrary,  until  con- 
sumers generally  come  to 
appreciate  and  accept  only  good  seed.  '  Consumers  will  need  to  know 
good  seed  from  poor  and  to  understand  that  the  legitimate  price  of 
good  seed  is  actually  lower  than  the  corresponding  price  of  poor  seed 


Fio.  9.— Mixture  of  seeds  of  Kentucky  blaegrass  (a)  and 
Canada  bluegrass  (b).  The  Kentucky  bluegrass  seeds 
are  broadest  at  the  center,  pointed,  and  have  a  distinct 
ridge  on  each  side.  Canada  blueerass  seeds  are  mostly 
broadest  near  one  end,  blunt,  and  smooth  on  the  sides. 
(Enlarged.) 


Fio.  10.— Mixture  of  seeds  of  orchard  grass  (a) ,  meadow  fescue  (b) ,  and  English  rye-grass  (o).  The  orchard 
grass  seeds  are  distinguished  fh)m  the  others  by  their  slender,  curved  form.  The  meadow  fescue  and 
rye-grass  seeds  are  distinguished  by  the  difference  in  the  section  of  the  seed-cluster  axis  (rachilla  segment) 
which  each  bears.    (Enlarged.) 

which  costs  relatively  more  to  market,  although  the  original  cost  to 
the  dealer  may  be  lower  than  that  of  high-grade  seed. 
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The  purpose  of  maldiig  tests  of  farm  seed  is  to  detect  the  undesir- 
able conditions  affecting  the  seed  which  have  been  referred  to  in 
preceding  paragraphs.  Such  tests  should  be  made  early  enough  in 
the  season  to  aQow  ample  time  to  obtain  other  samples  or  to  buy 


% 


Fio.  11.— Mixture  of  seeds  of  awnless  brome-crass  (a),  meadow  fescue  (b),  English  rye-grass  (o),  and  chess, 
or  cheat  (d).  The  brome-grass  seeds  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  length  and  flattened  form.  The 
seeds  of  cbeGS  (d)  are  somewhat  cylindrical,  due  to  being  folded  lengthwise.  They  are  thus  thicker  than 
the  awnless  brome-grass  seed  and  sometimes  are  awned.    (Enlarged.) 

additional  seed  if  the  tests  lead  merely  to  providing  for  foreign  matter 
by  sowing  a  larger  quantity  of  seed. 

The  seed  of  most  of  the  farm  crops  can  be  recognized  with  certainty 
under  careful  examination  as  to  its  particular  kind.  Seed  of  different 
varieties  of  a  kind  as  a  rule  can  _ 

not  be  distinguished  in  this  way. 
For  example^  red  clover  se6d 
caQbe  distinguished  from  other 
seeds,  but  the  medium  and 
mammoth  varieties  of  red  clo- 
ver can  not  be  distinguished 
bjr  their  seeds.  Seeds  of  vari- 
eties of  individual  kinds  of 
plants  usually  must  be  grown 
to  insure  varietal  determina- 
tion. This  is  not  a  part  of  the 
usual  seed  test. 

The  first  object  of  the  test^ 
excepting  with  respect  to  vaneties,  is  to  find  out  if  the  seed  is  true 
to  name. 

The  seed  of  certain  farm  crops  is  rarely  free  from  all  impurities. 
Miscellaneous  impurities  may  appear  or  some  one  kind  of  fore^n  seed 
may  be  present  as  an  adulterant.  Old  seed  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
crop  seed  may  constitute  an  adulterant,  a  fact  which  becomes  appar- 
ent in  the  germination  test. 

65W5<>— Bull.  42S-11 2  C  c^c^oAo 
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Fio.  12.— Seeds  of  flax  dodder  (b  double,  o  single) 
and  of  flax  (a),  showing  relative  sizes.  (En- 
larged.) 
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A  second  object  of  the  test  is  to  show  if  the  seed  has  been  intention- 
ally adulterated. 

The  miscellaneous  impurities  of  seeds  are  classified  (1)  as  inert 
material  incapable  of  growing,  and  (2)  as  foreign  seed  which  may  be 
capable  of  growing  and  producing  plants. 

A  third  object  of  the  test  is  to  show  the  relative  proportions  of 
comparatively  harmless  inert  material  and  of  possibly  noxious  foreign 
seed  in  the  sample. 

The  foreign  seeds  in  a  sample,  consisting  usually  of  various  kinds  of 
weed  seeds,  may  not  amount  to  much  in  quantity,  but  their  noxious 
character  mav  make  them  very  important. 

A  fourth  object  of  the  test  is  to  disclose  the  presence  of  especially 
noxious  weed  seeds,  as  dodder,  dock,  thistle,  etc. 

A  fifth  object  of  the  test  of  seeds  in  which  the  r^on  of  production 
is  a  matter  of  importance  is  to  show,  if  possible,  by  the  nature  of  its 
impurities,  the  probable  soiu'ce  of  the  seed  or  to  show  if  it  is  a  mixture 
of  domestic  and  foreign-grown  seed. 

A  sixth  object  is  founa  in  the  germination  test,  showing  how  much 
of  the  seed  is  capable  of  growing  un4er  favorable  conditions.  The 
energy  with  which  th6  seed  sprouts  is  to  be  considered.  With  new 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed  the  amount  of  **hard  seed."  or  seed  which 
absorbs  moisture  slowly  and  therefore  sprouts  tardily,  is  to  be  noted 
and  allowed  for  in  using  the  seed.  >' 

The  objects  thus  enumerated  relate  particularly  to  the  seed  of  mis- 
cellaneous forage  crops.  Interest  in  tne  seed  of  the  cereals. and  com 
centers  chiefly  m  the  germination  test  with  respect  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  sprouting. 

SEEDS  ESPECIALLT  VEEDIVO  TO  BE  TESTED. 

While  all  kinds  of  farm  seeds  may  be  subjected  to  a  test  of  one  kind 
or  another,  the  seeds  of  the  crops  m  most  general  use  and  which  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  have  tested  represent  the  true  clovers  (as  red. 
alsike,  and  crimson),  alfalfa,  certain  grasses  (as  timothy,  orchara 
grass,  fescue  grass,  bluegrass,  brome-grass,  and  the  millets),  cereals, 
rape,  flax,  vetch,  and  com.  The  reason  for  this  selection  is  that 
much  of  the  seed  of  the  crops  enumerated,  except  cereals  and  com, 
is  imported,  and  widely  variable  grades  are  on  the  market.  The 
magnitude  of  the  trade  in  this  class  of  seeds  shows  that  the  majority 
of  farmers  do  not  depend  on  domestic  production  for  the  seed  they 
use.  It  is  probable  that  the  prevalence  of  foreign-grown  seed  in  the 
market  is  not  generally  recognized  by  farmers  in  localities  where 
locally  grown  seed  is  ordinarily  used. 

EASE  OF  MAKIVO  PRACTICAL  TESTS. 

Seed  tests  sufficiently  accurate  to  answer  all  practical  purposes  can 
be  made  bj  a  beginner  with  a  Uttle  practice.  Certain  time-consuming 
and  exactmg  features  of  detail  in  making  official  tests  at  Washington 
or  at  an  experiment  station  are  often  unnecessary  in  making  tests  for 
the  facts  of  most  practical  importance. 

By  providing  the  apparatus  and  following  the  directions  for  making 
tests  suggested  in  the  foUowing  pages  and  by  using  the  illustrations 
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in  comparing  seeds  of  different  kinds  one  can  soon  become  sufficiently 
expert  to  feel  reasonable  confidence  in  his  ability  to  avoid  errors  of 
importance. 

The  younger  members  of  the  home  circle  should  find  such  work 
comparatively  easy  to  accomplish  and  interesting  as  well.  The  test- 
ing of  locally  grown  seed  would  be  assisted  by  the  possession  of  a 
correctly  nam^  set  of  the  seeds  of  crops  and  of  weeds  prevailing  in 
the  vicinity. 

When  the  work  is  done  in  the  school,  samples  of  seed  of  local 
interest  and  obtainable  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils  may  be  used. 
This  tends  to  impress  the  pupils  (and  their  parents  as  well)  with  the 
immediate  utiHty  of  the  work.  If  suitable  seed  is  not  obtainable 
locally,  samples  representing  different  grades  can  be  obtained  from 
deaJefs.  The  boys  can  maEe  the  balance  here  described.  Several 
balances  may  be  made  and  their  efficiency  compared.  The  successful 
making  of  such  apparatus  has  a  distinct  educational  value  of  its  own. 
One  pupil  may  be  authorized  to  procure  the  magnifiers  reguired; 
another  may  be  delegated  to  i)rovide  one  or  more  jplate  germmators 
or  to  make  the  corn-germinating  box.  Grermination  tests  made  in 
clothy  paper,  sand,  and  soil  may  be  compared,  showing  the  effect  of 
surroundn^  conditions.  Such  actual  practice  makes  the  pupU  do 
and  think  and  fits  him  to  master  corresponding  but  more  complex 
problems  later. 

APPAEATUS   USED   IV   MAKIVO   TESTS. 

Tlie  need  of  apparatus. — Only  such  apparatus  is  needed  in  making 

Eractical  seed  tests  as  enables  one  to  use  a  weighed  quantity  of  seed 
•om  the  sample,  to  separate  the  pure  seed  from  the  foreign  seeds 
and  other  impurities,  to  distinguish  the  character  of  the  foreign  seeds, 
and  to  make  the  germination  test. 

It  is  important  to  use  a  weighed  quantity  of  seed  in  the  test, 
because  omy  in  this  way  can  one  determine  the  relative  quantity 
or  percentage  of  pure  se^d  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  the 
impurities.  This  requires  .  balance  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  moved 
bj  a  small  weight,  such  as  that  of  a  few  clover  seeds.  This  sensi- 
tiveness is  necessary,  because  only  a  small  sample  of  seed  can  be  used 
in  the  test.  A  large  sample  would  require  too  much  time  and  labor. 
For  this  reason  omy  small  samples  are  used  in  making  official  tests 
of  seeds. 

The  absence  heretofore  of  a  readily  available,  effective  balance 
suited  to  this  work  doubtless  has  been  the  chief  bar  to  the  popular- 
izing of  farm  and  rural-school  seed  testing.  Expensive  chemical  bal- 
ances are  used  in  making  official  tests,  and  the  cheaper  balances  on 
the  market  cost  from  $10  to  $35 — an  expense  bejond  the  reach  of 
the  mass  of  consumers  who  should  profit  by  practical  seed  tests. 

The  balance. — ^A  simple,  efficient  balance^  can  be  made  by  any  boy 
or  girl  at  all  familiar  with  the  use  of  a  few  common  tools.  The  gen- 
eral construction  is  clearly  shown  in  figure  13,  to  which  the  letters 
used  in  the  following  description  refer: 

The  balance  consists  of  a  hexagonal,  or  six-sided,  pencil  (a)  notched 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  center  and  halfway  through  the  lead. 
Make  a  rather  wide  V-shaped  notch.    Half  of  a  similar  pencil  is 
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notched  likewise  at  its  center,  care  being  taken  that  the  an^le  at  the 
apex  or  ** bottom"  of  the  notch  is  made  narrow,  straight,  and  smooth. 
At  this  point  the  balance  rests  on  the  small  blade  of  a  knife,  as  shown 
in  the  ngure.  The  blade  must  not  bind  and  thepencils  must  swing 
on  its  edge  with  the  least  possible  friction.  The  two  pencils  are 
firmly  rubber-banded  together  so  that  the  two  notches  form  an  open- 
ing nearly  square  between  the  pencils.  Near  each  end  of  the  long 
pencil  and  on  its  notched  side  make  a  shallow  hole  (c)  by  boring  into 


— ^  O 

Fio.  13. — A  simple  balance  used  in  making  the  purity  test  of  seeds:  a.  Six-sided  pencil,  ftill  length,  and  a 
half-length  pencil  bound  to  tlie  long  pencil  by  rubber  bands;  c,  shallow  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  long 
pencil;  d,  reference  mark  common  to  both  pencils  at  a  convenient  point  on  the  line  where  they  meet; 
e,  trays  for  holding  the  seed  and  the  weights,  the  upper  one  showing  the  under  side:  f ,  bluntly  pointed 
end  of  the  wire  adapted  to  fit  loosely  in  one  of  the  holes  (c);  g,  wire  bent  beneath  the  tray  to  nmd  It  in 
position*  h,  piece  of  gummed  paper  holding  the  wire  to  the  tray;  I,  hole  at  proper  distance  fkt>m  the 
center  of  the  tray  where  the  wire  pierces  it:  j,  thin  piece  of  board  holding  the  parts  of  the  balance  in  posi- 
tion; k,  the  block  of  wood  holding  the  knife  handle  at  proper  level:  1,  darning  needle  servinff  as  a  pomtcr 
as  the  i>enclls  oscillate  in  weighing;  m,  pin  marking  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  needle  when  the  trays 
are  properly  balanced  before  and  at  the  close  of  wekhing;  n,  "rider,"  or  wire  staple,  so  placed  as  to  bal- 
ance the  travs  when  empty;  o,  series  of  selected  BB  shots  used  as  weights;  whole  ones  are  flattened  to 
prevent  rollmg;  others  are  cut  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  slarteenths,  and  selected  with  refcfCDoe 
to  the  equality  of  their  weights. 

the  wood  with  a  hard  pencil  having  a  smooth,  slightly  blunt  point. 
In  order  that  the  balance  may  operate  properiy  the  apex  of  the  notch 
in  the  short  pencil — that  is,  the  point  which  rests  on  the  knife-edge — 
must  be  exactly  midway  between  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  long 
pencil.  Slide  tne  short  pencil  alon^  the  other  till  it  is  in  proper  posi- 
tion, then  with  the  point  of  the  kmfe-blade  cut  a  mark  (d)  common 
to  both  pencils  on  the  line  where  they  touch.  The  rubber  bands 
should  prevent  the  pencils  from  slipping  when  in  use,  but  the  mark 
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will  show  if  they  do  slip.  Two  similar  trays  (e)  are  hung  from  the 
ends  of  the  long  pencil.  They  consist  of  circular  pieces  of  stiifish 
cardboard  about  2  inches  in  diameter  suspended  by  means  of  wires 
curved  in  fishhook  form,  the  points  of  the  hooks  resting  within  the 
holes  (c)  previously  made  in  the  pencil  ends.  The  points  of  the 
hooks  (f)  are  bluntly  and  smoothly  pointed,  so  as  not  to  bind  in  the 
holes.  Beneath  the  trays  the  wires  (g)  are  bent  to  hold  the  trays  in 
level  position,  and  are  held  to  the  tray  by  pieces  of  gummed  paper 
(h).  The  illustration  shows  the  trays  as  flat  pieces  of  cardboard.  It 
is  better  to  cut  the  trays  from  the  edge  to  the  center,  then  lap  the  two 
cut  edges  and  glue  them  fast,  thus  making  a  shallow  dish.  The  wire 
(g)  beneath  the  tray  is  then  preferably  bent  in  circular  form.  Bal- 
ancing the  tray  hook  on  the  finger  shows  the  proper  bending  of  the 
wire  where  it  pierces  the  cardboard  (1)  to  make  tne  tray  hang  level. 
A  triangular  piece  of  thin  board  (j),  as  a  cigar-box  cover,  serves  to 
hold  the  knife  blade  in  position.  A  block  (k)  holds  the  knife  handle. 
The  knife  is  set  high  enough  to  permit  the  trays  to  hang  about  one- 
half  inch  above  the  surface  on  wnich  the  balance  rests.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  slight  movements  of  the  balance  in  exact  weighing, 
a  darning  needle  (1)  is  set  in  the  top  of  the  short  pencil  directly  over 
the  knife-edge  and  at  right  angles  to  the  pencil.  A  pin  (m)  is  placed 
m  the  board  directly  over  the  point  where  the  knife  point  pierces  it 
and  just  above  the  end  of  the  needle.  When  the  device  is  properly 
balanced  the  end  of  the  needle  will  stand  at  rest  directly  under  the 
pin.  It  probably  will  not  balance  until  a  staple  of  wire  (n)  is  placed 
over  the  pencils  m  proper  position  on  one  side  of  the  knife  blade  or  on 
the  other  as  a  counterweight.  This  completes  the  construction,  and 
when  properly  mounted  the  balance  should  oscillate  freely  by  the 
slightest  touch.  As  the  trays  are  likely  to  be  interchanged  in  use  it 
is  advisable  to  mark  each,  placing  corresponding  marks  on  the  ends 
of  the  pencil  at  which  the  trays  preferably  belong. 

In  making  seed  tests  we  may  use  common  BB  shots  (whole  and 
fractional)  lor  weights.  This  is  because  we  wish  to  know  only  the 
comparative  weights  of  the  pure  seed  and  of  the  foreign  seed  and  other 
impurities  in  the  sample.  Thus  if  we  test  an  amount  of  seed,  bal- 
ancing ten  shots,  and  nnd  that  the  weed  seeds  it  contains  just  balance 
one  shot,  it  is  evident  that  one-tenth  of  the  original  seed,  or  10  per 
cent,  consists  of  impurities.  In  other  words,  90  per  cent  (or  90 
pounds  of  each  100  pounds)  of  the  original  seed  is  pure  seed.  In 
using  a  balance  so  sensitive  as  the  one  described  a  single  BB  shot  is 
too  heavy  for  use  as  the  lightest  weight.  We  need  a  weieht  to  be 
balanced  by  only  a  few  clover  seeds  at  most.  Very  smdl  shot  is 
troublesome  to  handle  and  count,  so  we  use  the  larger  BB  shots, 
flattening  the  whole  ones  to  prevent  them  from  rolling,  and  cutting 
some  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths.  By  careful  selec- 
tion according  to  weight  a  f aurly  uniform  series  (o)  of  whole  and  frac- 
tional shots  can  be  provided.  Now.  the  weight  of  one-sixteenth  shot 
is  1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  6J  snots,  because  6J  equals  100 -r  16. 
So  if  we  test  a  sample  of  seed  balancing  6}  shots  any  impurity  bal- 
ancing the  iV-shot  weight  represents  1  per  cent  of  the  sample  tested. 
If  the  sample  is  twice  as  heavy,  balancing  12^^  shots,  the  -j^-shot 
weight  represents  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  means  described  enables  one  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  pure  seed  or  of  impurities  in  a  sample  to 
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within  1  per  cent,  or  even  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  true  quantity. 
This  is  sufficiently  close  for  the  practical  seed  testing  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  forceps. — A  pair  of  forceps  is  very  useful  in  picking  up  the 
small  weights  used  with  the  balance,  also  individual  seeds.  Suitable 
forceps  may  be  made  of  two  thin  pieces  of  hickory  wood  separated 
by  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  one  end  of  each  piece  is  fastened .  The 
free  ends  are  flattened  and  pointed.  A  piece  of  spring  w^ire  bent  in 
U  shape  and  having  flattened  and  pointed  ends  serves  very  well  as 
forceps. 

The  magnifiers. — After  the  seed  to  be  tested  has  been  properly 
weighed  it  is  to  be  separated  into  pure  seed  and  foreign  seed  or  other 
impurities.  This  retiuires  a  magnifier.  Very  coarse  seed — such  as 
that  of  wheat,  oats,  flax,  etc. — can  usually  l>e  examined  by  the  aid 
of  an  ordinary  reading  glass,  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  homes  or 
can  be  bought  at  a  cost  of  $1  to  $2.  Clover  seed,  alfalfa  seed,  and  the 
grass  seeds  require  a  magnifier  of  higher  power.  A  very  satisfactory 
magnifier  of    this  kind  is  the  tripod  magnifier,  shown  in  figure  14. 

With  it  one  can  distinguish  all  the 
kinds  of  crop  seeds  and  practically 
all  the  difl*erent  kinds  of  adulterants 
and  weed  seeds.  This  magnifier  is 
sold  by  opticians,  stationers,  and 
druggists  generally  throughout  the 
country  at  prices  ranging  from  50 
to  75  cents. 

The  paper  tray. — Seed  is  examined 
best  over  white  paper,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  seed  from  a 
weighed  sample  a  paper  tray  is 
useful.  Such  a  tray  is  made  from 
stiffish  white  paper,  as  a  sheet  of 
heavy  letter  paper.  The  edges  of 
the  sheet  on  all  four  sides  should  be 
Fio.  14.— Magniiying  glass.  folded    ovcr,  making    a    rim    one- 

fourth  inch  wide.  Folding  the 
edges  over  the  straight  angular  edge  of  some  convenient  object 
largely  prevents  the  paper  from  warping  and  makes  it  easier  to  use. 
Cutting  off  one  corner  permits  the  seed  to  be  poured  easily  from  the 
tray. 

The  germinator. — Figure  15,  showing  the  simple  plate  germinator, 
is  self-explanatory.  Either  blotting  paper  or  cloth  may  be  used  to 
receive  the  seed.  Clean  sand  may  be  preferable  for  some  kinds  of 
seed.  A  germinator  of  this  description  is  most  useful  in  testing 
forage-crop  seeds  or  seeds  of  cereals.  In  testing  corn  the  sand-box 
method,  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  409,  entitled  '* School  Les- 
sons on  Com,"  is  very  satisfactory,  or  the  cloth  method  may  be 
employed.  This  method  makes  use  of  a  box  of  convenient  size^  say 
20  mches  square,  interior  dimensions,  and  2  or  3  inches  deep.  The 
seed  is  placed  on  white  cloth,  preferably  Canton  flannel,  which  is 
cross  marked  on  the  smooth  side  with  distinct  pencil  lines  in  2-inch 
squares.  The  required  moisture  is  held  by  extra  thicknesses  of  cloth 
or  by  clean  sand  beneath  the  cloth,  forming  a  layer  about  an  inch 
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thick  over  the  bottom  of  the  box.  If  Canton  flannel  (which  comes 
27  inches  wide)  is  to  be  used  instead  of  sand,  the  box  may  be  made 
narrower  than  suggested^  say  12  inches,  thus  allowing  for  folding  the 
cloth  and  for  shrinkage. 

DISTIirOTnSHIVO   CHASACTEBS   OF   SEEDS. 

Saf eenarding  against  deception. — One  of  the  first  steps  in  testing 
seeds  or  the  forage  crops  is  to  determine  if  the  sample  is  true  to  name, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  these  kinds  of  seeds  be  recognized  with  cer- 
tainty. While  most  farmers^  as  a  rule,  can  recognize  red  clover  seed, 
for  example,  when  they  see  it  in  bulk,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  they 
would  recognize  individual  seeds  of  red  clover  under  all  conditions, 
as  one  must  in  making  tests  of  this  seed.  Again,  alfalfa  seed  in  bulk 
is  recognized  by  most  farmers,  because  they  contrast  it  with  red, 
dsike,  and  white  clover  seed  with  which  they  are  familiar  as  these 
appear  in  bulk.      It  is  a 


FlO.  15.- 


?[uestion,  however,  if  the  average 
axmer  would  detect  yellow  trefoil 
seed  in  bulk  or  sweet  clover  seed 
in  bulk  were  it  not  for  the  char- 
acteristic odor  of  the  latter.  Bur 
clover  seed  would  be  found  even 
more  deceiving. 

The  chances  for  deception  are 
even  greater  with  grass  seeds  than 
with  clover  seeds,  because  of  the 
striking  similarity  between  the 
seeds  of  different  kinds  when  seen 
in  bulk.  This  similarity  and  the 
fact  that  mere  casual  examina- 
tion is  usually  given  seed  by 
purchasers  makes  adulteration, 
substitution,  and  misbranding 
possible. 

The  remedy  Ues  in  famiharity 
with  the  distinguishing  characters 

of  individual  seeds.  By  comparing  seeds  of  the  several  kinds  with  the 
illustrations  and  descriptions  here  given  one  should  be  able  to  distin- 
guish them  individually  without  much  difficulty. 

Leguminons  seeds. — All  the  true  clovers  (as  red,  alsike,  white,  and 
crimson),  alfalfa,  the  vetches,  trefoil,  sweet  clover,  and  bur  clover, 
produce  seeds  in  a  pod  which  (except  in  trefoil,  sweet  clover,  and  bur 
clover)  opens  at  maturity.  In  red  clover,  trefoil,  and  sweet  clover 
a  single  seed  is  produced  in  each  pod.  Consequently,  the  seeds 
of  each  kind  are  very  similar  in  form.  (See  figs.  22,  23,  and  27.) 
Alfalfa  and  bur  clover  produce  several  seeds  in  a  spiral  pod,  result- 
ing in  considerable  variation  in  the  form  and  size  of  individual 
seeds.  (See  figs.  6  and  26.)  Seeds  of  the  true  clovers,  alfalfa, 
trefoil,  bur  clovers,  and  sweet  clover  are  more  or  less  flattened  and 
(excepting  crimson  clover)  are  notched  in  the  edge.  Within  this 
notch  the  seed  scar,  or  point  of  attachment  to  the  plant,  appears  as 
a  small  but  distinct  ring.  (See  figs.  22  and  26.)  In  the  more  or  less 
spherical  seeds  of  the  vetches  the  scar  is  an  oval,  wedge-shaped, 


Homemade  seed  germinator:    A,  Closed; 
B.  open. 
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or  slender  spot  on  the  curved  surface.  (See  fig.  32.)  In  this  class 
of  seeds  the  scar  is  an  important  mark  of  distinction.  In  several 
of  the  small-seeded  kinds  of  le^minous  plants  occasional  pods 
appear  even  in  well-cleaned  lots  of  seed.     (See  figs.  22,  23,  and  27.) 

Most  of  the  grass  seeds,  also  oats  and  barley,  appear  '*in  the  chaff," 
that  is,  the  grains  or  kernels  of  the  seed,  illustrated  by  the  kernels  of 
wheat  and  tne  hulled  seeds  of  timothy,  are  usually  covered  by  the 
dried  chaffy  flower  scales.  (See  fig.  16.)  The  difference  in  size,  form, 
and  structure  of  this  chaff  marks  the  different  kinds  of  grass  seeds. 

Seeds  of  the  grasses. — Grass  seeds  are  produced  in  clusters  (spike- 
lets).  Some  clusters  contain  several  seeds  arranged  along  a  conmion 
axis  (rachilla).  At  maturity  the  clusters  break  apart,  each  seed  car- 
rying a  piece  of  the  cluster  axis  (rachilla  segment).  Such  seeds  have 
two  chaff  scales,  one  (the  lemma)  larger  than  the  other  (the  palet  or 
palea).     (See  fig.  16.)     Examples  of  tnis  class  of  grass  seeds  are  found 

in  orchard  grass,  meadow  fes- 
cue, rye -grass,  brome- grass, 
and  in  the  bluegrasses.  (See 
figs.  10  and  9.)  In  another 
class  of  grasses  each  cluster 
contains  but  a  single  seed 
which,  therefore,  has  no  ra- 
chilla segment.  The  seeds  of 
broom-corn  (or  grain)  miUet 
are  a  good  example  of  this 
class,  the  seed  scales,  lemma, 
^^  and  palea  being  hard,  smooth, 

FiQ.  16.-A  splkelet  and  florets  ("seeds")  of  Kentucky  J^^  shinmg.  (See  fig.  31,  a.) 
bluegrassra.  Splkelet  as  It  appews  at  maturity;  b,  the  Part  of  the  Seed  of  foxtail  mil- 
same  having  the  florets  spread  apart,  showing  the^.T  *iij.  j^i. 
iointed  rachiUa;  c,  back  view  of  a  floret,  showing  the  let,  Japanese  millet,  and  tUB 
lemma  (!);(!,  front  view  of  the  floret,  showing  the  edges  fnYfuil  waaHq  HiflpAra  Qfrnpfiiru 
ofthelemma(l),thepalet(2),andtiierac5na9egin«it  iOXtaU  WCCOS  Oincrs  StrUCtUP- 
(3);  e,thegrain  or  kernel  oHhe  seed.  ally  from  the  last  Only  in  be- 
ing covered  by  two  or  three 

additional  chaffy  scales,  which  constitute  the  ''outer  chaff."     (See 

fig.  31,  b  and  c.) 

These  features  of  form  and  structure  are  easily  recognized  when 

representative  seeds  come  to  be  compared  under  a  magnifier,  and  it 

is  advisable  to  understand  them  in  making  tests  of  clover  and  grass 

seeds,  because  the  element  of  certainty  is  essential  to  satisfactory 

results. 

mPXTBITIES  OF  FABX  SEEDS. 
CLASSIFICATION. 

The  impurities  carried  by  farm  seeds  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  real  quality  of  the  seed.  Their  quantity  may  be  sufficient 
to  unduly  increase  the  cost  of  the  good  seed  and  their  character  may 
be  that  of  injurious  weeds. 

Seed  impurities  are  classified  (1)  as  inert  material  and  (2)  as  foreign 
seed,  including  both  other  crop  seed  and  weed  seeds. 
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INEBT  MATSBIAL. 

The  inert  material  constitutes  essentially  such  impurities  as  will 
not  grow  (exclusive  of  dead  seed),  as  chaflF,  empty  seed  hulk,  broken 
seed,  pieces  of  stems  and  leaves,  sand,  dust,  etc.  The  chief  objection 
to  such  material  is  that  it  replaces  good  seed,  thus  increasing  the  cost. 
In  grass  seed  the  inert  chaff  misleads  by  causing  the  seed  to  present 
a  better  appearance  than  its  quality  justifies,  as  m  blu^ass  seed  and 
chaff  redtop  seed.  As  compared  with  weed  seeds,  mert  material 
is  of  minor  importance,  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  purchase 
and  use  of  seed.  The  practical  seed  test  should  point  out  clearlv 
the  relative  importance  of  the  inert  matter  and  of  the  weed  seeds 
found  in  the  sample. 

OTHEB  CROP  SBBD8. 

Seed  of  various  farm  crops  sometimes  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
foreign  seed.  Its  pro|>ortion  as  compared  with  the  weed  seed  should 
be  noted  in  making  the  purity  test.  The  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  occurrence  of  sucn  crop  seed  depends  on  its  nature;  for  illus- 
tration, the  presence  of  timothy  seed  is  detrimental  to  alsike  clover 
seed  used  with  a  view  to  alsike  seed  production,  while  for  hay  pro- 
duction a  mixture  of  timothy  and  alsike  seed  often  is  preferable. 

WBED-SBED  IMPUBITIES. 
Quantity  and  Kinds  of  Weed  Seeds. 

Very  few  samples  of  forage-crop  seeds  are  found  whoUy  free  from 
weed  seeds.  The  methods  of  cultiu*e  and  of  harvesting  in  vogue 
operate  against  a  pure  seed  crop.  The  proportion  of  the  weed  seeds 
appearing  incidentally  in  the  marketed  seed  is  dependent  on  the 
number  and  character  of  the  weeds  in  the  seed-producing  crop  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  seed  has  been  cleaned  before  being  marketed. 

Weed  seeds  occurring  in  farm  seed  are  of  interest  to  the  buyer  of 
seed  (1)  in  respect  to  their  total  quantity  and  (2)  in  respect  to  their 
kinds.  In  many  instances  low-grade  seed  contains  so  much  weed 
seed  that  the  quantity  of  the  crop  seed  is  thereby  greatly  reduced  in  a 

E'ven  weight  of  seed..  Of  the  kinds  of  weed  seeds  300  to  400  are 
lown  to  occur  in  the  various  kinds  of  the  common  crop  seeds. 
Occasionally  from  75  to  100  kinds  of  weed  seeds  are  to  be  found  in  a 
single  sample  of  red  clover  or  alfalfa  seed  not  exceeding  a  few  ounces  in 
weight.  In  some  instances  one  or  more  kinds  of  weed  seed  are  very 
abundant  in  the  sample.  As  a  rule,  however,  most  of  the  kinds  are 
represented  by  only  a  few  seeds. 

The  important  question  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  weed  seeds  found 
in  crop  seed  is  whether  the  plants  they  produce  are  injurious  or  rela- 
tively unimportant.  Some  of  the  weed  seeds  commonly  found  in  seed 
produce  plants  which  are  very  detrimental  to  the  crop  or  to  the  land. 
Everyone  making  tests  of  seed  should  become  familiar  with  the  seeds 
of  injurious  weeds.  Most  of  the  weed  seeds  found  in  making  tests  are 
seeds  of  comparatively  harmless  plants,  and  their  recognition  as  to 
kind  becomes  more  a  matter  of  interest  than  one  of  practical  impor- 
tance. 
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Certain  kinds  of  crop  seeds,  as  clover,  alfalfa,  awnless  brome-grass. 
etc.,  are  supplied  to  the  American  market  from  both  foreign  ana 
domestic  sources.  Since  domestic  seed  is  generally  preferable  to  that 
which  is  imported^  the  source  of  the  seea  as  indicated  by  the  weed 
seeds  it  contains  gives  an  added  interest  to  some  kinds  of  weed  seeds. 
Thus  the  presence  of  seeds  of  perhaps  several  kinds  of  native  weeds 
in  a  sample  of  clover  seed  or  of  alfalfa  seed,  together  with  the  absence 
of  seeds  commonly  found  in  imported  seed,  practically  ^mounts  to 
proof  of  its  domestic  production.  Foreign  production  is  strongly 
suggested  by  reverse  conditions.  Many  kinds  of  weed  seeds  found  in 
imported  seed  grow  and  produce  plants  in  this  country,  it  is  tnie^  but 
the  ^owth  or  seed  production  of  the  plants  is  so  meager  or  is  so 
restncted  to  certain  localities  that  their  seeds  rarely  or  never  appear 
in  the  American-grown  seed  crop.  When  such  seeds  appear  as  sever  J 
kinds  together,  or  in  abundance,  they  practically  prove  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  seed  containing  them. 

The  illustrations  of  weed  seeds  presented  here  show  the  seeds  classi- 
fied (1)  as  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  farm  seeds  (figs.  17  and  18)  and 
(2)  as  other  weed  seeds  commonly  found  in  farm  seeds  (figs.  19,  20, 
and  21).  The  figures,  together  with  the  brief  descriptions  of  distin- 
guisliing  characters,  should  enable  one  readily  to  recognize  these 
seeds  when  examined  with  a  magnifier.  Weea  seeds  that  are  found 
with  the  several  kinds  of  clover,  grass,  and  cereal  seeds  are  men- 
tioned under  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  testing  of  these  crop 
seeds. 

Noxioas  Weed  Seeds  Found  in  Farm  Seeds. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  point  out  the  most  conspicuous 
distinctions  between  the  seeds  of  various  noxious  weeds.  They  only 
supplement  the  illustrations  to  which  they  refer  and  which  show  the 
general  form  and  structure  and  the  natural  size  of  the  seeds.  The 
serial  order  is  employed  for  ready  reference  in  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion of  testing  particular  kinds  of  seeds. 

The  seeds  of  sand  bur  (fig.  17,  a)  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  small  wheat  ker- 
nels, usually  light  brown  or  straw  colored;  common  in  alfalfa  seed  from  the  Great 
Basin  region.    The  spiny  burs  of  this  grass  reduce  the  feeding  quality  of  alfalfa  hay. 

The  seeds  of  wild  oats  (fig.  17,  b)  are  similar  to  seeds  of  cultivated  oats,  but  always 
have  a  twisted  and  bent,  brown  or  straw-colored  awn  (sometimes  broken  away)  horn 
near  the  middle,  a  tuft  of  light-brown  hairs  on  the  rachilla  segment  and  about  the 
characteristic,  cup-shaped  rim  of  the  scar  at  the  base  of  the  seed;  widely  distributed 
and  common  in  seeds  of  cereals  (especially  oats)  and  large-«eeded  grasses. 

Chess  (or  cheat)  seeds  (fig.  17,  c)  are  straw  colored,  sometimes  greenish  or  brown 
when  in  the  chaff  (as  figured),  the  awn  at  the  apex  often  broken  away,  the  club-shaped 
form  of  the  rachilla  segment  distinguishing  this  from  cultivated  gra^  seeds;  common 
in  seeds  of  cereals  and  large-seeoed  grasses  generally;  the  reddish-brown,  trough- 
shaped  free  grains  sometimes  appear  in  clover  seed. 

Darnel  seeds  (fig.  17,  d)  are  robust,  straw  colored,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  slender 
awn  somewhat  resemble  large  seeds  of  meadow  fescue  and  English  rye-grass;  common 
in  seed  of  cereals,  particularly  wheat. 

Quack  (or  coucn)  erass  seeds  (fig.  17,  c)  closely  resembles  fescue  and  rye-grass  seeds, 
but  they  are  usually  slenderer,  light  (or  yellowish^  sometimes  greeni^  colored; 
whole  spikelete  having  the  two  empty  scales  noticeably  joined  at  the  same  level  at 
the  base  of  the  spikelet  (thus  differing  from  most  grass  spikelets)  are  invariably  found 
with  the  individual  seeds.  Commonly  found  in  seeds  of  cereals  and  the  coarse  grasses, 
especially  in  the  seed  of  awnless  brome-grass  imported  from  Europe. 

Dock  seeds  (fig.  17,  f)  are  sharply  3-angled,  reddish  brown,  smooth,  and  shining; 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  weed  seeds  of  farm  seeds  generally,  the  reddi9h*brQwn 
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ripened  flowers  (shown  at  the  ri^ht  of  the  fifi;ure)  commonly  appearing  in  seeds  of  cereals 
and  coarse  grasses.  Several  kinds  of  docK  aeeds  occur  in  rarm  se^s,  the  commonest 
being  that  of  curled  dock  (figured) .  The  similar  seeds  of  broad-leaved  (or  bitter)  dock 
are  sometimes  found.  Another  kind  having  smaller  seeds  which  are  rounded  instead 
of  pointed  at  the  base  occurs  in  Chilean  rea  clover  seed. 
Black  bindweed  seeds  (fig.  17,  g)  are  coarse,  3-angled,  black  when  the  outer  covering 
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Fig.  17.— Noxioos  weed  seeds  found  in  farm  seeds  (No.  1):  a,  Sand  bur;  b,  wild  oat;  c,  chess:  d,  darael;  e, 

auack-grass;  t,  dock;  g,  black  bindweed;  h,  Russian  thistle;  1,  corn  coci .    . .    . 

er  campion;  1,  night-flowering  catchfly;  m,  cow  cockle;  n,  pennycress; 


auack-grass;  t,  dock;  g,  black  bindweed;  h,  Russian  thistle;  1,  corn  cockle;  j,  white  campion;  k,  blad- 
er  campion;  1,  night-flowering  catchfly;  m,  cow  cockle;  n,  pennycress;  o,  field  peppei^rass;  p,  large- 
fruited  labe  flax;  q,  small-lrmted  false  flax;  r,  ball  mustara;  g,  olack  mustard;  t,  English  cnarlock. 


(Enlarged  and  natural  size.) 

is  removed;  the  outer  straw-colored,  greenish,  or  brown  covering  (flower  scales)  may 
be  present  or  partly  or  wholly  broken  away ;  common  in  all  kinds  of  coarse  farm  seeds 
from  all  sources,  particularly  in  seed  of  cereals,  millet,  and  flax. 

Russian  thistle  seeds  (fig.  17,  h)  occur  both  with  and  without  the  gray  or  light-brown 
hull  (flower  scalee);  the  seeds  proper  have  a  thin  coat  covering  the  slender  spirally 
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coiled,  greenish  embryo;  common  in  alfal^  seed  from  the  Western  States  and  in 
flaxseed;  doubtless  occasionally  introduced  in  seed  from  Russia.  As  an  impurity  of 
alfalfa  seed  it  strongly  suggests  Western  States  production. 

The  seeds  of  corn  cockle  (fig.  17,  i)  are  black  or  brown,  angular,  and  covered  with 
fine  spiny  tubercles;  common  in  seed  of  cereals,  millets,  vetches,  and  flax  from  all 
sources. 

White  campion  seeds  (fie.  17,  j)  are  mostly  light  gray,  the  surface  finely  tubercled, 
the  light  color  distinguishing  Uiis  kind  from  the  next  two;  common  m  imported 
crimson  clover  and  grass  seeds;  sometimes  found  in  red  clover  seed. 

Bladder  campion  seeds  (fig.  17,  k)  are  brown  or  nearly  black,  flattened,  finely 
tubercled,  the  tubercles  arranged  in  more  or  less  distinct  rows  on  the  sides  and  in 
more  distinct  rows  on  the  edges;  occurs  frequently  in  imported  grass  seed  and  is 
sometimes  abundant  in  seed  oi  red  and  alsike  clovers  grown  in  the  Northern  States 
and  in  Canada. 

Night-flowering  catchfly  seeds  (fig.  17,  1)  are  similar  to  the  precedinc;,  dark  gray  or 
brown,  finely  tubercled,  the  tubercles  not  in  distinct  rows  on  the  sides;  very  com- 
mon and  often  abundant  in  seed  of  red  and  alsike  clovers  grown  in  the  Northern 
States  and  in  Canada.  Careful  comparison  of  seeds  with  the  illustrations  (fig.  17,  J,  k, 
and  1;  fig.  19,  t)  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  the  similar  seeds  of  this  group  of  we^ds. 
Figure  19,  t,  shows  the  seed  of  the  forked  catchfly,  which  is  common  in  low-^nEide 
European  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seed. 

The  seeds  of  cow  cockle  (fig.  17,  m)  are  almost  perfectly  spherical,  black,  the  sur- 
face covered  with  fine  tubercular  points*  very  common  in  seeds  of  eereals  from  the 
West  and  Northwest;  also  in  millet  and  flax  seeds,  sometimes  in  imported  coarse 
seeds;  broken  seeds  often  occur  in  al^fa  seed  from  the  Western  States,  thus  indicating 
its  source. 

Pennycress  (or  Frenchweed)  seeds  (fig.  17,  n)  are  oval,  flattened,  brown,  and  have 
concentric  ridges  on  the  sides;  often  found  in  both  domestic  and  imported  seed  of 
cereals,  clovers,  millets,  and  flax.    This  is  a  dreaded  weed  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

Field  peppergrass  seeds  (fig.  17,  o)  are  reddish  brown,  oval,  smooth,  and  show  a 
curved  line  on  each  side;  common  in  domestic  and  imported  seed  of  various  clovers, 
grasses,  and  cereals. 

False  flax  seeds  (fig.  17,  p  and  q)  as  found  in  farm  seeds  represent  two  kinds  of  false 
flax  (plants  in  no  way  related  to  the  true  flax).  Seeds  of  tne  large-fruited  felse  flax 
(fig.  17,  p)  are  light  yellow  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other  kind;  very  com- 
mon in  flax  seed  (hence  the  common  name);  also,  in  millet  and  sometimes  in  alfal^ 
seed;  common  in  coarse  farm  seeds  from  Russia.  Seeds  of  small-fruited  false  flax 
(fig.  17,  q)  are  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  darker,  being  reddish  yellow;  com- 
mon in  Canadian  red  and  alsike  clovers  and  timothy  seed. 

Ball  mustard  seeds  (fig.  17,  r)are  unopened,  straw-colored,  brown  or  purplish  pods, 
having  a  network  of  ridges  over  the  surface  and  containing  a  single  yellowish  seed 
within;  found  in  seed  of  cereals,  millets,  and  flax;  sometimes  m  imported  seed. 
This  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  certain  sections  of  the  Northern  States. 

Black  mustard  seeds  (fig.  17,  s)  are  small,  commonly  somewhat  oblong,  and  reddish 
brown  or  dark  brown,  sometimes  gray,  surface  pitted,  due  to  a  network  of  ridges; 
taste  distinctly  pungent;  sometimes  found  in  clover  and  grass  seeds. 

English  charlock,  or  wild  mustard,  seeds  (fig.  17,  t)  are  almost  spherical,  slightly 
variable  in  size,  black,  reddish  brown,  or  sometimes  light  brown,  the  surtace  com- 
paratively smooth,  which  distinguishes  this  seed  from  seed  of  other  mustards  and 
rape;  taste  somewhat  pungent;  a  frequent  impurity  of  nearly  all  the  common  clover, 
grass,  and  cereal  seeds;  sometimes  an  adulterant  of  rape  seed. 

Indian  (or  brown)  mustard  seeds  (fig.  18,  a)  are  oblong-spherical,  averaging  larger 
than  those  of  charlock,  light-reddish  brown,  the  surface  having  a  distinct  network  of 
fine  ridges;  taste  not  pungent;  occurring  chiefly  in  seeds  of  cereals,  millets,  and 
flax;  common  in  imported  flax  seed;  sometimes  mixed  with  rape  seed. 

Hare's-ear  mustard  seeds  (fig.  18,  b)  are  oblong,  surface  granular,  dark  brown,  and 
if  placed  in  water  develop  mucilage  which  forms  whitish  projecting  points  over  the 
surface  on  drying;  common  in  seed  of  cereals,  millets,  and  nax;  often  in  imported 
seed.    This  is  an  objectionable  weed  of  the  Northern  States. 

Tumbling  mustard  seeds  (fig.  18,  c)  are  very  small,  flattened,  oblong,  and  yellow- 
ish, often  with  a  greenish  line  along  the  side;  found  in  clover  and  flax  seed  from  the 
Northwest. 

Wild  carrot  seeds  (fig.  18,  d)  are  light  brown,  oval,  flattened,  nearly  plane  on  one 
side  and  ridged  lengthwise  on  the  other,  the  ridges  often  bearing  the  remnants  of 
whitiBh  spines;  common  in  red  clover  and  in  imported  alfalfa  seeds,  sometimes  found 
in  grass  seed.  ^ 
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Field  bindweed  seeds  (fig.  18,  e)  are  coarse,  oval,  rounded  on  one  side  and  angular 
on  the  other,  gray,  owin^  to  numerous  light-colored  raised  spots  on  the  surface;  com- 
mon in  seeds  of  cereals,  in  flax,  and  in  omer  coarse  seeds. 

Seeds  of  the  dodders  (fig.  18,  f-j)  as  a  group  are  recognized  by  their  dull,  finely 
roughened  surface,  together  with  their  rounded  or  angular  form  and  their  small  size. 
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Fig.  18.— Noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  farm  seeds  (No.  2):  a,  Indian  mustard;  b,  hare's-ear  mustard;  c, 
tumbling  mustard;  d,  wild  carrot:  e,  field  bindweed;  f,  flax  dodder;  g,  clover  dodder;  h,  small-seeded 
allftlfa  dodder;  1,  field  dodder;  J,  large-seeded  alfalfa  dodder;  k,  com  gromwell;  1,  rat-tail  plantain;  m, 
backhom:  n,  ragweed;  cgomweed;  p,  wild  sunflower;  q,oxeye  daisy;  r,  Canada  thistle;  g,  bull  thistle; 
t,  wild  chicory.    ( Enlarged  and  natural  size.) 

The  slender  spirallv  coiled  embryo  of  the  seed,  devoid  of  two  cotyledons,  is  character- 
istic of  dodder  seed.** 

Flax  dodder  seeds  (fig.  18.  f)  are  rounded  on  one  side  and  angular  on  the  other, 
many  of  the  seeds  umted  together  in  pairs;  soiled  gray  in  color;  found  only  in  flax 
seed;  common  in  imported  seed  and  in  some  domestic  seed.     (See  fig.  12.) 
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Clover  dodder  seeds  (fig.  18,  g)  are  verjr  sBiall,  nearly  spherical  as  a  rule,  grpy  or 
brown;  often  distinctly  pitted;  common  in  imported  clover  and  alial^  seeds;  not 
found  in  grass  seed.     (See  figs.  1  and  2.) 

Small-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  seeds  (fig.  18,  h)  are  similar  in  size  to  seeds  of  clover 
dodder,  but  are  more  oval  and  angular  in  form;  colors  yellowish,  greenish,  or  piurplish; 
common  in  alfalfa  seeds  from  the  Western  States.  Of  the  dodders  infesting  alfalfa 
this  is  the  most  widely  distributed  within  the  United  States.  Its  seed  is  not  found 
in  red  clover  or  grass  seeds. 

The  seed  of  clover  dodder  and  small-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  are  suflBciently  small  to 
admit  of  being  wholly  removed  from  clover  or  alfalfa  seed  of  good  grade  by  the  use 
of  a  sieve  of  proper  mesh  (about  20  to  the  inch).  Clover  dodder  is  a  menace  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Small-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  appears  to  be  naturally  confined 
to  the  dry  regions  of  the  West. 

Field  dodder  seeds  (fig.  18,  i)  are  larger  than  those  of  clover  or  small-seeded  alfalfa 
dodder,  rounded  on  one  face  and  flattened  and  angular  on  the  other;  the  character- 
istic seed  scar  is  a  more  or  less  distinct,  circular  area  having  a  short,  raised  whitish 
line  in  its  center;  seeds  from  the  Great  Basin  region  gray  or  pinkish,  those  from  Chile 
(evident  in  Chilean  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seea)  reddish  brown;  found  in  both  red 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed,  commonest  in  western-grown  alfalfa  seed  and  in  Chilean  red 
clover  and  alfalfa.    The  plants  are  very  destructive  to  clover  and  alfalfa. 

Large-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  seeds  (ng.  18,  j^,  the  largest  of  the  dodders  found  in 
alfalfa,  are  variable  in  size;  some  are  not  lai^er  tnan  and  are  similar  to  the  seeds  of  field 
dodder;  the  largest  are  nearly  circular,  rounded,  and  flattened;  color  gray,  greenish, 
or  more  commonly  brown;  scar  devoid  of  the  raised  whitish  line  to  be  seen  in  field 
dodder  and  often  indistinct;  found  only  in  alfalfa  seed  produced  in  the  Western  States. 
This  dodder  does  not  appear  to  thrive  in  the  Eastern  States.  Field  dodder  and  large- 
seeded  alfalfa  dodder  are  termed  large  seeded  because  their  seeds  can  not  be  wholly 
removed  from  clover  and  alfalfa  seed.  The  greater  part  of  the  field  dodder  can  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  a  sieve  of  20  meshes  to  the  inch. 

Com  gromwell  seeds  (fig.  18.  k)  are  oval,  gray,  or  brown,  and  being  very  hard  the 
name  "  stoneseed  "  is  often  applied  to  them;  found  in  seed  of  red  and  crimson  clovers, 
alfalfa,  cereals,  grasses,  etc. 

Rat-tail  plantain  seeds  (fi^.  18, 1)  are  small,  flat,  angular,  and  black;  the  scar  in  the 
center  of  one  side ;  common  in  seed  of  clovers  and  some  grasses.  Known  also  as  broad- 
leaved  plantain  and  as  Rugel's  plantain*  a  persistent  weed. 

Bucknorn  seeds  (fig.  18,  m)  are  smooth,  shining,  rounded  on  one  side  with  a  deep 
groove  on  the  other,  brown  or  amber  colored,  becoming  coated  with  mucilage  when 
placed  in  water ;«  one  of  the  commonest  impurities  of  farm  seeds,  often  very  abun- 
dant in  seed  imported  from  Europe.  Not  abundant  in  alfalfa  seed  produced  in  the 
Western  States.  Known  also  as  plantain,  English  or  narrow-leaved  plantain,  and 
rib-grass. 

Ragweed  seeds  (fig.  18,  n)  as  they  commonly  occur  are  somewhat  top  shaped,  usually 
with  a  crown  of  several  teeth  or  spines;  the  outer  covering  is  often  broken  away,  the 
seed  then  appearing  pear  shaped,  smooth,  and  brown;  common  in  American  red 
clover  and  in  cereal  grain. 

Gumweed  seeds  (fig.  18,  o)  are  whitish  or  straw  colored,  variable  in  form,  sometimes 
wrinkled;  found  chiefly  in  alfalfa  seed  from  the  Western  States. 

Wild  sunflower  seeds  (fig.  18,  p)  have  the  form  and  the  striped,  mottled  appearance 
familiar  in  the  cultivated  sunflower  seeds,  but  are  much  smaller;  common  in  alfalfa 
seed  and  other  seeds  from  the  Western  States. 

Oxeye  daisy  seeds  (fig.  18,  q)  are  very  small,  but  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  10 
slender,  white  ridges  which  extend  from  end  to  end.  one  ena  usually  bearing  a  knob- 
like projection;  found  frequently,  but  usually  not  abundant,  in  clover  seed  and  small 
grass  seed. 

Canada  thistle  seeds  (fig.  18,  r)  are  smooth,  light  brown,  straight  or  curved,  having 
a  cuplike  rim  at  one  end,  a  projecting  point  often  within  the  rim;  found  in  clover 
seed,  particularly  alsike  fix>m  Canada;  sometimes  in  seed  of  clover  and  grasses  from 
Europe. 

Bull  thistle  seeds  (fig.  18,  s)  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Canada  thistle,  light  colored, 
striped  lengthwise  with  brown,  the  rim  at  one  end  often  yellowish;  common  in  red 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  grass  seeds. 

Wild  chicory  seeds  (fig.  18,  t)  are  brown  or  straw  colored,  usually  mottled,  the  crown 
scales  at  the  broader  end  sometimes  rubbed  away;  common  in  imported  clover,  alfalfa, 
and  certain  kinds  of  grass  seeds,  occurring  in  lesser  degree  in  American-grown  seed. 

a  See  "An  Improved  Method  of  Separating  Buckhom  from  Red  Clover  and  Alfalfa 
Seeds,"  Circular  2,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1908. 
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Other  Weed  Seeds  Commonly  Found  In  Farm  Seeds. 

Certain  kinds  of  weed  seeds  other  than  those  termed  noxious  under 
the  preceding  heading  are  found  frequently,  sometimes  abundant, 
in  various  kinds  of  farm  seeds,  and  thus  cause  incjuiry  from  one 
examining  seeds.  The  degree  of  noxiousness  of  this  class  of  weed 
seeds  differs  with  the  kin£  and  with  the  conditions  of  locahty,  cU- 
mate,  etc.,  under  which  they  are  sown.  While  some  of  the  kinds 
included  in  the  present  Ust  are  looked  upon,  at  least  locally,  as  pests, 
many  of  the  kinds  mentioned  are  of  little  importance  as  field  weeds. 
Since  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  the  relativeljr  unimportant  from  the 
important  seeds,  a  fairly  accurate  classification  of  the  weed  seeds 
found  in  farm  seeds  with  respect  to  their  relative  importance  is  a 
desirable  feature  of  popular  seed  testing. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  refer  serially  to  illustrations  of  60 
kinds  of  weed  seeds  shown  in  figures  19,  20,  and  21. 

Crab-grafls  seeds  (fig.  19,  a)  usually  bear  the  outer  chaff,  which  is  often  soft-hairy, 
one  scale  as  long  as  the  seed  and  distinctly  3-ridged,  the  other  half  the  length  of  the 
seed;  straw  colored,  brown,  or  purplish;  common  in  seeds  of  clovers,  almlfa,  and 
grasses;  plants  sometimes  very  troublesome. 

Witch-grass  seeds  (fie.  19,  b)  occur  both  with  and  without  the  outer  chaff,  which 
is  lance  snaped,  smooth,  and  brown;  seeds  freed  from  the  chaff  are  oval,  light  gray 
or  dark  ^y,  smooth,  and  polished;  common  in  seeds  of  clovers,  al^^,  and  grasses; 
plants  widely  distributed;  comparatively  unimportant. 

Yellow  foxtail  seeds  ^fig.  19,  c)  are  oval,  flat  on  one  side  and  arched  on  the  other, 
chaff  straw  colored,  light  brown,  or  greenish,  as  lone  as  the  seed  on  the  flat  face,  a 
half-lenj^th  scale  on  the  arched  face;  the  light-colored  or  dark-colored  seed  within  the 
chaff  distinctly  ridded  crosswise  on  the  arched  face,  often  free  from  the  outer  chaff; 
common  in  many  kinds  of  farm  seeds. 

Green  foxtail  seeds  (fig.  19,  d)  are  oval,  convex  on  both  faces,  the  whitish  or  straw- 
colored  outer  chaff  as  long  as  the  seed  on  both  faces;  seed  within  the  chaff  straw 
colored,  gray,  or  brown,  the  darker  seeds  often  mottled,  the  surface  finely  roughened 
and  dull;  common  in  many  kinds  of  farm  seeds.  Both  vellow  and  green  foxtail  grasses 
are  widely  distributed  summer  weeds  occupying  valuable  space  in  crops.  Green 
foxtail  seeds  are  distinguished  from  seeds  of  foxtail  millet  by  their  smaller  size  and 
rough,  dull  surface. 

Velvet  grass  seeds  (fig.  19,  c)  usuallv  appear  in  the  chaff,  which  is  thin,  oval,  and 
straw  colored,  the  surface  covered  witn  fine,  stiflSsh  hairs;  a  single  oval,  shining  seed 
usually  found  within  the  chaff;  a  common  impurity  of  coarse  grass  seeds. 

Soft  chess  seeds  (fig.  19,  f)  are  lance  shaped,  usually  much  flattened,  straw  colored, 
the  lemma  awned  at  its  apex,  its  back  usually  wrinkled,  the  palea  and  grain  shorter 
than  the  lemma;  common  in  imported  coarse  grass  seeds;  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  but  not  an  important  weed  except  on  the  racific  coast. 

Sedee  seeds  (fig.  19,  g)  when  covered  by  the  chaffy  hull  are  flask  shaped,  straw  col- 
ored, brown,  or  greenish,  flattened  and  tnin  with  respect  to  the  several  kinds  found 
in  farm  seeds;  seeds  freed  from  the  outer  chaff  are  oval,  lens  shaped,  and  li^ht  brown; 
common  in  grass  seeds,  particularly  blu^^rass  seed;  plants  comparatively  unimportant. 

Sorrel  (or  sheep's  sorrel)  seeds  (fig.  19,  h)  are  small,  oval,  3-angled,  the  outer  chaffy 
hull  dull  reddish  brown;  seeds  freed  from  the  hull  are  reddish  brown,  smooth,  and 
polished;  found  in  farm  seed  both  with  and  without  the  hull;  a  common  impurity, 
appearing  in  seeds  of  clovers,  grasses,  poorly  cleaned  cereals,  millets,  etc.;  a  cosmo- 
politan weed  often  troublesome  until  subdued. 

Knotweed  seeds  (fig.  19,  1)  are  dmrply  oval,  3-angled,  dull  reddish-brown  in  the 
absence  of  the  brown  chany  covering,  a  part  of  which  is  usually  borne  at  the  broader 
end;  common  in  clover  seed  and  grass  seed;  plants  usually  of  minor  importance  as 
field  weeds. 

Pale  knotweed  seeds  (fig.  19,  ))  are  nearly  circular,  flattened,  and  chestnut  brown 
when  freed  from  the  redoish-brown,  sometimes  adherent,  chaffy  covering;  common 
in  seed  of  coarse  grasses,  cereals,  and  flax,  often  abundant  in  imported  seed.  The 
plants  grow  chiefly  in  moist  places  and  are  not  troublesome  on  uplands. 

Lady's-thumb  seeds  (fie.  19,  k^  are  usually  free  from  the  chafiy  covering  and  are 
then  black,  shining,  broadly  oval,  and  flattened,  or  sometimes  3-angled;  common  in 
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various  kinds  of  farm  seeds,  particularly  American-grown  red  clover  seed.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  knotweeds,  to  which  it  is  closely  related. 
This  plant  is  common  on  dry  uplands. 

Lamb's-quarters  (goosefoot)  seeds  (fig.  19, 1)  are  small,  lens  shaped,  dark  brown,  or 
black  and  shining,  sometimes  found  within  a  chaffy  covering  of  five  scales;  common 
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Fio.  19.— Other  weed  seeds  commonly  found  In  farm  seeds  (No.  1):  a.  Crab-grass;  b»  witoh-crass:  c,  yel- 
low foxtail;  d,  green  foxtail:  e,  velvet  grass;  f,  soft  chess;  g .  sedge;  ta,  sorrel;  i,  knotweed;  J,  pale  knot- 
weed;  k,  lady's-thumb;  1,  lamb's-quarters;  m,  wild  saltbush;  n,  rough  amaranth;  o,  sorting  ama- 
ranth; ;  p,  wild  spurry;  q  and  r,  chickweed;  a,  mouse-ear  chlckweed;  t,  forked  catchny.    (Enlarged  • 
and  natural  size.) 

in  all  kinds  of  farm  seeds,  particularly  clover  and  grass  seeds;  a  well-known  weed  of 
gardens,  cultivated  fields,  and  meadows. 

Wild  saltbush  seeds  (fig.  19,  m)  are  thin,  trian^lar  or  wedge  shaped,  veined,  straw 
colored,  or  purplish,  their  two  scales  inclosing  a  single  small  seed;  found  in  American- 
grown  sdfalia,  not  appearing  in  imported  seed. 

Amaranth  (pigweed)  seeds  (fig.  19,  n  and  o)  are  lens  shaped,  black,  and  highly 
polished.    Seeds  of  rough  amaranth  (fig.  19,  n)  are  oval  in  outline;  those  of  tumbling 
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amaranth'  are  somewhat  smaller  and  nearly  circular  in  outline,  while  seeds  of  spread- 
ing amaranth  (fig.  19,  o)  are  much  larger  and  nearly  circular  in  outline,  the  sides 
being  strongly  convex.  Seeds  of  rough  amaranth  and  of  tumbling  amaranth  are  com- 
mon in  various  kinds  of  farm  seeds,  particularly  clover.  Spreading  amaranth  is 
native  in  the  Western  States  and  its  seeds  often  appear  in  alfalfa  from  that  region. 

Wild  spurry  seeds  (fig.  19,  p)  are  very  small,  black,  and  nearly  spherical.  A  narrow 
light-colored  rim  encircles  the  seed  and  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other  weed  seeds. 
Some  seeds  are  flecked  with  whitish  particles;  common  in  imported  clover  seed. 

Chickweed  seeds  (fig.  19,  q  and  r)  are  small,  mostly  brown,  nearly  circular,  and 
flattened;  one  kind  (fig.  19,  q),  common  in  clover  seed  imported  from  Europe,  has 
numerous  interlacing  wrinkles  covering  the  surface,  the  other  kind  (fig.  19,  r)  is  borne 
by  a  common  weed  in  lawns,  gardens,  and  thin  meadows,  has  the  surface  covered 
with  individual  tubercles  arranged  in  more  or  less  distinct  rows,  and  is  found  in  both 
imported  and  domestic  clover  seed. 

Mouse-ear  chickweed  seeds  (fig.  19,  s)  are  minute,  flattened,  wedge  shaped,  tuber- 
cled,  and  distinctly  reddish  brown;  common  in  small  clover  and  grass  seeds,  particu- 
larly in  alsike  and  timothy  produced  in  Canada.  This  is  a  somewhat  insigni^cant 
weed  of  lawns  and  thin  meadows. 

Forked  catchfly  seeds  (fig.  19,  t)  are  very  similar  to  those  of  white  campion  (fig. 
17,  j),  bladder  campion  (fig.  17,  k),  and  nignt-flowering  catchfly  (fig.  17, 1),  but  differ 
in  having  the  tubercles  on  each  fece  of  the  seed  arranged  in  a  few  distinct  rows. 
These  kidney-shaped  brown  seeds  often  appear  in  European-grown  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  seed. 

Creeping  buttercup  seeds  (fig.  20,  a)  are  oval,  flattened,  brown  or  reddish  brown, 
with  a  lighter  rim,  and  have  a  prominent,  straight,  or  slightly  curved  beak;  common 
in  iiliported  crimson  clover,  m^ulow  fescue,  and  rye-grass  seeds. 

Peppergrass  seeds  (fig.  20,  b)  are  oval,  flattened,  thin,  reddish  yellow,  and  have 
a  curved  groove  on  each  face;  common,  and  sometimes  abundant,  in  clover  and 
grass  seeds,  particularly  in  timothy;  a  widely  distributed  annual  weed  of  waysides, 
gardens,  and  meadows. 

Shepherd 's-purse  seeds  (fig.  20,  c)  are  minute,  reddish  yellow,  oblong,  and  flat- 
tened, with  two  more  or  less  distinct  grooves  on  each  face;  common  in  seeds  of  white, 
aHke,  and  poorly  cleaned  red  clovers;  a  cosmopolitan,  annual  weed. 

Cinquefoil  seeds  ^fig.  20,  d)  are  minute,  straw  colored,  oval,  and  lens  shaped,  the 
faces  bearing  curvea  and  forked  ridges;  common  in  alsike  clover  and  timothy. 

Hop  clover  seeds  (fig.  20,  e)  are  minute,  elliptical,  yellowish,  the  surface  smooth 
and  snining;  common  in  poorly  cleaned  clover  seed.  The  reddish  flowers  (shown 
at  the  right  of  the  figure)  are  common  in  imported  orchard  grass,  meadow  rescue, 
and  rye-grass  seeds. 

Yellow  trefoil  seeds  (fig.  20,  f)  are  oval  with  a  projecting  point  on  the  edge,  yel- 
lowish brown,  or  tingea  with  green.  Besides  being  used  as  an  adulterant  of  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed,  some  seeds  occur  incidentally  in  clover  and  grass  seeds.  Mature, 
black,  oval  pods  or  immature  green  pods  are  common  in  coarse  grass  seeds.  The 
plants  are  widely  distributed  here  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Bird's-foot  trefoil  seeds  (fig.  20,  g)  are  small,  nearly  spherical,  brown,  and  often 
mottled;  frequently  found  in  imported  clover  and  alfalfa  seeds;  a  cultivated  plant 
.in  Europe. 

Wild  geranium  seeds  (fig.  20,  h,  i,  and  j)  as  commonly  found  in  farm  seeds  represent 
three  kinds  of  plants.  Seeds  of  one  kind  (fig.  20,  h)  are  oblong  and  pitted,  having  a 
whitish  or  light-brown  network  over  a  darker  brown  background  (tnus  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  seeds);  common  in  imported  crimson  clover  and  coarse  grass 
seeds.  Another  kind  (fig.  20,  i)  has  smaller,  smooth,  rounded  seeds  which  are  often 
covered  by  a  brown  hull  bearing  several  diagonal  ridges  on  each  side;  often  found 
in  imported  clover  and  grass  seeds.  A  third  kind  (fig.  20.  j)  has  more  oval,  smooth 
seeds,  some  of  which  are  covered  by  a  somewhat  flattened,  finely  hairy  hull;  found 
in  imported  clover  and  grass  seeds. 

Stork*s-bill  seeds  (fig.  20,  k)  are  somewhat  club  shaped,  smooth,  brown,  and  often 
.covered  by  a  sharp-pointed,  brown,  hairy  hull;  found  in  clover,  alfalfa,  and  grass 
seeds;  commonest  in  imported  seed. 

Spurge  seeds  (fig.  20, 1)  are  steel  gray  or  dark  brown,  oval,  and  somewhat  4-angled, 
the  angles  lightest  colored,  a  few  cross-ridges  between  the  angles,  one  of  the  angles 
bearing  a  slender,  black  line;  common  in  American  red  clover  seed. 

Spiny  sida  seeds  (fig.  20,  m)  are  brown,  rounded  on  one  side,  angular  on  the  other, 
and  notched  at  the  broader  end;  common  in  American -grown  red  clover  seed;  the 
forked,  often  netted-veined  seed  vessels  (shown  at  right-hand  side  of  figure)  some- 
times appear  in  poorly  cleaned  clover,  but  are  more  common  in  grass  seeds. 
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Evening  primrose  seeds  (fig.  20,  n)  are  small,  reddish  brown,  and  angular,  prismatic, 
or  curved;  the  comers  are  thin-edged,  the  faces  finely  grooved;  common  in  timothy 
and  sometimes  found  in  clover  seed. 

Red  pimpernel  seeds  (fig.  20,  o)  are  small,  3-angled,  and  reddish  brown;  surface 
finely  roughened  or  sometimes  partly  smooth  and  black;  somewhat  resemble  seeds 
of  sorrel  (fig.  19,  h)  having  the  chaffy  covering;  very  common  in  imported  clover  and 
alfalfa  seeds,  often  in  grass  seed. 

Sticktight  seeds  (fig.  20,  p)  are  small,  oval,  brown  burs  having  many  barbed  prickles; 
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FiQ.  20.— Other  weed  seeds  commonly  found  In  farm  seeds  (No.  2):  a,  Creeping  buttercap:  b,  pepper- 
;  c  shepherd *s-purse;  d,  clnquefoil;  e,  hop  clover;  f,  yellow  trefoil;  g,  Dlrd's-foot  tjeioil;  h,  1,  and 


J,  wild  geraniums;  k,  stork's-bill;  I,  spurge;  m,  spiny  sida;  n,  evening  primrose;  o,  red  pimpernel;  p, 
sticktight;  q,  forget-me-not;  r,  g,  and  t,  vervain.    (Enlarged  and  natural  size.) 

when  in  clover,  most  of  the  prickles  are  usually  broken  away;  when  in  grass  seeds, 
some  or  all  of  the  prickles  are  usually  uninjured;  found  in  red  clover,  particularly 
that  from  Canada,  in  seed  of  coarse  passes,  millets,  cereals,  and  flax;  often  in  seed 
imported  from  Europe. 

Forget-me-not  seeds  (fig.  20,  q)  are  small,  black,  shining,  oval,  rounded  on  one 
face,  and  angled  on  the  other;  common  in  imported  clover  and  grass  seeds. 
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Vervain  eeede  (fig.  20,  r,  8,  and  t)  are  oblong,  reddish  or  dark  brown,  veined  on 
oDe  side,  angled  and  often  grav  on  the  other.  One  kind  (fig.  20,  r)  has  a  distinct 
network  of  ridged  veins  on  tne  back,  the  surfe^^e  between  the  veins  shining;  common 
in  Europ^Ln  clover  and  alfalfa  seeds.  The  other  two  kinds  of  vervain  commonly 
found  in  iarm  seeds  have  indistinct  veins  on  the  back  which  is  dull,  one  of  them 
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Fw.  21.— Other  weed  seeds  commonly  found  In  farm  seeds  (No.  3) :  a,  Catmint;  b,  hoalall;  c,  rouRh-leaved 
toadflax;  d,  smaller  broad-leaved  plantain;  e,  bracted  plantain;  f,  dwarf  plantain;  g,  flehi  madder;  h, 
cleavers;  i  and  J,  wild  com  salad;  k,  poverty  weed;  1,  black-eyed  Susan;  m,  dog  fennel;  n,  field  camo- 
mfle;  o,  scentless  camomile;  p,  com  flower;  q,  cat's-ear;  r,  oxtongue;  g,  hawkweed  picris;  t,  hawkweed. 
(Enlarged  and  natural  size.) 

(fig.  20,  s)  being  comparatively  broad  and  brown;  the  other  (fig.  20,  t)  being  slender 
and  lighter,  reddish  colored;  seeds  common  in  American-grown  clover  seed. 

Catmint  seeds  (fig.  21,  a)  are  oval,  dark  reddish  brown  or  darker,  smooth  and  dull, 
readily  distinguish^  by  the  two  white  scar  spots,  side  by  side  at  one  end  of  the  seed; 
common  in  clover  seed,  particularly  Canadian-grown  alsike. 
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Healall  seeds  (fie.  21,  b)  are  light  brown,  oval,  with  a  characteristic  whitish  apjMad- 
age  at  the  pointea  end,  laint  dark  lines  traversing  the  faces  and  edges;  one  of  the 
commonest  impurities  of  both  domestic  and  imported  clover  and  grass  seeds. 

Rough-leaved  toadflax  seeds  (fig.  21,  c)  are  very  small,  oblong,  having  a  light- 
brown,  wrinkled  surface;  plants  not  evidently  important,  but  the  seeds,  as  common 
impurities  of  imported  clover  seed,  indicate  the  foreign  origin  of  the  lots  containing 
them^ 

The  smaller  broad-leaved  plantain  seeds  (fig.  21,  d)  are  similar  to  those  of  rat-tail 
plantain  (fig.  18,  1),  but  are  smaller,  greenish  or  brown,  the  surface  having  slender, 
wavy  dark  lines;  common  in  poorlj?  cleaned  clover  and  grass  seed. 

Bracted  plantain  seeds  (fig.  21,  e)  are  similar  to  those  of  buckhom  (fig.  18,  m), 
but  they  are  broader,  dull  reddish  brown,  and  the  broad  groove  on  one  face  is  bor- 
dered by  a  white  stripe;  the  rounded  face  is  crossed  near  its  center  by  a  shallow 
groove;  common  in  American-grown  red  clover  seed;  sometimes  found  in  alfalfa  and 
grass  seeds  and  occasionally  in  imported  seed;  a  common  annual  plant  of  light 
lands. 

Dwarf  plantain  seeds  (fig.  21,  f)  are  light  brown,  oval,  rounded  on  one  face,  and 
broadly  grooved  on  the  omer;  found  in  crimson  clover  seed  produced  in  Atlantic 
Coast  States. 

Field  madder  seeds  (fig.  21,  g)  are  oval,  gray  in  having  numerous  white  surface 
spots,  some  of  the  seeds  having  three  frail,  whitish  teeth,  others  devoid  of  the  teeth; 
common  in  seed  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  grasses?;   confined  chiefly  to  imported  seed. 

Cleavers  seeds  (fig.  21,  h)  are  coarse,  circular,  one  face  rounded,  the  other  depressed 
in  the  center;  the  surface  is  covered  with  hair-bearing  tubercles  from  which  the  hairs 
may  be  more  or  less  rubbed  away;  the  entire  outer  surface  is  sometimes  rubbed  away, 
leaving  the  seed  smooth  and  brown;  common  in  seed  of  coarse  grasses,  millets,  cereals, 
and  flax;  a  common  impurity  of  imported  seed. 

Seeds  of  wild  com  salaa  representing  two  kinds,  commonly  appear  in  clover 
imported  from  Europe.  They  are  brown,  one  kind  (fig.  21,  i)  being  slenderly  oval 
and  nearly  smooth,  the  other  (fig.  21,  j)  being  broader  and  usually  more  or  less 
covered  with  white  hairs.  The  presence  of  these  seeds  in  clover  indicates  ita  foreign 
production. 

Poverty  weed  seeds  (fig.  21,  k)  are  oval  and  dull  brown,  straight,  or  somewhat 
curved.  They  occur  in  alfalfa  seed  from  the  Western  Sta,tes;  not  found  in  foreign- 
grown  seed. 

Black-eyed  Susan,  or  yellow  daisy,  seeds  (fig.  21,  1)  are  minute,  black,  prismatic, 
finely  ridged  lengthwise,  and  4-angled;  found  chiefly  in  timothy  seed. 

Mayweed  (dog  fennel)  seeds  (fig.  21,  m)  are  oval  or  club  shaped,  straw  colored  or 
brown,  ridged  lengthwise,  the  ridges  more  or  less  distinctly  tubercled;  very  common 
in  both  domestic  and  irapwrted  seed  of  clover  and  grasses. 

Field  camomile  seeds  (fig.  21,  n)  are  prismatic,  some  broad  and  deeply  grooved 
lengthwise,  others  slender  and  lightly  grooved  or  smooth;  color  whitish,  light  brown, 
or  dark  brown;  common  in  domestic  and  imported  clover  and  grass  seeas. 

Scentless  camomile  seeds  (fig.  21,  o)  are  prismatic,  the  surface  rough  and  black,  one 
face  having  three  prominent  brown  ribs,  the  other  showing  two  of  these  ribs  and  a 
partial  third  rib;  common  in  poorly-cleaned  clover  seed  and  grass  seed,  particularly 
the  seed  of  sweet  vernal  grass  imported  from  Europe. 

Com  flower  (blue  bottle)  seeds  (fig.  21,  p)  are  easily  reco^ized  by  the  bluish  color 
of  the  body  of  the  seed  and  the  tawny  color  of  the  brush  of  bnstles  each  bears;  common 
in  both  domestic  and  imported  coarse  seeds,  including  crimson  clover,  grasses,  cereals, 
millets,  and  flax. 

Cat's-ear  seeds  (fig.  21,  q)  are  slender,  reddish  brown,  rough,  and  sometimes  bear  a 
slender  beak  tipped  by  a  brush  of  whitish  bristles;  found  in  clover  seed  and  grass  seed, 
a  common  impurity  of  imported  seed. 

Oxtongue  seeds  (fig.  21,  r)  are  mostly  lance  shaped,  reddish  yellow,  the  surface  hav- 
ing dark  transverse  lines,  the  margin  at  the  broader  end  of  the  seed  roughened  (as 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  figure);  a  part  of  the  seeds  whitish,  curved,  the  inner  curved 
edge  white-hairy  (shown  at  the  upj)er  right-hand  of  the  figure);  common  in  p>oorly 
cleaned  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seea  imported  from  Europe;  not  found  in  domestic- 
grown  seed. 

Hawkweed  picris  seeds  (fig.  21,  s)  are  reddish  brown,  straight  or  curved,  bearing 
fine  transverse,  dark-edged  ndges,  the  faces  of  the  seed  having  one  or  two  slender 
grooves  lengthwise;  frequently  found  in  imported  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seed. 

Hawkweed  seeds  (fi^.  21,  t)  are  small,  black,  cylindrical,  ridded  lengthwise,  pointed 
at  one  end,  the  oppasite  end  bearing  a  short  bmsh  of  fine,  white  bristles;  common  in 
grass  seed.  The  seeds  of  several  kinds  of  hawkweed  are  similar.  One  kind  is  the 
orange  hawkweed,  which  has  proved  troublesome  in  the  Northeastern  States. 
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DETAILS  OF  MAKING  SEED  TESTS.  * 

Procedure. — Certain  details  of  procedure  in  making  seed  tests  should 
be  followed  if  tests  of  seeds  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  fairly  com- 
parable. The  natural  course  to  be  followed  in  testing  forage-crop 
seeds  involves,  in  general,  the  preparation  of  the  small  sample  for 
actual  test,  its  examination,  the  separation  of  the  crop  seed  and  its 
impurities,  a  test  of  the  germinating  power  of  the  crop  seed,  and  the 
determination  of  the  actual  value  or  the  seed  as  compared  with  pure 
seed. 

Caseful  work  in  making  a  test  is  comparatively  useless  if  the  sample 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  bulk  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  taken. 

The  responsibility  for  selecting  the  small  trade  sample  rests 
entirely  with  the  dealer  who  subnuts  it.  When  seed  in  bulk,  as  in  a 
sack,  is  to  be  sampled,  small  amounts  of  seed  should  be  taken  from 
the  top,  bottom,  sides,  and  center  of  the  sack.  If  the  sack  be  emptied 
and  the  seed  thoroughly  mixed,  it  is  probable  that  a  fairer  sample  can 
be  taken. 

The  test  sample. — Since  the  small  sample  thus  taken  or  the  trade 
sample  will  be  too  large  to  be  tested  in  its  entirety,  it  must  be  again 
subdivided  to  obtain  the  test  sample.  In  official  tests  this  all- 
important  subdivision  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  mechanical  mixer, 
which  takes  a  little  from  all  parts  of  the  larger  qu  an  tit  v.  In  home 
testing  perhaps  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  pour  the  seed  in  a 
symmetrical  pile  on  a  flat  surface  and  carefully  subdivide  it  bv  means 
of  a  table  kmfe.  A  subdivision  amounting  to  a  teaspoonfuf  for  the 
clovers  and  small-seeded  grasses,  a  tablespoonful  for  tne  coarse  grass 
seeds,  and  a  considerably  larger  amount  for  cereal  grains  may  be 
accepted  for  the  test. 

The  balance  previously  described  (p.  11)  having  been  put  in  proper 
condition  for  use,  the  total  weight  of  the  selected  sample  is  to  be 
taken  and  recorded  in  terms  of  whole  and  fractional  shots.  This 
permits  the  computation  of  percentages  by  ordinary  division  accord- 
mg  to  the  methods  used  in  percentage.  If,  however,  quantities  of 
seed  balancing  61  or  12^  shots  are  used,  the  one-sixteenth  shot  weight 
represents  1  per  cent  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  as  heretofore  explained. 

The  pure  seed. — After  the  sample  is  weighed  it  is  spread  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  folded  in  the  form  of  a  tray  (p.  14)  and  should  first  be 
examined  with  reference  to  whether  it  is  true  to  name.  Attention 
should  then  be  directed  to  the  possible  presence  of  some  particular 
adulterant  liable  to  be  present.  All  the  foreign  seeds  (except  certain 
adulterants),  including  other  crop  seeds  and  weed  seeds,  also  inert 
matter,  as  pieces  of  stems,  chaff,  sand,  and  badly  broken  seeds,  are 
to  be  separated  from  the  kind  under  test.  Both  plump  and  shriveled 
crop  seed  should  be  classed  as  '^pure  seed.''  While  the  shriveled  seed 
very  evidently  may  be  worthless,  it  nevertheless  is  a  part  of  the  crop 
seea,  and  its  worthlessness  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  germination 
test. 

If  certain  specific  adulterants,  as  trefoil,  sweet  clover,  bur  clover, 
Canada  blue^ass,  and  rye-grass,  are  found,  the  adulterant  seeds  are 
left  mixed  with  the  crop  seed  when  the  other  foreign  seeds  are  sepa- 
rated. The  proportion  of  the  adulterant  is  then  determined  by  count 
from  a  part  of  the  mixture. 
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If  certain *kinds  of  foreign  crop  seeds  or  of  weed  seeds  are  especially 
abundant  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  rest  in 
order  to  determine  their  quantity,  but  if  not  the  forei^  matter  for 
convenience  may  be  mixed  together  irr^pective  of  its  character. 
In  official  tests  the  foreign  seed  and  the  inert  matter  are  separated, 
their  quantities  being  determined  individually.  After  the  pure  seed 
and  the  foreign  materials  of  the  sample  have  been  separated  the  pro- 
portion of  pure  seed  is  determined  by  comparing  its  weight  with  that 
of  the  entire  sample,  expressing  the  result  in  per  cent.  If  quantities 
of  seed  weighing  6}  shots  or  12  J  shots  have  been  taken  for  the  original 
test  sample,  each  iVshot  weight  of  pure  seed  represents  1  per  cent 
or  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  respectively. 

Determination  of  adulterants.^ — When  an  adulterant  is  found  and 
its  kind  ascertained  by  examination,  its  quantity  must  be  deter- 
mined. When  such  seed  as  that  of  trefoil,  sweet  clover,  Canada  blue- 
grass,  and  other  kinds  have  been  used,  their  separation  from  all  the 
pure  seed  of  a  test  sample  is  laborious  and  not  justified  by  the  infor- 
mation gained.  Since  the  weight  of  these  seeds  is  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  the  seeds  with  which  they  are  mixed,  their  rela- 
tive proportion  to  pure  seed  is  determined  by  count.  After  all  other 
foreign  seeds  and  other  materials  have  been  separated  from  the  pure 
seed  and  adulterant  together  1,000  seeds  of  the  mixed  crop  seed  and 
adulterant  are  counted  out  indiscriminately.  This  number  of  seeds 
is  then  carefully  separated  into  pure-crop  seed  and  adulterant  and 
the  number  of  each  ascertained  by  actual  count.  If  a  sample  of 
red  clover  seed  is  found  to  be  adulterated  with  trefoil  to  the  extent 
of  400  seeds  in  1,000  seeds  of  the  mixture,  the  trefoil  is  determined  to 
be  400-^1,000  =  40  per  cent  of  the  mixture.  If  other  foreign  matter 
in  the  sample  amounts  to  15  per  cent,  the  clover  and  trefoil  mixture 
represents  85  per  cent  of  the  original  sample.  The  trefoil  adulterant 
therefore  amounts  to  40  per  cent  of  85  per  cent,  or  34  per  cent  of  the 
seed  under  test. 

Examination  of  weed  seeds. — The  weed  seeds  should  be  examined 
for  kinds  representing  important  weeds.  A  knowledge  of  what 
important  weed  seeds  are  liable  to  occur  in  particular  kinds  of  crop 
seed  is  very  helpful.  For  this  reason  the  results  of  many  tests  are 
utilized  in  the  subsequent  remarks  on  testing  particular  kinds  of 
seed.  Suspected  weed  seeds  should  be  carefulnr  compared  with  the 
illustrations  relating  to  this  class  of  seeds.  Many  Kinds  of  weed 
seeds  not  illustrated  in  this  bulletin  will  be  found.  Most  of  these,  as 
a  rule,  are  of  relatively  minor  importance. 

The  germination  test. — It  is  important  in  separating  pure  seed 
for  the  germination  test  that  the  counting  be  done  indiscriminately — 
without  selection  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  seed.  The  tendency  of 
the  beginner  is  to  select  the  more  promising-looking  seeds  for  the 
germination  test.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  the 
test  is  to  learn  what  percentage  of  the  total  pure  seed  will  germinate. 
If  the  more  promising  seed  is  selected,  the  results  of  the  test  are 
deceiving  in  ravor  of  the  dealer. 

Of  small  seeds  (such  as  forage  crop  and  cereals),  200  are  counted; 
of  larger  seeds  100  are  taken,  each  in  duplicate.     In  the  special  indi- 

oSee  Farmers'  Bulletin  382,  entitled  *'The  Adulteration  of  Forage-Plant  Seeds." 
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yidual  ear  tests  of  com  only  a  few  seeds  are  used.  In  adulterated 
samples  the  necessary  number  of  pure  seeds  can  usually  be  obtained 
from  the  separation  of  the  1,000  seeds.  It  is  obvious  that  accurate 
counting  is  important  to  insure  accuracy  in  computing  the  result. 

The  conditions  essential  to  seed  germination  are  sufScient  moisture, 
warmth,  and  air.  Sufficient  water  should  be  supphed  to  keep  the 
seeds  thoroughly  moistened  during  germination,  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  rest  in  water.  The  temperature  or  living  rooms  ranging 
from  65®  to  85®  F.  is  suitable  for  germination.  A  place  in  the  room 
should  be  selected  where  the  dav  and  the  night  temperatures  will  be 
fairly  uniform.  Thus  the  window  sill  is  too  cold  m  winter  and  a 
shelf  directly  oyer  the  stove  is  too  warm.  The  germination  of  some 
kinds  of  seeds  is  favored  by  the  varying  day  and  night  temperature 
of  living  rooms.  Germinating  seeds  must  be  suppUed  with  fresh 
air.  If  the  air  is  confined,  it  loses  its  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  to 
gennination,  and  there  is  no  means  for  escape  of  carbon  dioxid,  a  gas 
produced  by  the  germination  process  but  detrimental  to  it.  A  proper 
covering  of  cloth,  paper,  wood,  or  glass  for  the  seed  germinator 
which  prevents  too  rapid  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation,  while  not 
hindering  the  admission  of  air,  should  not  be  neglected.  In  order  to 
insure  sufficient  air,  very  small  seeds  germinate  best  on  top  of  the 
germinator  cloth  or  paper,  while  larger  seeds  do  better  when  placed 
between  cloth  or  paper  folds. 

When  sand  or  soil  is  used  in  testing  germination,  the  seeds  should 
have  but  a  very  light  covering.  Before  the  sprouts  appear  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand  may  be  kept  covered  to  hold  the  moisture.  Germi- 
nation in  sand  and  m  soil  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  slower  than  when 
the  test  is  made  in  cloth  or  paper. 

Seed  in  the  germinator  should  be  examined  daily  to  note  the 
extent  and  vigor  of  germination.  Weak,  slow  germination  indicates 
low  vitahty,  unpromising  for  good  field  results  in  plant  production. 

Red  clover  and  alfalfa  seea  are  sometimes  so  slow  in  absorbing 
moisture  that  the  gennination  is  delayed  several  days  or  even  sev- 
eral weeks.  This  is  particularly  true  of  new  seed.  The  same  seed  a 
year  later  may  show  a  greatly  reduced  amount  of  this  so-called 
"hard  seed'*  and  therefore  a  higher  percentage  of  germination  under 
test.  Such  seed  remains  hard  in  the  test  when  other  seed  has  become 
soft  by  the  absorption  of  water. 

The  time  required  for  germination  differs  with  different  kinds  of 
seed.  Between  the  times  of  appearance  of  the  first  and  the  last 
sprouts  there  is  a  period  of  maximum  germination  when  the  practical 
germinating  value  of  the  seed  is  evident. 

Determining  the  actual  value  of  the  seed. — The  actual  value  of 
the  pure,  germinable  seed  in  a  sample  depends  on  its  quantity,  as 
compared  with  the  total  weight  of  the  sample.  Assuming,  for  lUus- 
tra*ion,  a  standard  of  absolute  purity  and  viabiUty  in  seed  selling  at 
$10  per  100  pounds,  such  seed  is  actually  worth,  at  this  rate,  10  cents 
per  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  seed  selling  at  the  same  price,  but 
on  test  showing  a  purity  of  80  per  cent  and  viabihty  of  70  per  cent, 
contains  but  70  per  cent  of  80  per  cent,  or  56  per  cent  of  pure,  viable 
seed.  At  $10  per  100  pounds  of  this  seed  as  sold  the  good  seed  actu- 
aUy  costs  nearly  18  cents  per  pound. 
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This  ideal  state  of  perfection  in  purity  and  viability  of  seed  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  attained.  It  is  important,  however,  to  know  the 
highest  quality  that  seed  can  justly  be  expected  to  show.  It  is  fair 
that  the  best  seed  that  is  marketed  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  this 
respect,  because  the  average  results  of  miscellaneous  tests  of  any 

f)articular  kind  are  too  low,  since  some  samples  are  altogether  too 
ow  in  quality.  The  fact  that  seed  of  the  principal  forage  crops  in 
which  both  the  purity  and  the  viabiUty  closely  approach  100  per  cent 
does  appear  on  the  market  justifies  one  in  assummg  that  all  seed  of 
these  crops  sold  as  hi^h  grade  should  possess  equally  good  quality. 

The  practical  application  of  this  understanding  as  to  quality  ma^ 
sometimes  admit  of  due  allowance.  For  example,  clover  seed  is 
sometimes  sold  locally  in  the  chaff.  If  such  seed  is  known  to  be 
free  from  noxious  weed  seeds,  it  can  safely  be  purchased  if  proper 
allowance  be  made  for  the  proportion  of  worthless  chaff  and  unde- 
veloped seed.  An  average  sample  of  the  chaffy  seed  may  be  weighed 
and  its  percentage  of  good  seed  ascertaincKi.  Since  clover  seed 
weighs  60  pounds  per  bushel,  the  actual  value  of  such  chaffy  seed 
can  readily  be  determined,  the  price  regulated,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  sown  accurately  gauged. 

The  actual  proportion  of  pure,  viable  seed  in  a  sample  is  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  its  percentages  of  purity  and  viability 
expressed  in  per  cent. 

TESTDTG  PAETICTJLAB  EIVDS  OF  SEEDS. 
OENBBAL  CONSIDEBATIONS. 

The  work  of  seed  testing  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  seed  of  particular 
kinds  of  crops.  For  illustration,  the  adulterants  used  with  different 
kinds  of  seeds  differ  in  kind;  the  conditions  of  culture,  of  harvesting, 
and  of  preparation  for  market  tend  to  influence  the  condition  of 
the  seecl;  tne  kind  and  source  of  the  seed  influence  the  character 
of  its  impurities.  Kinds  of  seed  supplied  to  the  market  from  both 
domestic  and  foreign  grown  stocks  should  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  source.  The  significance  of  the  kinds  of  weed  seeds 
as  indicating  the  source  of  the  seed  is  at  present  chiefly  applicable 
to  the  seed  of  the  clovers  and  alfalfa. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  the  testing  of  particular  kinds  of 
seeds  it  is  assumed  that  the  previously  discussed  methods  of  making 
seed  tests  in  general  will  be  oorne  in  mind,  leaving  the  present  dis- 
cussion to  relate  chiefly  to  conditions  peculiar  to  the  several  kinds 
of  seeds  considered.  To  avoid  repetition,  it  may  be  stated  that 
for  the  test  sample  of  clovers,  alfalfa,  and  medium-seeded  grasses 
seed  equaling  12^  BB  shots  in  weight  may  be  taken;  of  the  smaller 
seeded  redtop  and  bluegrasses  half  this  weight,  equal  to  6J  BB 
shots,  will  suffice;  of  coarse  seeds  (as  oats,  barley,  vetch,  etc.), 
double  the  weight  of  12^  BB  shots  may  be  used.  Several  sub- 
divisions of  the  larger  sample  may  thus  be  required  to  segregate 
the  small  test  sample.  A  httle  care  will  insure  accuracy  in  weigh- 
ing the  test  sample. 
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TESTING  BSD  CLOVEB  SBBD.a 

The  yellow  and  violet  colors  of  the  seed,  together  with  the  tri- 
angular form  of  individual  seeds,  distinguisn  fresh  red  clover  seed. 
(See  fig.  22.)  Old  seeds  are  dull  and  reddish  brown.  Imperfectly 
developed  sc^s  are  dull  brown  and  more  or  less  shriveled.  Empty 
perforated  seed  shells  in  light  screenings  show  the  work  of  the  clover 
seed  chalcisfly.*    Noevidence 

of  the  so-called  clover  seed  4^  ^ffkr        3 

midge  is  ever  present  in  seed.     J^^i^     ▼•  ^^"^k^  \ 

Note  should  be  made  of  the    i^7       \m  ^iy^*^       \^ 

apparent  relative  quantity  of    ^^^  j^  ^      j^  ^^  Smm 

poor  true  clover  seed  in  the  Wa  tm^m  -A     \  ^^ 

sample.  ^    6L»  K^b-H   +« 

Consider  the  matter  of  in-     #W  ^^  W^      VS^A    ^^q 

tentional  adulteration  by  the    w^m  1      j^T/^      /TV^        ^  7 
use  of  (1)  old  red  clover  seed     ^^        ^^3:7       (Jj^^ 
which  is  sometimes  disguised  9BS^       X^^b        ^. 

by  oiling  and  polishing,  but  6  ^ 

which  will  be  disclosed  m  the  Fio.  22.— seeds  of  red  olover:  1,  Side  view  and,  8,  edge 

o>oiTninfifirkn    f  ttof  •    ^9^    VftUnw  v**^  <>'  ^eeds;  S,  the  triangular  form  indicated;  4,  a 

gernunatlOn    leSl,    \L)   yeUOW  g^^  ^^  lengthwise;  «.  a  seed  cut  crosswise,  showing 

trefoil  seed    (fisrs.   3    and    23):  the  emlwyo;  a,  seed  scar;  b,stemlet  (radicle)  of  the  em- 

j   /o\        '        \T  bryo;  c,  seed  leaves  (cotyledons)  of  the  embryo;  6,  a 

and  (3)  miscellaneous  screen-  pod  of  red  clover;  7,  natural  size  of  seeds. 

ings   consisting   of   shriveled 

clover  seed  and  weed  seeds,  or  of  very  small  red  clover  seed  indicating 

foreign  production. 
Separate  all  true  red  clover  seed,  together  with  yellow  trefoil  present 

in  quantity  sufficient  to  indicate  intentional  adulteration,  from  all 

weed  seeds  and  other  materials. 
If  the  sample  is  adulterated  with  trefoil  or  other  specific  adulterant, 

coimt  out  1,000  seeds 
from  the  clover  and 
adulterant  freed  from 
other  impurities  and  de- 
termine the  quantity  of 
the  adulterant  by  count 
(p.  30). 

The  total  quantity  of 
true  red  clover  seed,  in- 
cluding shriveled  seed, 
is  the  ''pure  seed"  of 
the  test;  accurately  re- 

Ito.  2S.— Seeds  of  yellow  trefoO:  a,  Seeds  showing  variation  in      cord    itS    Weight.      The 
form  and  sixe;  b,  natural  size  of  seeds;  o,  oval  form  of  trefoil  ,  P  <  i 

seeds  Indicated;  d,  a  pod  of  trefoU.  percentage  Of   true  red 

clover  seed  in  the  test 
samole  and  in  the  original  sample  is  shown  by  dividing  this  weight 
by  tne  weight  of  the  original  sample,  expressing  the  result  in  per 
cent;  or,  if  seed  eaual  to  the  weight  of  12^  BB  shot  is  being  tested, 
each  t'jrshot  weight  represents  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

oSee  Fftnnere'  Bulletin  260^  entitled  "  Seed  of  Red  Clover  and  Its  Impurities.*' 
*8ee  "Some  Insects  Affecting  the  Production  of  Red  Clover  Seed,"  Circular  69, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  C^pt.  of  Agriculture,  1906. 
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84  TE&TIKO  FARM  SEEDS. 

Count  indiscriminately  from  the  pure  seed  200  seeds  in  duplicate 
for  the  germination  test.  Conduct  this  test  as  previously  du^ected 
under  '* The  germination  test"  (p.  30).  Sprouting  should  begin  the 
second  day  and  be  completed  by  the  sixth  day.  At  the  completion 
of  the  sprouting,  examme  seeds  which  have  not  sprouted  to  deter- 
mine whether  they;  are  hard  or  soft.  In  general,  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hard  seed  indicates  that  the  sample  is  one 
of  new  seed.  The  hard  seed  may  amount  to  20,  30,  or  even  50  per 
cent  in  red  clover  seed  1  year  old.  Although  such  hard  seed  is 
probably  all  alive,  it  is  practically  worthless  for  seeding.  Soft  seeds 
which  do  not  sprout  may  be  considered  as  dead  before  the  test  was 
made.  An  excess  of  such  seed  indicates  the  use  of  old  seed  as  an 
adulterant. 

The  best  red  clover  seed  tests  as  high  as  98  or  99  per  cent  purity 
and  99  per  cent  viability. 

The  foreign  seeds  in  red  clover  may  include  other  crop  seeds,  as 
alsike  clover,  white  clover,  or  timothy.  Note  should  be  made  of  the 
presence,  character,  and  quantity  of  such  crop  seed. 

The  weed  seeds  should  be  considered  witn  respect  to  their  total 
quantity  and  their  character  as  affecting  the  clover  crop  and  the  land. 
Seeds  of  strictly  noxious  plants  should  be  distinguisned  as  well  as 
those  indicating  the  domestic  or  foreign  source  or  the  seed.  Rural 
school  pupils,  especially,  who  make  tests  of  seeds  should  be  interested 
in  identifying,  so  far  as  possible,  the  kinds  of  all  the  weed  seeds  found. 

The  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  red  clover  seed  include:  ^Fig.  17)  dock  (f),  black 
bindweed  (g),  Russian  thistle  (h),  white  campion  (j),  bladder  campion  (k),  night- 
flowering  catchfly  (1),  pennycress  (n),  field  peppeiigiass  (o),  two  kinds  of  false  flax  (p 
and  q),  black  mustard  (s),  English  charlock  (t);  (fig.  18)  Indian  mustard  (a),  wild  car- 
rot (d),  field  bindweed  (e),  clover  dodder  (g),  field  dodder  (i),  com  gromwell  (k),  rat- 


tail  plantain  fl),  buckhom  (m),  razeed  (n),  wild  sunflower  (p),  oxeye  daisy  (q),  Can- 
ada thistle  (r),  bull  thistle  (s),  wild  chicory  (t). 
Other  weed  seeds  commonly  found  in  red  clover  seed  include:  (Fig.  19)  crab-grass 


(a),  witch-grass  (b),  yellow  foxtail  (c),  creen  foxtail  Td),  velvet  grass  (e),  sedge  (g), 
sorrel  (h),  Icnotweed  (i),  pale  knotweea  (j),  lady*s-tnumb  (k),  lamb's-quarters  (1). 
rough  amaranth  (n),  spreading  amaranth  (o),  wild  spurry  (p),  two  kinds  of  chickweed 


sida  (m),  evening  primrose  (n),  red  pimpernel  (o),  sticktight  (p),  foiget-me-not  (q), 


three  kinds  of  vervain  (r,  s,  and  t);  (fi^.  2\)  catmint  (a),  healali  (b),  rough-leaved 
toadflax  ^c),  smaller  broad-leaved  plantain  (d),  brae  ted  plantain  (e),  field  madder  (g), 
cleavers  (h),  wild  com  salad  (i),  black-eyed  Susan  (1),  dog  fennel  (m),  field  camomile 
(n),  scentless  camomile  (o),  cat's-ear  (q),  oxtongue  (r),  hawkweed  picris  (s). 
The  American  or  the  Canadian  origin  of  red  clover  seed  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 

gresenco  of  the  following  weed  seeds:  (Fig.  17)  night-flowering  catchfly  (1):  (fig.  18) 
eld  dodder  (i),  rat-tail  plantain  (1),  ragweed  (n),  bull  thistle  (s);  (fig.  19)  witch-grafls 
(b),  lady's-thumb  (k),  spreading  amaranth  (o);  (fig.  20)  pepprerasslb),  cinquefoif  (d), 


spiuge  (1),  spiny  sida  (m);  (fig.  21)  bracted  plantain  (e).  Seeds  of  Canada  thistle  (fig. 
18,  r)  or  of  small-fmited  false  flax  (fig.  17,  q),  if  found  in  abundance,  indicate  that  the 
source  of  the  seed  is  Canadian. 

European  origin  of  red  clover  seed  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  certain  weed 
seeds,  and  the  occurrence  of  several  kinds  of  these  in  the  same  sample  (especially  in 
the  absence  of  the  kinds  heretofore  mentioned  as  occurring  in  American-grown  seed) 
lends  weight  to  the  probability  of  European  oriein,  as  follows:  (Fig.  18)  clover  dodder 
(g),  wild  chicory  (t);  Tfig.  19)  wild  spurry  (p),  chickweed  (q),  forked  catchfly  (t):  (fig. 
20)  bird's-foot  trefoil  (g),  wild  geraniums  (h,  i,  and  J),  red  pimpemel  (o),  forget-me-not 
(q),  vervain  (r);  (fig.  21)  field  madder  (g),  wild  com  salad  (1  and  j),  scentless  camomile 
(o),  oxtongue  (r),  hawkweed  picris  (s).  The  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
distinctly  small-seeded  red  clover  seed  further  indicates  European  origin. 
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TESTING  ALSIKB   CLOVEB  SEBD. 

Alsike  clover  seed  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds  by  its  dark- 
green  color,  the  small  size,  and  the  heart-shaped  oval  form  of  indi- 
vidual seeds.  The  lighter  colored  seeds  are  often  mottled  (fig.  24). 
Old  seed  is  distinguished  from  new  by  the  dull,  reddish-brown  color 
it  acquires. 

White  clover  seed  often  appearing  in  alsike  seed  is  distinguished  by 
its  yellowish  or  pinkish  color. 

Yellow  trefoil  seed,  sometimes  used  as  an  adulterant  and  often 
present  as  an  incidental  impurity,  is  coarser  than  the  alsike  seed  and 
IS  further  distinguishable  by  its  greenish-yellow  or  brown  color  and 
the  characteristic  form  of  individual  seeds  (compare  figs.  23  and  24). 
Adulterants  used  other  than  trefoil  seed  are  old  alsike  seed,  timothy 
seed,  and  weedy  screenings  (fig.  8). 

Germination  proceeds  oetween  the  second  and  sixth  days  of  the 
test,  and  the  viability  often  attains  99  per  cent.  Hard  seed  is  less 
frequently  observed  m  alsike  seed  than  in  red  clover.  The  purity 
commonly  amounts  to  98  or  99  per  cent. 

The  noxious  weed  seeds  occurring  in  alsike  clover  seed  include:  (Fig.  17)  dock  (f), 
white  campion  (j),  bladder  campion  (k), 
night-flowering   catchfly  (1),  pennycress 
(n),  field    peppergrafis  (o\  small-fruited 


Q  O 


fabe  flax  (q),  English  charlick  (t) ;  (fig.  18)  ^^p  o  "^  "^  o 

tumbling  mustard  (c),  clover  dodder  (g)  ^^^  _         ^o  ,^  ^ 

very  rarely  rat-tail  plantain  (l),buckhom 
(m),  ragweed  (n),  oxeye  daisy  (q),  and 
tTMuently  Canada  thistle  (r). 

Other  common  weed  seeds  in  alsike  seed 
indude:  (Fig.  19)  witch-grass  (b),  yellow 
foxtail  (c),  green  foxtail  (d),  velvet  grass 


(t)y  sedge  (g),  sorrel  (h),  kno tweed  (i^,         J^L  09^    ^^^^ 

lamb's-quarters  (1),  rough  amaranth  (n),       ^gBk        nlr     ^^V  Aa\M'. 

spreading  amaranth  (o),  wild  spurry  (p),       ^^^gsH        ^pr       ^^r  JO^ 

chickweeds  (q  and  r),  mouse-ear  cnick-         ^^^ 
weed  (s):  (fig.  20)  peppergrass  (b),  shep-     „  ■ 

herd  *a  WiirspTc)  rinniipfoiWd'l   hon  clovpr      ^^^*  24.— Seedsof  alsikedover:  a,  Seeds  showing 
nero  s  purse  icj,  cinqueiou  ^a;,  nop  cioyer        variation   in  form  and  surface  appearance, 
(c),  yeUow  trefoil  (£),  spurge  (1),  evenmg        enlarged;  b,  natural  site  of  seeds, 
primrose  (n),  for^t-me-not  (q),  vervain 

(t);  (fig.  21)  catmmt  (a),  healall  (b),  smaller  broad-leaved  plantain  (d),  bracted  plan- 
tain (e},  dog  fennel  (m),  field  camomile  (n),  scentless  camomile  (o). 

So  little  alsike  clover  seed  is  imported  from  Europe  that  weed  seeds  indicating 
European  origin  of  seed  are  uncommon  in  this  kind  of  seed.  The  examination  oi 
various  samples  of  European  seed  shows,  however,  that  the  weed  seeds  found  in 
European  red  clover  seed,  previously  stated,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  appear- 
ing in  alsike  seed  from  the  same  source.  Clover  dodder  (fig.  18,  g)  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  most  of  the  samples  of  European  alsike  clover  seed. 

TESTING  WHITE   CLOVEB   SEED. 

White  clover  seed  resembles  that  of  alsike  clover  in  size  and  form 
of  individual  seeds,  but  the  average  size  is  slightly  smaller.  The 
light-yellow,  pinkish,  or  light-brown  color  of  white  clover  seed  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  darker  alsike.  Adulteration  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  use  of  old  seed  and  of  weedy  screenings.  Much  seed  imported 
from  Europe  is  on  the  American  market. 
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The  purity  should  attain  98  or  99  per  cent,  the  Tiability  99  per 
cent;  sprouting  proceeds  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  day. 

The  noxious  weed  seeds  appearing  in  white  clover  seed  include:  (Fi^.  17)  dock  (f), 
night-flowering  catchfly  (1),  pennycress  (n),  ^dse  flax  (p  and  q),  Englidi  charlock  (i); 
{6^.  18)  tumbling  mustanl  (c),  wild  carrot  ^d),  clover  dodder  (g),  rat-tail  plantain  (1), 
buckhom  (m^,  oxeye  daisy  (g),  Canada  thistle  (r). 

Other  weed  seeds  commonhr  appearing  in  white  clover  seed  are:  (Fia;.  19)  witch- 
grass  (b),  green  foxtail  Td),  velvet  grass  (e),  sorrel  (h),  knotweed  (1),  lady^thumb  (k), 
rough  amaranth  (n),  wild  epurry  (p),  chickweeds  (q  and  r),  mouse-ear  chickweed  (s), 
forked  catchfly  (t);  (fie.  20)  peppergrass  (b),  shepherd's  purse  (c),  cinquefoil  (d)>  hop 
clover  (e),  yellow  trefoil  (f),  wild  geraniums  (i,  j),  red  pimpernel  (o),  forget-me-not 
^q),  vervain  (t);  (fig.  21)  catmint  (a),  healall  (b),  smaller  broad-leaved  plantain  ^d), 
neld  madder  (g),  wild  com  salad  (i),  dog  fennel  (m),  field  camomile  (n),  scentlesB 
camomile  (o),  nawkweed  picris  (s). 

White  clover  seed  imported  from  Europe  is  often  infested  with  most  of  the  kinds  of 
weed  seeds  enumerated.  American-grown  seed  may  carry  seeds  of  (fig.  17)  dock  (f), 
night-flowering  catchfly  (1),  false  flax  (q),  English  charlock  (t);  (fig.  18)  wild  carrot  (d), 
rat-tail  plantam  (1),  buckhom  (m),  oxeye  daisy  (q);  (fig.  19)  witch-grass  (b),  green 
foxtail  (d),  sorrel  (h),  lamb's-quarters  (1),  etc.  The  absence  of  seeds  ususJly  found 
only  in  seed  imported  from  Europe  is  most  suggestive  of  the  domestic  origin  of  white 
clover  seed. 

The  weed  seeds  fairly  characteristic  of  European-erown  white  clover  seed,  especially 
when  taken  collectively,  include:  (Fig.  18)  clover  dodder  (g);  (fig.  19)  wild  spurry  fp), 
chickweed  (q),  forked  catchfly  (t);  (fig.  20)  wild  geranium  (i  and  j),  red  pimpernel  (o), 

orget-me-not  (q);  (fig.  21)  field  madder  («)»  wild  com 
^^^       *alad  (i),  scentless  camomile  (o),  hawkweed  picris  (s). 

/\^     fi^^  m'^W  TESTING  CBIMSON  CLOVEB  SBBD. 

wV      \ws^  ^^^  ®®^^  ^^  crimson  clover  is  larger  than 

^1^       \ii^  .,/*«*^        that  of  the  other  clovers,  the  individual  seeds 

being  elliptical  and  so  slightly  flattened  that 

they  roll  readUy  on  a  flat  surface  (fig.  25). 

Fresh  seed  is  pinkish  and  has  a  bright  luster, 
^'^•(c^^^d  L'^^^^^''"    ^  *be  seed  ages  it  becomes  dull  and  reddish 

brown.  The  viabiUty  deteriorates  rapidly. 
Adulteration  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  use  of  old  seed,  which  may 
usually  be  distinguished  by  its  color.  Considerable  trefoil  and  red 
clover  screenings  sometimes  appear.  Dodder  occurs  only  in  lots  con- 
taining dodder-infested  red  clover  screenings,  because  the  crimson 
clover  is  harvested  before  dodder  seed  matures. 

Most  of  the  crimson  clover  seed  in  the  American  I^arket  is  imported 
from  Europe.  American  seed  is  produced  chiefly  in  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland.  A  white-seeded  variety  of  crimson  clover  is 
imported  from  Europe. 

The  purity  of  this  seed  should  be  99  per  cent  or  higher.  The  viabil- 
ity should  be  98  or  99  per  cent.  Very  little  hard  seed  appears  in  the 
germination  test,  which  ranges  from  two  to  six  days  in  duration. 

The  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  crimson  clover  seed  include:  (Fig.  17 J  chess  (c)„ 
darnel  (d),  dock  (£),  black  bindweed  (g),  com  cockle  (1),  white  campion  (j),  bladder  cam- 
pion (k),  night-flowering  catchfly  (1),  pennycress  (n),  field  peppergrass  (o),  false  flax 
(p  and  q),  ball  mustard  (r),  black  mustard  (s),  English  charlock  (t):  (fii.  18)  Indian 


mustard  (a),  hare's-ear  mustard  (b),  wild  carrot  (d),  clover  dodder  (g),  neld  dodder  (i), 
com  gromwell  (k),  rat-tail  plantain  (1),  buckhom  (m),  oxeye  daisy  (q),  Canada  thistle 
(r),  wild  chicory  (t). 

Other  weed  seeds  commonly  found  in  crimson  clover  seed  include:  (Fig.  19)  crab- 
grass  (a),  witch-grass  (b),  yellow  foxtail  (c),  green  foxtail  (d),  soft  chess  (f),  sorrel  (h), 
knotweed  (i),  pale  knotweed  (j),  lamb's-quarters  (1),  wild  spurry  (p),  cnickweeds  (q 
and  r),  forked  catchfly  (t);  (fig.  20)  creeping  buttercup  (a),  peppergrass  (b),  shepherd's 
pnrse  (c),  hop  clover  (e),  yellow  trefoil  (1),  bird's-foot  tretoil  (g),  three  kinds  of  wild 
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geranium  (h,  i,  and  J),  stork 's-bill  (k),  spurge  (1),  red  pimpernel  (o),  forget-me-not  (q), 
vervain  (r);  (fig.  21)  healall  (b),  rough*leaveKi  toadflax  (o),  smaller  broad -leaved 

Slantain  (d),  dwarf  plantain  (f),  field  madder  (g),  cleavers  (h),  wild  com  salad  (i  and  j)y 
og  fennel  (m),  field  camomile  (n),  scentless  camomile  (o),  com  flower  (p),  cat's-ear  (q), 
hawkweed  picris  (s). 

Crimson  clover  seed  of  domestic  production  is  often  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  several  kinds  of  weed  seeds,  some 
or  whicn  are  not  considered  in  this  bulletin.  Two  of  these  kinds, 
however,  are  spurge  (fig.  20,  1)  and  dwarf  plantain  (fig.  21,  f).  The 
absence  of  the  lands  given  in  the  following  list  affords  strong  indica- 
tion of  domestic  production. 

The  weed  seeds  especially  suggestive  of  European  production  include:  (Fig.  19) 
chickweed  (q),  forked  catchfly  (t);  (fi^.  20)  creepmg  buttercup  (a),  bird's-foot  trefoil 
fg),  wild  geraniums  (h,  i,  and  J),  red  pimpemel  (o),  forget-me-not  (q),  "Vervain  (r); 
(fig.  21)  rough-leaved  toadflax  (c),  field  madder  (g),  wild  com  salad  (i  and  j),  scentless 
camomile  (o),  hawkweed  picris  (s).  The  presence  of  white  seeds  of  crimson  clover 
is  an  additional  indication  of  European  production. 

TESTING  ALFALFA   SBBD. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  distinguishable  from  the  clover  seeds  by  the  some- 
what  variable  kidney- 
shaped  form  of  individual 
seeds  (figs.  2,  4, 5,  6,  and  26) 
and  by  the  greenish-yellow 
or  light-brown  color.  Old, 
poorly  developed,  and 
shriveled  seeds  have  a  dull, 
reddish  -  brown  color.  In 
general  the  details  of  testing 
red  clover  seed  (p.  33)  may 
be  followed  intestmg  alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  adulterated 

by  the  use  of  (1 )  yellow  tre-  ^te-  %.— seeds  of  alfalfo:  a,  IndlTldual  seeds,  showing  vari- 
#^:i  /^^^  A  ^^A  oo\  /o\  ^^.^^^4.  ^^^  ^^  fo"nj  to»  *^  vl*^  o'  a  seed,  showing  the  scar; 
r0ll(llgS.4and23),(2)SWeet         c,  natural  sl«e  of  seeds. 

clover  (figs.  5  and  27),  (3) 

bur  clover  (fig.  6),  (4)  light,  shriveled  alfalfa  screenings  or  low-grade, 

weedy  seed. 

Besides  giving  esj>ecial  attention  to  the  matter  of  adulteration  the 
question  of  domestic  or  of  European  production  should  be  considered 
in  making  the  purity  test.  Much  of  the  seed  on  the  market  is 
imported  and  the  question  of  domestic  or  foreign  production  often 
can  be  determined  by  the  weed  seeds  present. 

The  purity  should  attain  98  or  99  per  cent,  the  viability  97  to  99 
per  cent.  The  germination  test  should  be  completed  in  six  days, 
most  of  the  seeds  sprouting  during  the  second  and  third  days.  Con- 
siderable hard  seed  is  often  found  in  new  seed. 

Tlfe  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  alfalfo  seed  include:  (Fig.  17)  sand  bur  (a),  wild 
oat  (b),  chess  (c),  quack-grass  (e),  dock  (£),  black  bindweed  (g),  Russian  thistle  (h), 
com  cockle  (i),  white  campion  (JJ,  bladder  campion  (k),  night-flowering  catchfly  (1), 
cow  cockle  (m),  pennycress  (n),  neld  peppergrass  (o),  false  flax  (p  and  q),  black  mus- 
tard (s),  English  charlock  (t);  (fig.  18)  Indian  mustard  (a),  hare's-ear  mustard  (b), 
tumbling  mustard  (c),  wild  carrot  (d),  field  bindweed  (e),  clover  dodder  (g),  smiali- 
aeeded  alfalfa  dodder  (h),  field  dodder  (i),  laige-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  (j),  com  grom- 
well  (k),  rat-tail  plantam  (jO,  buckhom  (m),  ragweed  (n),  gumweed  (o),  wild  sun- 
flower (p),  oxeye  daisy  (q),  Ganada  thistle  (r),  bull  thistle  (s),  wild  chicory  (t). 
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Other  weed  seeds  commonly  found  in  alfalfa  seed  include:  (Fig.  19)  crab-grass  (a), 
witch-grass  (b),  yellow  foxtail  (c),  ereen  foxtail  (d),  soft  chess  (£],  sorrel  (h),  laiotweed 
(1),  pale  knotweed  (j),  lady's-thumb  ^k),  lamb's-quarters  (1),  wild  saltbush  (m),  rough 
amaranth  (n),  spreading  amaranth  ^o),  wild  spurry  (p),  chickweeds  (q  and  r),  mouse- 
ear  chickwecKi  (s),  forked  catchfly  (t);  (fig.  20)  creeping  buttercup  (a),  peppergrass  (b), 
shepherd's  purse  (c),  cinquefoil  (d),  hop  clover  (e),  yellow  trefoil  (£),  bira  t-foot  trefoil 
(g^,  wild  ^raniums  (h,  i,  and  J),  spiny  sida  (m),  evenine  primrose  (n),  red  pimpernel 
(o),  sticktight  (p),  vervain  (r);  (fig.  21)  catmint  (a),  healall  (b),  rough-leavcKi  to«idflax 
(c),  smaller  broad-leaved  plamtain  (d),  bracted  plantain  (e),  field  madder  (g),  cleavers 
(h),  wild  com  salad  (i  and  j),  poverty  weed  (k),  dog  fennel  (m),  field  camomile  (n), 
scentless  camomile  (o),  cornflower  (p),  cat*s-ear  (q),  oxtongue  fr),  hawkweed  picris  (s). 

The  bulk  of  the  domestic  alfalfa  seed  is  produced  in  the  Western  States  and  many 
kinds  of  weed  seeds  it  carries  are  distinctly  different  from  tbose  appearing  in  imported 
seed.  The  weed  seeds  (if  not  associated  with  kinds  distinctlv  foreign)  pointing  decis- 
ively to  domestic  production  are:  (Fig.  17)  sand  bur  (a^,  Russian  thistle  (h),  cow 
cockle  (1)  fragments;  (Fig.  18)  tumbling  mustard  (c),  small-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  (h), 
the  form  of  field  dodder  (i)  having  light-colored  seeds,  large-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  (j), 
ragweed  (n),  gumweed  (o),  wild  sunflower  (p);  (fig.  19)  wild  saltbush  (m),  spreading 
amaranth  (o);  (fig.  20)  spmy  sida  (m);  and  (fig.  21)  poverty  weed  (k). 

European  origin  of  alfalfa  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  following  weed  seeds: 
(Fig.  17,  white  campion  (j);  (Qg,  18)  wild  carrot  (d),  clover  dodder  (g),  wild  chicory  (t); 
l^g.  19)  wild  spurry  (p),  chickweed  (q),  forked  catchfly  (t);  (fig.  20)  creeping  butter- 
cup (a),  bird's-foot  trefoil  (g),  wild  geraniums  (h,  i,  and  J),  red  pimpernel  (o),  vervain 

(r);  (fig.  21 J  rough-leaved  toadflax 
(c),  field  madder  (g),  wild  com  salad 
R^^jlj^       ^4IB  .^^^K      (    ^^^  ^)'  scentless  camomile  (o),  ox- 

^     v^      Kr^M  JS^^^k      ton^^  (')>  hawkweed  picris  (s). 

TESTING  OBCHABD  GBASS 
SEED. 


Fio.  27.— Seeds  of  sweet  clover:  a.  Seeds  showing  vari- 
ation In  form  and  size;  b,  natural  size  of  seeds;  c,  a 
pod  of  sweet  clover. 


Orchard  grass  seed  should 
be  carefully  mixed  before  the 
test  sample  is  taken,  because 
small  and  relatively  heavier 
impurities  are  likely  to  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bulk  sam- 
ple. Seed  equal  to  the  weight 
of  12i  BB  shots  may  be  taken 
for  the  test  sample. 
Orchard  grass  seed  is  readily  identified  by  the  slender,  pointed 
form  of  the  seed  in  the  chaff.  The  lemma  of  the  seed  is  angled  on 
the  back  and  is  curved  to  one  side  toward  the  pointed  apex  (iSg.  10, 
a).  The  seeds  are  three-eighths  inch  to  one-half  inch  long.  Some 
of  the  seeds  bear  the  sterile  chaff  of  a  second  seed  (middle  of  fig. 
10,  a). 

Orchard  grass  seed  is  adulterated  by  the  use  of  EngUsh  rye-grass 
seed,  meadow  fescue  seed,  and  orchard  grass  chaff.  The  seeds  of 
meadow  fescue  (fig.  10,  b)  and  of  EngUsn  rye-grass  (fig.  10,  c)  are 
very  similar.  They  are  about  the  same  length  as  the  orchard  grass 
seeds,  but  are  flattened  and  broader,  not  curved  nor  slender  pointed. 
When  seen  under  a  magnifier  the  two  kinds  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  difference  between  the  rachilla  segments,  that  of  meadow  fescue 
being  slender,  cylindrical,  and  distinctly  expanded  at  the  apex;  that 
of  English  rye-grass  usually  wedge  shaped,  flattened,  and  scarcely- 
expanded  at  the  apex  (fig.  11,  b  and  c).  Both  of  these  kinds  of  seed 
often  appear  as  adulterants  of  the  same  lot  of  orchard  grass  seed. 
Orchard  grass  chaff  may  be  distinguished  by  its  light  weight,  some- 
times to  some  extent  by  its  Ught  color  and  by  the  absence  of  a  grain 
as  observed  by  pressure. 
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K  in  making  a  practical  test  of  orchard  grass  seed  the  empty, 
chaffy  seeds  freed  from  other  chaflFy  material  are  separated  from 
among  the  grain-bearing  seeds  the  labor  is  greatly  increased.  Such 
chaffy  seeds  may  better  be  left  with  the  grain-bearing  seeds  and 
indiscriminately  counted  for  the  germination  test,  in  which  the  true 
value  will  appear.  This  test  requires  fourteen  days.  New,  well- 
cleaned  seed  should  germinate  95  to  98  per  cent.  The  purity  should 
be  98  or  99  per  cent. 


cbees  (c),  dock  (f),  including  the  chaffy  covenng,  black  bindweed  (g),  bladder  cam- 

'"18)  tumbling  mustard  (c),  rat-tail  plantain  (1), 


pion  (k),  field  peppergrass  (o);  (fig.  18)  tumbling 
Duckhom  (m),  oxeye  daisy  (q). 
Other  weed  seeds  commonly  found  in  orchard  c 


The  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  orchard  g^raae  include:   (Fig.  17)  wild  oat  (b), 

t-taU 

grass  seed  include:  (Fig.  19)  crab- 
graas  (a),  witch-grass  (b),  velvet  grass  (e),  soft  chess  (f),  sedge  (g),  sorrel  (h),  lamb's- 
quarters  (1),  rough  amaranth  (n);  (fig.  20)  creeping  buttercup  (a),  peppergrass  (bj, 
wild  geranium  (i);  (fig.  21)  field  madder  (g),  cleavers  (h),  scentless  camomile  (o), 
cat's-ear  (q). 

TESTING  MEADOW  FESCUE  SEED. 

Individual  meadow  fescue  seeds  are  boat-shaped,  three-eighths 
inch  to  one-half  inch  lo^,  flattened;  the  lemma  rounded,  its  apex 
rather  bluntly  pointed.  The  characteristic  rachilla  segment  is  slenaer, 
cylindrical,  and  distinctly  expanded  at  the  apex  (fig.  10,  b;  fig.  11,  b). 

Meadow,  fescue  is  often  adulterated  with  seed  of  English  rye-grass, 
which  is  almost  identical  in  form  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
rachilla  s^ment  which  is  usually  wedge  shaped,  flatten^,  and  scarcely 
expanded  at  the  apex  (fig.  10,  c;  fig.  11,  c).  The  examination  of 
meadow  fescue  seed  for  English  rye-grass  as  an  adulterant  should 
iJways  be  made.  The  extent  of  the  adulteration  may  be  determined 
by  count  from  1,000  seeds  of  the  mixture  as  previously  described. 

The  seed  of  chess  (fig.  11,  d)  has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
meadow  fescue  seed.  The  chess  seeds  are  larger,  usually  cylindri- 
cally  folded,  and  sometimes  have  a  short  awn  at  the  apex.  The  ra- 
chilla s^ment  is  curved  and  club  shaped. 

Meadow  fescue  seed  usually  is  comparatively  free  from  meadow 
fescue  chaflF,  but  very  poor  seed  may  contain  cnaflF  of  orchard  grass 
or  worthless  orchard  grass  seed.  The  purity  should  reach  99  per 
cent,  the  viabiUty  95  to  98  per  cent. 

The  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  meadow  fescue  seed  include;  (Fig.  17)  chess  (c). 
quack-grass  (e),  dock  (£),  bladder  campion  (k),  field  peppergrass  (o),  small-fruited 
false  flax  (q),  English  charlock  (t);  and  buckhom  (fig.  18,  m). 

Other  weed  seeds  found  in  meadow  fescue  seed  include:  (Fig.  19)  crab-grass  (a), 
witchH^rass  (b),  yellow  foxtail  (c),  green  foxtail  (d),  velvet  grass  (e),  soft  chess 
(f), sedge  (g), sorrel  (h),  lady's-thumb  (k),lamb'8-quarters  (1),  wild  spuny(p);  (fig.  20) 
creeping  buttercup  (a),  peppergrass  (b),  yellow  trefoil  (£),  forget-me-not  (q);  (fig.  21) 
biacted  plantain  (e),  field  niadder  (g),  cat's-ear  (q),  hawkweed  (t). 

TESTING  TIMOTHY  SEED. 

Timothy  seed  is,  as  a  rule,  very  pure  and  not  subject  to  adultera- 
tion other  than  by  the  use  of  old  seed.  Tests  of  this  seed  are  easily 
made. 

After  thorough  mixing,  a  Quantity  of  seed  equaUng  the  weight  of 
6J  BB  shots,  at  least,  should  be  taken  for  the  test  sample.  Timothy 
seed  is  readily  identified  (fig.  28).  It  appears  both  in  the  chaff  (a) 
and  as  free  grains  (b).    Seed  in  the  chaiOt  should  have  a  silvery- white 
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appearance.  Free  grains  are  slightly  darker  and  dull.  If  thev  are 
brown  a  damaged  condition  is  suggested.  The  purity  should  be  99 
per  cent  or  higher;  the  viabihty  98  or  99  per  cent.  Tne  germination 
test  requires  nve  or  six  days.  In  addition  to  the  weed  seeds  found 
in  timothy  some  lots  contain  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  and  Canada 
bluegrass  seed  (fig.  9)  and  alsike  clover  seed  (fig.  24) . 

The  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  timothy  include:  (Fig.  17)  dock  (f),  bladder  cam- 
pion (k),  night-flowering  catchfly  (1),  small-fruited  false  flax  (q);  (fig.  18)  rat-tail  plan- 
tain (1),  buckhom  (m),  Canada  tnistle  (r).  European  timothy  seed  is  said  to  sometimes 
contain  clover  dodder  (fig.  18,  g),  probably  due  to  its  being  grown  with  dodder-infested 
clover.  This  dodder  does  not  occur  in  American  or  Canadian  timothy  seed.  The 
most  serious  impurity  is  Canada  thistle  seed  found  in  Canadian-grown  timothy. 

Other  weed  seeds  occurring  in  timothy  seed  include:  ^Fig.  19)  witch-grass  (b),  yel- 
low foxtail  (c),  green  foxtail  (d),  sedge  (g),  sorrel  (h),  laay's-thumb  (k),  lamb's-quar- 
ters  (1),  mouse-ear  chickweed  (s);  (fi^.  20)  peppergrass  (b),  shepherd's  purse  (c),  cin- 
quefoil  (d),  yellow  trefoil  (f),  evenmg  primrose  (n);  ^fig.  21)  catmint  (a),  sinaller 
broad-leaved  plantain  (d),  dog  fennel  (m),  field  camomile  (n). 

TESTING  KENTUCKY  BLXTEGBASS   SEED. 

The  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  in  the  American  market  is  produced 

in  this  country,  chiefly  in  Ken- 
tucky. Seed  in  bulk  has  a 
brownish-straw  color.  Individ- 
ual seeds  •  are  canoe  shaped, 
approximately  three  thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch  long,  the 
back  of  the  lemma  being  sharply 
angled.  A  slender  ridce  on  eacn 
side  of  the  angle  of  tne  lemma 
is  usually  evident  (fig.  9,  a). 

The  chief  points  to  be  consid- 
ered in  testing  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  seed  are  the  presence  of 
anada   bluegrass  seed   as  an 
FiQ.  28.— seeda  of  timotby:  a,  Qrains  in  the  buu,  o^    adulterant  and  the  presence  of 
SatSJi  ifi^  ""'""*  ^" '"'  ''^' '' '"'  '^''    an  undue  amount  of  chaff  or  of 

dead  seed. 
Canada  bluegrass  seed  has  been  employed  in  large  quantities  as  an 
adulterant  of  or  a  substitute  for  Kentuclcy  bluegrass  seed.  Its  seed 
is  very  similar  to  the  latter,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  means  of  a 
magnifier.  In  general  Canada  bluegrass  seed  in  bulk  has  a  some- 
what lighter  color.  Its  individual  seeds  (fig.  9,  b)  are  broader,  more 
blunt  and  papery  at  the  apex,  and  the  sides  of  the  lemma  are  devoid 
of  the  ridges  which  are  distinct  in  seeds  of  Kentucky  blu^rass  seeds 
(fig.  9,  a  and  b;  fig.  16).  The  extent  of  adulteration  is  determined 
from  1,000  seeds  of  the  mixture  counted  indiscriminately. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  remove  all  the  sterile  chaff  from  seeds  contain- 
ing a  grain,  it  will  suffice  in  making  practical  tests  to  remove  the  light- 
est chaff,  pieces  of  stems,  leaves,  etc.,  as  inert  matter,  endeavoring  to 
leave  all  the  grain-bearing  seeds  with  the  pure  seed,  which  by  this 
method  will  contain  also  some  empty,  or  sterile,  seeds.  The  pure  ^eed 
and  chaff  are  separated  by  placing  the  weighed  sample,  a  little  at  a  time, 
on  a  smooth  cardboard  tray  and  pouring  it  into  another  tray,  allowing 
the  seeds  to  roll  across  the  face  of  the  tray.    The  light  chaff  is  held 
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behind,  while  the  heavier  grain-bearing  seeds  roll  off.  Carefully  re- 
peating the  operation  two  or  three  times  effects  a  very  satisfactory 
separation.  After  removing  the  foreign  seeds,  the  seeds  (200  in  dnph- 
cate)  for  the  germination  test  are  to  be  counted  out  from  the  ''pure 
seed"  separation,  the  chaffy  and  grain-bearing  seeds  being  taken 
indiscriminately. 

Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  should  be  comparatively  free  from  chaff, 
but  the  methods  of  cleaning  in  use  leave  from  10  to  20  per  cent  or  more 
of  chaff  with  the  pure  seed.     Some  samples  show  the  purity  ranginff 
from  80  to  85  per  cent,  but  most  tests  range  from  70  to  80  per  cent  and 
many  fall  much  lower.    The  viabihty  ranges  from  80  to  90  per  cent  in 
the  best  samples,  but  most  tests  range  from  65  to  80  per  cent  and 
many  fall  lower.    The  method  of  making  the  purity  test  given  here 
tends  to  give  higher  purity  and  lower  viabihty  than  more  carefully 
made  official  tests.    The  most  of  the  sprouts  appear  within  nine  or 
ten  days,  others  appearing  from 
time  to  time  until  the  twenty- 
eighth  day.     Only  a  very  light 
covering,  if  any,  should  be  placed 
over  the  seeds.     It  is  better  that 
they  remain   uncovered   on  the 
doth  or  paper  if  the  inverted  dish 
keeps  the  air  about  the  seeds  moist. 

The  noxiouB  weed  seeds  found  in  Ken- 
tacky  bluegrass  seed  include:  (Fig.  17) 
dock  (£),  small-fruited  false  flax  (q) ;  (fi^. 
18)  com  gromwell  (k),  rat-tail  plantain 
(iV,  buckhom  (m),  ^so  Canada  tnistle  (r) 
when  mixed  with  Canada  bluenaas. 

Other  weed  seeds  found  in  Kentucky 
bluegrass  seed  include:  (Fig.  19)  sedge 

(f ),  sorrel  (h),  lamb's-quarters  (1),  mouse-  Fip.  29.— Seeds  of  redtop  representing  the  "fancy" 
ear  chirkwM^  (&\-  (h^  20^  nAnnpronuM  (or"soUd")CTadeof  the  trade:  a.  Different  views 
w  cmcxweea  i^s;,  ^ng.  ZU^  peppererass  of  seeds  having  the  white,  papery,  Inner  chaff; 
(D),  shepherd 'S  purse  (c),  cmquefoil  (d) ;  b,  two  views  of  a  grain,  or  kernel,  with  the  inner 
(fig.  21)  doe  fennel  (m),  cat's-ear  (q),  chaff  removed;  c,  the  same,  natural  size, 
oawkweed  (t). 

TESTING  BEDTOP   SEED. 

In  testing  redtop  seed  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  three  grades 
of  this  seed  are  offered  in  the  trade  under  the  names  (1)  '^recleaned'' 
or'/soUd"  seed,  (2)  ''unhuUed/'  and  (3)  ''chaff"  seed.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  terms  becomes  evident  when  the  structure  of  the 
seed  is  considered.  The  recleaned  or  solid  seed  consists  (fig.  29)  of 
a  mixture  of  free  grains  (b)  and  grains  covered  by  the  silvery,  papery 
inner  chaff  (a).  This  is  the  best  matured,  purest,  and  heaviest  of 
the  grades  of  redtop.  The  unhulled  grade  consists  chiefly  of  seed 
mclosed  in  the  outer  chaff  (fig.  30,  a).  This  seed  is  generally 
more  immature  than  the  first  grade.  It  also  is  lighter  and  lower 
in  purity  than  the  other.  Chaff  redtop  is  a  very  variable  grade 
consisting  largely  or  almost  entirelv  of  empty  chaff  scales  (fig.  30,  a  and 
b)  and  pieces  of  stems,  leaves,  ancf  other  mert  materials.  Many  sam- 
ples of  chaff  redtop  contain  very  little  solid  seed. 

The  recleaned  grade  is  usually  comparatively  free  from  impurities, 
but  sometimes  contains  timothy  to  the  extent  of  severe  adulteration 
and  so  should  be  tested  in  this  respect. 
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In  making  a  practical  test  of  the  unhulled  and  chaflf  grades  of 
redtop  the  hghtest  chaflF  may  be  blown  carefully  from  the  heaviest 
seed  of  a  quantity  of  seed  of  known  weight.  Some  seeds  will  retain 
the  inclosing  outer  chaflF,  giving  them  the  appearance  shown  in  figure 
30,  a.  Slight  rubbing  will  loosen  this  outer  chaflf,  when  it.,  too,  may 
be  blown  away,  leavmg  the  pure  seed  in  essentially  the  same  con- 
dition as  shown  in  the  recleaned  grade.  This  seed,  after  removing 
the  ergot,  timothy,  and  other  foreign  seeds,  may  then  be  weighed 
and  its  quantity  compared  with  the  quantity  of  the  original  test 
sample.  Such  a  comparison  sometimes  shows  a  surprisingly  small 
quantity  of  true  seed  m  chaffy  grades. 

The  purity  of  commercial  redtop  seed  is  evidentlv  dependent  on 
the  trade  grade  and  the  extent  to  which  the  grad.es  are  cleaned. 
The  solid  or  recleaned  grade  should  show  a  purity  of  95  to  98  per 

cent.  The  germmation  should  be 
as  high.  The  unhulled  grade  is 
more  variable  both  as  to  purity 
and  viability.  The  purity  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  wiaely  variable 
quantity  of  broken  leaves,  eigot, 
b  ^  W^  IKi  I     fl^d  loose  chaflF,  and  the  viability 

varies  because  of  the  practically 
worthless  immature  and  unde- 
veloped grains  which  constitute  a 
variable  proportion  of  this  grade 
of  seed. 

The  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  red- 
top  (chiefly  in  the  chaffy  grades,  include: 
(Fig.  17)  dock  (£)•  (fig.  18)  tiunbling 
mustard  (c),  rat-tau  plantain  (1),  buck- 
horn  (m),  oxeye  daisy  (q). 

The  commoner  of  the  other  weed  seeds 
found  in  redtop  seed  include;  (Fig.  19) 
crab-grass  (a),  witch-grass  (b),  sedge  (g),  lamb's-quarters  (1),  chickweed  (r);  (fig.  20) 

Seppergrass  (b),  shepherd's  purse  (c),  cinquefoil  (d);  (fig.  21)  black-eyed  Susan  (1), 
og  fennel  (m),  fiela  camomile  (n). 

TESTING  AWNLBSS  BBOME-GBASS  SBBD. 

Both  domestic  and  imported  seed  of  awnless  brome-grass  {Bromus 
inermis)  is  in  the  American  market.  This  seed  should  be  readily 
recognized  by  its  large  size  and  thin,  boat-shaped  form  and  the  Ught- 
brown  color  of  the  mdividual  seeds.  The  large,  thin,  dark-brown 
grain  of  the  seed  is  easily  distinguished  through  the  papery  palea 
(fig.  11,  a). 

Adulteration  of  awnless  brome-grass  seed  consists  in  the  use  of 
seed  of  meadow  fescue  and  of  English  rye-grass  (fig.  11,  b  and  c.) 
The  seed  of  chess,  or  cheat,  sometimes  passes  in  the  trade  as  awnless 
brome-ffrass  seed.  These  two  kinds  of  seed  are  closely  related  botan- 
icaUy,  but  they  are  readily  distinguishable  under  careful  observa- 
tion (fig.  11,  a  and  d). 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  brome-grass  seed  imported  from 
Europe  is  that  it  carries  the  seed  of  quack-grass  (fig.  17,  e).  Unfor- 
tunately in  respect  to  popular  seed  testing,  awnless  brome-grass  seed 
produced  in  the  Northwestern  States  and  in  Canada  may  cany  seed 
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Fio.  30.— Chaff  of  redtop  seed:  a.  Whole  splkelets 
usually  devoid  of  seea  In  *'  chaffy  "  grades;  b,  sei>> 
arated  scales  of  the  same;  a  and  b  represent  tne 
outer  chaff  of  the  seed.    ( Enlarged. ) 
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of  wheat-grass  which  is  so  similar  to  that  of  quack-grass  that  the 
layman  is  not  likely  to  distinguish  them  with  certainty.  * 

The  number  of  lands  of  weed  seeds  carried  by  awnless  brome-grass 
seed  is  comparatively  small,  but  some  of  them  are  very  undesirable. 

Awnless  brome-grass  seed  should  show  purity  of  98  or  99  per  cent 
and  viability  of  90  to  95  per  cent  in  fourteen  days. 

The  noxiouB  weed  seeds  found  in  this  seed  include:  (Fig.  17)  wild  oat  ^b),  chess 
^c),  quack-grass  (e),  black  bindweed  (g),  pennycress  (n),  field  peppergrass  (o),  large- 
fruited  false  flax  (p);  and  field  bindweed  (fig.  18,  e). 

Other  weed  seeds  sometimes  appearing  in  awnless  brome-grass  seed  include:  (Fig. 
19)  soft  chess  (fj,  lady's-thumb  (k),  lamb's-quarters  (1),  rough  amaranth  (n);  (fig. 
20Wellow  trefoil  (£),  sticktight  (p);  and  cleavers  (fig.  21,  h). 

European  origin  of  awnless  brome-grass  seed  is  strongly  sunested  by  the  presence 
of  seeds  of  quack-grass  (fig.  17,  e),  false  flax  (fig.  17,  p),  fiela  bindweed  (fig.  18,  c), 
and  soft  chess  (fig.  19,  f). 

TESTING  SEED  OF  MILLETS. 

The  millets  used  as  forage  crops  in  this  country  represent  three 
distinct  kinds  of  grasses — the  broom-corn,  or  grain,  millets  (fig. 
31,  a),  the  foxtail  millets  (German,  common,  and  Hungarian;  fig. 


•  ^- 

TlO.  31.— Seeds  representing  the  three  groups  of  millets:  a,  Broom-corn  millet;  b,  foxtail  millets,  includins; 
the  German,  common,  and  Hungarian  varieties;  o,  barnyard  and  Japanese  millets.  (Enlarged  and 
natural  size.) 

31,  b),  and  the  barnyard  and  Japanese  millets  (fig.  31,  c).     The  seed 
test  should  show  which  kind  is  involved. 

Seeds  of  the  broom-corn  millets  (fig.  31,  a)  are  mostly  free  from 
the  brown,  papery,  loose-fitting  chaff;  they  are  broadly  oval,  robust, 
highly  polisned,  smning,  and  tend  to  roll  readily  on  a  plane  surface. 
The  color  varies  in  different  varieties  and  includes  straw-color,  light 
yellow,  orange,  gray,  and  dark  brown. 

Seed  of  the  foxtail  millets  (fig.  31,  b)  appears  both  with  and 
without  the  thin,  whitish,  outer  cnaff,  most  of  the  seeds  being  free 
from  it.  With  the  outer  chaff  removed,  the  seeds  present  a  finely 
roughened,  or  stippled,  surface  which  has  a  slight  luster.  German 
millet  seeds  usually  are  broadly  oval,  robust;  they  roll  readily  and 
are  commonly  orange  colored.  Common  millet  seeds  are  oval,  but 
relatively  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width  than  seeds  of  German 
millet;  yellowish  or  greenish  in  color.  Hungarian  millet  seed  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  yellow  or  golden  colored  seeds  and  of  dark- 
{>urple  seeds.  The  darker  seeds  are  often  mottled.  Seeds  of  the 
oxtail  millets,  particularly  those  of  common  millet,  are  distinguish- 

o  Circular  No.  73  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  points  out  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  seeds  of  quack-grass,  slender  wheat-grass,  and  western  wheat-grass. 
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able  from  the  sixnilar  seeds  of  the  weed,  green  foxtail  (fig.  19,  d), 
by  their  slightly  larger  size  and  more  polished  surface. 

ScKBd  of  barnyard  millet  including  that  of  Japanese  millet  (fig.  31,  c) 
is  chiefly  inclosed  in  the  light-brown  or  dark-brown,  hairy,  sharp- 
pointed  outer  chaff.  With  this  chaff  removed,  the  seed  is  oval, 
whitish  or  gray,  smooth,  and  polished,  plano-convex,  the  convex 
face  strongly  arched  (fig.  31,  c). 

The  punty  of  all  the  millets  should  reach  99  per  cent,  the  viability 
95  per  cent  or  higher  in  three  to  five  days. 

Much  of  the  seed  of  all  the  millets  used  in  this  coimtry,  excepting 
possibly  the  common  barnyard  millet,  is  imported,  and  many  kinds 
of  injurious  weeds  are  thus  introduced.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Dr6om-com  and  foxtail  millets.  About  the  same  kinds  of  weed 
seeds  are  carried  by  each. 


The  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  broom-com  millet  include:  (Fig.  17)  dock  (f), 
black  bindweed  (g),  com  cockle  (i),  night-flowering  catchfly  (1),  cow  cockle  (m), 
pnnycreas  (n),  ball  mustard  (r),  English  charlock  (t);  (fig.  18)  Indian  mustard  (a), 
nare's-ear  mustard  (b).  tumbling  mui^tard  (c),  field  bindweed  (e),  com  gromwell  (k), 
rat-tail  plantain  (1),  buckhom  (m),  wild  sunflower  (p),  Canada  thistle  (r),  wild 
chicory  (t). 

Other  weed  seeds  commonly  foimd  in  broom-com  millet  include:  (Fig.  19)  crab- 
grass  (a),  yellow  foxtail  (c^,  ereen  foxtail  (d),  soft  chess  (£),  sorrel  Th),  knotweed  (i), 
pale  Imotweed  (jX  lady's-tnumb  (k^,  lamb's-quarters  (1).  rough  amaranth  (n), 
spreading  amarantn  (o),  wild  spurry  M;  (fie.  20)  creeping  buttercup  (a),  red  pim- 

gemel  (o),  sticktieht  (p),  vervain  (r);  (%.  21)  healall  (b),  cleavers  (h),  dog  fennel  (m), 
eld  camomile  (n). 

TESTING  SBBD  WHEAT. 

A  practical  test  of  seed  wheat  may  be  made  in  which  the  points 
to  be  considered  are  the  quantity  of  shriveled,  or  "pinched,"  grains, 
the  presence  of  bunt,  the  quantity  and  character  or  the  weed  seeds, 
and  the  viability  of  tne  pliunp  grains. 

After  thorough  mixing  of  the  bulk  sample,  a  quantity  of  seed 
equaUng  the  weight  of  12^  or  even  25  BB  shots  may  be  taken  for 
the  test  sample.  This  should  be  separated  into  plmnp,  well-filled, 
la^e  grains  and  shriveled,  small  grams. 

Wlme  making  this  separation  the  presence  or  absence  of  bunt,  or 
diseased  grains,  should  be  noted.  Such  grains  are  somewhat  above 
the  average  size  of  the  best  grains,  brown  in  color,  soft,  and  show  a 
blackened  interior  when  broken  open.  Seed  fit  ror  sowing  should 
be  plump  and  well  filled;  it  shoula  show  at  least  99  per  cent  purity 
and  99  per  cent  viability  in  three  days  and  be  free  from  bunt. 

The  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  wheat  include:  (Fig.  17)  wild  oat  (b),  chess  (c),  dar- 
nel (d),  quack-grass  (e),  dock  (f),  black  bindweed  (g),  Russian  thistle  (h),  com  cockle 
(i),  cow  cockle  (m),  pennycress  (n),  field  peppergrass  (o),  false  flax  (p),  ball  mustard  (r), 
black  mustard  (a\  English  charlock  (t);  (fig.  18)  Indian  mustatrd  (a),  hare's-ear 
mustard  (b),  tumblmg  mustard  (c),  field  oindweed  (e),  com  gromwell  (k),  ragweed  (n^ 
the  similar  (but  larger)  seeds  of  giant  ragweed,  wild  simflower  (p),  Canada  thistle  (r), 
bull  thistle  (s),  and  the  whitish  or  pinkish  bulblets  of  wild  garlic  which  are  some- 
times very  abimdant  in  wheat  ^wn  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Other  weed  seeds  occurring  in  wheat  include  many  of  those  foimd  in  forage-crop 
seeds.  This  is  particularly  tme  of  wheat  which  has  been  poorly  cleaned. 

A  test  of  a  poor  grade  of  wheat  along  the  lines  suggested  should 
convince  any  farmer  of  the  value  of  the  fanning  mills  and  suitable 
screens  used  in  grading  seed  wheat. 
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TESTING  SBBD  OATS  AND  BABLBT. 

Seed  of  oats  and  barley  may  be  tested  in  general  as  outlined  for 
wheat.  In  testing  oats  especial  attention  snonld  be  given  to  the 
possible  presence  of  seed  of  wild  oat  (fig.  17,  b),  which  can  be  recog- 
nized by  its  brown  color,  the  brown  mtirs  at  the  base  of  the  seed, 
the  bent  awn  at  the  back,  and  especially  by  the  expanded,  cup-shaped 
scar  at  the  base  of  the  seed. 

The  purity  of  oats  and  barley  should  reach  99  per  cent,  the  viabihty 
at  least  95  per  cent  for  oats  and  98  or  99  per  cent  for  oarley . 

In  general  the  weed  seeds  appearing  in  wheat  may  be  expected  to 
appear  in  poorly  cleaned  oats  and  baney. 

TBSTING  FUkX  SBBD. 

Properly  cleaned  flax  seed  should  be  practically  free  from  impuri- 
ties, tnus  showing  a  purity  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  viabihtv 
should  reach  99  per  cent  or  higher  in  two  or  three  days.  Botn 
domestic  and  imported  seed  are  in  the  market.  Poorly  cleaned  grades 
contain  many  kmds  of  weed  seeds  which,  in  general,  include  most  of 
those  foimd  in  millet  seed  and  in  wheat.  In  a  test  of  flax  seed  especial 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  discovery  of  seed  of  flax  dodder. 
As  shown  in  figure  12,  some  of  these  dodder  seeds  are  double  and 
thus  fail  to  pass  a  sieve  which  will  remove  most  of  the  single  seeds. 
Fairly  well-cleaned  lots  of  flax  seed  are  thus  Ukely  to  contain  these  double 
seeds  of  dodder.  Much  of  the  imported  flax  seed  contains  seed  of  flax 
dodder.  The  very  destructive  nature  of  this  dodder  justifies  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  its  seed.  Seed  of  false  flax 
(fig.  17,  p)  is  a  common  noxious  impurity  which  should  be  avoided. 

TB STING  WINTBB  BAPB  SBBD. 

Popular  tests  of  rape  seed  are  not  likely  to  be  wholly  satisfactory 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  identifying  with  certainty  the  seeds  of 
the  different  kinds  of  rape  and  the  closely  aUied  mustard  weeds. 
Seed  of  the  more  important  winter,  or  Essex,  rape  may  generally  be 
recognized  by  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  individual  seeds  (some- 
what larger  than  those  of  summer  rape  or  of  turnip),  by  their  steel- 
black  color,  and  their  roundness,  allowing  them  to  roll  readily  on  a 
plane  surface.  Summer  rape  seeds  are  mostly  smaller,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  black  and  reddish  seeds,  some  of  the  black  seeds 
being  distinctly  pitted,  or  nearly  all  the  seeds  reddish.  Some  lots 
of  seed,  particularlv  of  summer  rape,  are  adulterated  with  seed  of 
English  charlock  (fig.  17,  t).  As  a  rule  the  charlock  seeds  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  smaller  size,  more  nearly  spherical  form,  their 
smoother  surface  and  by  the  presence  of  mature  reddish  or  orown 
seeds  with  the  black  ones.  Some  lots  of  rape  seed  are  heavily  adul- 
terated with  seed  of  Indian  mustard  (fig.  18,  a).  These  seeds  are 
readily  recognized  by  their  uniformly  reddish-brown  color  and  by 
the  netted  or  pitted  surface  as  seen  under  a  magnifier.  The  purity 
of  winter  rape  should  be  99  per  cent  or  higher,  the  viabihty  as  high 
under  a  test  of  two  or  three  days'  duration.  A  miscellaneous  senes 
of  weed  seeds,  most  of  which  are  previously  described  and  figured, 
is  likely  to  appear  in  poorly  cleanea  grades  of  rape  seed,  particularly 
the  summer  variety. 
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TESTING  VETGH  SBBD. 

A  popular  test  of  vetch  seed  consists  chiefly  in  distinguishing  the 
seed  of  nairy  (winter)  vetch  and  that  of  spring  vetch,  and  determining 
the  yiabihty. 

Winter  vetch  seed  (fig.  32,  a)  consists  of  nearly  spherical,  steel- 
black  seeds  showing  some  variation  in  size.  The  seed  is  distinguished 
from  other  kinds  by  its  characteristic  seed-scar  which  is  oblong- 
oval  with  a  whitish  sUt  through  the  center.  A  small  protuberance 
(the  chalaza)  of  the  seed  coat  is  located  nearly  the  lengtn  of  the  scar 
distant  from  the  narrower  end  of  the  scar,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Seeds  of  spring  vetch  represent  several  varieties  and  thus  are 
variable  in  size,  form,  and  surface.  The  characteristic  scar  is  wedge 
shaped  with  a  slender,  black  sUt  through  its  center,  the  slightly 
raised  margins  of  the  sUt  usually  being  light  colored.  The  usually 
distinct  ch^aza,  as  a  rule,  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  scar  distant 
from  the  narrower  end  of  the  scar  (fig.  32,  b).  Some  seeds  of  spring 
vetch  are  large,  compressed,  and  somewhat  angular;  others  are  nearlv 
spherical  and  smaller.  The  surface  is  black,  brown,  gray,  or  mottlea. 
In  one  variety,  a  common  impurity  of  winter  vetch  seed,  the  seeds  are 
spherical,  jet-black,  and  about  the  size  of  the  smaller  winter  vetch 


•I 
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Fio.  32.  Seeds  of  three  kinds  of  vetch;  a.  Winter  (or  hairy)  vetdi;  b,  spring  vetoh;  o,  wild  vetch  ( Vida 
hirttUa).    (Enlarged  and  natural  slxe.) 

seeds.  Only  careful  examination  under  a  magnifier  discloses  their 
darker  color  and  characteristic  scar  in  which,  however,  the  margins 
of  the  scar  slit  are  black.  In  testing  seed  of  winter  vetch  the  seeds 
of  this  variety  of  spring  vetch  should  be  sought  especially.  Seeds 
of  other  varieties  of  spring  vetch  are  usually  distinguishable  from 
winter  vetch  seeds  by  tn^ir  different  form  or  color. 

Various  weed  seeds,  mostly  of  the  class  appearing  in  seed  of  millets 
and  cereal  grains,  are  sometimes  present  m  poorly  cleaned  vetch 
seed.  The  seed  of  a  wild  species  or  vetch  ( Vida  hirsuta  (L.)  Koch, 
fig.  32,  c)  is  a  common  impurity  of  cultivated  vetch  seed. 

Vetch  seed  should  show  nearly  100  per  cent  purity.  The  viabiUty 
of  commercial  seed  is  variable  and  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  hard 
seed,  especially  in  the  case  of  winter  vetch  in  which  the  hard  seed  may 
amount  to  30  per  cent  or  more.  In  spring  vetch  the  hard  seed  usually 
varies  between  5  and  15  per  cent.  The  sprouting  of  the  hard  seed  is 
hastened  in  the  test  by  cutting  through  the  seed  coat  with  a  knife 
blade,  thus  admitting  moisture.  The  coat  should  not  be  cut  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seed  scar  lest  the  embryo  be  injured. 

The  germinable  seed  in  hijgh-grade  lots  of  commercial  winter  vetch 
seed,  together  with  the  variable  quantity  of  hard  seed,  ranges  from 
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95  to  98  per  cent.    Some  lots  genuinate  between  the  second  and 
sixth  days;  others  during  the  second  week  of  the  test. 

In  spring  vetch  viability  of  95  to  98  per  cent  is  less  commonly 
reduced  by  the  hard  seed.  Sprouting  takes  place  chiefly  between  the 
third  and  fifth  days. 

TESTING  SBBD  COBN. 

The  testing  of  seed  com  so  far  as  it  corresponds  to  the  tests  applied 
to  seed  of  other  crops  consists  chiefly  of  the  germination  test,  showing 
how  much  of  the  seed  will  germinate  and  with  what  vigor.  Assuming 
that  the  com  to  be  used  lor  seed  is  in  the  ear  and  has  been  selected 
with  reference  to  variety  and  in  conformity  with  the  recognized  type 
of  ear  and  of  kernel  best  adapted  for  crop  production,  it  remains  to 
test  its  viabiUty. 

The  two  tvpes  of  germinator  adapted  for  this  work  have  already 
been  referred  to  (p.  14).  After  removing  sufficient  of  the  butt  and 
tip  kernels  of  the  ear  to  leave  on  the  cob  kernels  of  uniform  size,  6 
kernels  are  removed  for  test.  Of  these,  2  are  taken  from  near  the 
butt,  2  from  the  middle,  and  2  from  near  the  tip.  Each  pair  of 
kernels  should  be  taken  from  opposite  rows,  these  rows  being  one-third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  ear  apart.  In  this  way  fairly  representa- 
tive kernels  of  the  ear  are  chosen.  The  kernels  are  placed  side  by 
side,  germ  side  uppermost,  in  the  marked  squares  of  tne  germinator 
which  are  numbered  serially,  the  ears  furnishing  the  kernels  for  the 
squares  being  numbered  correspondingly.  This  is  an  individual  ear 
test.  Every  seed  should  germinate,  thus  showing  viability  of  100 
per  cent.  If  any  of  the  kernels  of  an  ear  fail  to  germinate,  that  ear 
should  be  discarded.  If  the  germination  for  any  ear  is  weak,  produc- 
ing inferior  sprouts  or  is  unduly  slow,  the  ear  should  be  rejected. 
The  character  of  the  sprouting  should  be  apparent  in  five  days. 

SXJMMABT. 

(1)  It  is  important  that  farm  seeds  be  tested  before  they  are  sown. 

(2)  Seed  testing  in  its  essential  features  giving  practical  results 
can  be  done  more  easily  than  is  generally  believed. 

(3)  By  means  of  a  seed  test  the  actual  value  of  seed  in  question 
as  compared  with  seed  of  the  best  quaUty  can  be  determined  and 
damage  to  the  crop  or  the  land  due  to  noxious  weed  seeds  can  be 
avoided. 

(4)  Practical  seed  tests  can  be  made  with  simple  equipment  by 
anyone  interested  in  the^  purchase  or  use  of  seeds. 

(5)  It  is  readily  possible  for  the  farmer  to  make  practical  tests  of 
seeids,  thereby  safeguarding  against  partial  or  complete  loss  of  crops. 

(6)  Seed  testing  is  admirably  adapted  for  practical  exercise  work 
in  elementary  agriculture  in  rural  schools. 

(7)  The  essential  preparation  for  making  seed  tests  consists  of 
providing  the  simple  apparatus  necessary  and  of  becoming  famihar 
with  the  general  purposes  and  methods  or  testing  and  the  features  of 
importance  peculiar  to  tests  of  particular  kinds  of  seeds. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultuee, 

Bureau  op  Chemistry, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  26, 1910, 
Sir:  This  report  constitutes  the  second  revision  of  a  bulletin  on 
industrial  alcohol  (No.  268)  first  issued  in  1906  and  slightly  revised 
in  1907.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  concise  and  authoritative  informa- 
tion regarding  the  soiu*ces  and  the  general  processes  of  manufacture 
of  denatured  alcohol,  in  response  to  the  many  inquiries  addressed 
to  the  department  on  this  subject.  It  embodies  most  of  the  materidi 
contained  in  the  earlier  editions,  together  with  the  results  of  later 
work  the  scientific  details  of  which  are  given  in  Bulletin  130  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  entitled  "The  Manufactiu*e  of  Denatured 
Alcohol."  Farmers'  Bulletin  410,  on  "Potato  Culls  as  a  Source  of 
Industrial  Alcohol,'*  contains  more  specific  information  as  to  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  industrial  alcohol  from  this  and  other 
wastes.  I  recommend  the  publication  of  the  manuscript  herewith 
as  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  superseding  No.  268. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Wiley, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL-  SOURCES  AND  MANUFACTURE. 


ALCOHOL  AVD  DBVATUBED  ALCOHOL  DBFIHED. 
ALCOHOL. 

The  term  alcohol,  as  used  herein,  signifies  that  particular  product 
which  is  obtained  by  the  fermentation  and  distillation  of  solutions  of 
sugar,  and  which  is  known  to  chemists  as  ''ethyl  alcohol/'  It  is  a 
colorless  and  mobile  liquid  which  has  ^  peculiar  "spirituous"  odor 
and  a  sharp  and  burning  taste.  When  it  is  left  in  a  crude  condition, 
both  its  odor  and  its  flavor  are  rendered  somewhat  disagreeable  by 
impurities  which  originate  in  the  earlier  stages  of  manufacture;  but 
when  it  has  been  purified  thoroughly — in  which  state  it  is  commonly 
known  as  "neutral"  or  "cologne"  spirit — it  acquires  a  distinctly 
agreeable  smell.  It  mixes  freely  with  water,  in  all  proportions; 
and,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  the  essential  intoxicating  ingredient  of  all 
the  fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  When  "strong,"  or  nearly  free 
of  water,  it  dissolves  gums  and  resins  very  readily,  and  bums  with  an 
intensely  hot,  pale-blue  flame.  Because  of  these  characteristics  it  is 
used  in  large  amoimts  in  the  preparation  of  certain  varnishes,  and 
as  a  fuel  in  cases  where  its  cleanliness,  intense  heat,  and  freedom  from 
danger  of  explosion,  offset  its  expensiveness.  Alcohol  boils  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  water,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  separate  it,  by  distillation,  from  the  aqueous  solutions  in  which 
it  originally  is  formed.  Bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  considerably  lighter  than 
water,  and  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  show  fairly  regular  increases 
in  weight,  per  unit  of  volume,  in  proportion  to  the  percentages  of 
water  which  they  contain.  Because  of  this  relation  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  any  such  mixture  can  be  determined  by  means  of  an 
appropriately  graduated  alcoholometer.  The  strength  of  alcohol  solu- 
tions may  be  stated  in  percentages  by  volume  or  by  weight,  or  in 
United  States  proof  degrees,  one  such  degree  corresponding  to  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

Chemists  employ  the  formula  CjHjOH  to  denote  the  composition 
of  alcohol.  This  signifies  th^t  one  molecule,  or  unit,  of  the  compound 
substance  alcohol  is  made  up  of  two  atoms,  or  imits,  of  the  element 
carbon  (written  C),  six  atoms  of  the  element  hydrogen  (written  H), 
and  one  atom  of  the  element  oxygen  (written  O).  The  percentage 
composition  of  alcohol  is — carbon  (C)  52.12  per  cent,  hydrogen  (H) 
13.13  per  cent,  and  oxygen  (O)  34.75  per  cent. 
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6  INDUSTEIAL.  ALCOHOL. 

DENATX7BED  ALCOHOL. 

On  account  of  the  intoxicating  powers  of  alcohol,  its  manufacture 
is  prohibited  in  many  communities,  and  throughout  nearly  all  of  the 
civilized  world  its  production  is  hedged  about  with  restrictions  in  the 
form  of  excise  laws,  which,  in  addition  to  producing  revenue,  raise 
its  price  to  the  consumer  and  tend  to  diminish  its  consumption  in  the 
form  of  beverages.  However,  this  increase  in  cost,  due  to  tax 
imposition,  interferes  seriously  with  the  use  of  alcohol  for  fuel  and  for 
many  other  legitimate  industrial  purposes;  and  therefore  many  govern- 
ments have  enacted  laws  which  authorize  its  manufacture,  sale,  and 
use,  for  industrial  ends,  tax  free,  upon  the  condition  that  it  shall 
first  be  made  unfit  for  beverage  use  by  the  addition  of  materials 
which  will  give  it  a  thoroughly  foreign  and  nauseating  odor  and  taste 
without  making  it  dangerously  poisonous  or  interfering  with  the  par- 
ticular industrial  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Alcohol  which 
thus  has  been  made  unfit  for  drinking,  is  called  '^denatiu^d  alcohol." 
The  materials  which  are  used  to  make  it  unpotable,  whatever  their 
particular  nature,  are  called  ^'denaturants,"  and  the  process  by  which 
they  are  dissolved  in  or  mingled  with  the  original  potable  alcohol  is 
called  *' denaturing.'^  Some  of  these  materials  and  the  methods  of 
their  employment  are  discussed  on  page  9. 

THE  DEHATUBED  ALCOHOL  LAW. 

On  June  7,  1906,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  which  provided 
for  the  withdrawal  from  bond,  tax  free,  of  domestic  alcohol  when  ren- 
dered unfit  for  use  as  a  beverage  or  as  an  ingredient  of  medicines  by 
mixture  with  suitable  denatiuing  materials.  The  act  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentoHvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assenibled,  That  from  and  after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven, 
domestic  alcohol  of  such  degree  of  proof  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Oommiseioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  be  with- 
drawn from  bond  without  the  payment  of  internal-revenue  tax,  for  use  in  the  arts  and 
industries,  and  for  fuel,  light,  and  power,  provided  said  alcohol  shall  have  been  mixed 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  an  authorized  Grovemment  officer,  after 
withdrawal  from  the  distillery  warehouse,  with  methyl  alcohol  or  other  denaturing 
material  or  materials,  or  admixture  of  the  same,  suitable  to  the  use  for  which  the 
alcohol  is  withdrawn  but  which  destroys  its  character  as  a  beverage  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  liquid  medicinal  purposes;  such  denaturing  to  be  done  upon  the  application 
of  any  registered  distillery  in  denaturing  bonded  warehouses  specially  designated  or 
set  apart  for  denaturing  purposes  only,  and  imder  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  character  and  quantity  of  the  said  denaturing  material  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  said  alcohol  may  be  withdrawn  free  of  tax  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  who  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 
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DiBtillen,  manufactmen,  dealere,  and  all  other  penonB  funuflhiiig,  handling,  or 
Qsng  alcdiol  withdrawn  bom  bond  under  the  provimons  of  this  act  shall  keep  such 
books  and  records,  execute  such  bonds  and  render  such  returns  as  the  Commissioner 
ol  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  by 
regulation  require. 

Such  books  and  records  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  int^nal- 
revenue  officer  ot  agent. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  withdraws  alcohol  free  of  tax  under  the  provisicHM  of 
this  act  and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  ^o  removes  or  ccmceals 
same,  or  is  concerned  in  removing,  depositing,  or  concealing  same  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  same  from  being  denatured  under  governmental  supervision,  and  any 
person  "^o  usee  alcohol  withdrawn  6rom  bond  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  of 
this  act  for  manu&cturing  any  beverage  or  liquid  medicinal  preparation,  or  knowingly 
sells  any  bevmage  at  liquid  medicinal  preparaticm  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  such 
alcohol,  or  knowingly  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  recover 
or  attempt  to  recover  by  redistillation  or  by  any  other  process  or  means,  any  alcohol 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  or  liquid  medicinal  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  who  knowingly  uses,  sells,  conceals,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  alcc^ol  so  recov- 
&ed  or  redistilled,  shall  on  conviction  of  each  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollan,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  and  shall,  in 
additi<Hi,  forfeit  to  the  United  States  all  personal  property  used  in  connection  with 
his  buflinesB,  together  with  the  buildings  and  lots  or  parcels  of  ground  constituting 
the  premises  on  which  said  unlawful  acts  are  performed  or  permitted  to  be  performed: 
Pwvidedj  That  manufacturers  employing  processes  in  which  alcohol,  used  free  of  tax 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  expressed  or  evaporated  from  the  articles  manu^- 
tmed,  shall  be  permitted  to  recover  such  alcdiol  and  to  have  such  alcdiol  restored  to 
a  conditioii  suitable  solely  for  reuse  in  manuftu^turing  processes  under  such  regulaticms 
as  the  Commissicmer  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  i^eecribe.    *    «    * 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  provided  only  for  denaturing  such 
alcohol  as  had  been  made  in  distilleries  subject  to  the  full  regulations 
of  tlie  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue^  and  deposited  in  the  ware- 
houses of  such  distilleries.  Contrary  to  general  expectation,  it  did 
nothing  toward  facilitating  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  in  such 
agricultural  distilleries  as  are  operated  very  generally  in  Eiu-ope. 
However,  in  the  following  year  an  amendatory  act  was  passed 
(approved  March  2,  1907)  which  was  intended  in  part  to  remedy 
this  defect  in  the  original  law.  The  text  of  this  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Sen(Ue  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  withdrawal  from  bond  tax  free  of  domestic  alcohol  when  rendered 
unfit  for  beverage  or  liquid  medicinal  xises  by  mixture  with  suitable  denaturing 
materialfl,"  approved  June  seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  domestic  alcohol  when 
suitably  deaiatured  may  be  withdrawn  from  bond  without  the  payment  of  internal- 
revenue  tax  and  used  in  the  manu&icture  of  ether  and  chloroform  and  other  definite 
chemical  substances  where  said  alcohol  is  changed  into  some  other  chemical  substance 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  finished  product  as  alcohol:  Provided,  That  rum  of  not 

>  Regtd&tioQS  and  instmctloDs  oonoemlng  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits.    United  States  Internal  Revenue. 
Nck  7,  revised. 
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lees  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  proof  may  be  withdrawn,  for  denaturation 
only,  in  accojxiance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  June  seventh,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  may  authorize  the  establishment  of  central  denaturing  bonded 
warehouses,  other  than  those  at  distilleries,  to  which  alcohol  of  the  required  proof 
may  be  transferred  from  distilleries  or  distillery  bonded  warehouses  without  the  pay- 
ment of  internal-revenue  tax,  and  in  which  such  alcohol  may  be  stored  and  denatured. 
The  establishment,  operation,  and  custody  of  such  warehouses  shall  be  under  such 
regulations  and  upon  the  execution  of  such  bonds  as  the  Commissioner  of  Litenud 
Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  prescribe. 

Sbo.  3.  That  alcohol  of  the  required  proof  may  be  drawn  off,  for  denaturation  only, 
from  receiving  cisterns  in  the  cistern  room  of  any  distillery  for  transfer  by  pipes 
direct  to  any  denaturing  bonded  warehouse  on  the  distillery  premises  or  to  closed 
metal  storage  tanks  situated  in  the  distillery  bonded  warehouse,  or  from  such  storage 
tanks  to  any  denaturing  bonded  warehouse  od  the  distillery  premises,  and  doiatured 
alcohol  may  also  be  transported  from  the  denaturing  bonded  warehouse,  in  such  man- 
ner and  by  means  of  such  packages,  tanks  or  tank  cars,  and  on  the  execution  of  such 
bonds,  and  imder  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Litemal  Revenue,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  prescribe.  And  further,  alcohol 
to  be  denatured  may  be  withdrawn  without  the  payment  of  internal-revenue  tax 
from  the  distillery  bonded  warehouse  for  shipment  to  central  denaturing  plants  in 
such  packages,  tanks  and  tank  cars,  imder  such  regulations,  and  on  the  execution  of 
such  bonds  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4.  That  at  distilleries  producing  alcohol  6rom  any  substance  whatever,  for 
denaturation  only,  and  having  a  daily  spirit-producing  capacity  of  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  proof  gallons,  the  use  of  cisterns  or  tanks  of  such  size  and  construction  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient  may  be  permitted  in  lieu  of  distillery  bonded  warehouses, 
and  the  production,  storage,  the  manner  and  process  of  denaturing  on  the  distillery 
premises  the  alcohol  produced,  and  transportation  of  such  alcohol,  and  the  operaticm 
of  such  distilleries  shall  be  upon  the  execution  of  such  bonds  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  may  prescribe,  and  such  distilleries  may  by  such  regulations  be  ex- 
empted from  such  provisions  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  distilleries  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  by  said  officials. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  e£fect  on  September  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven. 

This  amendment  in  effect  created  a  class  of  distilleries  in  which 
alcohol  may  be  made  for  denaturation  only,  in  quantities  not  exceed- 
ing 100  proof  gallons  daily.  In  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
revised  regulations  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
on  July  7,  1907/  which  interpret  the  law  very  Uberally,  relieving  such 
small  distilleries  of  many  restrictions  placed  upon  the  operation  of 
larger  establishments  and  making  it  possible  to  produce  denatured 
alcohol  on  a  small  scale,  provided  that  the  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  any  given  locality  are  such  as  to  make  this  production 
profitable.  Further  reference  to  the  substance  of  these  regulations 
is  made  on  page  30. 

1  Regulations  and  Instructions  concerning  denatared  alcohol,  etc.    United  States  Internal  Revenoe 
Regulatkntf  No.  30,  Revised. 
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DBVATUBAVTS  AHD  DEHATUBIVG. 

In  order  to  insure  the  use  of  suitable  materials  for  denaturing;  the 
law  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  prescribe 
the  character  of  the  denaturing  materials  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  employed;  and  in  accordance  with  this  provision  a  Ust 
of  denaturants  for  both  general  and  special  purposes  has  been  issued, 
giving  directions  for  their  use  and  tests  for  determining  their  quaUty 
or  fitness  for  such  use.*  Among  the  substances  mentioned  therein 
are  the  following:  Wood  alcohol,  benzin,  pyridin  bases,  camphor, 
castor  oil;  caustic  soda,  nicotin,  ether,  and  acetone. 

Indiscriminate  use  of  these  materials  is  not  allowed.  Most  of  them 
are  to  be  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  *' specially  denatured  alco- 
hol," the  sale  and  use  of  which  are  permitted  only  under  special 
restrictions.  In  making ' 'completely  denatured  alcohol,''  the  variety 
which  may  be  bought  freely  by  the  public  at  druggists'  and  paint 
shops,  only  wood  alcohol,  benzin,  and  pyridin  may  be  used.  On 
accoimt  of  the  relatively  high  price  of  the  pyridin  bases,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  specifications  for  ^'approved  benzin"  admit  the  use  of 
an  inexpensive  petroleum  distillate,  the  following  formula  is  alto- 
gether employed  at  present  in  making  completely  denatured  alcohol 
in  the  United  States: 

To  every  100  parts  by  volume  of  ethyl  alcohol  of  the  desired  proof  (not  lees  than 
180^)  there  shall  be  added  10  parts  by  volume  of  approved  methyl  alcohol  and  one-half 
of  1  part  of  approved  benzin. 

It  is  prescribed  in  the  internal-revenue  regulations  that  every  indus- 
trial distillery  of  the  class  herein  considered  must  have  a  special  alco- 
hol room  with  cistems  for  storing  the  product  of  the  distillery.  In 
case  the  distiller  intends  to  denature  this  product  on  the  distillery 
premises,  he  is  obliged  also  to  furnish  this  room  with  the  following 
apparatus:  A  weighing  tank,  which  is  to  be  used  for  gauging  alcohol 
and  for  no  other  purpose;  tanks  for  the  storage  of  approved  denatur- 
ants; sealed  measures,  for  use  with  the  denaturants;  a  mixing  tank, 
and,  if  desired,  tanks  for  the  storage  of  denatured  alcohol.  The  labor 
required  in  denaturing  is  furnished  by  the  distiller  and  his  employees, 
but  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a  United  States  ganger 
assigned  for  the  purpose  and  in  his  immediate  presence. 

KATEBIALS  WHICH  HAT  SEBVB  AS  SOXTBCES  OF  ALCOHOL. 
GENBBAIi  OON8IDEBATION8. 

The  first  essential  in  the  character  of  a  material  which  is  to  serve 
as  a  source  of  alcohol  is  that  it  shall  contain  either  fermentable  sugar 
or  some  component  which  can  be  transformed  readily  into  a  fer- 
mentable sugar.    This  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  without  sugar  no 

1  United  States  Internal  Revenue,  Regulatioof  No.  90,  Bev.,  pp.  23-26  and  U5-U7. 
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alcohol  can  be  produced.  A  second  essential  is  that  the  proportion 
of  sugar,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  proposed  raw  material,  shall  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  handling  the  latter.  This  is  very  important,  for 
there  are  many  saccharine  materials,  such  as  tomatoes  and  imripe 
watermelons,  the  juices  of  which  contain  so  small  a  percentage  of 
sugar  that  all  the  alcohol  obtained  would  be  insufficient  to  pay  for 
the  mere  cost  of  handling.  A  third  requisite  is  that  there  shall  be  an 
abundant,  concentrated,  and  stable  supply  of  the  material.  Abun- 
dance is  an  essential,  because  even  a  small  distillery  will  use  a  large 
amoimt  of  material  daily.  Thus,  a  plant  having  an  approximate  daily 
capacity  of  100  gallons,  or  two  barrels  of  denatured  alcohol,  will  con- 
sume the  following  amounts  of  raw  material:  200  gallons  of  rich  mo- 
lasses; or  1  ton  of  shelled  com;  or  4  tons  of  potatoes,  containing  about 
15  per  cent  of  starch;  or  7  to  8  tons  of  sweet  apples,  containing  about 
12  per  cent  of  sugar.  A  concentrated  supply  of  material  is  necessary, 
for  if  it  be  scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  must  be  gathered  by  hand, 
the  cost  for  labor  becomes  prohibitive.  The  supply  must  be  constant, 
for  it  does  not  pay  to  build  a  factory  that  can  be  run  only  at  intervals. 
For  example,  ripe  peaches  would  undoubtedly  be  worth  distilling  in 
localities  where  they  are  grown  abundantly  and  where  there  are  sur- 
plus crops,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  may  not  be  a  surplus 
more  than  two  years  out  of  five,  and  that  the  crop  would  have  to  be 
worked  up  within  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  keep  it 
from  spoiling.  No  distillery  could  earn  the  interest  on  its  investment 
running  two  months  out  of  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  points  enumerated,  other  considerations  present 
themselves:  Whether  the  material  in  question  will  stand  transporta- 
tion and  storage;  whether  it  can  be  worked  with  appliances  which  are 
to  be  obtained  readily  in  this  country;  whether  it  can  be  handled  by 
the  machinery  which  is  adapted  to  the  bulk  of  the  available  material 
in  any  given  region,  or  must  have  special  machinery  installed  to  fit 
it  for  fermentation;  whether  it  possibly  may  yield  a  greater  profit  if 
used  for  some  other  purpose  than  distilling,  and  so  on. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  FBBMBNTABIiB  MATERIALS. 

Knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  a  proposed  raw  material 
is  always  essential  in  determining  its  availability  as  a  source  of 
alcohol.  The  proportion  of  sugar  or  other  fermentable  substance 
which  may  be  present  has  been  mentioned  already  as  being  of  prime 
importance.  In  addition  thereto,  the  percentages  of  water,  ash, 
crude  fiber,  and  nitrogenous  compounds  or  proteids  will  always  be 
of  interest  since  the  proportions  of  these  components  will  determine 
the  manner  in  which  a  material  must  be  worked.  The  fat  percentage 
has  little  interest  for  a  distiller,  save  perhaps  as  it  may  affect  the 
feeding  value  of  the  distillery  refuse;  but  it  will  be  stated  whenever 
possible,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  in  such  analyses  as  are  given. 
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It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  five  components  just 
mentioned — ^water,  ash,  fiber,  proteids,  and  fat — are  always  deter- 
mined and  reported  as  such,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fermentable 
substances — sugar,  starch,  etc, — are  often  not  determined  individ- 
ually, but  are  combined  and  reported  as  '*  nitrogen-free  extract,'' 
the  percentage  of  which  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the 
other  components  from  100.  The  value  thus  obtained  for  ^'extract" 
will  of  coiu'se  include  not  only  the  sugar  and  starch,  but  also  the 
unfermentable  pentosans  and  the  sum  of  the  errors  made  in  determin- 
ing the  percentages  of  the  first  five  components.  For  these  reasons 
the  fermentable  material  actually  present  may  be  lower  than  the 
figures  for  nitrogen-free  extract  or  carbohydrates  would  indicate,  as 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  this  extract  may  be  unfermentable.  When- 
ever possible  representative  analyses  have  been  used  showing  the 
amounts  of  starch,  sugar,  and  unfermentable  pentosans  as  indi- 
vidually determined  and  not  as  found  by  subtraction. 

Saccharine  MaterialB. 

Agave. — Different  species  of  this  plant  are  used  in  the  Southwest 
in  the  preparation  of  several  varieties  of  distilled  alcoholic  Uquors, 
and  at  least  one  distillery  has  been  erected  in  the  hope  of  utilizing 
them  as  a  soiu*ce  of  industrial  alcohol.  It  is  known  that  the  juice 
of  these  plants  contains  large  amounts  of  sugar  at  times,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that,  with  proper  technical  direction,  they 
can  be  used  profitably  for  industrial  purposes.^ 

Fmits. — The  average  amounts  of  sugar  contained  in  some  of  the 
common  fruits  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Ktod  of  fruit. 


AveragB 
peroennce 

oftotef 
8o«rs,cal- 
omatedas 

dextrose. 


Kind  of  fruit 


Average 
peroentage 

of  total 
sucars,  cal- 
ouiatedas 
dextrose. 


Apple.. 
Bauaita 
On^pe. 


12.2 
13.8 
16.0 
5.4 
7.6 


Pear. ....... 

Pineapple. . . 
Priclciy  pear 

Tomato 

Watermelon. 


lao 
11.7 
4.2 
2.0 
2.6 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is  practicable  to  obtain 
all  of  the  sugar  in  these  fruits  in  a  form  suitable  for  fermentation. 
It  would  be  necessary,  in  preparing  any  of  them  for  distillation  in  a 
column  still,  to  express  the  juice  from  the  marc,  since  the  latter,  if 
allowed  to  enter  the  still,  would  impede  its  working,  and  obviously 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  juice  and  of  the  sugar  will  remain  in  the 
marc. 


1 A  sample  of  one  of  these  plants,  sotol  {Daspttrian  iemnum),  was  analyzed  in  the  Btireaa  of  Chemistry 
and  foond  to  yield  10  per  cent  of  levulose. 
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Thus  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  impossible;  in  working  with 
apples,  to  obtain  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  fermentable 
material,  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  apples  delivered.  On 
this  basis,  a  ton  of  average  apples  should  yield  about  14  gallons  of 
alcohol.  E^stimating  the  cost  of  gathering  culls  and  windfalls,  and 
of  delivering  them  at  the  mill,  to  be  $4  per  ton,  a  figure  based  on 
actual  experience,  the  raw-material  expense  for  a  gallon  of  alcohol  will 
be  at  least  28  cents. 

In  the  case  of  grapes,  assuming  that  approximately  80  pounds  of 
juice  may  be  expressed  from  100  pounds  of  Concords,  and  that  this 
juice  contains  18  per  cent  of  total  sugars,  a  ton  of  fruit  should  yield 
between  21  and  22  gallons  of  alcohol.  If  the  expense  of  picking 
and  hauling  grapes  to  the  distillery  is  placed  at  $6  or  $7  a  ton — ^a 
figure  obtained  from  a  grape-growing  district  in  California — ^the  cost 
of  raw  material  for  a   gallon  of  alcohol  will  be  30  cents. 

In  the  case  of  watermelon,  if  a  90  per  cent  extraction  of  juice 
containing  2.5  per  cent  of  sugars  is  obtained,  a  ton  of  melons  will 
yield  about  3^  gallons  of  alcohol.  If  the  cost  of  gathering  and 
hauling  the  fruit  is  set  at  $2  per  ton,  the  raw-material  cost  will  be 
not  less  than  50  cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol. 

In  these  three  specific  cases,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  fruit 
itself  was  valueless  on  the  spot  where  grown,  and  that  it  could  be 
delivered  at  the  distillery  for  the  mere  cost  of  gathering  and  hauling. 
Even  on  that  basis,  it  would  be  too  costly  to  use  as  raw  material  in 
making  industrial  alcohol.  The  fact  that  fruit  is  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  brandies,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
present  discussion  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  potable  liquors 
bears  but  Uttle  relation  to  the  amounts  of  alcohol  which  they  contain, 
but  is  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  qualities  of  their  flavors  and 
aromas. 

Holasses. — Beet  molasses,  a  refiise  from  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar,  is  used  on  a  very  large  scale  abroad,  and  in  several  distUleriee  in 
this  country;  as  a  raw  material  for  alcohol  production.  Usually,  it 
contains  about  50  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  it  generally  needs  only  to  bo 
diluted  and  acidified  to  prepare  it  for  fermentation.  Sometimes  a 
lot  will  not  ferment  readily,  but  generally  it  is  worked  without  any 
diflBculty.  A  ton  should  yield  from  75  to  80  gallons  of  alcohol.  At 
$15  per  ton,  the  raw  material  for  a  gallon  of  alcohol  will  cost  19  or 
20  cents. 

Cane  molasses  contains  usually  about  25  per  cent  of  water,  20  per 
cent  of  nonsaccharine  solids,  and  55  per  cent  of  sugars.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  composition  of  two  samples  of  typical  distillery 
molasses  of  different  origins,  one  being  a  Louisiana  blackstrap  and 
the  other  a  Porto  Rican  molasses. 
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Analy9e8  of  two  typical  kinds  of  mola$$es. 


DetennlnatloD. 


LocdsUuia. 


Porto 
Rkwn. 


Water.....'. 

Socraw 

RedoctDgstigan. 
NODSagBIB 

TotaL 


Percent, 
23.5 
26.0 

ao.8 


Pereeni. 
24.3 
36.8 
18.3 
21.6 


100.0 


100.0 


Almost  invariably,  cane  molasses  needs  only  to  be  diluted  and 
yeasted  to  enter  into  vigorous  fermentation.  It  is  common,  how- 
ever, for  molasses  distillers  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  acid  to  the 
fermenting  solutions  to  prevent  bacteria  from  invading  them  and 
setting  up  false  fermentations.  In  some  cases  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  in  the  beet  molasses  distilleries,  but  it  is  equally 
common,  and  probably  wiser,  to  use  sour  distillery  slop  to  produce 
the  desired  acidity.  A  ton  of  molasses,  having  the  composition  of 
the  Louisiana  sample  given  in  the  table,  will  have  a  volume  of  about 
173  gallons  and  yield  approximately  85  gallons  of  alcohol.  At  3 
cents  per  gallon,  for  which  such  molasses  coidd  be  bought  only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  cost  of  the  material  for  a  gallon  of  alcohol  would  be 
little  over  6  cents.  The  increasing  utilization  of  molasses  as  a  feeding 
stuff  has  advanced  its  price  to  from  6  to  10  cents,  but  at  some  planta- 
tions it  is  probably  still  cheap  enough  to  retain  its  old  position  as  a 
most  advantageous  raw  material  for  the  distiller. 

Sorgknm. — ^A  large  number  of  analyses  made  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  ^  indicates  that  the  juice  of  saccharine  sorghum  has  the 
f (blowing  average  composition: 

Percent 

Water 81.4 

Sucroee 12.7 

Reducing  sugars 1.1 

Undetermined  solid  matters 4.8 

Total 100.0 

With  a  light  horse-driven  mill,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  topped  and  cleaned  cane  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  juice. 
With  a  heavy  mill,  such  as  is  used  in  cane-sugar  manufacture,  an 
extraction  of  at  least  75  per  cent  should  be  obtained.  An  extraction 
corresponding  to  65  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cleaned  stalks  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  a  fair  average.  On  this  basis  a  yield  of 
about  14  gallons  of  180°  alcohol  per  ton  of  cleaned  stalks  would  be 
obtained.  If  the  latter  could  be  delivered  at  the  distillery  at  a  cost 
of  $3  per  ton,  the  material  for  a  gallon  of  alcohol  would  represent  a 
value  of  about  21  cents.    A  relatively  slight  improvement  in  the 

1  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dlviston  of  Chemistry  Bui.  34,  pp.  23  et  seq. 
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quality  of  the  juice  and  in  the  extraction  would  lower  the  cost  of 
material  per  unit  of  production  very  much.  Thus,  1,000  pounds  of 
the  juice  of  the  Cohnan  sorghum,  containing  14.42  per  cent  of 
sucrose  and  1.10  per  cent  of  reducing  sugars,  shoidd  yield  12^  gallons 
of  180®  alcohol.  The  yields  of  alcohol  to  be  expected  from  a  ton  of 
cleaned  Cohnan  stalks,  and  the  cost  of  material  per  gallon  oi  spirit, 
are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation  for  different  degrees  of  juice 
extraction. 

Yields  of  alcohol  from  sorghum  stalks  with  varying  degrees  of  juice  extraction. 


Pro] 


Juloe 
extracted 
from  stalks. 


Percent. 

W 

70 

76 


Yield  of 

ldO*aloohol 

per  tan  ot 

cleaned 

stalks. 


OaUona. 
15.02 
17.16 
18.35 


Cost  of 

matartal 

per  gallon. 


Cenu. 
18.86 
17.60 
16.36 


Since  the  gums  and  sUmy  bodies  contained  in  sorghum  juice  do 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  its  fermentation,  and  the  plant  can  be 
grown  readily  over  a  very  wide  range  of  territory,  it  is  plain  that  the 
material  deserves  favorable  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  utilized  in  the 
future  in  this  way. 

Sugar  beets. — ^The  following  figures  relative  to  the  composition  of 
the  sugar  beet  may  be  considered  as  a  representative  analysis:  * 

Per  cent 

Water 81.61 

Afih 62 

Protein 1.72 

Fiber 1.36 

Fat 07 

Carbohydrates 14.73 

Total 100.00 

The  records  of  several  experimental  fields  cultivated  at  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  California,  Colorado,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  show  sugar  percentages  running  from  13  to  16.  Fourteen 
per  cent  will  probably  be  a  fair  commercial  average  for  the  content 
of  fermentable  material  in  sugar  beets  as  grown  at  present. 

In  France,  where  the  beet  has  been  used  extensively  as  a  source  of 
alcohol,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  extract  the  juice  for  fermen- 
tation, using  one  of  the  extraction  methods  employed  in  the  sugar 
factories.  The  pulp,  while  it  offers  no  obstacle  to  fermentation, 
forms  a  jelly  on  heating  which  interferes  seriously  with  distillation. 
Data  obtained  from  the  results  of  actual  distillery  yields  show  that 

1  Twelfth  Ami.  Rept.  iDd.  Agr.  Bzper.  Sta.,  1890,  p.  TL 
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for  every  100  pounds  of  sugar  contained  in  the  beets  entering  the 
French  distilleries,  7.1  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol  were  produced, 
equivalent  to  8  gallons  at  180^  proof,  which  is  the  minimum  strength 
used  in  this  country  for  denaturing  purposes. 

With  beets  at  $4.75  to  $5  per  ton,  the  price  commonly  paid  by 
sugar  factories  in  this  country,  and  a  sugar  content  of  14  per  cent, 
the  raw  material  needed  to  produce  a  gallon  of  180^  alcohol  would 
represent  a  value  of  22  cents.  Under  present  conditions  this  probably 
would  be  a  prohibitive  price,  but  the  time  may  come  when  beets 
will  be  used  as  a  source  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States  as  they  are  in 
Europe. 

Sugar  cane. — Spencer  gives  the  following  figures  as  the  average  of 
about  40  cane-juice  analyses  made  at  the  Magnolia  Plantation,  La.: 

Per  cent. 

Water 83.6 

Sucroee 14. 1 

Reducing  sugare 6 

Undetermined  solids 1.  7 

Totel 100.0 

On  the  presumption  that  72  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
sugar  cane  can  be  obtained  by  two  pressings,  as  juice  of  this  compo- 
sition, a  ton  of  cane  should  yield  16.7  gallons  of  alcohol.  If  cane  is 
worth  from  $3  to  $3.2S  at  the  factory,  this  would  make  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  for  the  alcohol  about  19  cents  per  gallon. 

Sngar-oom  cannery  wastes. — ^The  stalks  of  the  sugar  com  contain 
quite  large  amounts  of  sugar,  analyses  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry having  disclosed  its  presence  in  proportions  varying  between 
7  and  15  per  cent.  Investigations  conducted  at  a  com  cannery  in 
Illinois,  in  1906,  showed  that  the  waste  stalks  amounted  to  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  tcrtal  weight  of  com  brought  to  the  factory,  and  that 
it  was  possible  to  produce  from  them  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
with  a  safe  average  of  8  per  cent.  On  this  basis  about  11  gallons  of 
alcohol  should  be  recovered  for  every  ton  of  com  delivered  to  the 
cannery.  Unfortunately,  the  season  during  which  these  stalks  are 
suitable  for  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  very  limited, 
and  probably  it  would  not  pay  to  put  up  a  distillery  to  handle  them, 
unless  other  cheap  materials  were  available  for  ]use  during  the  rest  of 

the  year. 

Starchy  Materials. 

Certain  materials  contain  an  essential  part  of  their  fermentable 
material  in  the  form  of  starch,  even  though  some  of  them,  like 
artichokes  and  sweet  potatoes,  also  contain  notable  amounts  of  sugar. 
They  differ  from  the  saccharine  materials,  in  requiring  to  be  *'  mashed  " 
before  they  can  be  fermented.  This  operation  is  discussed  in  detail 
on  page  25. 
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Barley. — ^The  average  composition  of  ordinary  six-row  barley  is 
approximately  as  follows: 

Peroent 

Water 8.7 

Aah 3.0 

Protein 11.9 

Fiber 5.8 

Fat 2.0 

Starch 58.9 

Pen  toeans 9. 6 

Total 99.9 

On  account  of  its  expensiveness,  barley  is  never  used  by  itself  as  a 
source  of  industrial  alcohol.  It  is,  however,  used  in  large  quantities 
in  making  malt,  which  operation  is  described  on  page  24.  The  com- 
position of  a  typical  malt  is  as  follows: 

FeroeDt. 

Water 6.9 

Aflh 2.7 

Protein 1L6 

Fiber «.0 

Fat 2.1 

Starch 48.4 

Sugars 12.2 

Pentosans 10. 6 

Total 99.4 

It  is  customary  to  use  about  8  pounds  of  malt  to  saccharify  100 
pounds  of  raw  grain.  Two  pounds  will  be  sufficient  for  mashing  100 
pounds  of  potatoes. 

Maize  (Indiaii  com). — The  following  figures  represent  the  average 
of  a  large  number  of  analyses  taken  mostly  from^the  work  of  the 
Illinois  experiment  station. 

Percent. 

Water 10.0 

Ash 1.5 

Protein 10. 4 

Fiber 1.9 

Fat 5.2 

Pentosans 5. 0 

Sugars 2.0 

Starch 64.0 

Total 100.0 

A  lot  of  distiller's  com  (yellow  dent)  used  in  the  experimental  dis- 
tillery of  this  department,  and  analyzed  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
was  found  to  contain  72.8  per  cent  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  including 
57.9  per  cent  of  starch  and  2.3  per  cent  of  sugars,  in  addition  to  pen- 
tosans, gums,  etc. 
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The  method  of  working  this  and  other  grains  is  described  on  pages 
23  to  27.  One  ton  of  grain,  made  up  of  1,850  pounds  of  maize  and 
150  pounds  of  malt  of  the  compositions  given  above,  should  yield 
100  gallons  of  180^  alcohol.  At  50  cents  a  bushel  for  com  and  65 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  barley  necessary  to  make  the  malt,  the  ton  of 
grain  will  cost  about  $19,  and  the  cost  of  raw  grain,  per  gallon  of 
alcohol^  will  be  19  cents. 

Maize  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  chief  source  of  industrial  alcohol 
m  this  country.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  raised,  its  ability  to  stand 
transportation  and  storage,  and  its  low  price  in  past  years,  have  com- 
bined to  give  it  a  preeminence  as  a  distillers'  raw  material,  which  it 
undoubtedly  will  retain  for  many  years. 

Oats. — ^This  grain,  which  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  fermentable 
material  and  which  might  with  care  be  made  to  yield  about  70  gallons 
of  alcohol  per  ton,  is  unsuited  to  distillery  use  on  account  of  its 
greater  value  as  a  feeding  stuff,  and  the  glutinous  nature  of  the  mix- 
ture which  is  formed  when  it  is  treated  with  hot  water. 

Eye. — ^A  lot  of  this  grain  used  in  the  experimental  distillery  had 
the  following  composition: 

Pereent. 

Water 9.4 

Aflh 2.1 

Protein 10.7 

Rber 1.9 

Rit 1.9 

Starch 53.7 

Sugars 5.6 

PentoeanB,  gums,  etc •. 14. 7 

Total 100.0 

This  material  is  used  very  largely  in  distilleries  which  produce  com- 
pressed yeast  or  rye  whisky,  and  it  sometimes  is  employed  in  small 
amounts  in  the  yeast  mashes  of  alcohol  distilleries,  but  it  is  not  suit- 
able for  use  as  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  mash  in  an  alcohol  distillery 
on  accoimt  of  its  expensiveness  and  though  containing  about  60  per 
cent  of  fermentable  matters  it  rarely  yields  over  85  gallons  of  alcohol 
to  the  ton. 

Sorghum  seed. — ^This  grain,  regarding  which  many  inquiries  are 
made,  has  the  following  average  composition,  closely  resembling 
that  of  maize: 

Comparison  of  sorghum  seed  and  Kafir  com. 


Determination. 

Sorghmn 
seed. 

Kaflr 
oorn. 

Determinatioii. 

Sorghmn 
seed. 

Kaflr 
corn. 

Water.... 

Percent. 
&3 
1.8 
13.3 
1.5 
3.0 

Percent. 

12.6 
1.3 

10.9 
1.9 
2.9 

Pentosans ....... 

Percent. 
4.3 

1.5 
66.3 

Percent. 

Ash ;;; .;...;...... ... : 

Sugars 

ProWn 

Nint>gen-free  extract 

70.5 

Fiber. 

Total 

Fat... 

100.0 

100.0 
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Undoubtedly  sorghum  seed  could  be  worked  in  the  distillery  as 
com  is  and  probably  would  require  less  cooking  and  give  fully  as 
good  a  yield,  though  its  use  for  this  purpose  has  never  been  tested 
as  far  as  the  writer  knows. 

Wheat. — ^What  has  been  said  regarding  the  yield  of  alcohol  to  be 
obtained  frbm  rye  applies  in  a  general  way  to  wheat  also.  Although 
wheat  contains  nearly  65  per  cent  of  starch  and  sugars,  it  is  too 
expensive  to  be  used  for  alcohol  production  unless  frozen  or  for 
other  reason  unavailable  for  food  purposes. 

Percent. 

Water 10.5 

Ash 1.9 

Protein 11. 5 

Fat 2. 0 

Fiber 2.3 

Sugars 2.8 

Pentosans 7. 0 

Starch,  etc 62.0 

ROOTS. 

Artichoke. — ^The  tuber  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  the  following 
average  composition:  * 

Peroent. 

Water 79.0 

Afih 1.0 

Protein 1.3 

Fiber 8 

Fat 2 

Pentosans 1. 2 

Nitrogen-free  extract 16. 5 

Total 100.0 

It  is  seen  that  artichokes  contain  from  16  to  18  per  cent  of  ferment- 
able matter  in  the  form  of  levulose  and  inulin,  and  as  the  latter  may 
be  converted  into  the  former  without  the  use  of  malt,  by  merely 
boiling  under  pressure,  it  can  be  worked  very  cheaply.  When  17 
per  cent  of  fermentable  substance  is  present,  a  ton  should  yield 
about  25  gallons  of  alcohol;  and  as  it  can  be  raised  and  delivered 
for  abdut  $5  per  ton  the  raw  material  for  a  gallon  would  cost  about 
20  cents.  The  tuber  has  remarkably  good  keeping  qualities  and 
deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  as  a  distillers' 
material. 

t  Behraod,  J.  Londw.,  1904,  59: 127. 
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CMsava* — The  root  of  the  sweet  cassava  has  the  following  average 
composition: 

Per  cent. 

Water 65.0 

Aflh 7 

Protein 9 

Fiber L7 

Fat 3 

Starch 26.4 

Nitrogen-free  extract 6. 0 

Total 100.0 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  of 
the  root,  or  about  28  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  root  itself,  is 
fermentable.  On  this  assumption  a  ton  of  roots  should  produce 
about  42  gallons  of  alcohol.  At  $5  per  ton,  which  would  be  a  fair 
price  with  modem  methods  of  cultivation,  the  raw  material  would 
cost  about  12  or  13  cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol.  In  so  far  as  is  known, 
cassava  has  never  been  used  as  a  source  of  alcohol.  That  technical 
difficulties  might  arise  in  handling  it  is  very  possible,  but  the  ana- 
lytical data  and  cost  afford  every  reason  for  testing  the  value  as  a 
source  of  alcohol. 

Potatoes. — Following  is  the  average  composition  of  Maine  potatoes, 
as  determined  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

Percent. 

Water 77.0 

Aah 9 

Protein 2.2 

Fiber 7 

Fat 1 

Starch 18.3 

Sugars,  etc.,  by  difference 8 

Total 100.0 

Samples  analyzed  more  recently  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  experimental  distillery  were  found  to  contain  about  15  per 
cent  of  starch  and  0.4  per  cent  of  sugars.  Liquid  wastes  from 
starch  factories  in  Maine  were  also  examined,  but  did  not  contain 
sufficient  fermentable  material  to  be  of  value  for  alcohol  production. 

The  method  of  working  potatoes  is  indicated  on  page  25  and  is 
discussed  at  length  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  410.  For  every  per  cent 
of  starch  contained  in  potatoes  they  should  yield  about  1.6  gallons 
of  alcohol  per  ton.  If  the  tubers  contain  16  per  cent  of  starch,  a 
ton  should  yield  over  25  gallons  of  alcohol;  and  if  they  can  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  distillery  for  $5  per  ton,  a  fair  price  for  culls  in  potato- 
growing  regions,  the  raw  material  for  a  gallon  of  alcohol  will  cost 
about  20  cents. 
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In  Germany  the  potato  is  almost  the  only  material  used  as  a  source 
of  industrial  alcohol,  not  only  because  it  offers  a  cheap  raw  material, 
but  because  it  is  highly  advantageous  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  It  undoubtedly  will  be  similarly  utihzed  in  this  country  in 
the  future. 

Sweet  potatoes. — ^The  following  average  data  are  based  on  work 
done  at  the  South  Carolina  station  *  and  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting sweet  potatoes  of  good  quaUty: 

Peroent. 

Water 66.0 

Ash 1.0 

Protein 1. 6 

Fiber 1.3 

Fat 5 

Sugars 5. 5 

Starch 21.8 

Undetermined  material 2. 4 

Total 100.0 

These  roots  are  seen  to  contain  about  27  per  cent  of  fermentable 
substances,  of  which  approximately  onc^-fifth  is  sugars.  In  storage 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  starch  percentage  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  that  of  sugar. 

Preliminary  experiments  conducted  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
indicate  that  the  sweet  potato  can  be  mashed  in  about  the  same 
way  as  the  common  potato.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  some 
slight  destruction  of  sugar  on  heating  under  pressure,  but  it  ought 
not  be  such  as  to  cause  a  serious  loss.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
somewhat  fibrous  character  of  the  root  interferes  with  steaming 
it  in  an  apparatus  built  for  potatoes. 

A  ton  of  sweet  potatoes,  containing  about  27  per  cent  of  ferment- 
able substances  and  costing  $8,  should  yield  approximately  38  gallons 
of  alcohol  at  a  cost  of  about  21  cents  a  gallon  for  raw  material. 

MAVXTFACTXTBE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

HISTOBICAL  NOTE. 

Although  there  are  processes  by  which  alcohol  may  be  made  syn- 
thetically in  the  laboratory,  they  are  too  complicated  and  expensive 
to  have  any  practical  manufacturing  value.  Therefore  the  method 
which  has  been  used  for  many  centuries,  namely,  the  distillation  of 
fermented-sugar  solutions,  is  still  employed  in  alcohol  production. 
This  manufacturing  process  is  very  ancient,  having  been  used  prob- 
ably as  early  as  800  B.  C.  It  seems  for  many  centuries  to  have 
been  employed  only  in  preparing  spirituous  beverages  of  somewhat 

t  Soath  Carolina  Bui.  136, 1908,  p.  11. 
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higher  alcoholic  strraigth  than  could  be  obtained  by  fermentation 
done.  The  first  stills  were  very  crude  and  simple  in  design,  and 
were  incapable  of  producing  distillates  of  great  strength  from  the 
wine  which  invariably  was  used  as  the  material  for  distillation.  It 
was  indeed  foimd  by  the  early  chemists  that  if  the  first  weak  distil- 
late were  subjected  to  a  second  and  third  distillaticm  its  alcoholic 
strength  could  be  raised  (though  at  the  expense  of  a  material  diminu- 
tion in  its  volume)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  bum,  but  the 
expensiveness  of  the  product  thus  obtained  was  too  great  to  allow 
its  use  for  any  industrial  purposes. 

At  present  wine  and  other  fermented  fruit  juices  are  distilled  only 
for  the  production  of  potable  spirits;  and  industrial  alcohol  is  made 
altogether  by  the  distillation  of  fermented  saccharine  solutions  which 
are  prepared  either  directly  from  raw  materials  containing  sugar, 
such  as  molasses,  or  from  starchy  materials  like  potatoes  or  the 
cereal  grains,  after  a  preliminary  treatment  which  converts  their 
starch  into  sugar. 

THEOBY  OF  ALCOHOLIC  FBBMENTATION. 

The  process  of  alcoholic  fermentation  is  established  whenever  yeast 
is  allowed  to  act  on  sugar  solutions  of  moderate  strength  at  tempera- 
tures between  50°  and  90®  F.  Theoretically  the  process  consists  of 
a  simple  splitting  up  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
any  given  amount  of  sugar  yielding  proportionate  and  perfectly  defi- 
nite amounts  of  these  two  products  of  its  decomposition.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  example: 

The  chemical  composition  of  dextrose,  which  is  the  form  of  sugar 
occurring  in  most  ripe  fruits,  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^HuO^, 
which  signifies  that  one  molecule  or  unit  of  the  compound  substance 
dextrose  is  made  up  of  six  atoms  or  units  of  the  element  carbon, 
twelve  of  the  element  hydrogen,  and  six  of  the  element  oxygen. 
When  fermentation  takes  place,  the  molecule  of  dextrose  breaks  up 
substantially  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  equation: 

CJEijOe^  2  C^OH  +  2  CO3. 

This  signifies  that  after  fermentation  is  over  the  dextrose  will  have 
disappeared  and  in  its  place  will  be  found  an  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
taining all  the  hydrogen,  two-thirds  of  the  carbon,  and  one-third  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  sugar,  and  an  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  containing 
one-third  of  its  carbon  and  two-thirds  of  its  oxygen.  Theoretically 
the  total  weights  of  the  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  fermentation  should  equal  exactly  the  weight  of  dex- 
trose which  is  decomposed,  and  100  pounds  of  the  sugar  should 
yield  51.11  pounds  of  alcohol  and  48.89  poimds  of  carbon  dioxid. 
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In  practice,  however,  the  decomposition  is  never  complete,  nor  is 
it  ever  so  simple  as  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  equation.  Only  in 
carefully  conducted  laboratory  work  is  it  ever  possible  to  ferment 
any  sugar  completely;  and  even  then,  as  a  result  of  life  processes  of 
the  yeast  which  are  not  yet  understood  by  chemists  or  biologists, 
smaU  and  varjring  proportions  of  the  sugar  escape  transformation 
into  alcohol,  and  are  converted  instead  into  other  substances. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Pasteur,  100  pounds  of  dextrose, 
instead  of  yielding  the  theoretical  weights  of  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  indicated  by  the  equation,  will  produce  in  laboratory  practice 
the  following  amounts  of  fermentation  products: 

Pounds. 

Alcohol 48.65 

Carbon  dioxid 46. 74 

Glycerin 3.23 

Organic  acids 62 

Miscellaneous .' 1.23 

Total 100.37 

The  fact  that  the  total  weight  of  the  fermentation  products  exceeds 
slightly  the  weight  of  sugar  fermented  is  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  formation  of  certain  of  the  by-products  is  accompanied  by  the 
absorption  and  fixation  of  slight  amounts  of  water. 

In  manufacturing  work,  such  completeness  of  fermentation  may 
be  taken  as  an  ideal  toward  which  one  is  to  strive.  Aocordmg  to 
the  skill  of  the  distiller,  the  character  of  his  mechanical  equipment, 
and  the  quality  of  his  water,  yeast,  and  fermentable  materials,  his 
yields  of  alcohol  may  approximate  those  indicated  or  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  fall  far  below  |^t. 

NATXTBB  OF  YBAST. 

Yeast,  the  exciting  agent  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  is  familiar 
to  the  general  public  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  small  square  cakes 
which  are  sold  at  groceries,  and  to  workers  in  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries as  a  more  or  less  frothy  paste.  Whatever  its  outward  form 
and  appearance  may  be,  it  always  is  made  up  of  innumerable  micro- 
scopic plants  which  are  globular  or  ovoid  in  form,  approximately 
1/4000  inch  in  diameter,  and  fairly  colorless  and  transparent  as  seen 
under  the  microscope. 

Yeast  withstands  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  without  serious  injury, 
but  is  weakened  rapidly  when  kept  at  high  temperatures,  and  is 
killed  quickly  when  heated  to  about  110®  F.  It  ordinarily  repro- 
duces itself  by  a  process  of  budding,  and  grows  at  the  expense  of 
various  nutrient  materials,  such  as  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  it  absorbs  from  the  solutions  in 
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which  it  is  placed.  The  vigor  of  a  fermentation  seems  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  phenomenon  of  yeast  growth.  Good  fermentation 
can  not  be  established  without  abundant  and  suitable  nutrients  for 
the  yeast  and  its  vigorous  development. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  yeast  for  any  purpose  and  its  prepara- 
tion and  maintenance  in  a  pure  and  vigorous  condition  are  arts 
which  demand  thorough  training  and  experience.  They  can  not  be 
learned  from  books  alone  and  call  for  no  small  amount  of  manipula- 
tive skilL 

FBEFABATION  OF  SACCHABINE  SOLUTIONS  FOB  FERMENTATION. 

CSertam  saccharme  materials^  such  as  the  juices  of  most  fruits  and 
of  the  sugar  cane^  are  in  their  natural  condition  so  susceptible  to 
fermentation  that  they  can  not  be  preserved  unaltered  unless  they 
are  sterilized  in  sealed  bottles  or  some  antiseptic  or  preservative 
material,  such  as  salicylic  acid,  is  added.  Other  sugar-containing 
materials^  such  as  molasses,  do  not  ferment  readily  untU  they  have 
been  subjected  to  certain  preUminary  treatments.  Thus,  both  cane- 
molasses  and  beet-molasses  must  be  diluted  with  water  before  they  can 
be  fermented;  and  since  they  often  are  deficient  in  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds which  are  essential  to  yeast  production  it  sometimes  is  found 
necessary  to  add  nitrogen  to  their  solutions  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
sulphate  or  some  equivalent  material.  Furthermore  beet-molasses  is 
usually  alkaline,  and  as  yeast  will  not  work  in  alkaline  solutions  it  is 
necessary  to  acidify  beet-molasses  before  adding  yeast  to  it.  Diluted 
sulphuric  acid  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  of 
water  or  of  chemicals  which  must  be  added  to  a  given  quantity  of 
molasses  to  fit  it  for  fermentation  will  depend  upon  the  composition 
of  the  latter.  Experience  has  shown  that  with  ordinary  cane-molasses 
it  is  desirable  to  use  about  six  volumes  of  water  for  one  of  molasses. 
In  this  way  a  solution  is  obtained  which  contains  about  12  per  cent  of 
sugar  and  is  capable  of  producing  approximately  6  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
This  proportion  of  sugar  has  been  found,  in  general,  to  give  the  best 
resulte  with  regard  to  the  rate,  completeness,  and  economy  of 
fermentation. 

FBlE^iPABATION    OF   FEBJfENTABLE    SOLXTTIONS   FROM    STABCHY 

BAW  MATEBIALS. 

While  the  saccharine  raw  materials  of  the  fermentation  industries 
can  be  prepared  for  use  by  the  relatively  simple  processes  of  solution 
or  juice  expression,  such  materials  as  potatoes  and  grain,  which  con- 
tain little  sugar  and  much  starch,  must  be  subjected  to  special  treat- 
ment in  order  to  convert  the  insoluble  and  unfermentable  starch  into 
sugar.  The  series  of  operations  by  which  this  starch  conversion  is 
accomplished  is  called  ''mashing/'   and  consists  of  a  preliminary 
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scalding  or  cooking  process,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  liquefy  the 
starch,  and  of  the  saccharification  proper,  in  which  the  soluble  starch 
is  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  The  agency  by  which  the  latter 
conversion  is  accomplished  is  the  specific  action  (in  the  presence  of 
moist ure,  and  at  a  suitable  temperature)  of  certain  substances  called 
enzyms,  which  usually  are  developed  for  this  particular  purpose  in  a 
portion  of  the  grain  used  for  mashing,  by  a  process  called  malting. 

Halting. — When  the  seeds  of  any  cereal  are  moistened  and  allowed 
to  sprout,  changes  in  their  chemical  composition  take  place  which  are 
fully  as  striking  as  the  accompanying  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
the  grains.  Most  important  of  these  is  the  formation  of  bodies  wluch 
have  the  power,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  allowed  to  act  at  a  suit- 
able degree  of  warmth,  of  corroding  the  insoluble  starch  granules  of 
the  grain,  of  rendering  them  soluble,  and  of  converting  the  starch 
ultimately  into  a  fermentable  sugar  called  maltose.  Grain  which 
has  been  treated  so  as  to  develop  these  bodies  is  called  malt. 

These  enzyms,  or  active  bodies  of  the  malt,  are  usually  grouped 
under  the  name  diastase,  and  they  appear  during  the  sprouting  of 
all  starchy  seeds.  Their  formation  has  been  utilized  technically  in 
the  case  of  several  of  the  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  and 
barley.  Rye  and  barley  produce  diastase  more  abundantly  than  the 
other  grains,  and  are  employed  in  large  quantities  in  the  malting 
industry.  Of  the  two,  barley  is  most  used  on  account  of  the  protec- 
tion which  is  afforded  by  its  husk  to  the  tender  kernel  of  the  grain 
during  the  rough  handling  incidental  to  the  malting  process. 

In  making  malt  the  barley  is  cleaned  thoroughly  by  screening  and 
washing,  and  is  then  steeped  in  water  until  the  grains  have  absorbed 
enough  water  to  soften  them  thoroughly  and  prepare  them  for  germi- 
nation. The  excess  of  water  is  then  drained  off,  and  the  wet  grain 
is  spread  evenly  on  a  smooth  and  scrupulously  clean  floor  in  a  well- 
ventilated  room  which  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  55°  to 
60*^  F.  The  grain  is  turned  frequently,  with  wooden  shovels,  to  keep 
it  imiformly  moist  and  to  prevent  its  overheating,  and  as  sprouting 
progresses  it  is  gradually  spread  over  a  greater  floor  area  so  that  a 
pile  which  originally  was  from  12  to  18  inches  deep  may  finally  have 
a  depth  of  only  3  or  4  inches. 

Malt  which  is  intended  for  shipment  is  usually  grown  for  about  a 
week  at  a  temperature  not  exceediog  68*^  F.,  after  which  it  is  dried 
slowly  in  kilns  that  are  gradually  raised  from  95*^  to  125*^,  until  only 
2  or  3  per  cent  of  moisture  remains.  Malt  which  is  made  in  the  dis- 
tillery where  it  is  to  be  used  may  be  grown  at  about  55°  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  should  then  be  used  without  having  been  dried. 
Oreen  malt,  thus  prepared,  has  a  much  higher  diastatic  power^  than 
the  dried  malt  of  commerce. 

1  Ttie  power  of  oonTerttng  staroh  into  sugar. 
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One  hundred  pounds  of  good  barley  will  make  about  75  pounds  of 
kiln-dried  distiller's  malt,  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  saccharify 
about  1,000  pounds  of  raw  grain  (maize).  The  same  barley,  grown 
longer  and  used  as  green  malt,  can  be  made  to  saccharify  nearly  twice 
as  much  raw  grain. 

In  converting  starch  into  sugar,  malt  diastase  exerts  two  distinct 
forms  of  chemical  activity— liquefaction,  and  saccharification.  The 
intensities  of  these  activities  depend  largely  upon  the  temperature 
at  which  the  diastase  is  made  to  act  upon  the  starch,  and  the  two 
forms  of  activity  are  differently  affected  by  alterations  in  this  tem- 
perature. The  liquefying  power  is  exerted  most  strongly  at  about 
158^  F.,  is  weakened  at  approximately  175^,  and  is  destroyed  at  about 
200^.  The  saccharifying  power  is  strongest  between  120°  and  130° 
F.,  is  weakened  seriously  at  145°,  and  is  destroyed  completely  at  175°. 
Hiese  facts  show  the  need  of  drying  distiller's  malt  at  a  relatively 
low  temperature,  and  indicate  the  temperature  limit  below  which 
saccharification  must  be  conducted. 

Kasbing. — ^The  first  stage  of  every  mashing  is  a  scalding,  which 
gelatinizes  and  partially  liquefies  the  starch  of  the  raw  materials. 
When  this  preliminary  cooking  has  gone  far  enough,  the  mash  is 
cooled  somewhat  and  malt  is  added,  whereupon  the  liquefaction  is 
completed  and  the  soluble  starch  is  more  or  less  completely  converted 
into  maltose.  The  form  of  the  mashing  apparatus  and  the  tempera- 
tures at  which  the  several  operations  are  conducted  are  modified  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fit  the  peculiarities  of  the  raw  materials. 

In  this  coimtry  maize  is  the  chief  starchy  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol.  It  is  mashed  in  a  sort  of  kettle  known  as 
a  vacumn  cooker,  which  is  illustrated  in  figure  1. 

The  vacuum  cooker  is  a  horizontally  placed  cylindrical  vessel  made 
of  steel  boiler  plate,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  40  gallons  for  every 
bushel  of  grain  to  be  mashed  in  one  charge.  Just  below  the  center 
of  each  end  it  is  provided  with  stufltog  boxes,  through  which  a  shaft 
passes.  The  latter  carries  several  rakes  or  stirring  arms  inside  the 
shell;  outside  it  is  provided  with  a  strong  toothed  wheel,  arranged 
for  chain  drive.  Thermometers  and  try  cocks  are  mounted  in  each 
end  of  the  shell,  and  if  the  cooker  is  large  a  third  thermometer  is 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  side.  In  a  row  along  the  bottom  are  several 
small  steam-inlet  valves  so  constructed  that  while  steam  can  pass 
freely  into  the  cooker  the  contents  of  the  latter  can  not  run  back 
into  the  steam  pipe  when  pressure  is  removed  outside.  At  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  of  the  cooker  is  a  dome  fitted  with  a  pipe  connection 
which  leads  to  a  ''cross."  From  one  side  of  the  latter  connection 
is  made  to  the  steam  supply,  which  must  be  carried  at  about  50  pounds 
pressure;  from  the  other  side  connection  is  made  with  the  vacuum 
pump,  and  from  the  top  a  pipe  leads  to  a  blow-off  valve.    On  top  of  the 
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cooker,  at  one  end,  there  is  a  manhole  through  which  water  and  meal 
may  be  introduced,  and  in  the  bottom,  at  one  end,  there  is  a  dis- 
charge valye  which  opens  into  a  pipe  leading  to  the  drop  tub.  The 
operation  of  this  cooker  is  as  follows: 

Water  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  25  gallons  for  every  bushel  of 
com  is  first  run  in  and  is  warmed  up  to  about  120^  F.  The  rakes 
are  then  started  and  the  grain,  which  should  be  ground  to  a  coarse 
meal,  is  added  slowly  enough  to  keep  it  from  forming  lumps.  When 
the  meal  is  all  in,  the  manhole  is  closed  and  steam  is  turned  on  through 
the  small  valves  in  the  bottom,  the  blow-off  valve  being  left  open. 


Fio.  1.— American  vacuum  cooker. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  mash  has  risen  to  212°  the  blow-off 
valve  is  closed  and  pressure  is  allowed  to  rise  within  the  cooker  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  thermometers  and  a  pressure  gauge  in  the  dome 
indicate  a  fairly  constant  equaUzation  of  temperature  in  the  contents. 
The  pressiu-e  is  allowed  to  rise  to  about  50  to  55  pounds,  corresponding 
to  a  temperature  of  about  300°  F.,  but  is  maintained  at  this  point 
for  a  few  minutes  only,  after  which  the  steam  is  shut  off  and  the 
blow-off  valve  is  opened  until  the  pressure  is  completely  relieved. 
The  blow-off  valve  is  then  closed  again,  and  the  valve  between  the 
cooker  and  vacuum  pump  is  opened.  Application  of  the  vacuum 
causes  renewed  boiling  and  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  in  the  contents 
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of  the  cooker,  and  when  the  thermometers  read  from  140®  to  145*^ 
F.  the  vacuum  is  released  and  the  malt  is  added. 

The  amount  of  malt  employed  is  usually  about  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  com  in  the  mash.  It  is  ground  quite  fine  and  is  mixed 
in  the  small  grain  tub  with  enough  lukewarm  water  to  make  it  flow 
freely  through  the  pipe  which  leads  to  the  cooker.  The  length  of 
time  allowed  for  saccharification  in  the  cooker  will  vary  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  temperature — ^which  should  be 
held  between  140°  and  145®  F. — and  the  amount  and  diastatic  strength 
of  the  malt.  It  is  advisable  not  to  hasten  this  part  of  the  mashing 
process  unduly,  and  the  completeness  of  the  starch  conversion  should 
always  be  proved  before  pumping  the  mash  through  the  coolers 
into  the  fermenting  cisterns. 

The  apparatus  and  mashing  process  described  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  use  in  com  distilleries,  but  they  may  be  adapted  with  but 
little  change  to  use  with  potatoes  as  a  raw  material.^ 

FERMENTATION. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  chances  for  souring  and  spoiling,  the  sac- 
charine solution  intended  for  fermentation  is  pumped  to  the  fer- 
menting cisterns  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  preparation.  Yeast, 
which  in  the  meantime  has  been  prepared '  separately  in  a  small 
tub  from  a  mash  containing  malt  and  either  rye  or  potatoes,  is  added 
to  it  at  once  in  a  proportion  varying  between  5  and  10  per  cent.  If 
necessary,  water  is  added  to  fill  the  cisterns  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  top,  and  the  whole  volume  of  liquid  is  thoroughly  plunged  or 
mixed.  At  this  time  the  solution  should  contain  between  17  and 
22  per  cent  of  solids,  as  shown  by  a  reading  of  17®  to  22*^  on  the 
Balling  saccharometer,  and  its  temperature  should  be  between  60® 
and  66®  F. 

"Within  a  few  hours  gas  bubbles  will  begin  to  break  the  surface 
of  the  fermenting  liquid,  forming  a  constantly  thickening  cap  of 
foam,  and  the  whole  mass  of  beer  will  rapidly  come  into  vigorous 
motion.  At  the  same  time  its  temperature  will  begin  to  rise,  and 
its  specific  gravity,  as  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  will  fall. 
According  to  the  temperature,  the  kind  of  material  fermented,  and 
the  strength  of  the  yeast,  fermentation  will  be  complete  within  from 
48  to  96  hours,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  gravity  and  temperature 
ceasing,  respectively,  to  fall  and  to  rise,  by  the  solution  comiug  to 
rest  and  losing  its  foamy  cap,  and  by  cessation  of  the  escape  of  gas 
bubbles.  The  fermented  liquor,  or  distiller's  beer,  is  now  said  to 
be  ''dead"  or  ''ripe,"  and  is  ready  for  distillation. 

1  See  Farmers'  Bulletin  410,  p.  11. 

*  Detailed  directions  for  making  yeast  are  given  on  p.  25  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  410. 
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If  the  composition  of  the  mash  and  the  d^ree  of  fermentation  are 
satisfactory,  the  beer  should  increase  about  30®  F.  in  temperature 
above  the  point  at  which  it  was  set,  its  gravity  should  fall  almost  to 
0®  Balling,  and  it  should  contain  between  6  and  10  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

DISTILLATION. 

The  separation  of  alcohol  from  the  fermented  liquors  in  which  it  is 
formed  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  its  boiling  point,  173®  F.,  is 
lower  than  that  of  water  by  nearly  40®  F.  On  this  account  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  water 
alone,  and  the  vapors  which  first  arise  from  such  a  boiling  mixture 
are  richer  in  alcohol  than  the  liquid  itself.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  which  contains  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  alcohol,  will  boil  at 


Fia.  2.— Small  laboratory  atill. 

A,  boiler  or  kettle  of  still;  B,  opening  for  filling  or  charging;  C,  thermometer,  sometimes  omitted;  D, 
connection  to  condenser;  DO,  inner  condenser  tube,  passing  through  EF,  water  Jacket,  with  water 
inlet  at  F,  and  outlet  at  B;  G,  outflow  for  distillate. 

about  200®  F.,  and  will  produce  a  vapor  which  contains  approximately 
43  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight.  A  liquor  of  the  latter  composition 
will  in  its  turn  boil  at  about  181®  F.  and  will  form  a  vapor  containing 
about  68  per  cent  of  alcohol.  When  such  mixtures  are  distilled  all 
of  their  alcohol,  mingled  with  more  or  less  water,  will  pass  over  into 
the  distillate,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  water  still  remains 
in  the  kettle  of  the  still.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  even  with  stills  of 
such  simple  type  as  are  outlined  in  figures  2  and  3,  to  obtain  ulti- 
mately a  fairly  strong  alcohol  by  repeated  distillation  of  the  succes- 
sive distillates. 

Such  a  still  as  is  shown  in  figure  3  will  produce  in  two  successive 
distillations  (singling  and  doubling)  from  100  volumes  of  a  beer  con- 
taining approximately  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  about  37  volumes  of  a 
distillate  of  67  per  cent  strength  together  with  about  23  volumes  of 
weak  distillates  which  can  be  saved  for  subsequent  redistillation.     It 
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would  be  impossible,  however,  to  make  any  quantity  of  a  90  per  cent 
distiUate  with  such  an  apparatus  except  by  incurring  an  expense  for 
fuel  and  labor  which  would  far  exceed  the  highest  possible  industrial 
value  of  the  product. 

Fortunately  it  is  possible  so  to  construct  a  still  that  the  requisite 
number  of  redistillations  take  place  simultaneously  in  a  single  appa- 
ratus with  little  more  outlay  for  fuel  and  labor  than  would  be  required 
to  subject  the  same  volume  of  beer  to  a  single  distillation  in  the  pot 
still  shown  in  figure  3.  Such  a  complex  apparatus,  known  as  a  column 
still,  costs  much  more  to  build  than  does  a  simple  still  of  the  same 
beer  capacity,  but  its  almost  automatic  action  and  the  saving  which 


Fia.  3.— Fire-pot  atUl. 

c.  Kettle  of  still;  b,  head  of  itUl;  e,  draw-off  cock;  d,  grate;  e,  masonry  rapport;  /,  flue;  g,  condenslnK 

worm;  %,  worm  tub. 

it  affords  with  regard  to  labor,  fuel,  and  water  make  it  a  necessary 
investment  for  any  distillery  which  is  designed  to  produce  industrial 
alcohol. 

Detailed  instructions  for  the  operation  of  a  column  still  and  an 
illustration  showing  its  various  parts  are  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
410,  page  17,  and  will  not  be  here  repeated.  Although  the  details 
may  seem  somewhat  complicated,  the  actual  management  of  a  con- 
tinuous still  is  in  fact  quite  simple.  When  its  operation  is  once  well 
under  way  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  established  in  the  working 
of  its  various  parts,  and  as  long  as  the  supplies  of  water,  steam,  and 
beer  are  kept  uniform  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  dis- 
tillate of  practically  constant  proof  for  hours  at  a  time,  with  com- 
paratively little  attention  from  the  distiller. 
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G07EBVMEVTAL  COVTBOL  OF  A  SMALL  DEVATVBBD-ALCOHOL 

DISTILLEBT. 

Certain  important  features  of  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  are  of  special  interest  to  those  to  whom  the  subject 
is  new. 

First  of  all,  the  mere  possession  of  any  still  or  distilling  apparatus 
set  up,  even  though  the  same  is  not  employed  in  distilling  alcohol, 
subjects  its  possessor  or  custodian  to  heavy  penalties  unless  he  has 
registered  it  in  writing  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
district  in  which  it  is  located.  The  distillation  of  alcohol  is  forbidden 
by  law,  except  when  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  under  the  supervision 
of  a  designated  officer,  no  matter  how  much  the  alcohol  may  be  mixed 
or  diluted  with  other  substances.  These  facts  are  emphasized  because 
they  directly  contradict  the  statements  sometimes  made  that  appa- 
ratus and  processes  can  be  furnished  by  which  denatured  alcohol  can 
be  made  without  Government  supervision. 

Other  points  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  are  as  follows: 

Distilleries  are  to  be  constructed  and  their  machinery  is  to  be 
arranged  in  compliance  with  the  regulations.    (Sees.  14-24,  pp.  45-60.') 

The  distiller  must  own  or  control  the  land  on  which  the  distillery 
is  erected.  In  case  that  he  does  not  own  it  or  that  it  is  mortgaged  he 
must  file  the  written  consent  of  the  owner  or  mortgagor  to  its  use  for 
distillery  purposes.     (Sec.  4,  p.  41.) 

The  distiller  must  give  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  engage  or 
continue  in  the  distilling  business,  stating  what  kinds  of  material  he 
intends  to  use.     (Sees.  5  and  13,  pp.  41-42  and  45.) 

The  distillery,  when  ready  for  operation,  must  be  "surveyed"  by 
a  designated  Government  official.  (Sees.  25  and  6-12,  pp.  50  and 
42-45.) 

Before  beginning  operations,  the  distiller  must  file  a  bond,  signed 
by  himself  and  two  sufficient  sureties,  for  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  tax  on  all  the  spirit  that  the  distillery  could  produce  in  a  month. 
(Sees.  26-27,  pp.  50-52.) 

The  survey  having  been  made  and  the  bond  filed,  the  distiller  must 
give  notice  of  the  day  on  which  he  will  begin  operations.  (Sec.  29, 
p.  52.) 

Records  must  be  kept  by  the  distiller,  for  inspection  by  the  revenue 
officers,  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  material  received  and  used  and 
of  the  amount  of  alcohol  produced.     (Sees.  34-37,  pp.  54-57.) 

No  kind  of  spirit  save  alcohol  for  denaturing  purposes  can  be  pro- 
duced at  an  industrial  distillery.     (Sec.  38,  p.  57.) 

*  U.  S.  Internal  Bevenoe  Reg.  No.  30,  rev. 
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When  a  revenue  officer  is  assigned  to  a  distillery,  it  must  be  oper- 
ated regularly  on  every  day  except  Sundays.     (Sec.  39,  p.  57). 

Methods  are  prescribed  by  which  denaturants  may  be  obtained 
and  used.     (Sees.  41-44  and  49,  pp.  58,  59,  and  61.) 

FACTOBS    nrFLUEVCIVO    THE    COST    OF    MAVXTFACTXTBIVO 

ALCOHOL. 

While  cheap  and  abundant  raw  material  is  indeed  essential  to  the 
profitable  production  of  denatured  alcohol,  there  are  other  factors, 
no  less  important,  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Some 
of  these  are  as  follows: 

Interest  and  depreciation. — A  small  distillery  can  hardly  be  built 
and  equipped  for  less  than  $12,000.  Interest  on  the  investment  may 
therefore  be  set  at  about  $700  a  year;  and  a  Hke  amount  ought  to  be 
allowed  for  keeping  the  plant  in  good  working  order.  The  capacity 
of  such  a  plant  can  be  doubled  without  any  very  great  increase  in 
cost;  and  if  the  capacity  be  halved,  the  reduction  in  cost  will  be  rela- 
tively small. 

Labor. — At  least  three  and  probably  four  men  will  be  needed  to  run 
any  distillery,  however  Umited  its  capacity.  Increase  of  the  pro- 
duction up  to  400  or  500  proof  gallons  daily  would  probably  not  call 
for  additional  labor.  Five  men  undoubtedly  could  handle  a  plant 
producing  1 ,000  gallons  daily. 

Water. — A  large  amount  of  pure  cold  water  is  needed  for  the 
operation  of  a  distillery.  This  fact  is  generally  unknown,  save  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  distilling  business.  A  plant  capable  of 
producing  100  proof  gallons,  or  55  gallons  of  180^  alcohol,  in  a 
working  day  of  ten  hours,  will  need  a  supply  of  water  amounting  to 
not  less  than  3,000  gallons  in  that  length  of  time,  or  five  gallons  per 
minute,  and  may  demand  considerably  more. 

Fuel. — ^Little  definite  information  is  available  regarding  the  amount 
of  fuel  necessary  for  the  operation  of  a  small  alcohol  distillery.  This 
dearth  of  accurate  knowledge  is  regrettable,  for  the  coal  bill  is  a 
prominent  item  in  the  distillery's  expense  account.  Such  data  as  are 
at  hand  indicate  that  the  coal  consumption — per  gallon  of  180^ 
alcohol  produced — may  vary  from  11  pounds  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  to  38  pounds  in  a  poorly  equipped  and  poorly  managed 
plant.  As  11  pounds  of  coal  as  a  distillery  fuel  yield  almost  159,000 
heat  units  and  a  gallon  of  alcohol  gives  about  75,000,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  so  produced  for  heating  would  involve  a  great 
waste  and  be  altogether  unprofitable.  Furthermore,  the  coal  con- 
sumption of  a  small  distillery  will  be  proportionally  greater  than  that 
of  a  large  one,  since  many  economies  which  are  possible  in  a  large 
plant  are  quite  impracticable  in  a  small  one. 
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COVCLXTSIOVS. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  business  of  distilling  alcohol  is  one  which 
calls  for  a  considerable  investment  and  no  small  degree  of  technical 
skill.  It  can  not  be  conducted  advantageously,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  in  very  small  plants  on  account  of  the  proportionately 
high  cost  of  the  plant  and  of  labor;  and  many  of  the  so-called  "  wastes '' 
which  have  been  suggested  as  fermentable  raw  materials  are  so  poor 
in  fermentable  substance  or  so  expensive  to  handle  that  their  avail- 
abihty  is  thereby  impaired.  It  seems  that  the  business,  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  satisfactory  returns,  must  be  conducted  on  a  fairly  large 
scale,  and  that  the  best  success  is  likely  to  be  attained  with  raw 
materials  of  the  general  types  already  in  use,  namely,  maize,  potatoes, 
and  molasses.  The  industry  is  not  suited  to  every  locaUty,  and  it  is 
most  hkely  to  be  successful  if  carried  on  systematically  on  a  very  large 
farm,  or  if  supported  by  the  joint  interests  of  a  fairly  large  commu- 
nity. The  alluring  statements  sometimes  made  regarding  large 
financial  returns  to  be  obtained  by  making  industrial  alcohol  with 
waste  raw  material,  unskilled  labor,  and  a  "cheap"  distilling  outfit 
are  misleading  and  can  only  result  in  loss  if  followed. 


[A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  dis- 
tribution will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 
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the  published  reports  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  kindred  institutions 
in  thiB  and  other  countries.  The  chief  object  of  these  publicationa  is  to  disseminate 
throughout  the  country  information  regarding  experiments  at  the  different  experiment 
stations,  and  thus  to  acquaint  femners  in  a  general  way  with  the  progress  of  agricultural 
investigation  on  its  practical  side.  The  results  herein  reported  should  for  the  most 
part  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive.  Further  experi^ 
ments  may  modify  them,  and  experience  alone  can  show  how  far  they  will  be  useful 
in  actual  practice.  The  work  of  the  stations  must  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
''rules  for  &krming."  How  to  apply  the  results  of  experiments  to  his  own  conditions 
will  ever  remain  the  problem  of  the  individual  farmer. — A.  C.  Teub,  Director,  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations. 
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UVTTSUAL  TEBSXTS  STAHDASD  FEBTIUZEBS.'' 

John  S.  Burd,of  the  CaUfomia  Experiment  Station,  calls  attention 
to  attempts  that  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  articles 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  by  advertising  Uterature  to 
exploit  various  naturally  occurring  rocks  and  mineral  deposits 
as  fertilizers,  and  states  that  such  of  these  propositions  as  he  has 
been  able  to  investigate  are  totally  without  merit. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  few  materials  have  any  fertilizing 
value  until  refined  or  otherwise  treated  with  a  view  especially  to 
making  their  constituents  readily  available  to  plants.  ''The  idea 
has  frequently  been  advanced  that  certain  conmion  rocks,  notably 
those  containing  potash  feldspar,  should  be  bf  value  as  fertilizer 
because  of  their  content  of  potash."  Although  many  of  these 
materials  are  relatively  rich  in  potash  it  is  combined  in  such  insoluble 
forms  that  **it  is  difficult  to  see  how  applications  of  such  materials 
would  result  in  any  immediate  or  important  crop  increase. " 

The  well  known  fact  that  lava  rocks  have  frequently  broken  up  into  fertile  soils 
within  a  very  limited  period  is  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  lavas  should  make  a 
good  fertilizer.  This,  however,  does  not  follow.  A  mineral  fertilizer  to  be  worth  the 
coet  of  application  should  contain  relatively  laige  amounts  of  one  or  more  of  the  so-called 
"plant  foods"  in  a  comparatively  easily  soluble  condition.  To  furnish  an  amount 
of  actual  potash  equivalent  to  that  in  an  ordinary  application  of  sulphate  of  potash 
would  require  a  relatively  enormous  quantity  of  ground  lava  of  average  composition. 
In  addition  the  condition  in  which  potash,  the  essential  constituent,  is  combined 
with  the  other  rock  constituents  is  such  as  to  justify  little  hope  of  its  being  utilized 
by  plants  within  a  reasonable  {>eriod  of  time.  Potash  insoluble  in  water,  as  it  occurs 
in  such  materials,  has  no  standing  among  reputable  agriculturists. 

In  brief,  if  these  unusual  materials  have  any  agricultural  value  at 
all  it  is  Ukely  to  be  only  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  therefore 
the  average  farmer  will  find  it  safest  to  depend  upon  the  standard, 
well-known  sources  of  supply  for  his  fertilizing  materials.  These 
are  subject  to  state  inspection,  which  affords  a  guaranty  of  composi- 
tion and  protection  to  the  purchaser. 


o  A  progress  record  of  experimental  inquiries,  published  without  assumption  of 
responsibility  by  the  Department  for  the  correctness  of  the  facts  and  conclusions 
reported  by  the  stations. 

^  Compiled  from  California  Sta.  Circ.  56. 
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6  BXPBBIMBNT  STATION  WORK,  1X1. 

STXPTOKS  OF  DISEASE  IS  PLAHTS.^" 

It  is  highly  important  that  farmers  and  horticulturists  should  be 
able  to  recognize  plant  diseases.  Many  fail  to  do  this  because  they 
do  not  know  the  general  symptoms  that  indicate  the  attacks  of  insect 
or  fimgus  enemies. 

Plant  diseases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Nutrition  dis- 
turbances due  to  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  environment  of  the 
plant  or  inherent  in  the  plant  itself;  (2)  troubles  due  to  parasitic 
plants,  usually  either  bacteria  or  fimgi,  but  sometimes  to  flowering 
plants,  which  deform,  stimt,  or  kill  the  plant;  and  (3)  insect  pests, 
which  are  in  many  cases  very  evident  but  often  not  easily  detected. 

The  first  step  of  importance  to  the  farmer  is  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  presence  of  disease  and  to  endeavor  to  find  out  its  cause,  nature, 
and  probable  outcome,  and  the  treatment  which  should  be  employed. 
The  principal  symptoms  of  disease  in  plants  are  the  following: 
(1)  Discoloration,  or  change  of  color  from  (a)  normal  green  to  a  yellow 
or  white  pallor;  (6)  colored  spots  or  areas,  as  white  or  gray  on  leaves 
or  stems,  such  as  mildews  or  white  rusts,  many  leaf  spots  of  yellow, 
red,  orange,  brown,  black,  or  variegated  colors,  red  or  orange  rusts, 
black  rusts,  tar  spots,  and  the  like;  (2)  shot-hole  perforation  of 
leaves;  (3)  wilting,  such  as  damping  oflf  or  wilt;  (4)  necrosis,  such 
as  death  of  parts  of  plants,  leaves,  twigs,  stems,  or  flowers;  (5) 
reduction  in  size,  such  as  dwarfing  or  atrophy;  (6)  increase  in  size, 
such  as  hypertrophy;  (7)  replacement  of  organs  by  new  structures; 
(8)  mumnaification;  (9)  change  of  position;  (10)  destruction  of 
organs;  (11)  excrescences  and  malformations,  such  as  pustules, 
tumors,  corky  outgrowths  or  crown  galls,  cankers  from  malforma- 
tions in  the  bark  generally  residting  in  an  open  wound,  punks,  or 
conches  and  other  fruits  of  fleshy  fimgi,  witches'  brooms,  rosettes, 
and  hairy  root;  (12)  exudations,  such  as  slime  flux,  gunmiosis  (espe- 
cially for  stone  fruits),  and  resinosis  (especially  for  coniferous 
trees) ;  and  (13)  rotting,  such  as  dry  and  soft  rots,  root  rots  of  alfalfa, 
cotton,  beets,  or  cherries  (generally  of  fleshy  or  woody  roots),  stem 
or  trunk  rot,  such  as  dry  rot  of  trees  and  of  modified  stems  like 
rhizomes,  bidbs,  or  tubers,  and  bud  and  fruit  rot  of  various  fleshy 
fruits. 

Soils  decidedly  alkaline,  lacking  in  proper  drainage,  or  deficient  in 
iron  may  produce  a  yellowing  of  the  foliage,  while  discoloration  of 
restricted  areas  on  the  leaves  is  usually  due  to  the  attacks  of  some 
insect  or  plant  parasite,  presumably  the  latter. 

In  general,  any  marked  variation  in  color  or  shape  from  the  normal 
type  is  a  sure  indication  of  disease  which  in  many  cases  may  be 
controlled  and  the  crop  saved  if  taken  in  hand  promptly. 

o  Compiled  from  Vermont  Sta.  Buls.  142  and  147;  Bui.  Univ.  Texas,  Sci.  Ser.  No.  14. 
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BXPBEIMBNT  STATION  WORK,  ISl.  7 

THE  PBEMATXJKE  DBOPPnTG  OF  FIGS  DT  THE  SOUTH.'* 

In  a  recent  bulletin  on  fig  culture  F.  C.  Reimer  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Station  calls  attention  to  the  wholesale  premature  dropping  of 
the  crop  which  occurs  annually  with  many  fig  trees  in  that  State  and 
in  other  States  as  well. 

There  are  many  fig  trees  in  this  State  which  would  produce  several  bushels  of  fruit 
every  season  if  it  could  grow  to  maturity;  but  when  about  two-thirds  grown  the  fruit 
tarns  yellowish,  b^ins  to  shrivel,  becomes  dry  and  tough,  and  then  drops.  With  the 
fiiBt  crop  it  all  drops  within  a  few  days;  while  with  the  second  the  dropping  extends 
over  a  long  period,  each  fruit  falling  as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  size  or  stage  of 
maturity. 

This  trouble  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes  such  as  adverse 
weather  conditions,  too  rapid  growth,  poor  soil,  and  lack  of  proper 
fertilization.  After  examining  specimens  of  fruit  received  from 
various  sections  of  the  State,  however,  together  with  many  others 
personally  collected.  Professor  Reimer  finds  that  wherever  the  drop- 
ping is  at  all  serious  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  kind  of  fig  grown.  Fully 
95  per  cent  of  the  figs  examined  were  true  Smyrna  seedlings  and  of  no 
value  for  culture  in  the  South  since  the  flowers  of  these  seedlings 
must  be  fertilized  by  the  flowers  of  the  wild  fig  or  caprifig;  otherwise 
the  fruit  will  shrivel  and  drop  off  before  maturing.  Thus  far  neither 
the  caprifig  nor  the  fig  wasp  Shstophaga  grossorum,  which  is  reared  in 
the  caprifig  and  carries  the  pollen  to  the  flowers  of  the  Smyrna  fig, 
has  been  successfully  domesticated  in  this  country,  except  in  the 
warmer  sections  of  California  where  the  Smyrna  fig  industry  is  being 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent.^ 

The  caprifig  rarely  produces  edible  fruit,  hence  whether  the  seed- 
lings partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Smyrna  fig  or  of  the  caprifig 
they  are  of  no  value  in  the  South  and,  as  Professor  Reimer  recom- 
mends, they  should  be  destroyed  and  replaced  with  varieties  of  known 
value,  such  as  the  Brown  Turkey  or  the  Celestial,  which  varieties 
have  thus  far  proved  to  be  the  best  in  the  latitude  of  North  Carolina. 
Farther  south  many  other  excellent  varieties  can  be  grown. 

A  previous  bulletin  of  this  series  contains  considerable  detailed 
information  relative  to  fig  growing  in  the  South.^ 

COiroiHENTAL  FEEDS.'' 

In  a  previous  bulletin  of  this  series «  attention  was  called  to  experi- 
ment station  investigations  which  showed  that  the  value  of  condi- 
mental  feeds  and  condition  powders  for  stock  usually  foimd  on  the 

^  Compiled  from  North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  208. 

^  There  exists,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  caprifig  and  its  attendant  wasp  (BUuto- 
phaga  grouorum)  can  be  successfully  propagated  in  our  Southern  States. 

c  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  342,  pp.  239-246. 

<i  Compiled  from  Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  93;  Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  87;  Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, 
p.  52;  Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  86;  Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  104. 

«  TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  233,  p.  21. 
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8  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK,  LXI. 

market  has  been  exaggerated.  A  number  of  feeding  experiments  at 
the  state  stations  since  that  article  was  published  have  furnished  addi- 
tional evidence  that  these  feeds  do  not  produce  the  wonderful  results 
claimed  for  them,  but  when  used  to  any  large  extent  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  beef;  pork,  and  milk  production  because  of  the  exorbitant 
prices  at  which  many  of  them  are  sold.  Some  of  these  feeds  sell  for 
$200  to  $300  per  ton,  but  contain  material  actually  worth  only  $20 
to  $45  per  ton. 

K  farmers  wish  to  give  condiments  or  tonics  to  their  stock,  it  would 
be  much  cheaper  to  buy  the  ingredients  commonly  used  and  do  their 
own  mixing.  The  following  formula  for  a  condimental  feed,  recom- 
mended by  the  Vermont  and  Maine  stations,  can  be  prepared  for 
about  20  cents  per  pound,  and  is  much  cheaper  and  better  than  many 
of  those  commonly  sold:  Ground  gentian  1  pound,  ground  ginger  \ 
poimd,  powdered  saltpeter  i  pound,  powdered  iron  sulphate  \  pound; 
mix  and  give  1  tablespoonful  in  the  feed  once  daily  for  ten  days; 
omit  for  three  days,  and  feed  as  above  for  ten  days  more. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  suggests  the  following:  Fenugreek 
8  pounds,  ginger  8  pounds,  powdered  gentian  8  pounds,  powdered 
sulphur  8  pounds,  potassium  nitrate  8  pounds,  resin  8  pounds,  cayenne 
pepper  4  poimds,  flax  meal  44  pounds,  powdered  charcoal  20  poimds, 
common  salt  20  poimds,  wheat  bran  100  pounds.  This  mixture  costs 
less  than  $5  per  100  pounds  and  very  nearly  approximates  the  com- 
position of  the  average  condimental  feed.  However,  the  farmer  must 
realize  that — 

A  tablespoonful  of  such  a  mixtiire  fed  night  and  morning  would  not  put  his  stock 
on  the  market  in  thirty  days  less  time,  neither  would  it  double  the  flow  of  the  milk 
of  his  dairy  herd,  nor  would  it  prevent  cholera  in  hc^,  abortion  in  cattle,  roup  in 
chickens^  or  glanders  in  horses.  It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  any  stock  food  or  tonic 
will  do  this.  The  feeding  of  domestic  animals  is  and  always  will  be  a  matter  of  applied 
common  sense  and  intelligence.  But  such  a  stock  food  would  have  the  merit  of  being 
extremely  inexpensive,  besides  having  as  much  merit  in  other  ways  as  any  of  its  class. 

FEEDING  THE  DAIBT  CALF.'> 

An  article  in  a  previous  bulletin  of  this  series'*  dealt  particularly 
with  substitutes  for  whole  milk  in  calf  feeding.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  present  a  brief  review  of  the  whole  subject  by  D.  H.  Otis, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  In  the  first  place  Professor 
Otis  calls  attention  to  the  herdsman's  responsibility  in  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  dairy  calf.  If  the  dams  have  been  properly  nourished 
the  value  of  the  calves  at  birth  depends  lai^ely,  if  not  entirely,  upon 
the  intelligence  and  skill  exercised  by  the  owner  in  their  breeding. 

o  Compiled  from  Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  192. 
&U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  381,  p.  14. 
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The  future  possibilities  of  the  newborn  calf,  however,  rest  on  the 
thought  and  skill  that  the  owner  puts  into  its  feed,  care,  and  man- 
agement. Mistakes  at  this  period  of  the  calf  s  life  are  probably  of 
lifelong  influence,  while  a  mistake  in  feeding  and  caring  for  a  mature 
animal  may  be  only  temporary  in  its  effects.  Calf  feeding  requires 
skill  and  good  conmion  sense,  as  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
that  can  be  laid  down. 

Young  calves  need  whole  milk  for  the  first  few  days.  The  calf  should  always  have 
tiie  first  or  colostrum  milk  of  the  cow  and  be  allowed  to  nurse  the  cow  until  the  eighth 
or  ninth  milking,  when  the  milk  is  suitable  for  human  food.  Feed  often  with  small 
amounts  to  avoid  overfeeding.  Teach  the  calf  to  drink  and  feed  whole  milk  for  at 
least  three  weeks,  changing  to  a  skim  milk  diet  gradually. 

By  good  feed  and  care,  or  the  lack  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  variation  of  $1  to  $5  or 
even  $10  per  head  in  the  value  of  the  calf  the  first  year. 

Skim  milk  is  a  cheap  feed  for  calves  but  should  be  fed  carefully  in  limited  quan- 
tities and  only  while  it  is  warm  and  sweet.  Skim  milk  may  form  the  principal  diet 
of  the  calf  for  eight  months  or  a  year.  Factory  skim  milk  ^ould  always  be  pasteur- 
ized to  avoid  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  The  best  skim  milk  is  that  which  is  fresh 
from  the  separator  and  still  warm.  Experiments  show  that  it  is  only  one-fourth  as 
expensive  to  raise  a  calf  on  skim  milk  as  whole  milk.  Two  poimds  grain  with  the 
proper  amount  of  skim  milk  equals  one  pound  of  butter  fat.  Buttermilk  or  whey 
may  profitably  be  fed  to  calves. 

Milk  that  is  too  rich  may  cause  serious  trouble  from  scours,  and  in  feeding  such 
milk  care  should  be  exercised  to  give  limited  amounts  at  the  proper  temperature. 
The  feeding  of  whole  milk  should  be  continued  for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  when 
the  number  of  meals  may  be  reduced  to  two  per  day.  From  one-half  to  a  pint  of  skim 
milk  may  now  be  substituted  for  an  equal  quantity  of  whole  milk.  The  amoimt  of 
skim  milk  may  be  gradually  increased  and  the  amount  of  whole  milk  correspondingly 
decreased  until,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  calf  is  getting  all  skim  milk. 
Feed  the  milk  sweet  and  at  blood  temperature. 

Not  over  10  to  12  pounds  of  milk  daily  should  be  fed  until  the  calf  is  5  to  7  weeks  old. 
Later  the  amount  may  be  increased  to  14  or  16  pounds  and  at  three  months  may, 
though  not  always,  go  to  about  20  pounds.  The  amount  fed,  however,  must  be  care- 
fully regulated  by  the  ability  of  the  calf  to  handle  it  without  scouring. 

The  grain  for  calves  should  be  fed  first  while  the  calf  is  quite  small  with  a  little  bran 
to  aid  the  calf  in  learning  to  eat.  High-priced  concentrates  are  unnecessary  and  give 
no  better  results  than  com  meal,  oats  and  bran,  ground  barley,  etc.,  when  fed  in 
proper  combinations.  At  four  to  six  weeks  a  calf  has  good  teeth  and  can  grind  his 
own  feed.  A  variety  of  feeds  is  advantageous  and  best  results  will  usually  be  secured 
from  mixtures. 

The  roughage  for  calves  should  first  be  fed  at  two  or  three  weeks  of  age  when  the 
calf  b^;ins  to  eat  grain.  Good  clean  hay,  either  timothy,  blue  grass,  clover,  or  alfalfa 
may  be  used.  Com  silage  is  an  excellent  calf  feed  when  fed  in  moderate  amounts. 
Good  pasture  is  an  essential  after  four  to  six  months  of  age,  and  if  the  calf  is  turned 
out  for  only  a  few  hours  each  day  at  first  scours  will  be  avoided. 

Whey  has  the  casein  as  well  as  the  butter  fat  removed  and  hence  is  a.  much  less 
valuable  feed  than  skim  milk;  a  good  grain  ration  must  be  carefully  selected  as  a 
supplementary  feed.  The  calf  to  be  fed  on  whey  should  receive  whole  milk  for  the 
first  week  or  two;  it  can  then  be  changed  to  skim  milk.  If  this  is  not  available  it 
should  be  continued  on  whole  milk.  A  calf  will  do  better  not  to  receive  whey  for  five 
to  six  weeks.  It  will  take  ten  da3rs  to  two  weeks  more  to  complete  the  change  to 
70389**— Bull.  430—11 2 
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whey.  Calvee  will  handle  about  the  same  amount  of  whey  as  sldm  milk,  viz,  14  to 
16  pounds  daily  per  calf.  An  excessive  amount  may  cause  undue  laigeness  of  the 
paimch.  The  feeder  will  need  to  give  more  care  and  attention  to  calves  fed  on  whey 
than  to  those  fed  milk. 

Calves,  like  other  faim  animals,  get  thirsty,  even  though  milk  forms  a  laige  part  of 
their  ration.  Calves  three  months  of  age  will  drink  as  much  as  5  quarts  of  water 
daily  per  head.  They  like  to  drink  often,  sipping  a  little  at  a  time.  A  half  barrel, 
cleaned  and  replenished  twice  daily,  will  serve  nicely  as  a  water  trough.  Another 
good  device  is  an  automatic  waterer,  which  may  he  easily  cleaned,  situated  a  little 
above  the  floor  to  keep  out  the  litter.  Salt  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  calf, 
as  of  other  animals,  and  should  be  kept  continually  available. 

The  management  of  the  calf  during  the  first  year  has  much  to  do  with  its  later  use- 
fulness. Plenty  of  water  and  salt  should  be  given  in  clean  vessels.  Avoid  sudden 
changes  of  diet  and  practice  regularity  in  feeding.  Provide  warm,  dry  quarters  in 
damp  weather.  Give  plenty  of  roughage  and  not  too  much  grain  so  as  to  develop  a 
laige  capacity  for  handling  food  as  is  desirable  in  dairy  animals.  When  the  calf  is 
six  months  to  a  year  old  milk  may  be  omitted  from  its  ration  and  a  full  roughage  and 
grain  diet  substituted. 

When  the  skim  milk  diet  is  stopped  at  any  time  from  6  to  12  months  of  age,  it  shoidd 
be  remembered  that  the  calf  is  deprived  of  a  nitrogenous  feed  and  its  place  should 
be  taken  by  some  nitrogenous  grain  or  roughage.  The  tendency  of  the  dairy  calf  to 
get  too  f&t  depends  not  only  upon  its  temperament  but  also  upon  its  feed.  Avoid 
too  much  com.  For  grain,  oats  and  barley  are  good;  for  roughage,  bright  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  with  com  silage  to  give  succulence  and  variety. 

Size  depends  much  upon  heredity  but  even  more  upon  liberal  and  judicious  feed- 
ing. It  is  impossible  to  starve  good  dairy  qualities  into  a  growing  heifer  but  many 
a  promising  heifer  has  been  starved  into  a  poor  cow. 

The  intelligence  that  the  herdsman  puts  into  his  calf  feeding  will  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  future  cow.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  production  of 
good  cows  but  these  are  seldom  if  ever  seen,  appreciated,  or  attained  except  by  an 
intelligent,  thoughtful  feeder.  The  earmarks  of  an  intelligent  feeder  are  seen  in  his 
herd.  The  calves  are  thrifty,  active,  with  bright  eyes,  smooth,  glossy  coats,  always 
hungry,  and  playful  and  lusty. 

DEFECTS  nr  COTTAGE  CHEESES.'' 

Methods  of  making  cottage  cheeses  were  described  in  a  previous 
bulletin  of  this  series. **  The  common  defects  in  cottage  cheese,  and 
their  causes  and  remedies,*^  are  summarized  in  a  bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Cornell  Station  substantially  as  follows: 

Defects  in  flayor. — Unclean,  bitter,  acidy,  and  food  flavors  due  to 
bacteria  which  gain  entrance  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 
Unclean  milk  supply,  unclean  utensils,  on  dirt  carried  by  flies,  impure 
starters,  development  of  acid,  and  to  strong-smelling  foods  which  the 
cows  have  eaten.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  the  cheese  any 
better  than  the  milk  supply.  Many  undesirable  flavors  can  be 
avoided,  however,  by  pasteurizing  part  or  all  of  the  skimmed  milk 
and  ripening  with  a  good  commercial  starter. 

o  Compiled  from  New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Buls.  257,  270. 
h  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  202,  p.  28. 
c  See  also  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  92,  p.  25. 
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Defects  in  textnre. — The  most  common  defects  are  dry,  mealy,  and 
lumpy  texture  due  to  too  little  moisture  or  an  uneven  incorporation 
of  moisture  in  the.  cheese  as  a  result  of  too  high  or  uneven  tempera- 
ture during  the  manufacturing  process,  which  usually  occurs  in  cold 
weather  in  buildings  where  the  temperature  can  not  be  controlled, 
overdevelopment  of  acid,  too  rapid  drying  or  uneven  drying,  use  of 
too  much  rennet,  or  uneven  coagulation. 

If  uniform  results  are  to  be  obtained  the  temperatures  and  acidity  must  be  imiformly 
controlled.  In  cold  weather  the  building  should  be  warm.  The  use  of  an  acidimeter 
affords  an  accurate  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  acid  at  all  times,  and  when 
this  is  known  the  development  can  be  controlled  by  raising  or  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture as  desired.  Lactic  acid  forms  most  rapidly  at  90^  F.,  and  as  this  temperature  is 
lowered  the  growth  of  lactic  acid  forming  bacteria  is  checked  proportionally.  An 
important  fact  to  remember  is  that  the  lower  the  temperature  and  still  have  a  proper 
coagulation  the  smoother  will  be  the  texture. 

The  cheese  is  also  sometimes  soft,  pasty,  or  mushy  in  textiu*e,  due 
to  too  much  moistiu*e  in  the  cheese  resulting  from  too  low  temperature 
of  coagulation,  imperfect  coagulation,  or  insufl5cient  drying.  The 
precautions  given  under  dry  texture  apply  here  as  well. 

The  great  secret  of  successful  cottage  cheese  making  lies  in  the  proper  controlling 
of  temperature,  acidity,  and  moisture  during  the  entire  manu^turing  process.  A 
high  moisture  content  means  more  whey  and  therefore  more  milk  sugar,  and  subse- 
quently a  greater  and  more  rapid  formation  of  acid.  In  dry  cheese  the  formation  of 
acid  is  slower. 

All  soft  cheeses  should  be  wrapped  in  parchment  paper  and  tinfoil. 
When  the  wrapping  in  parchment  paper  is  omitted  the  cheese  is 
contaminated  with  the  tin. 

The  bulletin  makes  the  following  suggestions  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  quality  in  cheese  in  general: 

The  finished  cheese  can  be  no  better  than  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made.  Every 
cheese  maker  should  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  acidimeter  and  the  fermentation 
test.  The  cheese  factory  should  be  the  center  of  rural  dairy  education.  The  maker 
should  be  qualified  to  teach  his  patrons.  If  the  factory  building  is  neatly  painted, 
if  the  surroimdings  are  tidy,  and  if  the  maker  himself  has  a  good  appearance,  it  will 
be  easier  to  induce  the  patrons  to  furnish  better  milk.  It  will  be  of  much  greater 
value  to  the  cheeeemaker,  the  patron,  and  the  consimier  if  in  the  future  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  improvement  of  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

THE  IOWA  SILO.^" 

For  several  years  the  Iowa  Station  has  been  making  a  careful 
study  of  modem  silo  construction  and  of  the  success  and  merits 
of  different  types  of  silos.  A  bulletin,  issued  first  in  1908  and 
reissued  in  1909,  treated  of  types  of  silos  then  in  use  and  presented  a 
design  of  a  new  type  of  silo  constructed  of  hollow  clay  building 
blocks.  A  more  recent  bulletin  of  this  station,  by  J.  B.  Davidson 
and  M.  L.  King,  describes  in  detail  the  construction,  merits,  and 
success  of  this  silo,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Iowa  silo.     In 


a  Compiled  from  Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  117. 
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brief,  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this  silo  are  rectangu- 
lar hard-bumed  (vitrified)  hollow  clay  building  blocks  (fig.  1),  which 
do  not  readily  absorb  water;  a  rich,  water-tight  mortar,  and  a  cement 
wash  for  the  inside  of  the  wall;  and  enough  steel  reinforcement 
(hard  black  No.  3  or  No.  9  steel  wire)  laid  in  the  mortar  joints  of  the 
silo  to  resist  a  bursting  pressure  of  silage  of  30,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  doors,  either  individual  or  continuous,  are  constructed 
of  wood  as  described  later.  The  roof  may  be  of  concrete,  wood, 
metal,  or  other  material. 

In  constructing  the  silo  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  founda- 
tion sufficiently  broad  to  prevent  appreciable  settling  and  deep 
enough  to  avoid  danger  from  freezing.  A  depth  of  3^  feet  is  rec- 
ommended. If  there  is  any  probabihty  of  ground  water  standing 
about  the  foundation  a  tile  drain  should  be  laid  as  shown  in  figure  3. 


Fio.  1.— Five  sizes  of  hoUow  vltrlfled  clay  building  blocks  used  in  silo  construction. 

'*  Porous  back  filling  placed  outside  the  foundation  insures  that  any 
surface  or  ground  water  will  sink  to  the  drain  rather  than  fill  the 
blocks  of  the  wall  through  any  crevice  which  may  exist.*' 

The  foundation  may  be  one  of  at  least  four  types:  *'(1)  Building 
blocks  throughout;  (2)  concrete  footing  with  blocks  extending  from 
the  floor  up;  (3)  concrete  footing  with  blocks  laid  on  end  and  fiUed 
with  concrete;  (4)  concrete  footing  and  foundation  extending  to 
about  1  foot  above  the  grade  Une."  In  the  first  type,  shown  in 
figure  2 — 

The  first  course  of  the  footing  is  16  inches  wide,  made  of  two  8-inch  blocks  laid 
flatwise  side  bv  side.  Then  the  next  course,  12  inches  in  width,  should  consist  of 
blocks  laid  flat  crosswise  and  bedded  in  mortar.  This  completes  the  footing  and  the 
third  course  becomes  the  first  course  of  the  wall.    The  third  and  each  succeeding  course 
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Fio.  2.— Foundation  oonstracted  entirely  of  building  blocks. 

When  sand  and  gravel  are  expensive  the  first 


should  be  liberally  mortared  or  plastered  at  the  outside  of  the  vertical  joint.  This 
reduces  the  liability  of  water  getting  into  any  course  of  the  foundation.  The  lower 
course  if  connected  to  a  drain  would  render  any  other  drainage  unnecessary. 

[The  second  type]  of  foundation  simply  consists  of  a  concrete  footing  which  is  placed 
in  a  trench  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  12  inches  or  one  spade  deep,  8  inches  or  one  spade 
wide  at  the  top,  flared  to 
16  inches  in  width  at  the 
bottom.  On  the  top  of 
this  footing  is  placed  the 
wall  buOt  of  blocks.  (See 
fig.  3.) 

These  two  foun- 
dations have  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  re- 
quiiing  forms  for 
their  construction . 
The  choice  between 
them  depends  upon 
their  relative  cost. 
is  the  cheaper. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  that  can  be  foreseen  to  these  two  forms  of  foundation 
18  the  possibility  of  the  blocks  of  the  wall  filling  with  water,  which  through  careless- 
ness or  faulty  drainage  might  be  standing  against  the  wall.    *    *    * 

In  order  to  prevent  any  such  trouble,  the  outer  joints  may  be  left  open  at  a  point 

directly  under  the  roof 
down  spout,  at  which  point 
there  should  of  course  be 
special  provisions  for  carry- 
ing away  all  surface  water 
which  may  collect.  This 
may  be  easily  accomplished 
by  filling  over  an  opening 
in  the  drain  tile  with  coarse 
material,  which  will  always 
permit  the  passage  of  sur- 
face water  directly  and 
quickly  to  the  drain. 

[The  third]  type  of  foun- 
dation shown  in  figure  4  is 
built  with  a  concrete  foot- 
ing upon  which  blocks  are 
placed  on  end,  each  course 
being  filled  with  concrete  as 
it  is  placed  and  another 
course  placed  and  filled  in 
a  similar  manner.  This  method  is  continued  to  a  point  at  least  a  foot  above  the 
grade  line.  From  this  point  up  the  blocks  are  laid  horizontally.  The  advantage 
of  this  type  is  that  the  possible  danger  from  water  is  obviated.  More  expense  and 
work  is  incurred,  sdthough  no  material  for  forms  is  necessary. 

[The  fourth]  type  of  foundation  is  shown  in  figure  5.    Earth  is  utilized  for  the  outer 
fonn  but  lumber  is  used  for  the  inner.    By  permitting  this  to  extend  down  only  to 
430 
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Pio.  3.— Second  type  of  sUo  foandatlon. 
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within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  footing  may  be  permitted  to  widen. 
This  is  desirable  as  a  wall  need  never  be  as- thick  as  the  width  of  the  footing.  In  case 
the  ground  is  reasonably  level  and  firm,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  simply  dig  a  narrow 
trench  and  widen  same  at  bottom  to  16  inches.  If  ground  is  excavated  next  day  and 
concrete  trimmed,  a  reasonably  smooth  job  is  insured. 

The  floor  of  the  silo  may  be  constructed  out  of  ordinary  concrete 
used  in  sidewalk  construction  and  need  not  be  more  than  3  to  4 
inches  thick.  For  convenience  and  economy  it  should  be  slightly 
hollowed  in  the  center.  Where  the  silo  is  built  on  heavy  clay  or 
other  nonporous  soil  and  the  foundation  is  deep  enough  to  keep  out 

rats  no  floor  will  be  necessary,  although  usually  a  floor  is  desirable. 

• 

If  properly  graded  sand  and  gravel  can  be  obtained,  one  part  of  cement  to  five  parts 
of  sand  and  gravel  will  be  about  the  right  proportion  to  use.    The  concrete  should 

be  thoroughly  tamped  and 
troweled. 

In  some  cases  where  sand 
and  gravel  are  expensive,  it 
may  be  cheaper  to  use  a 
clay  sidewalk  block  or  even 
a  hollow  block,  the  same 
as  used  in  the  wall,  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  coat  of 
plaster.  In  the  case  of  the 
sidewalk  blocks,  the  plaster 
covering  would  be  un- 
necessary if  the  blocks 
were  laid  in  cement. 

There     is    decided 
J  advantage    in    using 

ij^  curved  blocks  for  the 

I  construction    of    the 

j  walls,  and  such  blocks 

* —      can  be  made  without 
any   great   difl&culty. 
^On^h  A/e/f:^^^''''^  — «fe/        -A  workman  lays  up 

the  curved  block  more 

Fio.  4.— Third  type  of  silo  fonndatlon.  .  ,,  ,      . , , 

rapidly  and  with  more 
satisfaction  than  the  straight  block.  The  wall  is  smoother  inside 
and  out,  which  is  of  obvious  advantage  to  the  preservation  of  silage 
inside  and  the  appearance  outside.'' 

Five  different  sizes  of  blocks,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  may  be  used, 
but  the  type  [C,  in  the  figure,  has  many  advantages  over  the  other 
kinds  '*as  it  forms  a  4-inch  wall  which  is  abundantly  strong  for  the 
purpose  and  each  block  forms  an  8-inch  portion  of  the  wall.  With  this 
block  less  mortar  is  required  than  with  any  other  size  block."     *     *     ♦ 

Also  it  forms  a  warmer  wall  than  the  smaller  size  blocks,  as  there  is  leas  material 
extending  across  the  wall  to  conduct  heat  away  from  the  warm  silage.    It  is  also 
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easier  for  the  mason  to  handle  as  he  can  grip  it  in  one  hand  conveniently,  while  a 
larger  block  is  tiresome  to  handle.  Also  in  turning  a  circle  with  a  thicker  block,  the 
outer  joint  stands  open  proportionately  farther.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  easily  bent  than  a  larger  block,  and  costs  less  as  such  material  is 
Bold  by  volume.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  mortar  used  for  this  work  is  composed  of  cement,  lime,  and  sand.  The  sand 
should  be  medium  fine.  A  certain  amount  of  lime  is  necessary,  as  cement  mortar  is 
not  plastic  enough  to  stick  to  the  ends  of  the  blocks  when  applied.  No  more  lime 
should  be  used  than  necessary  to  make  the  mortar  workable.  The  quantity  of  lime 
for  this  purpose  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  material  and  workman.  Perhaps  the 
least  amount  of  lime  which  could  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  is  one  part  of  cement, 
one-third  of  one  part  of  lime,  and  two  parts  of  sand,  while  one  part  of  cement,  one 
part  of  lime,  and  four  parts  of  sand  is  as  much  lime  as  would  ever  be  required  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  a  mortar  of  good  quality.  The  hydrated  lime  generally  sold 
in  paper  sacks  is  a  very  convenient  form  of  lime  to  use,  as  it  can  be  mixed  dry  with 
the  cement  and  sand.  Enough  may  be  mixed  dry  to  last  one-half  day,  then  wet  down 
as  it  is  needed.  The  importance  of  measuring  all  materials  and  thoroughly  mixing 
them  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly.    Thorough  mixing  is  absolutely  essential 


Fio.  5.— Fourth  type  of  silo  foundation. 

for  a  smooth  mortar.  Very  few  men  can  make  a  uniform  quality  of  mortar  without 
measuring  the  materials. 

In  order  that  cement  mortar  may  set  properly,  it  must  contain  considerable  water. 
If  this  water  is  drawn  out  by  coming  in  contact  with  hot,  dry  blocks,  the  mortar  can 
not  harden  properly.  A  hard  block  will  of  course  absorb  less  moisture  than  a  soft 
one,  but  both  hard  and  soft  blocks,  if  warm,  should  be  dipped  for  a  few  moments  just 
before  laying. 

The  most  convenient  and  advantageous  place  for  the  reinforcement  in  this  type  of 
a  silo  is  in  the  mortar  joints.  The  size  of  steel  necessary  is  less  than  the  thickness  of 
the  mortar  joint;  therefore,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  laying  of  the  blocks  and,  by 
placing  it  in  the  mortar  joint,  it  is  thoroughly  protected  from  rust.  The  amount  of 
steel  necessary  is  shown  in  figure  6,  and  the  size  of  wire  most  suitable  will  vary  with 
the  size  of  the  silo  and  its  availability.  Heavy  wires  are  not  generally  carried  in  stock, 
therefore  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  size  to  be  iised  should  be  made  and  the  order 
placed  at  least  a  month  before  building.  It  is  hoped  that  the  demand  will  cause 
manufacturers  to  carry  a  sufficient  supply  to  be  able  promptly  to  fiunish  silo  builders 
with  material.  The  size  of  the  wire  most  convenient  to  use  is  No.  3,  which  is  i  inch 
in  diameter.  This  is  as  large  as  can  be  handled  in  the  mortar  joints  conveniently, 
but  it  is  not  larger  than  necessary.  Even  with  this  size  of  wire  it  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  large  silos,  and  8-inch  blocks,  to  place  more  than  one  wire  in  each  mortar  joint 
near  the  bottom.  However,  if  convenient  to  purchase,  it  will  sometimes  be  advan- 
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tageoiis  to  purchase  No.  6,  8,  or  9  wire  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  eilo  where  lees 
reinforcement  is  necessary.  The  wire,  when  embedded  in  the  mortar,  will  not  rust, 
therefore  black  wire  should  be  used  as  it  is  cheaper  than  galvanized.  All  wire  should 
be  stored  in  a  dry  place  where  it  will  not  rust.  The  most  desirable  quality  is  hard  or 
high-<;arbon  wire.  Soft  or  medium  wire  is  difficult  to  straighten  and  kinks  badly  in 
handling,  thus  causing  considerable  trouble.  Hard  or  high-carbon  wire  is  as  cheap  as 
any,  more  convenient,  and  stronger.  These  heavy  wires  are  wound  in  coils,  therefore 
it  becomes  a  very  important  problem  to  straighten  them  sufficiently  to  lay  on  the  wall. 

In  figure  6  is  shown  the  number  of  wires  No.  9  or  No.  3  which  should  be  placed  in 
each  mortar  joint  of  any  silo  varying  in  diameter  from  12  to  20  feet  and  40  feet  or  lees 
in  height,  with  mortar  joints  5  and  8  inches  apart.  The  left  half  of  the  plate  ia 
for  mortar  joints  placed  8  inches  apart  while  the  right  half  is  for  joints  5  inches 
apart.  Most  standard  material  is  such  as  to  be  laid  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  The 
top  row  of  figures  on  either  side  of  the  plate  indicates  diameters.  The  left  figure  of 
the  double  column  below  each  large  figure  indicates  the  number  of  No.  9  wires  while 
the  right  of  the  double  column  indicates  the  number  of  No.  3  wires  for  each  joint. 
The  distance  from  top  of  silo  should  be  the  basis  of  calculation  at  all  times. 

In  practice,  the  table  would  be  used  as  follows:  For  example,  take  a  16  by  86  silo 
made  of  4  by  8  by  12  blocks,  reinforced  with  No.  3  wire.  In  the  left  half  of  tiie  table 
under  16  at  a  depth  of  36  feet  is  found  mortar  joint  No.  54  which  should  contain  two 
No.  3  wires.  Succeeding  joints  should  be  reinforced  as  indicated  in  this  column 
successively  above. 

The  most  convenient  method  tried  for  straightening  this  wire  ♦  ♦  ♦  may  be 
described  as  follows:  Secure  or  build  a  reel  from  which  a  coil  of  wire  may  be  conveni- 
ently unwound.  Mount  this  reel  upon  a  plank  or  platform  where  it  will  turn  easily, 
then  secure  a  short  piece  of  gas  pipe  close  to  the  reel  as  shown  in  figure  7. 

Through  this  pipe  draw  the  wire  as  it  uncoils  from  the  reel.  The  pipe  should  be  so 
placed  that  its  curvature  will  be  the  reverse  of  the  curvature  of  the  wire  in  the  coil. 
At  a  convenient  distance  from  the  pipe,  drive  a  stake,  at  which  point  the  wires  may 
be  cut  to  their  proper  length.  In  order  to  determine  this  length  easily,  another  stake 
may  be  driven  to  which  the  end  of  the  wire  may  be  pulled  each  time  before  cutting. 
As  soon  as  the  first  wire  is  cut,  it  should  be  laid  upon  the  wall  or  fitted  to  a  similar 
sized  circle  to  see  if  the  curvature  is  correct.  If  not,  the  curvatm-e  of  the  pipe  may 
be  altered  and,  by  a  few  trials,  the  proper  curvature  secured. 

The  horizontal  or  bed  joints  should  be  thoroughly  bedded  to  cover  the  steel  rein- 
forcement. The  vertical  joints  at  the  block  ends  should  be  made  with  extreme  care 
in  order  to  insure  perfect  air  and  water-tight  joints.  In  order  to  do  this  the  ends  of 
both  blocks  should  be  mortared  before  pressing  together.    ♦    *    * 

The  outside  joints  should,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  be  struck  neatly  with  the 
trowel  as  the  work  progresses,  and  for  warmth  they  should  of  course  all  be  tight.  On 
the  inside,  however,  this  is  scarcely  sufficient,  as  there  might*  still  be  an  occasional 
opening  left  between  the  ends  of  the  blocks,  which  would  permit  the  air  to  enter.  In 
order  to  close  all  such  openings,  the  mortar  may  be  left  hanging  on  the  inside  or  cut 
roughly,  then  while  still  green  washed  with  a  cement  wash  before  the  scaffold  is  raised 
or  the  work  left  for  the  night.  This  wash  naturally  brings  to  view  any  crevices  which 
may  exist.  These  may  then  be  filled  with  mortar,  and  this  thoroughly  seals  the  inside 
of  the  wall.  This  wash  is  composed  of  cement  and  water  mixed  to  about  the  con- 
sistency of  good  paint  and  can  be  applied  with  a  broom.  The  wash  should  be  applied 
vigorously  in  order  to  smooth  down  and  fill  the  irregularities. 

The  blocks  should  be  carefully  examined  as  to  quality,  and  "only 
unquestionably  good  blocks  should  be  put  in  the  ground  or  near  the 
grade  line." 
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Fio.  6.— Diagram  showing  number  of  strands  of  wire  relnf oroement  for  each 
mortar  Joint. 
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All  questioiiable  blocks,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  put  in  the  top  few  feet  of  the 
structure.  The  medium  quality  should  be  used  for  the  main  wall.  A  quality  of  block 
which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  portions  of  the  wall  above  the  foundation 

might  not  be  permissible 
for  foundation  work  on 
account  of  the  moisture 
present  on  the  outside 
near  the  grade  line.  How- 
ever, it  miist  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  always 
best  to  get  unquestion- 
able material  for  the 
whole  silo  even  though 
the  cost  of  the  material 
Fio.  7.— Reel  and  device  for  stnlghtening  wire  retnforoement.  or  freight  be  considerably 

more. 

The  following  method  of  laying  the  wall,  which  is  considered  only 
one  of  several  practical  methods,  has  been  successfully  used: 

The  first  course  should  be  spaced  around  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
apart  without  mortar  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  diameter  of  silo  and  length  of 
guide.   This  will  overcome 

the  necessity   of   cutting  /XC'Mxfk }         y^A/P  3,lifre 

blocks.  Steel  should  be 
placed  upon  the  outer  half 
of  courses  in  order  that 
there  shall  be  enough  mor- 
tar inside  to  bear  against 
the  wire  and  hold  the  blocks.  Loose  blocks  may  be  placed  temporarily  upon 
the  wall  to  hold  the  steel  in  place  at  intervals  of  6  or  8  feet  as  occasion  requires.  Steel 
upon  the  courses  below  and  above  the  doorways  should  be  long  enough  to  lap  past 
each  other  and  be  hooked  as  shown  in  figure  8. 


Fio.  8.— Method  of  lapping  wall  reinforcement. 


VE'RViCAL   SCCT/ON  TTff^OUGH  C/POSST/E' 
Fio.  0.— Section  of  wall  and  cro89-tie  for  oontinuons  door  frame. 

Two  types  of  doorways,  the  individual  and  the  continuous,  have 
been  successfully  used.  The  continuous  doorway  is  more  convenient 
and  is  generally  more  desirable. 
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In  the  individual  doorway  the  size  of  opening  is  32  inches  wide  by 
34  to  36  inches  high,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  blocks, 
of  which  three  or  four  courses  are  placed  between  the  doors.  The 
continuous  doorway  is  22  inches  wide  by  40  to  48  inches  high.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  continuous  door  lam  on  each  side  of  the 
opening. 
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Fio.  10.— Forms  for  continuous  concrete  door  frame. 

These  jams  are  made  up  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  horizontal  reinforcements  of 
the  silo  wall  hook  into  the  vertical  reinforcements  of  the  jam.  The  jams  are  tied 
together  at  intervab  of  4  or  5  feet  by  steel  within  the  croestie  blocks.  This  steel  not 
only  extends  into  the  vertical  jam,  but  in  order  to  be  more  secure,  extends  several 
feet  into  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  jam. 

These  crossties  may  be  built,  as  shown  in  figure  9,  of  steel  protected  from  rust  by 
being  incased  within  the  clay  blocks  filled  with  concrete  or  concrete  alone. 
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A  detailed  drawing  of  the  form  used  for  the  continuous  doors  is 
given  in  figure  10.  The  form,  scaflFoId,  and  guide  used  in  building 
the  silo  wall  and  doorway  are  shown  in  place  in  figure  11. 

The  doors  to  fit  the  individual  doorway  must  be  curved  and  may  be  made  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  figure  12.    Two  cleats  may  be  sawed  to  the  proper  curve  and  two 


Fio.  11.— Form,  scaffold,  and  guide  used  in  building  silo  wall  and  doorway. 

thicknesses  of  6-inch  fence  flooring  nailed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  curve,  between 
which  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  tar  paper.  The  cleats  should  not  reach  closer  than 
within  1}  inches  of  side  of  the  door,  as  a  1}  inch  bearing  will  be  necessary  between  the 
door  and  the  concrete  door  frame. 
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"fhoriq^  ^Btr/kip^r  A^fyi^cen 

Ffeo.  U.'i-A  ionii  of  indivldtial  door. 


Two  principa]  kinds  of  dcxna  have  been  succeesfully  used  in  the  continuous  door- 
way. Figure  13  shows  a  door  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  fence  flooring  crossed  with 
tar  paper  between.  These  doors  are  beveled  at  the  end  to  set  loosely  into  the  beveled 
shoulder  in  the  concrete. 

A  cheaper  and  very  good  ,  ^^  : 

door  is  shown  in  figure  14. 
This  door  as  shown  is  made 
of  two  thicknesses  of  ship- 
lap,  that  lap  onto  each 
other  about  2  inches  and 
are  not  beveled  at  the 
ends.  The  boards  on  the 
outer  side  are  shorter  than 
those  on  the  inside.  A 
wide  cleat  with  beveled 
edges  is  nailed  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  door  and  on  the 
different  doors  meet  end 
to  end,  thus  offering  little 
obstruction  to  the  free  set- 
tling of  the  silage. 

In  order  that  any  silo 
may  fulfill  its  purpose,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  joints 
between  the  doors  and  the 
door  frames  be  air-ti^t. 
*  *  *  Sealing  with  clay 
was  found  to  be  satis&M> 
tory  where  reasonable  care 
was  exercised  in  its  use. 
This  becomes  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  by  taking  a 
quantity  of  fine  clay,  wet- 
ting it  until  sticky  but 
quite  stiff,  and  filling  the 
shoulder  of  the  door  frame 
with  this  before  pressing 
the  door  into  place.  If 
the  mud  is  rather  stiff  it 
will  hold  the  door  to  place 
until  the  silage  is  up  high 
enough  to  secure  it  per- 
manentiy.  The  moisture 
of  the  silage  keeps  the 
clay  damp  on  the  inside, 
thus  making  it  air-tight. 

While  a  roof  is  not 
absolutely  necessaxy, 
it  is  desirable  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  It  may  be  built  of  concrete,  wood,  metal,  or  other 
material,  but  concrete  construction  presents  certain  decided  advan- 
tages and  insures  a  building  constructed  throughout  of  equally  dura- 
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Fio.  13.— A  form  of  oontlntioas  door. 

Tar  paper  dc/nf^^ef? 


Fio.  14.— a  cheaper  form  of  contlniioiis  door. 
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ble  materfal.    A  convenient  method  of  constructing  a  concrete  roof 
is  described  in  detail. 

The  following  is  a  bill  of  materials  required  for  an  Iowa  silo  16  feet 
in  diameter  and  35  feet  high  with  concrete  roof: 

This  bill  may  be  easily  modified  for  other  sizes.    The  di£ferent  types  of  foundAtioDB, 

doors,  etc.,  are  included,  from  which  choice  may  be  made  to  suit  condition. 

Type  one  foundation: 

Blocks 4  by  8  by  12 130 

Cement .sacks. .  1^ 

Lime do 1^ 

Sand yard--  f 

Type  two  foundation: 

Cement barrels . .  2} 

Gravel yards. .  2 

Type  three  foundation: 

Cement barrels..  5} 

Gravel yards. .  4J 

Type  four  foundation: 

Cement barrels. .  6J 

Gravel yards. .  6 

Material  for  forms — 

Stakes,  24  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  6  feet board  feet. .  98 

Stakes,  24  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  2  feet do 82 

Braces,  24  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  10  feet do 160 

Sheeting,  ^-inch  lumber do 300 

Floor: 

Cement yards . .  2 

Gravel barrels. .  2J 

Wall: 

Blocks,  4  by  8  by  12 «3,000 

Freight  on  18  to  24  tons. 

Cement barreb. .  5 

Lime do 5 

Sand yards. .  2 

Steel  No.  3  wire,  hard pounds..  400 

18  pieces  i  inch  by  J  inch  by  18  feet  reinforcing  bars do 276 

No.  12  soft  wire do 6 

Scaffold: 

Posts,  20  pieces,  2  inches  by  6  inches  by  16  feet board  feet. .  320 

Frame  work,  5  pieces,  2  inches  by  8  inches  by  12  feet do 80 

Plank  below  scaffold,  2  pieces,  2  inches  by  8  inches  by  16  feet do 44 

Platform,  2  pieces,  2  inches  by  12  inches  by  14  feet do 56 

Platform,  2  pieces,  2  inches  by  10  inches  by  16  feet do 54 

Platform,  6  pieces,  2  inches  by  12  inches  by  16  feet do 192 

Platform,  4  pieces,  1  inch  by  12  inches  by  16  feet do 64 

Braces  for  holding  post  before  wall  is  started — 

8  pieces  1  inch  by  6  inches  by  16  feet do 64 

4  wire  stretchers. 
4  clevises. 

a  In  case  type  4  foundation  is  used,  the  number  of  blocks  will  be  about  150  to  200 
less. 
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Fonns: 

Individual  door  form — 

Lumber,  2  pieces,  2  inches  by  6  inches  by  10  feet board. .      20 

Lumber,  1  piece,  2  inches  by  6  inches  by  16  feet do 16 

Lumber,  1  piece,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  14  feet. 

Lumber,  2  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  12  feet do 26 

Lumber,  4  pieces,  1  inch  by  10  inches  by  14  feet. 

Lumber,  1  piece,  1  inch  by  10  inches  by  14  feet. 

Lumber,  2  pieces,  1  inch  by  10  inches  by  16  feet do 88 

Eight  i  inch  by  10  inches  machine  bolts. 

Eight  i  inch  by  17  inches  machine  bolts. 
Continuous  door  forms — 

Lumber,  1  piece,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  8  feet. 

Lumber,  2  pieces,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  14  feet do 24 

Lumber,  2  pieces,  2  inches  by  6  inches  by  16  feet do 32 

Lumber,  4  pieces,  1  inch  by  10  inches  by  14  feet do 47 

Lumber,  1  piece,  1  inch  by  10  inches  by  8  feet do 7 

Eight  i  inch  by  7  inches  machine  bolts. 

Eight  i  inch  by  15  inches  machine  bolts. 
Guide: 

}  inch  by  1^  inches  by  14  feet  stop. 
2  pieces  4  feet  lath. 

2  inches  by  4  inches  by  8  feet feet. .        5J 

8  feet  gas  pipe  3  inches  or  1  inch. 

Derrick: 

3  pieces  2  inches  by  6  inches  by  16  feet board  feet. .      48 

1  piece  2  inches  by  6  inches  by  6  feet do 6 

6  pieces  1  inch  by  6  inches  by  16  feet do 48  ' 

3  guy  wires  (100  feet  each)  No.  9  wire pounds. .      20 

Individual  doors  (six  are  required): 

Fence  flooring board  feet. .      96 

2  by  4  cleats do 16 

Tar  paper  or  prepared  roofing square  yards. .        6 

8d  nails. 

Continuous  doors: 

Fence  flooring board  feet. .     152 

Tar  paper  or  prepared  roofing square  yards. .      10 

6d  nails. 
Continuous  doors: 

10  inch  shiplap board  feet. .     172 

Tar  paper  or  prepared  roofing square  yards. .      10 

6d  nails. 
Roof: 

Cornice  blocks — 

Cement barrels. .        IJ 

Sand cubic  yards. .  } 

Steel  No.  9  wire pounds. .       10 

Form  for  cornice  blocks — 

1  piece  1  inch  by  8  inches  by  3i  feet Iboardfeet..        8i 

1  piece  1  inch  by  6  inches  by  12  feet ( 

1  piece  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  7  feet board  feet. .        6 

Lever  for  setting— 

1  piece  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  8  feet board  feet. .        ^ 
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Roof— Oontiiiued. 

Cement barrels..  5 

Gravel yards. .  2 

Steel,  3  pieces  i  inch  by  J  inch  by  18  feet pounds. .  46 

False  work: 

26  pieces  1  inch  by  12  inches  by  10  feet  sheeting board  feet. .  260 

8  pieces  2  inches  by  6  inches  by  10  feet  rafters do 80 

1  piece  4  inches  by  4  inches  by  6  feet  or  1  cedar  post do 8 

6  pieces  1  inch  by  8  inches  by  16  feet do 54 

4  pieces  1  inch  by  6  inches  by  16  feet do 32 

8forgingB. 

The  following  estimate  of  labor  required  for  the  construction  of  an 
Iowa  silo  "is  based  upon  the  use  of  4  by  8  by  12  curved  blocks,  and 
a  silo  16  feet  diameter  and  35  feet  high  with  concrete  roof.  By 
modifying  this  estimate  to  suit  any  other  size  of  silo  or  local  labpr 
conditions,  a  quite  definite  idea  of  labor  cost  may  be  obtained." 


Excavation: 

4  men  5  hours. 
1  team  5  hours. 
Footing: 

Type  one — 

Mason  3  hours. 
Mason  helper  3  hours. 
UnskiUed  labor  3  hours. 
Type  two — 

Mason  4  hours. 
Mason  helper  4  hours. 
Unskilled  labor  4  hours. 
Type  three — 

Mason  6  hours. 
Mason  helper  6  hours. 
UnskiUed  labor  6  hours. 
Type  four — 

Labor  on  concrete  and  forms. 
Mason  15  hours. 
Mason  helper  15  hours. 
Two  unskilled  laborers  15  hours 
each. 
Floor: 

Mason  5  hours. 
Mason  helper  5  hours. 
Two  unskilled  laborers  5  hours  each. 
Individual    door    forms:  Carpenter    20 

hours. 
Continuous  door  forms:      Carpenter  15 

hours. 
Sca£fold: 

Carpenter  10  hours. 
UnskiUed  laborer  10  hours. 
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Wall: 

Mason  60  hours. 
Mason  helper  60  hours. 
Two  unskilled  laborers  60  hours  each. 
Doors: 

Individual  type:  Carpenter  6  hours. 
Continuous  type:  Carpenter  5  hours. 
Continuous  type:  Carpenter  3  houn. 
Roof: 

Cornice  blocks  making — 
Mason  5  hours. 
Mason  helper  5  hours. 
Unskilled  laborer  5  hours,    v 
Cornice  block  setting — 
Mason  6  hours. 
Mason  helper  6  hours. 
Two  unskilled  laborers  6  houiB 
each. 
Framing   folse   work:     Carpenter  6 

hours. 
Placing  isAse  work — 
Mason  3  hours. 
Mason  helper  3  hours. 
Two  unskUled  laborers  4  hours 
each. 
Placing  concrete — 
Mason  8  hours. 
Mason  helper  8  hours. 
Two  unskilled  laborers  8  houn 
each. 
Removal  of  folse  work  and  sca£fold: 
Three  unskiUed  laborers  6  hours 
each. 
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LETTHR  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
WashiTigtony  D.  C,  December  24, 1910. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitled 
"The  Peanut,''  hy  Mr.  W.  R.  Beattie,  Assistant  Horticulturist,  and 
recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  Fanners'  Bulletin,  to  supersede 
the  former  publication,  entitled  "Peanuts'',  issued  as  Bulletin  No. 
356  of  the  same  series.  During  the  past  two  years  the  methods  of 
production  and  the  uses  of  peanuts  have  so  changed  and  increased 
as  to  call  for  the  issuance  of  a  new  bulletin. 

The  peanut  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  farm  crop  through- 
out the  Southern  States.  Its  vines  are  valuable  as  forage  and  the 
peas  that  are  not  marketable  can  be  used  for  feeding  puri>oses. 
Throughout  the  boll-weevil  district  of  the  cotton  belt  the  peanut 
promises  to  become  of  importance  as  a  money  crop,  and  special  oil- 
producing  varieties  will  doubtless  assist  in  keeping  the  oil  mills  of 
the  Southern  States  supplied  with  raw  materials. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  a.  Taylor, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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THE    PKANUT. 


nrTEODXJCTioir. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when  and  where  the  peanut  was  first 
cultivated.  Several  allied  species  of  plants  are  natives  of  Brazil,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  common  peanut  originally  came 
from  tropical  America.  Peanuts  were  introduced  into  the  United 
States  during  the  earlier  days  of  colonization,  but  did  not  become 
of  commercial  importance  until  about  1870.  From  that  time  until 
1897  the  growth  of  the  peanut  industry  was  gradual,  but  a  great 
increase  in  the  production  and  use  of  peanuts  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

Botanically  the  peanut  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  plants  as  do 
the  beans  and  peas,  but  it  possesses  the  character  of  maturing  its 
fruit  or  nut  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  rather  than  above  ground, 
as  do  most  other  leguminous  plants.  The  technical  name  of  the 
peanut  is  Arachis  hypogea,  the  name  indicating  the  characteristic 
habit  of  the  plant  to  mature  its  fruits  underground.  The  peanut  is 
known  under  the  local  names  of  "goober,''  "goober  pea,''  "pindar," 
"ground  pea,"  and  "groundnut."  The  names  "goober"  and 
"goober  pea"  are  more  properly  applied  to  an  allied  species  having 
no  true  stem  and  only  one  pea  in  each  pod  which  has  been  introduced 
and  is  frequently  found  growing  wild  in  the  Gulf  Coast  States. 
Properly  speaking,  the  peanut  is  a  pea  rather  than  a  nut,  the  term 
"nut"  having  been  added  on  account  of  its  flavor,  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  many  of  the  true  nuts. 

The  small  yellow  flowers  of  the  peanut  are  borne  in  the  little 
pocket  where  the  leaves  are  attached  to  the  stems,  and  as  soon  as 
pollination  has  taken  place  the  visible  portion  of  the  flower  fades 
and  falls,  after  which  the  short,  thick  stem  that  supports  the  lower 
portion  of  the  flower  elongates  and  the  sharp-pointed  ovary  is  thrust 
downward  into  the  soil,  where  the  pod  develops.  Should  the  ovary 
fail  to  reach  or  penetrate  the  soil  no  pod  will  be  formed. 

The  value  of  the  commercial  peanut  crop  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1908  was  estimated  at  $12,000,000.  During  recent  years 
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6  THE  PEANUT. 

the  area  of  production  of  peanuts  has  greatly  increased,  especially 
throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country.  The  value  of  the  pea- 
nut, both  as  a  money  crop  and  for  feeding  on  the  farm,  renders  it 
especially  desirable  as  a  part  of  the  rotation  wherever  conditions 
suitable  to  its  development  exist. 

Most  persons  think  of  the  peanut  as  it  appears  for  sale  at  the  news 
and  fruit  stands,  but  during  recent  years  many  new  lines  of  con- 
simiption  have  been  found.'  In  addition  to  the  great  quantity  of  pea- 
nuts sold  in  the  shell  each  year,  thousands  of  bushels  are  shelled  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  confections  and  food  products. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  give  full  cultural  directions 
for  growing  this  crop,  together  with  some  of  the  uses  of  the  peanut. 
The  peanut  is  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  part  of  the  cropping  system 
in  the  Southern  States,  especially  on  the  cotton  and  tobacco  lands. 
Soils  that  will  not  produce  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  the  acre  can  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  crop  of  peanuts  at  a  very 
low  cost  for  growing.  Comparatively  few  persons  realize  the  value 
of  peanuts  when  used  as  a  farm  crop,  especially  when  the  product  is 
fed  to  live  stock  on  the  farm  and  eventually  returned  to  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  manure. 

SOIL  AISTD  CLIMATIC  BEQUntEMElTTS  OF  THE  PEAIHTT. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  the  peanut  is  one  of  a  sandy,  loamy  nature, 
preferably  light  or  grayish  in  color  rather  than  dark.  Soils  that  are 
dark  and  those  carrying  a  considerable  percentage  of  iron  or  other 
mineral  are  likely  to  stain  the  shells  of  the  peanuts,  thus  rendering 
them  less  desirable  for  the  trade.  For  use  on  the  farm,  however, 
the  staining  of  the  shells  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  does  not 
materially  injure  them  for  stock  feeding.  In  fact,  soils  that  contain 
considerable  clay  and  lime  or  are  loamy  in  character  produce  heavier 
nuts  and  sometimes  greater  yields  than  do  lighter  soils.  As  a  rule 
the  peanut  does  best  on  a  sandy  loam  with  a  well-drained  clay  subsoil, 
but  the  crop  may  be  grown  under  a  wide  range  of  soil  conditions. 
Soils  that  become  hard  or  compact  are  not  adapted  to  peanut  grow- 
ing, owing  to  the  inability  of  the  pod  stems  or  ''pegs"  to  penetrate 
the  siu^ace. 

Soils  that  are  poorly  drained  or  sour  are  not  suited  to  the  peanut. 
The  ideal  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  loam  containing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  humus,  or  vegetable  matter,  together  with  an  abimdance 
of  lime.  A  soil  having  a  suitable  mechanical  consistency  is  the  first 
essential.  Soils  lacking  in  fertihty  can  be  improved  by  a  proper 
cropping  system  or  by  the  judicious  use  of  manures. 

The  cultivation  of  the  peanut  for  commercial  purposes  has  imtil 
recently  been  confined  chiefly  to  areas  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  the 
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Carolinas,  and  Geoi^a.  During  recent  years  the  industry  has  become 
established  throughout  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  westward  to 
and  including  California.  The  territory  indicated  by  the  dark  por- 
tion of  the  map  shown  as  figure  1  is  for  the  most  part  adapted  to  the 
production  of  peanuts  for  consumption  on  the  farm ;  over  a  large  part 
of  this  section  a  good  grade  of  marketable  nuts  can  be  grown.  This 
area,  it  will  be  observed,  is  one  within  which  the  frost-free  season  is 
comparatively  long,  and  much  of  the  territory  has  a  soil  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  sand  or  alluvial  matter,  making  it  easily  culti- 
vated and  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  peanut  plant. 
There  are  imdoubtedly  many  sections  outside  of  the  area  indicated 
on  the  map  (fig.  1)  that  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  production 


Pio.  1.— Map  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  area  adapted  to  the  production  of  peanuts. 

of  peanuts  for  stock  food,  and  a  few  regions  where  they  can  be  grown 
commercially. 

The  climatic  requirements  of  the  peanut  are  a  long  season  without 
frost,  a  comparatively  light  rainfall  during  the  growing  period, 
abundant  sunshine,  and  a  high  temperature.  The  peanut  is  slightly 
more  susceptible  to  injury  from  frost  than  the  common  bunch  bean 
and  requires  a  somewhat  longer  season  for  its  development.  The 
Spanish  peanut  will  mature  in  ninety  days  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  but  one  hxmdred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
should  be  allowed.  The  large-podded  varieties  require  a  longer 
period  for  best  results. 
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PBEPASATIOir  OF  THE  SOU. 

Time  for  plowing. — ^The  time  for  plowing  the  land  to  be  planted  to 
peanuts  will  depend  somewhat  upon  its  previous  treatment.  If  the 
land  has  been  in  com  the  previous  season,  and  a  soil-building  crop 
planted  in  the  com,  the  plowing  can  be  done  during  the  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring  after  the  cover  crop  has  made  considerable 
growth.  Where  the  com  has  been  husked  from  the  stalk  and  the 
stalks  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  ground,  these,  together  with 
weeds  and  remains  of  the  crop  planted  in  the  com  as  a  soil  improver, 
should  be  dragged  down  and  afterwards  turned  under  with  a  disk 
plow.  Any  trash,  such  as  com  or  cotton  stubble,  remaining  on  the 
land  will  prove  a  menace  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peanut  crop  and 
it  is  essential  that  all  such  materials  should  be  turned  under  in  ample 

time  to  decay  before 
planting  the  land  to 
peanuts.  If  the  land 
is  in  sod  it  will  be 
desirable  to  break  it 
diuing  autunm  or 
winter.  If  there  is 
no  crop  on  the  land 
the  plowing  need 
only  be  done  in  time 
for  planting  or  a 
short  time  before 
planting,  in  order  to 
allow  the  soil  to 
settle. 

Depth  of  plowing.  — 
The  depth  of  plow- 
ing   will    depend 

Fio.  2.— Disk  plow  adapted  for  fitting  land  for  growing  peanuts.         SOmewhat  UDOU   the 

character  and  depth  of  the  surface  soil.  On  sandy  soils  that  are 
underlain  by  a  clay  subsoil  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  a  very 
great  quantity  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  If  the  surface  soil  is 
not  of  sufficient  depth,  it  should  be  increased  by  plowing  a  very 
little  deeper  each  year  until  a  sufficient  depth  is  reached.  As  a 
general  rule  the  depth  of  plowing  for  peanuts  should  be  equal  to  that 
for  com  in  the  same  locality.  From  5  to  7  inches  of  loose  soil  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  growing  of  all  varieties  of  peanuts.  Subsoiling  may 
prove  beneficial  on  soils  having  insufficient  drainage. 

Preparation  for  planting. — ^When  the  land  la  plowed  but  a  short  time 
before  planting  it  should  be  harrowed  within  a  few  hours  after 
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plowing,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture.  On  loose,  sandy  soils 
that  are  reasonably  free  from  weeds  or  grass  it  is  often  possible  to 
dispense  with  the  regular  plowing  and  cut  the  land  with  a  disk 
harrow  or  disk  plow.  A  tool  that  is  especially  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose is  shown  in  figure  2.  This  implement  both  cuts  and  turns  the 
soil,  leaving  it  in  fine  condition,  so  that  it  is  readily  prepared  for 
planting. 

Where  plowing  is  necessary  in  order  to  turn  imder  sod,  clover,  or 
weeds  a  tool  of  the  type  shown  in  figure  3  is  desirable  for  smoothing 
and  pulverizing  the  soil  afterwards.  This  harrow  is  superior  to  the 
ordinary  smoothing  harrow  in  that  it  turns,  crushes,  and  levels  the 
soil  in  one  operation.  By  means  of  a  lever  the  cutting  blades  can  be 
set  to  any  depth,  and  the  weight  of  a  boy  or  light  man  upon  the  seat 
is  sufficient  to  secure  good  work.  If  the  soil  is  very  loose  it  may  be 
necessary  to  roll  or  drag  thoroughly  before  planting. 


FiQ.  3.— Harrow  adapted  for  smoothing  and  pulverizing  land. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  level  culture  should  be  practiced, 
but  where  the  drainage  is  poor  it  may  be  advisable  to  throw  up  slight 
ridges  upon  which  to  plant  peanuts;  this  is  especially  desirable  dur- 
ing a  season  of  excessive  rainfall.  When  ready  for  planting,  the  soil 
should  be  in  the  same  general  condition  as  that  prepared  for  a  crop  of 
snap  or  bunch  beans.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  profitable 
for  aU  crops,  and  especially  for  peanuts.  If  the  soil  can  be  har- 
rowed once  a  week  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  planting,  most  of 
the  weeds  that  would  otherwise  injure  the  crop  will  be  destroyed. 

FEETHIZEBS  aistd  pbepasatobt  cbops. 

Cropping  system  and  green  manures. — ^Peanuts  should  be  grown  in 
rotation  with  other  crops  rather  than  as  a  specialty.    The  cropping 
system  wiU  depend  somewhat  upon  the  area  of  other  crops  grown, 
73872°— Bui.  431—11 2 
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but  the  arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  land  will  be  planted  to 
peanuts  one  year  in  each  three  or  four.  A  good  rotation  is  com 
or  cotton  the  first  year  with  cowpeas,  crimson  clover,  or  bur  clover 
planted  between  the  rows  at  the  time  of  the  last  cultivation;  the 
next  season  plow  under  the  cover  crop  apd  plant  the  land  to  peanuts; 
as  soon  as  the  peanuts  are  harvested  sow  the  land  with  rye  and  use 
as  a  winter  pasture;  plow  under  the  rye  during  the  springtime  and 
plant  cowpeas,  using  the  peas  as  a  hog  pasture  during  the  autumn; 
then  return  to  com  or  cotton  the  following  year.  In  order  to  get 
the  greatest  benefit  from  a  crop  of  crimson  or  bur  clover  it  should 
remain  on  the  land  in  the  spring  until  a  heavy  growth  has  been  made. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  plant  peanuts  immediately  after  turning  under 
a  heavy  growth  of  clover,  and  planting  should  be  deferred  until  the 
land  has  had  sufficient  time  to  settle  and  the  green  manure  to  decay 
partially,  or  a  rotation  should  be  followed  in  which  the  peanuts  do 
not  come  upon  the  land  until  the  following  year. 

In  the  Gulf  Coast  States  the  rotation  may  consist  of  com  and 
cowpeas,  followed  by  winter  oats.  The  oats  will  ripen  in  June  or 
early  in  July,  in  time  to  grow  a  crop  of  Spanish  peanuts.  The  next 
season,  plant  cotton  and  sow  crimson  or  bur  clover  at  the  time  of 
the  final  cultivation.  The  following  spring,  the  clover  may  be  turned 
under,  the  land  planted  to  com,  and  the  rotation  repeated. 

Another  plan  would  be  to  devote  the  land  one  year  to  sweet  pota- 
toes or  to  a  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes  followed  by  cowpeas.  In 
this  rotation  stable  manure  should  be  applied  to  the  crop  of  com  or 
cotton,  and  the  commercial  fertilizers  with  the  peanut  and  potato 
crops.  Peanuts  should,  if  possible,  follow  some  well-cultivated  crop 
which  has  been  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  use  of  stable  manure. — Stable  or  barnyard  manure  should  not 
be  used  as  a  fertilizer  the  same  year  that  the  land  is  planted  to 
peanuts,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  weed  seed  that  are  contained 
in  the  manure.  The  use  of  manure  also  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
plants  to  produce  abnormal  tops  and  a  large  percentage  of  poorly 
filled  pods,  known  to  the  trade  as  ''saps''  or  ''pops.''  The  proper 
time  for  applying  stable  manure  is  with  the  crop  grown  the  previous 
season,  thus  giving  it  time  to  become  incorporated  with  the  soil  and 
reduced  to  the  proper  condition  for  the  peanut  crop. 

Commercial  fertilizers. — The  peanut  responds  to  the  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  However,  a  reasonable  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soil  is  essential.  If  properly  handled,  the  peanut  crop  is  not  ex- 
haustive of  soil  fertility;  in  fact,  the  plant  is  a  great  nitrogen  gath- 
erer, as  may  be  observed  by  the  large  number  of  nodules  upon  the 
roots.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  entire  plant,  including  the  root,  is 
removed  and  no  part  returned  to  the  soil  the  peanut  becomes  almost 
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as  exhaustive  of  soil  fertility  as  com.  By  feeding  the  straw  and 
other  refuse  from  the  crop  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  work  animals  and 
applying  the  manure  thus  obtained  to  the  land  the  fertility  may  be 
retained  or  even  increased. 

The  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  are  usually  present  in  abundance, 
even  where  the  crop  is  planted  for  the  first  time,  but  should  the 
nodules  not  be  abundant  artificial  inoculation  would  prove  an 
advantage. 

On  soils  that  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  peanuts  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  employ  commercial  fertilizers  in  large  quantities. 
The  alluvial  and  overflow  lands  found  along  the  rivers  of  the  South- 
west seem  to  be  well  suppUed  with  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
production  of  peanuts.  On  the  sandy  hill  lands  of  this  region  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  fertilizers  and  lime  in  varying  quantities. 

A  commercial  fertilizer  adapted  to  the  production  of  potatoes  is 
as  a  rule  suited  for  the  growing  of  peanuts.  A  mixture  which  con- 
tains from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  available  nitrogen,  5  to  7  per  cent  of 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  to  10  per  cent  of  potash  is  desirable; 
this  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  800  pounds  to  the 
acre,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  land.  Most  growers  follow  the 
practice  of  scattering  the  fertilizer  in  a  narrow  strip  where  the  row 
is  to  be  planted,  often  using  a  one-horse  fertilizer  distributer  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  important  that  the  fertilizer  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

Importance  of  lime  in  the  soil. — In  order  to  insure  the  proper  filling 
and  ripening  of  the  pods,  peanuts  require  an  abundance  of  Ume  in 
the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  calcareous  nature,  containing  Ume- 
stone,  shells,  or  lime  in  its  more  active  form,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  make  a  regular  application,  but  on  soils  that  are  deficient  in  lime 
or  inclined  to  be  in  the  least  sour,  from  600  to  1,000  pounds  of 
fresh-burned  lime  should  be  applied  to  an  acre  every  four  or  five 
years.  The  presence  on  the  land  of  certain  weeds,  such  as  the 
common  sorrel  and  the  sedges  (which  have  three-cornered  stems), 
indicates  sourness  and  insufficient  drainage;  to  correct  this  an  appli- 
cation of  lime  will  be  necessary  in  addition  to  ditching  or  tile  draining. 
The  lime  should  not  be  put  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  rather  during  the  previous  autumn,  or  at  the  time  of 
plowing  the  land. 

Where  deposits  of  marl  are  found  this  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  lime.  In  Virginia  the  marl  is  hauled  and  scattered  broadcast 
upon  the  land  during  the  winter  months. 

Wood  ashes  are  desirable  as  a  fertilizer  for  peanuts,  as  they  contain 
both  potash  and  lime.  Unleached  wood  ashes  may  be  appUed  broad- 
cast at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,200  pounds,  25  to  30  bushels,  to  the 
acre. 
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Ijinie  should  be  used  on  land  that  is  to  be  planted  to  peanuts, 
unless  it  is  definitely  known  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  it  alread}^ 
present.  In  the  river  valleys  of  the  boll-weevil  district  there  ap|>ears 
to  be  an  abundance  of  lime  present  in  the  soil. 

The  peannt  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer. — ^The  peaxiut  plant,  in  common 
with  other  leguminous  plants,  has  the  power  of  collecting  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  and  storing  it  in  little  nodules  upon  its 
roots.  For  this  reason  the  peanut  is  one  of  the  more  desirable  of 
our  soil-renovating  and  soil-improving  plants.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  in  order  to  benefit  the  soil  the  nitrogen  so 
gathered  should  not  be  removed,  but  that  the  main  portion  of  the 
roots  should  be  left  in  the  soil.  Figure  4  shows  the  root  of  a  peanut 
plant  which  is  abundantly  covered  with  the  nitrogen-storing  nodules. 

THE  SEED  A17D  ITS  SELECTIOlf. 

Importance  of  planting  good  seed. — ^A  good  grade  of  seed  is  just  as 
important  with  the  peanut  as  with  com,  wheat,  or  any  other  crop. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  farm  crop  except  com  that  is  so  greatly 
influenced  by  the  character  of  seed  planted  as  the  peanut.  The  very 
best  peanuts  of  the  previous  season's  crop  should  be  selected  for  seed, 
and  of  these  only  the  most  mature  and  perfect  peas  should  be  used. 
Seed  should  be  saved  only  from  well-ripened  and  mature  plants  and 
should  be  properly  cured  and  kept  dry  during  the  winter  months. 
Good  seed  produces  a  more  even  stand  of  plants,  which  in  itself 
returns  a  greater  yield. 

Improvement  by  selection. — ^The  seed  should  not  only  be  selected 
from  plants  that  are  mature,  but  from  those  producing  a  large  num- 
ber of  mature  pods  as  well.  By  doubling  the  number  of  well-filled 
pods  on  each  plant  the  yield  for  each  acre  will  also  be  doubled. 
Many  riillions  of  bushels  have  been  added  to  the  com  crop  of  the 
country  simply  through  the  selection  and  improvement  of  seed. 

Whsit  has  been  done  with  com  is  possible  with  the  peanut,  and 
where  we  now  have  an  average  yield  of  34  bushels  to  the  acre  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  this  to  be  increased  to  50  or  60  bushels  through 
seed  and  cultural  improvements. 

Planting  shelled  or  whole  seed. — ^In  planting  the  large-pod  varieties 
it  is  desirable  for  several  reasons  that  the  seed  be  shelled.  In  the 
first  place,  the  planting  machines  now  in  general  use  are  adapted  to 
handling  the  shelled  seed  only.  Second,  when  planting  whole  pods 
there  is  always  a  doubt  regarding  their  being  well  filled,  and  a  poor 
stand  may  result.  Third,  pods  containing  two  or  more  seeds  will 
produce  more  than  one  plant  in  a  hill,  causing  a  waste  of  seed  and  a 
crowding  together  of  the  plants.  Fourth,  whole  seed  is  slower  in 
germinating  than  shelled  seed.     With  the  Spanish  variety  the  case 
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Fig.  4.— Roots  of  peanut  vine,  showing  the  value  of  this  plant  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer.    The  nodules  on  the 
roots  are  formed  by  the  bacteria  which  collect  the  nitrogen. 
431 
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is  quite  different,  as  the  pods  are  invariably  filled,  the  crowding 
together  of  the  plants  is  no  great  disadvantage,  and  the  few  days 
extra  time  required  for  germination  is  of  little  consequence. 

Virginia  nuts  intended  for  seed  should  always  be  shelled  by  hand, 
but  the  Spanish  are  sometimes  shelled  by  machinery,  although  their 
germination  is  invariably  injured  when  so  handled.  Many  growers 
of  the  Spanish  peanut  practice  soaking  the  unshelled  nuts  in  water 
previous  to  planting.  Soaking  for  a  few  hours  will  hasten  germi- 
nation, but  if  for  any  reason  the  seed  can  not  be  planted  immediately 
it  will  be  lost.     Shelled  seed  should  never  be  soaked  before  planting. 


Fig.  5.— Machine  for  marking  land  and  sowing  fertiliser. 

TIME  Aim  METHODS  OF  PLAFTIirO. 

Time  of  planting. — The  time  for  planting  peanuts  is  in  the  spring 
after  the  soil  has  become  thoroughly  warm.  In  order  to  secure  a 
good  stand,  the  seed  should  not  be  put  in  the  ground  until  there  is 
sufficient  warmth  to  germinate  it  quickly.  As  a  rule  peanuts  should 
be  planted  a  trifle  later  than  corn  and  beans.  The  Spanish  variety 
may  be  planted  somewhat  later  than  the  Virginia  type,  as  it  requires 
less  time  to  complete  its  growth. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Spanish  and  similar  varieties  may 
in  certain  localities  be  planted  after  oats — that  is,  from  the  middle 
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of  June  to  the  10th  of  July.     The  Virginias  or  large  sorts  should, 
if  possible,  be  planted  before  May  20  for  the  best  results. 

Distance  to  plant. — ^A  common  distance  between  rows  is  36  inches, 
but  this  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  soil  and  variety.  For  the 
Virgina  Rimner  variety  on  good  soil  the  distance  between  rows 
should  be  at  least  36  inches,  and  16  inches  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows.  Virginia  Bunch  peanuts  may  be  in  rows  as  close  together  as 
30  inches,  and  9  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  Spanish  and  Ten- 
nessee Red  varieties  are  planted  in  rows  from  28  to  36  inches  apart 
and  9  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  according  to  the  fertiUty  of  the 
soil.  On  rich  soils,  where  the  spread  of  vine  will  be  great,  the  maxi- 
mum distance  between  rows  as  well  as  between  plants  in  the  row 
should  be  allowed. 


Fio.  6,— One-horse  peanut  planter. 

Quantity  of  seed  required. — The  quantity  of  seed  peanuts  required  to 
plant  an  acre  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  distances  of  planting. 

As  a  rule  IJ  pecks  of  shelled  Virginia  peas  will  plant  an  acre. 
One  peck  of  shelled  Spanish  peanuts,  or  1 J  bushels  in  the  pods,  are 
required  for  an  acre.  The  greater  the  care  exercised  in  planting, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  waste  of  seed,  and  economy  is  quite  an  object 
when  planting  specially  selected  or  high-priced  seed.  By  planting 
the  Spanish  Variety  in  the  pod  two  seeds  will  be  placed  together  in  a 
hill,  but  there  can  be  no  very  great  objection  to  this,  as  the  two  plants 
will  generally  give  a  better  yield  than  where  the  plants  grow  singly. 

Depth  to  cover  the  seed. — The  depth  to  which  the  seed  should  be 
covered  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.     On 
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heavy  soils  three-fourths  inch  to  li  inches  will  be  sufficient,  while  on 
light  sandy  soils  H  to  2  inches  may  not  be  too  deep. 

Tools  and  methods  of  planting. — Peanuts  are  generally  planted  in 
rows  that  are  cultivated  in  one  direction  only.  Some  growers  follow 
the  practice  of  first  marking  the  land  with  an  implement  similar  to 
the  ordinary  com  marker.  Others  open  a  furrow  with  a  one-horse 
plow,  then  after  the  fertilizer  has  been  distributed  in  the  furrow 
the  plow  is  again  used  and  a  sUght  ridge  thrown  up.  There  is  now 
on  the  market  a  tool  of  the  type  shown  in  figure  5,  which  sows  the 
fertilizer,  throws  up  a  slight  ridge,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the 
position  of  the  next  row. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  peanut  crop  is  planted  with  the  one- 
horse  planters  of  the  type  shown  in  figure  6.  These  machines  are 
similar  in  many  respects  to  a  cotton  planter  and  cost  about  $15  in 
most  localities. 

Where  the  Spanish  and  similar  varieties  are  planted  in  the  shell  the 
usual  method  is  to  open  a  small  furrow,  drop  the  seed  by  hand,  then 
cover  it  by  means  of  a  small  harrow  or  cultivator  with  a  notched 
board  fastened  across  the  back  of  the  implement.  Doubtless,  satis- 
factory machines  for  planting  in  the  shell  will  shortly  be  upon  the 
market. 

GEHEEAI  CUlTIVATIOir. 

Method  of  cnltivation. — Cultivation  of  the  peanut  crop  should  b^in 
inmiediately  after  planting  and  continue  until  the  vines  occupy  the 
ground.  The  work  of  cultivation  should  be  pursued  very  much  the 
same  as  for  com,  beans,  and  all  similar  crops.  Frequent  shallow  culti- 
vation that  will  keep  the  soil  loose  and  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture 
is  essential.  Shortly  after  rains  the  surface  soil  should  be  stirred 
and  during  dry  weather  a  dust  mulch  maintained.  During  the 
later  cultivations  it  will  be  desirable  to  work  the  soil  toward  the 
rows  to  provide  a  bed  of  loose  earth  in  which  the  pods  may  form. 

After  the  peanuts  begin  to  ''peg,*'  or  form  pods,  the^  should  not 
be  disturbed  or  given  further  cultivation.  The  old  idea  that  the 
blossoms  of  the  peanut  must  be  covered  is  erroneous,  although  growers 
frequently  allow  considerable  soil  to  be  thrown  over  the  vines  during 
the  final  cultivation.  For  the  last  cultivation  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  employ  a  tool  that  will  both  throw  the  soil  toward  the  rows  and 
leave  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alley  to  carry  off  water  during 
heavy  rains. 

Common  crab-grass  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  of  the 
peanut  fields,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  hand  hoeing  in 
order  to  keep  this  and  other  weeds  out  of  the  rows.  If  the  crop  is 
kept  well  worked  with  horse  tools,  very  little  hand  labor  will  be 
required. 
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Tools  adapted  to  cultivating  peannts. — ^Most  implements  that  are 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  com  or  cotton  will  be  found  suitable  for 
handling  the  peanut  crop.  For  the  first  two  or  three  cultivations  a 
one-horse  weeder  of  special  type  may  be  used  crosswise  of  the  rows. 
After  the  plants  are  taU  enough  so  the  rows  can  be  followed,  a  spring- 
tooth  riding  cultivator  is  desirable,  while  for  the  later  workings  the 
same  implement  can  be  used  by  changing  the  spring  teeth  for  regular 
cultivator  shovels.  For  one-horse  cultivation  the  ordinary  cotton 
sweep  is  frequently  used,  but  the  form  of  cultivator  shown  in  figure 
7  will  do  more  efficient  work.  This  implement  is  provided  with 
several  styles  of  narrow  and  broad  shovels,  sweeps,  and  hillers,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  a  wide  range  of 
conditions. 

Some  growers  fol- 
low the   practice  of  ^^ 
running  a  light  roller 
over  the  plants  after 
the  final  cultivation, 

the  object  being  to  /) 

flatten     the     stems  y 

upon  the  ground  in 
order  that  the  little 
pods  forming  on  the 
extremities  of  the 
stems  may  reach  the 

soil.        This   practice  no.  7.-Onc.horse  cultivator. 

may  increase  the  yield,  but  it  will  also  increase  the  percentage  of 
"saps,"  or  unfilled  pods,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  is  gained  by 
the  practice. 

HARVESTIirO. 

Proper  time  lor  digging  the  crop. — No  fixed  rule  can  be  given  by 
which  to  determine  when  to  remove  the  peanut  crop  from  the  ground, 
and  each  grower  must  be  his  own  judge  in  the  matter.  In  general 
practice  the  growers  aim  to  dig  before  the  first  frosts,  in  order  that 
the  peanut  vines  may  have  greater  value  for  stock  food.  To  the 
southward,  where  frosts  do  not  appear  until  quite  late,  the  vines 
assiune  a  yellowish  appearance  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
which  indicates  the  ripening  of  the  peas.  If  digging  is  deferred  too 
long,  the  first-formed  peas  are  likely  to  burst  their  shells  and  start 
growing;  this  is  especially  true  if  there  is  a  period  of  rainy  weather 
late  in  the  season.  The  aim  should  be  to  dig  at  the  time  the  vines 
have  upon  them  the  greatest  number  of  mature  peas.  Where  a  large 
acreage  is  grown  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  harvesting  as  soon  as 
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the  earliest  peas  are  ready,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  before 
unfavorable  weather  sets  in. 

Methods  employed  for  lifting  the  plants. — ^Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  peanut  vines  are  plowed  from  the  ground  with  a  one-horse 
turning  plow  and  afterwards  separated  from  the  soil  by  hand.  Many 
growers  employ  either  a  two-horse  plow  similar  to  that  frequently 
used  for  digging  potatoes  or  a  turning  plow  with  the  mold-board 
removed  to  prevent  a  furrow  being  turned.  A  digger  of  this  type  is 
shown  in  figure  8.  Behind  the  digger  or  plow  a  gang  of  workmen 
shake  the  vines  and  peas  free  from  the  soil  and  throw  them  in  small 
bunches.  In  this  manner  a  team  and  driver  accompanied  by  eight 
or  ten  hands  will  dig  from  5  to  7  acres  a  day  at  a  cost  of  about  S2.50 
an  acre. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  regular  machine  potato 
digger  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses  driven  by  one  man  will  dig  from 
8  to  12  acres  a  day  and  do  the  work  in  a  much  cleaner  and  better 
manner  than  the  old  plow  and  hand  method.    This  machine  not  only 

removes  the  peanuts 
from  the  ground  in 
a  more  perfect  man- 
ner but  also  shakes 
oflF  the  soil,  leav- 
ing the  vines  lying 
loosely  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 
By  the  hand  method 

Fio.  8.— Plow  type  of  peanut  digger.  .  ,      , 

a  few  pods  become 
detached  from  the  vines,  while  with  the  machine  potato  digger 
scarcely  a  pod  is  lost.  A  machine  of  this  character  in  operation  is 
shown  in  figure  9.  Another  machine  slightly  different  in  design  is 
shown  in  figure  10. 

The  cost  of  a  machine  potato  digger  is  about  $75,  but  with  proper 
care  it  should  last  many  years.  Almost  any  of  the  machine  potato 
diggers  may  be  used  for  digging  peanuts,  but  where  the  vines  of  the 
"runner"  peas  are  exceptionally  heavy  there  may  be  some  diflicidty 
in  getting  the  vines  through  the  machine.  This  diflBcidty  may  be 
overcome  by  providing  disks  or  cutters  to  cut  away  the  ends  of  the 
vines  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Special  machines  are  now  being  offered  which  are  intended  to 
dig,  clean,  and  bunch  the  peanuts.  By  setting  any  of  these  machines 
to  the  proper  depth  it  is  possible  to  sever  the  main  root  of  the  peanut 
just  below  where  the  pods  are  formed  and  thus  leave  considerable 
of  the  accumulated  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
nitrogen  left  in  the  soil  by  this  system  has  a  fertilizing  value  of  from 
$3  to  $8  an  acre. 
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Several  local  devices  have  been  constructed,  usually  upon  the  plan 
of  an  ordinary  plow,  but  having  a  U-shaped  blade  or  cutter  with  one 
edge  sharpened  and  so  mounted  that  it  may  run  underneath  the 
peanut  plants.  It  is  desirable  to  use  a  double  team,  straddling  the 
row,  so  that  the  digger  will  run  at  a  uniform  depth.  Almost  any 
blacksmith  can  construct  a  tool  of  this  kind  and  it  should  not  cost 
more  than  $5  or  $6.  Any  device  that  will  sever  the  roots  of  the 
peanut  just  below  where  the  peas  are  formed  will  answer  the  purpose 
and  prove  better  adapted  to  the  work  than  the'  plow.     Past  methods 


Fio.  9.— Machine  potato  digger  in  use  in  digging  peanuts. 

as  practiced  in  Virginia,  where  the  peanuts  are  removed  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  plow,  taking  most  of  the  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  depletion  of  soil  fertility  in  those 
lands. 

Curing  process  and  care  of  crop  after  digging. — ^After  the  peanut 
vines  are  loosened  from  the  soil  they  are  allowed  to  lie  either  spread 
upon  the  ground  or  in  small  bunches  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  are  then  placed  in  small  stacks  around  a  central  stake  to 
cure.  If  the  peas  are  allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the  weather  for  any 
length  of  time  after  digging,  the  pods  become  discolored  and  lose 
in  weight. 

A  better  grade  of  peanut  hay  will  be  secured  if  the  vines  are  placed 
in  the  small  stacks  as  soon  as  the  leaves  and  stems  are  thoroughly 
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free  from  dew  or  other  surface  moisture.  Most  growers  follow  the 
practice  of  putting  the  peas  in  stacks  the  same  day  they  are  removed 
from  the  soil,  or  those  dug  during  the  morning  are  stacked  in  the 
afternoon  and  those  dug  later  in  the  day  are  stacked  the  following 
morning  as  soon,  as  they  are  free  from  dew;  however,  any  dew  or 
rain  will  discolor  the  pods. 

The  essentials  in  caring  for  the  crop  during  the  curing  period  are 
that  the  peanuts  be  kept  in  small  stacks,  given  an  abundance  of 
air,  and  protected  from  both  the  weather  and  injury  from  animals. 
Owing  to  the  fleshy  nature  of  the  stems  they  cure  quite  slowly  and  are 
liable  to  mildew  if  placed  in  large  lots. 


Fig.  10.— Machine  potato  digger  adapted  for  harvesting  peanuts. 

The  supply  of  stakes  should  be  ready  in  advance  and  may  be  kept 
for  use  from  year  to  year.  These  stakes  should  consist  of  split  or 
round  poles  about  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  7  feet  in  length,  and 
sharpened  at  both  ends.  For  setting  the  stakes  in  the  groimd  a 
pointed  bar  of  iron  or  a  crowbar  with  which  to  make  the  holes  is 
necessary.  The  stakes  should  be  set  in  the  groimd  to  a  depth  of  12  to 
14  inches  and  well  tamped  to  make  them  firm  and  solid. 

Before  starting  the  stack  one  or  two  pieces  of  lath  about  18  inches 
in  length  are  nailed  at  right  angles  to  the  stake  8  inches  from  the 
ground,  in  order  to  prevent  the  peanuts  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  soil.  In  starting  to  build  the  stack  a  few  vines  are  laid 
across  the  pieces  of  lath  and  the  stack  then  built  up  by  successive 
layers  of  vines,  the  pods  being  kept  well  to  the  center  against  the 
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stake  and  the  tops  to  the  outside.  The  stems  should  have  sufficient 
outward  slope  to  shed  water.  Occasionally  a  few  vines  should  be 
hung  around  the  stake  in  order  to  tie  the  stack  together.  By  this 
method  the  pods  wiU  be  near  the  center  and  around  the  stake,  where 
there  is  an  upward  circulation  of  air  and  general  protection.  When 
the  stack  has  reached  the  desired  height,  a  bunch  of  vines  is  rolled 
together  and  pressed  down  over  the  point  of  the  stake  to  form  a  top, 
or  a  little  dry  grass  or  weeds  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  anything  for  topping  out  the  small  stacks 
that  will  prevent  the  circulation  of  air.  A  heavy  cover  or  a  covering 
of  green  or  wet  hay  will  invariably  cause  the  peanuts  to  spoil. 


Fio.  11.— Stakes  around  which  stacks  of  peanut  vines  are  to  be  built. 

The  majority  of  growers  foUow  the  practice  of  placing  the  stacks 
singly  in  rows  in  the  field  where  the  crop  is  grown;  others  arrange 
them  in  groups  of  from  four  to  ten,  while  some  growers  haul  the 
crop  to  a  stacking  yard,  where  the  stacks  are  built  closely  together. 
Figure  1 1  shows  stakes  set  in  the  ground  and  crosspieces  nailed  on. 
Figure  12  shows  a  stack  during  construction,  as  well  as  completed 
stacks  in  the  backgroimd.  Figure  13  shows  the  method  of  stacking 
closely  together. 

Storage  in  bams  is  not  advisable,  either  when  curing  peanuts  for 
.  market  or  where  the  entire  plant  is  fed  to  stock,  as  the  crop  may  be 
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handled  more  economically  and  a  better  grade  of  hay  produced  by 
putting  it  up  in  the  small  stacks.  After  the  peanuts  have  cured  in 
the  stacks  from  four  to  six  weeks,  those  intended  for  feeding  to  stock 
may  be  placed  in  bams. 

piCEnro  Ain)  cleahiho. 

Time  of  picking. — Peanuts  for  market  should  be  cured  in  the  stack 
at  least  three  or  four  weeks  before  picking.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and 
windy  immediately  after  harvesting,  the  curing  process  will  be  quite 
rapid,  but  should  the  weather  conditions  be  unfavorable  during  this 
period  the  pods  will  ripen  more  slowly.     Too  rapid  curing  is  not  desir- 


FiQ.  12.— Laborer  building  a  stack  of  peanut  vines,  showing  method  used.    Completed  stacks  in 

background. 

able,  as  the  pods  are  Ukely  to  shrivel  and  discolor.  Peanuts  should  not 
be  picked  from  the  vines  until  the  pods  have  become  dry  and  the  peas 
firm  and  nutty,  with  the  immature  ones  more  or  less  shrunken.  As 
a  rule  very  little  is  to  be  gained  by  early  marketing,  and  a  better 
grade  of  peanuts  will  be  secured  if  picking  is  deferred  until  late 
autumn.  If  the  pods  are  not  well  protected  in  stacking,  manj''  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  common  crow.  In  some  sections  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pick  as  early  as  possible  to  prevent  heavy  loss  from  the 
ravages  of  field  mice  and  rats  while  the  peanuts  are  in  the  stack. 
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If  peanuts  are  not  well  stacked  the  pods  are  liable  to  become  dis- 
colored by  the  heavy  fogs  and  driving  rains  of  late  autumn.  The 
stacks  should  not  be  opened  nor  the  vines  handled  during  wet  weather. 

Picking  by  hand. — The  standard  of  excellence  in  the  peanut  markets 
is  always  based  upon  hand-picked  stock,  but  with  the  present 
scarcity  of  labor  and  rapid  improvement  in  peanut-picking  machinery 
the  time  has  come  when  a  uniform  price  is  paid  for  a  given  quality 
of  peas  r^ardless  of  how  the  picking  is  done. 

Figure  14  shows  a  characteristic  group  of  pickers  at  work  in  a 
peanut  field  of  southern  Virginia.  Hand  picking  is  at  best  a  dusty 
and  laborious  task  and  is  usually  done  by  the  women  and  children. 


Fio.  13.— Peanut  stacks  placed  close  together  near  farmyard. 

Where  the  vines  are  well  set  with  pods  a  good  picker  will  handle 
from  8  to  12  bushels  a  day.  The  price  paid  per  bushel  for  picking 
varies  from  8  to  20  cents,  according  to  the  quality  and  variety  of 
peanut,  but  10  cents  is  the  ruling  price  paid  for  picking  Virginias. 
In  some  localities  the  pickers  are  paid  by  the  hundred  pounds,  40 
cents  a  hundred  being  the  average  price  paid.  At  this  rate  the  cost 
of  picking  the  peanuts  grown  on  one  acre  will  vary  from  $4  to  $8. 

"D'se  ol  machines  for  picking. — Two  types  of  machine  are  employed 
for  picking  peanuts  from  the  vines.  A  cylinder  machine  similar 
to  a  regular  grain  separator  except  as  to  size  has  been  used  for 
several  years,  especially  in  the  districts  where  the  Spanish  variety 
is  extensively  grown.    The  principal  objection  to  all  the  cylinder 
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machines  is  the  tendency  to  break  the  pods  and  both  shell  and  injure 
the  peas.  By  running  the  cylinder  quite  slowly,  say  at  400  revolutions 
a  minute^  and  feeding  properly  it  is  possible  to  thrash  peanuts  by 
using  a  cylinder  machine  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  loss  from 
breakage.  Pods  that  are  merely  cracked  or  that  have  what  the  grow- 
ers term  "oyster  mouths''  will  not  keep  for  a  long  period  but  become 
rancid  or  are  injured  by  small  insects  while  in  storage. 

There  are  machines  in  use  which  work  upon  an  entirely  different 
principle  from  the  cylinder  machines  and  which  do  not  break  or 
injure  the  pods.     In  these  machines  the  picking  is  done  by  dragging 


Fio.  14.— Picldng  peanuts  from  the  vines  by  hand,    , 

the  vines  over  a  horizontal  wire  mesh,  and  at  the  same  time  brushes 
act  on  the  lower  side  of  the  wdre  screen  to  remove  the  nuts.  Very 
little  power  is  required  to  operate  these  machines,  two  complete  outfits 
being  run  at  once  by  an  8-horsepower  gasoline  engine.  The  capacity 
of  these  machines  is  from  250  to  500  bushels  a  day.  In  addition  to 
removing  the  pods  from  the  vines  the  machine  has  the  usual  cleaning 
arrangements  and  a  device  for  removing  the  small  stems  from  the 
pods,  delivering  them  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  cleaning  factory. 
Figure  15  shows  one  of  these  machines  in  operation. 

Care  of  peanuts  after  picking. — ^At  no  time  after  the  curing  process 
should  the  peanut  pods  be  exposed  to  water,  or  even  dampness,  as 
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the  shells  mvariably  become  darkened  and  discolored  by  the  addition 
of  moisture.  When  properly  cured  the  shells  will  be  covered  with  a 
fine,  dry  dust,  and  where  this  dust  becomes  moistened  it  adheres  and 
forms  a  brownish  spot.  If  the  peanuts  show  the  least  trace  of  damp- 
ness after  their  removal  from  the  vines,  they  should  be  spread  on  a 
floor  or  stored  in  a  well-ventilated  building  until  thoroughly  dry. 
Many  of  the  larger  growers  have  provided  narrow  cribs  similar  to 
those  employed  for  the  storage  of  com,  and  the  peanuts  are  kept 
in  bulk  until  sold.  When  the  pods  are  thoroughly  dry  they  may  be 
put  into  bags  as  they  come  from  the  machine,  and  either  hauled 
direct  to  the  cleaning  factory  or  stored  in  small  lots. 

Preparation  of  peanuts  for  market. — ^As  the  peanuts  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  pickers  or  the  thrasher  they  contain  considerable  rub- 
bish and  have  more  or  less  soil  adhering  to  the  pods.     The  extent 


Fio.  15.— An  improved  type  of  peanut-picking  machine  in  operation. 

to  which  the  pods  must  be  cleaned  and  graded  will  depend  upon  the 
use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put;  if  for  vending  purposes  they  will 
require  a  factory  process,  but  if  for  shelled  nuts  very  little  work  will 
be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  sheller.  Under  the  present 
status  and  extent  of  the  peanut  industry  the  cleaning  factory  has 
become  an  important  factor,  and  the  interests  of  the  grower  and 
cleaner  are  correlative  and  should  be  cooperative.  Where  Spanish 
peanuts  are  grown  on  an  extensive  scale  it  may  be  feasible  for  the 
farmer  to  own  and  operate  a  small  shelling  and  cleaning  outfit.  In 
the  case  of  the  large-podded  varieties  several  grades  are  made  from 
one  class  of  stock,  requiring  an  extensive,  although  simple,  equipment 
and  the  handling  of  large  quantities  of  nuts  in  order  to  make  the 
enterprise  profitable. 
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Methods  of  cleaning  peanuts  in  the  factory. — The  cleaning  or  factory 
process  consists  chiefly  in  the  removal  of  all  dirt  and  the  separating 
of  the  nuts  into  their  respective  grades.  In  addition  to  grading, 
the  higher  class  product  is  treated  to  a  polishing  process,  which  gives 
the  pods  a  more  attractive  appearance  when  exposed  for  sale.  The 
modern  peanut-cleaning  factory  consists  of  a  four  or  five  story  build- 
ing, which  is  supplied  with  power,  Ughted  by  electricity,  and  pro- 
vided with  elevators  and  bins  for  handling  and  storing  the  unclean 
nuts.  It  also  has  a  full  equipment  of  fans,  grading  machines,  polishing 
drums,  and  shellers,  and  an  abundance  of  lower-floor  space  for  the 
storage  of  the  bags  of  nuts  that  are  ready  for  marketing. 

When  the  peanuts  are  received  from  the  farmer  at  the  factory  they 
are  weighed  and  then  elevated  to  the  top  floor  of  the  factory.  During 
the  cleaning  and  grading  process  they  descend  by  gravitation  through 
the  fans  and  graders,  are  tumbled  in  the  polishing  drums  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  marble  dust  to  whiten  and  polish  the  pods, 
are  passed  on  slowly  moving  belts  between  lines  of  women  who  are 
expert  in  detecting  foreign  matter  and  inferior  nuts,  and  finally  drop 
into  bags  on  the  lower  floor. 

In  the  modern  cleaning  factory  all  dust  and  refuse  is  removed  by 
means  of  fans  and  ventilators,  the  portions  of  sticks,  stems,  and 
broken  shells  being  conveyed  to  the  boiler  room  and  fed  into  the 
furnace.  One  advantage  of  a  factory  process  is  that  nothing  need 
be  wasted,  as  all  broken  or  split  peas  can  l>e  worked  into  the  stock 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  products. 

Cleaned  vines  as  stock  feed. — The  peanut  vine  or  straw  from  which 
the  nuts  have  been  removed  is  of  considerable  value  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, being  about  equal  to  clover  hay.  Wliere  the  peanuts  are 
picked  from  the  vines  by  hand  the  stems  become  broken  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  leaves  is  lost,  but  where  macliines  are  used 
for  picking  it  is  possible  to  save  the  straw  in  fairly  good  shape.  If 
the  vines  are  bright  and  clean  after  the  pods  have  been  removed 
they  can  either  be  sold  or  fed  to  farm  animals,  and  they  will  in  this 
way  partly  pay  for  the  cost  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  crop. 
Some  growers  employ  a  baling  press  and  bale  the  straw  as  it  comes 
from  the  thrasher  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  easily  stored  and  also 
be  available  for  marketing. 

VARIETIES   OF  PEANITTS. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  TYPES. 

Not  more  than  five  or  six  distinct  varieties  of  the  peanut  are 
grown  in  the  United  States,  but  these  few  varieties  represent  at  least 
three  separate  types.  By  classifying  the  varieties  of  peanuts  accord- 
ing to  types  we  have  the  large-podded,  or  Jumbo,  peas  and  the 
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Fig.  16.— Commercial  types  of  peanuts.     A,  Virginia  Bunch,  or  Virginia  Runner;  B,  African,  or  North 
Carolioa;  C,  Spanish;  D,  Tennessee  Bed.    (About  one-half  natural  size.) 
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Spanish  and  African,  both  small-podded  peas.  These  types  are  sub- 
divided into  bunch  and  runner  peas.  Figure  16  shows  pods  and  peas 
of  the  more  important  commercial  varieties. 

Those  varieties  having  a  bunch  habit  of  growth  are  most  generally 
gro\^Ti,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  planted  closer  together 
than  the  runner  varieties.  The  bunch  varieties  are  also  more  easily 
cultivated  and  harvested  than  the  runner  varieties. 

DESCItlPTIONS  OF  VABIETIES. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  the 
peanut  may  be  of  interest  to  those  not  already  familiar  with  them: 


FiQ.  17.— Virginia  Bunch  type  of  peanut. 

Virginia  Bunch. — ^Large-podded  variety,  plant  rather  dwarf,  stems 
upright,  foUage  rather  light;  pods  clustered  about  the  base  of  plant; 
usually  two,  sometimes  three,  seeds  in  a  pod,  pod  bright  and  clean, 
color  of  peas  light  brown;  pods  adhere  well  to  plant  in  digging.  The 
customary  weight  per  bushel  of  this  variety  is  22  pounds.  (Fig. 
17,  and  %  16,  A,) 

Virginia  Bnnner. — ^Large-podded  variety,  strong  grower,  stems 
creeping,  foliage  heavy;  pods  scattered  along  procumbent  stems;  pods 
and  peas  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Virginia  Bunch;  pods  do  not 
adhere  well  in  digging.  The  customary  weight  per  bushel  of  this 
variety  is  22  pounds. 
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Spanish. — Small-podded  variety,  strong  grower,  stems  upright, 
foliage  abundant  and  heavy;  pods  clustered  about  base  of  plant; 
usually  two  seeds  in  a  pod,  entirely  filling  the  pod;  color  of  peas  Hght 
brown ;  pods  adhere  well  to  plant  in  digging.  This  variety  frequently 
yields  60  bushels  of  marketable  peas  and  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
The  peas  of  this  variety  are  rich  in  oil  content.  The  weight  per 
bushel  of  Spanish  peanuts  is  30  pounds.     (Fig.  18;  and  fig.  16,  (7.) 

Tennessee  Bed. — Small-podded  variety ;  similar  to  Spanish,  except 
that  the  pods  are  longer,  sometimes  containing  five  or  six  peas 
crowded  together;  peas  dull  red  in  color.  This  variety  is  well 
adapted  to  stock  feeding,  but  does  not  sell  upon  the  market  owing  to 
the  color  and  quality  of  the  peas.     (Fig.  16,  D.) 


PiQ.  18.— Spanish  type  of  peanut. 

Valencia. — A  very  promising  new  variety  introduced  from  Spain. 
Similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Tennessee  Red,  but  of  much  better 
quaUty.  A  desirable  sort  for  the  manufacture  of  peanut  butter, 
also  blanched  and  salted  peanuts.  A  heavy  yielder  and  matures  in 
about  120  days. 

African,  or  North  Carolina. — ^A  variety  that  is  much  grown  in  Africa 
for  oil  production.  A  very  rank  grower,  the  stems  spreading  over 
the  ground.  Foliage  dark  green  and  massive.  Pods  form  along  the 
stems  similar  to  the  Virginia  Runner.  The  pod  is  of  medium  size  and 
generally  contains  two  peas,  sometimes  three.     Rich  in  oil  and  of 
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excellent  flavor.     This  variety  requires  a  long  season  for  its  develop- 
ment and  should  be  planted  quite  eariy.     (Fig.  16,  B.) 

VABIETIES  FOB  MABEETINa. 

For  vending  purposes,  where  the  peas  are  roasted  and  sold  from 
the  fruit  stands,  the  large-podded  varieties,  including  Virginia  Bunch 
and  Virginia  Runner,  are  in  greatest  demand,  although  considerable 
quantities  of  Spanish  and  North  Carolina  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
For  shelled  peas  the  smaller  nuts  of  the  large-podded  stock  are 
employed;  also  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  of  Spanish,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee  Red  varieties.  A  large  percentage  of  the  shelled 
stock  is  of  the  Spanish  variety. 

VABIETIES  FOB  STOCK  FEEDINQ. 

When  peanuts  are  grown  exclusively  for  feeding  piUT)oses  the 
Spanish  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred.  If  it  is  desired  to  market 
the  high-grade  portion  of  the  crop  and  feed  the  remainder,  the 
question  of  variety  to  be  grown  will  depend  largely  upon  locaUty. 
Many  growers  throughout  the  peanut  area  follow  the  practice  of 
planting  several  acres  of  Spanish  peanuts  and  disposing  of  all  of  the 
better-grade  peas  to  some  factory  for  shelling  purposes,  the  vines  and 
poorly  filled  pods  being  fed  to  farm  animals.  The  Spanish  peanut 
can  be  grown  under  a  much  broader  range  of  conditions  than  the 
large-podded  sorts  and  should  be  employed  where  the  season  is  short. 

This  variety  also  produces  a  heavy  yield  of  vine  and  is  desirable 
for  forage  purposes.  The  Valencia  is  very  similar  to  the  Spanish 
variety  in  habit  of  growth,  is  desirable  for  stock  feeding,  and  is 
rapidly  finding  a  place  in  all  branches  of  the  market  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  retail  trade  in  roasted  peanuts. 

THE  TTSES  OF  THE  PEAITUT. 

To  most  persons  the  peanut  suggests  only  the  article  as  it  appears 
for  sale  whole  or  shelled  and  salted,  but  during  recent  years  the  uses 
of  peanuts  have  become  numerous,  and  include  a  wide  range  of  utility. 
The  demand  for  peanuts  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  food  prepara- 
tions is  constantly  increasing.  By-products  of  the  peanut  are  now 
being  employed  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  feeds  for  farm 
stock  and  dairy  cows,  and  the  plant  is  being  largely  utilized  as  forage 
and  as  a  soil  renovator. 

Important  uses  for  hnman  food. — Among  the  more  important  uses  of 
the  peanut  for  human  food  are  the  following:  It  is  eaten  from  the 
shell,  as  salted  shelled  peas,  as  blanched  peas,  in  the  so-called  peanut 
candies  and  brittle,  in  combination  with  pop  com  and  puffed  rice, 
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in  the  form  of  peanut  butter,  and  as  an  ingredient  of  peanut  and 
vegetable  meats,  peanut  meal,  and  salad  oils. 

The  use  of  the  peanut  for  eating  from  the  shell  when  roasted  is 
most  important  and  popular,  but  the  quantity  of  shelled  peas  that  are 
first  roasted  and  then  salted  and  sold  by  the  pound  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Comparatively  small  quantities  of  the  better  grades  of  peanuts  are 
first  shelled  and  then  roasted  and  the  thin  brown  covering  removed, 
after  which  the  halves  of  the  peas  are  broken  apart  and  the  small 
germ  removed,  giving  the  meats  a  blanched  appearance  which  renders 
them  very  desirable  for  table  use. 

Great  quantities  of  shelled  peas  are  used  every  year  in  the  manu- 
facture of  peanut  candies  and  brittle,  both  alone  and  in  combination 
with  other  nuts,  pop  corn,  or  puffed  rice.  A  very  desirable  kind  of 
peanut  candy  can  be  made  by  simply  boiling  shelled  peanuts  with  a 
thick  sirup  consisting  of  2  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  large 
cupful  of  water,  together  with  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  When 
the  sirup  begins  to  boil  add  2  pounds  of  unroasted  shelled  peas  and 
cook  slowly  until  the  peas  are  tender  and  the  sirup  sufficiently  hard  to 
break  when  quite  cold.  The  cooking  process  should  as  a  rule  con- 
tinue for  about  an  hour,  when  the  mixture  should  be  poured  on 
a  cold  buttered  platter  to  cool.  Peanut  candies  as  a  rule  are  not 
adapted  to  handling  in  warm  weather  and  should  be  kept  cold  after 
making. 

During  recent  years  great  quantities  of  shelled  peanuts,  especially 
of  the  Spanish  variety,  have  been  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
peanut  butter.  This  butter  is  prepared  by  the  ton  in  factories,  is 
put  up  in  bottles  or  tins  containing  from  one-fourth  pound  to  5 
pounds  each,  and  has  become  very  popular  as  a  part  of  the  luncheon 
menu  and  for  camping  and  cruising  supplies.  In  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  peanut  butter  the  peas  are  first  given  a  medium 
roast,  care  being  taken  that  the  meats  do  not  become  overdone  or 
scorched.  The  peas  are  then  fanned  and  screened  to  remove  the  thin 
brown  coverings  and  the  germs,  after  which  they  are  ground  to  a 
pulp  by  means  of  a  special  grinder  similar  to  those  used  for  chopping 
meats.  As  the  peanut  pulp  comes  from  the  grinder  it  is  fed  through 
a  tin  tube  into  the  bottles  or  tins  and  tightly  sealed.  Some  manu- 
facturers follow  the  practice  of  salting  the  peanut  butter,  while  others 
leave  this  part  of  the  process  for  the  consumer,  who  can  easily  salt 
to  suit  the  taste. 

By  a  little  experience  and  the  aid  of  a  small  meat  grinder,  any  one 
can  make  good  peanut  butter  for  home  use.  The  peanuts  may  be 
roasted  before  or  after  shelling,  but  in  either  case  the  oven  should  be 
only  moderately  hot  and  the  peas  should  be  stirred  frequently.     After 
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roasting,  rub  off  the  skins  and  screen  out  the  small  germs,  or  hearts. 
In  grinding  use  the  finest  plate  on  the  grinder  and  screw  up  the 
tension  until  the  crank  will  be  quite  hard  to  turn.  If  the  pulp  is  too 
coarse  after  one  grinding  it  may  be  run  through  a  second  time.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  add  anything  but  a  Uttle  salt  to  the  butter, 
but  if  desired  the  butter  may  be  thinned  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
olive  or  peanut  oil. 

In  the  preparation  of  vegetarian  meats  a  portion  of  the  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  ground  peanuts,  other  ingredients,  including 
various  vegetable  substances,  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  crushed 
and  pressed  into  tins  ready  for  use.  In  this  case  the  extra  oil  is 
either  used  for  thinning  peanut  butter  or  sold  as  a  compound  for  use 
in  further  cooking  the  vegetable  meats. 

Peanut  meal,  made  from  finely  groimd  blanched  peanut  meats,  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  confections.  This  meal  is  especially  desirable 
in  the  manufacture  of  almond  macaroons  and  small  cakes,  to  which 
it  imparts  the  desired  almond  flavor.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candies. 

Peanut  oil  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  olive  oil;  also  for  mixing 
with  cottonseed  oil  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton- 
seed oil  for  salad  purposes. 

The  TLsea  of  peanut  by-products  as  foods  for  live  stock. — ^In  the  fac- 
tories where  peanuts  are  cleaned,  shelled,  and  graded  ready  for  the 
market  there  is  always  a  certain  percentage  of  cleanings  and  inferior 
stock  that  can  readily  be  turned  into  stock  foods.  The  outside  shell, 
or  hull,  of  the  peanut  is  rich  in  food  materials,  but  is  extremely 
difficult  to  reduce  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  fed.  In  large 
cleaning  factories  the  shells  are  generally  used  as  fuel,  and  the  ash 
resulting  therefrom  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  often  containing  as 
high  as  3  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  9  per  cent  of  potash,  and  6  per 
cent  of  lime. 

The  thin  brown  covering  of  the  peas  has  a  feeding  value  almost 
equal  to  that  of  wheat  bran.  These  huUs  are  especially  desirable  for 
mixing  with  the  smaller  particles  of  broken  peas  for  stock  feeding. 
In  large  factories  where  peanuts  are  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of 
peanut  butter  and  similar  preparations  the  waste  in  the  form  of  small 
particles  of  the  meats  and  the  germs  is  considerable  and  this  is  sold 
to  farmers  for  feeding  purposes.  In  some  cases  the  waste  is  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  the  hulls  and  finely  ground  or  chopped  before 
leaving  the  factory.  Peanut  huUs  make  an  excellent  bedding  for 
use  in  stables,  and  by  using  them  in  this  manner  and  hauling  the 
manure  upon  the  land  their  full  value  can  be  obtained. 

Broken  peas  and  germs  are  used  largely  as  a  food  for  hogs,  but 
both  should  be  fed  in  moderation  and  in  combination  with  some 
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grain,  as  the  peanut  fed  by  itself  will  produce  a  hog  having  soft  fat 
and  inferior  meat.  The  famous  Smitlifield  hams  and  bacon  come 
from  hogs  that  are  fed  partly  on  peanuts,  the  practice  being  to 
turn  the  hogs  into  the  peanut  fields  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered 
and  allow  them  to  glean  the  pods  that  were  lost  in  harvesting.  The 
principal  objection  to  the  use  of  peanut  by-products  as  stock  feed 
is  their  tendency  to  become  rancid  very  quickly.  The  germs,  which 
are  high  in  nitrogen  content,  become  rancid  and  bitter  in  a  short 
while  and  should  not  be  kept  on  hand  for  a  greater  period  than  fifty 
or  sixty  days. 

Possibilities  in  the  mannf actiure  of  peanut  oil. — ^The  oil  of  the  peanut 
belongs  commercially  in  the  same  class  as  cottonseed  and  oUve  oils. 
Peanut  oil  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  cottonseed  oil  and  of  some- 
what lower  value  than  first-class  olive  oil.  Peanut  oil  is  sometimes 
used  for  mixing  with  olive  oil  for  the  production  of  an  oil  that  can 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  pure  olive  oil.  On  the  other  hand, 
peanut  oil  is  frequently  mixed  with  cottonseed  oil  in  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  cottonseed  oil  for  certain  purposes. 

The  quantity  of  oil  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  peanut  will 
depend  upon  the  variety,  the  maturity  of  the  peas,  and  the  apparatus 
with  which  the  extraction  is  made.  The  Spanish  meats  when  shelled 
sjad  thoroughly  cleaned  frequently  contain  as  high  as  45  per  cent  of 
oil,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  although  not  more  than  34  per 
cent  can  be  expressed  by  the  best  of  present  metliods  and  perhaps 
about  28  per  cent  by  ordinary  machinery.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  in  order  to  make  the  manufacture  of  oil  profitable  good  peanuts 
must  be  obtainable  at  prices  not  exceeding  75  cents  a  bushel.  A 
bushel  of  first-class  Spanish  peanuts,  weighing  30  pounds,  will  pro- 
duce about  1  gallon  of  oil,  worth  75  cents,  and  20  pounds  of  oil  cake 
and  hulls,  which  when  ground  and  mixed  together  will  be  worth 
approximately  25  cents,  or  $25  a  ton,  as  stock  feed. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  peanut  oil  of  commerce  is  manufac- 
tured at  Marseille,  France,  from  peanuts  that  are  bought  very 
cheaply  along  the  coast  regions  of  Africa  and  transported  by  ships 
as  return  cargo.  The  African-grown  peanuts  are  very  rich  in  oil, 
often  containing  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  With  a  coming  shortage 
of  cottonseed  from  which  to  manufacture  oil  in  this  country  there 
is  a  great  possibility  of  building  up  a  peanut-oil  industry  throughout 
the  cotton  belt  of  the  Southern  States.  As  already  mentioned,  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  now  lying  idle  that  will  produce  fairly 
good  crops  of  peanuts,  and  their  growth  will  improve  the  land.  By 
combining  the  use  of  cottonseed  and  peanuts  for  the  production  of 
oil  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  existing  oil  mills  of  the  South 
running  at  a  profit  to  both  the  farmer  and   mill  owners.     The  oil 
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that  remains  in  the  cake  will  not  be  lost,  as  there  is  demand  for  the 
cake  for  fertilizers  and  for  stock  feed. 

The  process  of  expression  is  very  similar  to  that  for  cottonseed 
oil  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the  present  oil  mills 
is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil. 

USE  OF  THE  PEAiniT  ON  THE  FABM. 

Growing  importance. — In  sections  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable  the  peanut  is  rapidly  becoming  a  crop  of  general  farm 
importance.     In  the  Southern  States  peanuts  can  be  grown  under  a 


FiQ.  19.— Peanuts  growing  in  the  alleys  between  rows  of  com. 

wide  range  of  conditions,  and  the  product  can  be  used  for  several 
purposes.  Peanuts  are  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  cowpeas,  especially 
on  certain  soils  that  are  not  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  cowpea. 
In  many  sections  where  the  clovers  and  other  soil-renovating  crops 
will  not  witlistand  the  heat  and  drought  of  tlie  sunmier  months  the 
peanut  will  thrive  and  make  an  excellent  growth.  A  crop  of  pea- 
nuts for  forage  can  often  be  growTi  after  the  removal  of  oats  or  some 
other  spring  crop,  and  although  they  may  be  badly  overgrown  by 
crab-grass,  the  tops  may  be  mown  with  the  grass  for  hay,  and  the 
hogs  turned  in  fo  root  out  the  peas. 
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Throxighout  Georgia  and  the  sxirroimding  Giilf  Coast  States  the 
peanut  is  extensively  used  for  planting  in  the  alleys  between  the 
rows  of  com.  The  peanuts  are  planted  at  the  time  the  com  is  given 
the  last  working,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  as  a  catch  crop  among  the 
com.  (Fig.  19.)  .  After  the  com  is  pulled,  cattle  are  turned  in  to 
eat  tho  fodder  and  the  peanut  tops.  Following  the  cattle  the  land 
is  pastured  by  hogs  to  clean  up  everything  that  remains.  In  this 
way  most  of  the  nitrogen  stored  by  the  peanut  roots  is  left  in 
the  soil. 

The  value  of  peanut  hay  tor  feeding  purposes. — ^The  tops  of  the  pea- 
aut  plant  when  cut  and  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  other  legumes 
will  produce  a  hay  that  is  almost  equal  in  feeding  value  to  the  best 
clover  hay.  By  planting  the  Spanish  peanut  in  rows  from  24  to  30 
inches  apart  and  quite  closely  in  the  row  and  by  giving  the  crop 
about  two  cultivations,  it  is  possible  to  produce  from  one  to  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  After  the  hay  is  removed  the  pods  can  be 
turned  out  by  means  of  a  plow,  cnred,  and  stored  for  winter  feeding, 
or  hogs  may  be  turned  in  to  gather  the  crop.  The  following  table 
shows  the  comparative  value  of  peanut  hay : 

Table  I. — Comparative  analysis  of  peanut  hay  and  other  hays. 


Dry  matter. 


Feanat  hay 

Ptturat,  entire  plant. 

Clover  hay 

Ttanothy  hay 

Cowpeahay 

AlWfirhay 


^'-^■''rr^- 


Fats. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

11.75  46.96 

13.48  36.28 

12.84  48.31 

7.17  52.94 

19.72  45.15 

16.48  42.62 
I 


Percent. 
1.84 
15.06 
2.11 
1.97 
4.04 
2.03 


Peanut  straw,  consisting  of  the  entire  vine  after  the  salable  nuts 
have  been  removed,  has  a  somewhat  higher  feeding  value  than  the 
tops  alone,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  inferior  pods  are  left 
in  the  straw.  Peanut  straw  is,  however,  not  so  bright  or  palatable 
for  feeding  as  are  the  peanut  tops  when  cut  and  ciu'ed  especially  for 
hay. 

The  value  of  the  entire  peanut  plant  as  forage. — ^Throughout  that 
portion  of  the  Southern  States  where  field  com  does  not  yield  a  satis- 
factory crop,  the  place  of  com  for  feeding  to  animals  may  be  largely 
taken  by  the  peanut.  On  some  ranches  where  a  large  number  of 
work  animals  are  maintained  the  Spanish  peanut,  including  the  entire 
plant,  is  practically  the  only  feed  used. 
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The  peanut  vines  and  peas  when  chopped  or  ground  together  form 
almost  a  balanced  ration  for  a  dairy  cow.  The  following  table  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  comparative  value  of  peanut  products  and  other 
feeding  stuffs: 


Table  II.- 

-Comparative  analyns  of  peanuts  and 

other  feeding  materials. 

Dry  matter. 

Protein. 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

Percent. 
71.9 
68.7 
60.4 
23.6 
16.7 
42.0 
33.8 
42.7 
36.2 

Fats. 

Ormind  ocrn  and  o^tA 

Percent. 
9.6 
9.2 
15.4 
42.3 
26.6 
10.0 
12.4 
14.3 
13.5 

PereenL 
4.4 

Com  meal 

3.8 

Wheat  bran 

4.0 

Cottonseed  meal 

13.1 

Peanut  kernels     .     . , , - -  - 

42.0 

Peanut  vines ...     .,..,,,, ... 

3.6 

Clover  hay 

4.5 

AllaUii  

2.2 

Peanut,  whole  plant 

15.0 

The  use  of  peanuts  tor  fattening  hogs. — As  already  suggested,  the 
peanut  is  a  valuable  feed  for  use  in  preparing  hogs  for  market,  the 
usual  custom  being  to  turn  the  hogs  into  the  peanut  fields  and  allow 
them  to  glean  whatever  is  left  after  harvesting.  In  some  sections 
peanuts  are  being  grown  primarily  for  feeding  to  hogs.  Poorly 
filled  nuts,  broken  peas,  the  germs,  and  waste  products  generally  are 
fed  to  hogs  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  fattening  period.  A  hog 
that  is  fattened  exlusively  on  peanuts  will  not  yield  a  desirable  grade 
of  meat  or  lard,  as  the  meat  will  lack  firmness  and  the  lard  be  soft 
and  oily.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fattening  period  the  hog  should  be 
fed  almost  exclusively  on  com.  Hogs  will  eat  considerable  of  the 
peanut  tops  when  pastured  on  them,  and  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
field  into  small  areas  by  portable  fences  and  allowing  the  hogs  to 
gather  the  peas  is  perhaps  the  most  economical. 

A  method  that  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  is  first  to  cut  the 
peanut  tops  for  hay,  then  turn  in  hogs.  By  turning  the  hogs  into  the 
field  for  a  short  time  only  each  day,  the  injury  to  the  soil  will  not  be 
so  great  as  if  they  were  left  in  continuously. 

Methods  of  handling  and  curing  peanuts  tor  forage. — ^Where  the  entire 
peanut  plant  is  to  be  stored  and  used  for  feeding  to  stock  the  work 
of  curing  and  caring  for  the  vines  should  be  very  much  the  same  as 
for  market  purposes,  although  the  crop  may  be  handled  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  cowpeas.  By  experience  it  has  been  found 
most  economical  to  harvest  and  stack  the  peanuts  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  already  described  for  market  purposes;  however,  the 
stacking  may  or  may  not  be  done  so  carefully. 

Peanut  vines  if  handled  in  the  same  way  as  vines  of  the  cowpea 
yield  a  very  desirable  class  of  forage.  Persons  who  have  used  the 
peanut  exclusively  for  feeding  purposes  claim  that  they  have  had 
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no  difficulty  in  feeding  it  to  all  kinds  of  work  animals,  even  driving 
horses.  It  is  well,  however,  to  feed  only  a  part  ration  of  peanut  vines 
at  first  and  to  observe  the  animals  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  this  form  of  diet.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  plant  ia  fed 
without  removing  the  nuts,  but  it  may  be  well  in  some  ca^es  to 
pick  the  peanuts  from  the  vines  and  grind  them,  shell  and  all,  and 
then  feed  as  a  meal  with  the  vines. 

nrsECTs  iNjTJBions  to  the  peahxtt. 

The  insect  enemies  of  the  growing  peanut  crop  have  been  so  few 
that  very  Uttle  attention  has  been  given  them  by  entomologists. 
Recently  a  species  of  aphis  has  been  reported  as  working  upon 
the  roots  of  the  peanut  plants.  This  insect  belongs  to  a  class  that 
obtains  its  food  by  sucking  the  juices  of  the  plant  from  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  stems,  or  roots.  The  presence  of  this  root  aphis 
is  indicated  by  patches  of  what  appears  to  be  a  white  mold  upon 
the  roots  and  pods  of  the  peanut  and  is  generally  not  observed  until 
digging  time.  Thus  far  no  great  injury  from  these  insects  is  appar- 
ent, but  should  they  become  very  numerous  great  damage  will  ensue, 
and  about  the  only  satisfactory  remedy  which  the  writer  can  suggest 
is  crop  rotation,  planting  peanuts  on  clean  land  each  year,  and  only 
returning  to  the  original  piece  after  a  period  of  four  or  five  years. 

While  in  storage  peanuts  are  attacked  by  various  insects.  So  long 
as  the  shells  remain  unbroken  these  insects  can  not  gain  access  to  the 
meats,  but  where  the  shells  have  been  injured  or  broken  in  thrashing 
or  in  subsequent  handling  the  peas  can  not  be  kept  during  the  summer 
months.  These  insects  are  especially  destructive  in  storage  houses 
and  cleaning  factories  where  peanuts  are  held  for  summer  trade. 
They  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphid  in  the 
factory  or  warehouse.  Carbon  bisulphid  forms  an  inflammable  gas, 
and  its  use  is  attended  with  some  danger  and  should  be  appUed  by  an 
experienced  person." 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PEAHXTT. 

The  peanut  crop  has  thus  far  been  remarkably  free  from  disease. 
About  the  only  disease  that  has  been  at  all  prominent  is  a  form  of 
leaf -spot  (Cercospora  personata  (B.  &  C.)  E.  &  E.)  which  appears  in 
the  form  of  small  brown  spots  on  the  leaves.     (Fig.  20.) 

« For  infonnation  regarding  the  use  of  this  insecticide  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Fanners*  Bulletin  145,-  which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  No  general  work  has  been  published  by  this  Department  on  the  insect 
enemies  of  peanuts,  but  information  in  regard  to  any  of  them  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Correspondence  will  be  facilitated  if 
specimens  of  the  insects  concerned  in  the  damage  accompany  letters  of  inquiry. 
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This  disease  is  especially  noticeable  on  the  young  plants  during  a 
wet  spring,  giving  the  leaves  the  appearance  of  having  been  scalded 
by  the  sun.  Later  in  the  season  the  plants  will  as  a  rule  outgrow  the 
disease,  except  in  low  or  poorly  drained  portions  of  the  fields.  Where 
the  disease  is  abundant  upon  the  foliage  the  pods  are  frequently 
discolored  and  rusty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  disease  causes 
considerable  reduction  in  yield  on  land  that  is  sour  or  poorly  drained. 
It  is  often  observed  that  the  disease  will  be  abundant  in  low  spots 
without  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  field.  The  presence  of  the 
disease  upon  the  foliage  of  the  peanut  greatly  decreases  the  value  of 
the  vines  for  hay.     Should  this  trouble  become  prevalent  it  may  be 


FiQ.  20.— Disease  appearing  upon  the  leaves  of  the  peanut. 

controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.     Its  development 
may  be  prevented  by  proper  drainage. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  peanut  is  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  especially  in  the  boll-weevil  district,  where  it  will 
in  many  cases  be  found  more  profitable  than  cotton. 

The  uses  of  peanuts  as  a  general  farm  crop  throughout  the  South- 
ern States  are  becoming  more  numerous,  especially  as  a  means  of 
providing  suitable  forage  for  range  stock  during  the  short  winter 
period. 
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The  demand  for  peanuts  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  human 
foods  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  United  States  is  a  heavy  buyer  of  peanut  oil  that  is  produced 
abroad,  while  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  in  the 
Southern  States  that  would  produce  enough  peanuts  to  keep  the 
cottonseed-oil  mills  running  and  furnish  more  than  enough  oil  for 
home  consumption. 

The  peanut  is  a  soil  builder  and  renovator.  If  included  in  the 
crop  rotation  and  properly  handled,  peanuts  are  not  exhaustive  of 
soil  fertility. 

While  the  average  yield  of  peanuts  is  only  about  34  bushels  an 
acre,  with  proper  methods  a  yield  of  60  bushels  of  peas  and  1  to  1^ 
tons  of  forage  may  reasonably  be  expected.  There  are  authentic 
records  of  yields  of  160  bushels  of  Spanish  peas,  together  with  2  tons 
of  forage,  per  acre. 

The  peanut  vines,  after  the  removal  of  all  the  first-class  peas,  have 
a  feeding  value  practically  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  field  culture  of 
the  crop.  An  acre  of  first-class  peanuts,  calculating  the  yield  at  a 
ton  of  vines,  worth  from  $8  to  $10,  and  60  bushels  of  peas,  worth 
$40  to  $60,  will  give  an  income  of  $48  to  $70.  The  cost  of  grow- 
ing an  acre  of  peanuts  is  variously  estimated  at  $12  to  $25,  includ- 
ing seed  and  fertilizers.  These  figures  show  a  net  return  of  $36  to 
$45,  which  is  above  the  average  for  the  crop  as  now  grown  in  the 
United  States,  but  decidedly  lower  than  may  be  expected  under  favor- 
able conditions  and  proper  cultural  methods. 

[A  list  showing  the  titles  of  all  Fanners'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution  will 
be  sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.] 
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LETTHR  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 

Washington^  D.  C,  Jcmuary  J,  1911, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  paper  entitled  "  How 
a  City  Family  Managed  a  Farm,"  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Arnold,  Scientific  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement of  this  Bureau. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  experiences  of  some  city-bred  people 
who  have  made  a  decided  success  in  fanning,  though  lacking  in 
knowledge  of  this  pursuit  when  farming  was  begun. 

I  recommend  the  publication  of  this  manuscript  as  a  Farmers' 
Bulletin. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  A.  Taylor, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agricvlture, 
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nriKODxrcTioN. 

This  bulletin  is  a  record  of  the  experience  of  a  city  family  that 
moved  onto  a  farm  in  1892.  The  father  had  been  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, the  manager  for  a  well-established  business  firm  in  one  of 
the  principal  cities  .of  the  Middle  West,  and  was  earning  a  salary  of 
$3,000  a  year.  At  60  years  of  age,  having  been  in  business  about 
twenty-five  years,  he  was  compelled  on  account  of  ill  health  to  aban- 
don his  profession  and  business.  There  were  10  children  in  the 
family,  ranging  from  2  to  21  years  of  age,  of  whom  7  were  boys. 

Under  these  conditions,  with  available  capital  amounting  to  about 
$10,000,  which  had  been  partly  saved  in  business  and  partly  received 
by  inheritance,  the  family  decided  to  buy  a  farm  and  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  confronting  them,  namely,  "  to  make  a  living,  educate 
the  children,  and  make  a  pleasant  home."  This  paper  will  tell  how 
they  satisfactorily  sqlved  the  problem,  and  while  this  is  not  a  story 
of  typical  farm  life,  it  shows  what  courage,  energy,  business  ability, 
and  moderate  capital  may  accomplish  on  a  farm.  The  fact  that  this 
farmer  has  been  successful  without  previous  experience  or  special 
training,  following  systematically  the  ordinary  cropping  system  and 
methods  of  tillage,  with  the  exercise  of  good  judgment,  shows  that 
the  chances  for  success  in  farming  are  as  good  as  in  most  business 
enterprises. 

An  attempt  will  l?e  made  to  present  such  facts  about  this  farm  as 
will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  under  what  conditions  and.  by 
what  means  the  results  were  accomplished;  hence,  a  description  of 
the  farm  and  the  methods  of  operating  it  will  be  given  in  some  detail. 
It  is  not  intended  to  indicate  in  this  description  ideal  methods  of 
fanning.  As  a  model  of  farm  management  from  the  standpoint  of 
maintaining  soil  fertility  and  thus  obtaining  large  crop  yields  this 
bulletin  will  have  no  special  interest.  The  methods  of  keeping  ac- 
counts suggested  in  the  tables  have  been  the  instruments  through 
which  this  farmer  has  kept  track  of  his  business,  but  they  are  not 
given  as  model  forms.  The  description  given  is  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  reader  to  get  the  point  of  view  and  spirit  of  the 
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family  in  meeting  the  problems  of  life  and  realizing  their  ideals  on  a 
farm. 

It  is  believed  that  this  farmer  has,  by  his  experiwice,  answered  the 
chief  objections  to  farming  as  an  occupation  and  to  a  farm  as  a  place 
for  establishing  an  ideal  home.  These  objections,  as  usually  stated, 
are  that  farming  is  not  as  remunerative  as  other  occupations  for  the 
same  ability  and  effort  expended,  that  the  family  is  deprived  of 
desirable  educational  and  social  opportunities,  and  that  the  labor 
is  too  hard  and  uninspiring,  especially  for  the  women.  The  record 
will  also  show  how  some  important  social,  economic,  and  technical 
farm  problems  have  been  worked  out;  for  instance,  the  farm-labor 
problem,  the  household  problem,  the  training  of  children  in  responsi- 
bility in  management,  and  the  doing  of  farm  work  in  a  way  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  normal  social  life  and  of  cultivated  intellectual 
tastes.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  narrative  of  American  farm  life, 
such  as  this,  will  demonstrate  not  only  the  possibilities  but  the 
desirability  and  dignity  of  farming  as  an  occupation. 

While  the  owner  of  the  farm  wishes  to  avoid  publicity,  he  is  willing 
that  the  results  of  his  experience  be  made  known  in  order  that  other 
city  men  may  feel  safe  in  attempting  to  support  and  educate  their 
families  in  this  manner. 

A  diary  and  a  financial  record  were  kept  on  this  farm  for  a  period 
of  seventeen  years.    The  facts  here  given  are  based  upon  these  records. 

DESCSIPTION  OF  THE  FASM. 

When  the  family  began  country  life  in  1892  the  farm  consisted  of 
300  acres  «  in  a  much  run-down  condition.  It  was  an  old  farm,  hav- 
ing been  located  and  surveyed  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  old  house,  which  had  been  built  about  100  years  ago, 
was  still  substantial.  In  a  remodeled  form  it  is  now  the  kitchen  of 
a  modem  house.  Much  of  the  land  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
bushes  and  young  trees.  The  barns  and  fences  were  out  of  repair,  so 
that  the  place  as  a  whole  presented  a  dilapidated  appearance.  The 
farm  had  been  rented  out  and  had  produced  a  gross  income  of  about . 
$700  a  year. 

The  location  is  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  region  known  as  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  the  middle  section  of  the  great  Appalachian  Val- 
ley which  extends  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Pennsylvania  to 
central  Alabama.  It  is  about  100  miles  from  a  seaboard  city  and  is 
accessible  to  railways  leading  to  New  York  and  to  the  large  cities 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.    In  this  section  there  are  now 

«  About  80  acres  were  added  to  the  farm  a  few  years  later,  making  the  entire 
farm  consist  at  present  of  380  acres. 
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good  turnpike  roads.  One  of  these  passes  the  farm  and  leads  to  a 
shipping  point  3  miles  distant  and  to  the  county  town  of  3,500 
inhabitants,  3^  miles  distant. 

The  soil  here  is  residual,  formed  from  a  limestone  of  the  Cambro- 
Silurian  age,  having  a  rich  brown  color  and,  according  to  the  classifi- 
cation adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  a  clay  loam  of  the  Hagerstown  series. 

CAPITAL  AND  OTHER  SESOUBCES. 

The  inventory  taken  January  1,  1892  (see  Table  I),  showed  that 
the  land  with  improvements  was  valued  at  $55  an  acre,  the  whole 
farm  and  equipment  being  worth  $19,707.  The  debt  on  the  farm, 
$8,459,  and  money  borrowed  for  fertilizer,  $220,  made  the  total  lia- 


Fia.  1. — Plan  of  the  farm,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  fields,  buildings,  etc. 

bilities  $8,679,  which,  deducted  from  the  above  assets,  left  a  balance 
of  $11,028,  which  constituted  the  "  present  worth "  of  farm  and 
equipment  at  that  date. 

ABBANOEMENT  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

The  general  management  of  the  farm  seems  to  have  been  well 
thought  out  from  the  first.  The  farm  was  laid  out  originally  about 
as  it  appears  at  present,  and  with  slight  changes  to  fit  conditions  the 
cropping  system  was  the  same  as  now.  The  plan  of  the  farm  (fig.  1) 
shows  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  fields. 
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Special  attention  was  given  to  laying  out  the  farm.  All  the  fields 
except  F  may  be  reached  within  650  yards  of  the  barnyard.  Field  F 
is  within  half  a  mile.  The  fields  are  as  long  as  can  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  general  farm  plan.  This  is  regarded  as  an 
important  feature  in  the  arrangement,  since  the  time  saved  during 
the  year  in  turning  corners  when  plowing  and  in  doing  other  farm 
operations  is  considerable.  The  gate  to  each  field  is  placed  at  the 
corner  nearest  the  barn,  and  workmen  are  required  to  leave  imple- 
ments at  the  gate  when  coming  in  from  the  fields.  The  lane  leading 
to  the  fields  is  30  feet  wide ;  except  for  the  wagon  track  it  is  grown 
up  in  bluegrass,  so  there  is  practically  no  waste  on  its  account.  A 
well,  80  feet  deep,  located  in  field  G,  supplies  water  by  windmill  to 
a  cement  trough,  which  is  so  placed  that  it  furnishes  water  in  two 
fields  and  may  be  reached  easily  through  the  lane  from  other  fields. 

CSOPPINO  SYSTEM. 

The  general  crop  history  of  each  field  may  be  worked  out  from  the 
following  system  of  rotation:  Com,  wheat,  wheat,  grass  for  hay, 
pasture,  corn.  Usually  two  wheat  crops  follow  in  succession,  and 
now  and  then  if  the  stand  of  grass  is  not  good  it  is  plowed  up,  put  into 
com,  and  reseeded  the  next  year  to  wheat.  On  the  plat  (fig.  1)  are 
shown  the  crops  raised  on  each  field  in  1908-9,  the  plan  for  the 
rotation  of  fields  during  1910  being  tentatively  as  follows:  B,  pas- 
ture; C,  corn;  D,  hay;  E,  wheat;  F,  wheat;  G,  pasture;  H,  wheat; 
and  I,  pasture.  This  will  give  the  following  acreage  of  crops :  Wheat, 
95  acres;  corn,  40  acres;  hay,  49  acres,  including  alfalfa;  pasture,  78 
acres,  besides  the  permanent  pasture. 

There  are  thus  262  acres  which  have  been  farmed  in  the  five  or  six 
year  rotation  for  nearly  seventeen  years.  During  this  time  the  divi- 
sion of  crops,  which  have  been  run  in  rotation,  has  been  on  the  aver- 
age as  follows:  Corn,  47  acres;  wheat,  80  acres;  and  hay  and  pasture, 
about  135  acres.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  field  M,  which  is 
now  in  orchard,  was  put  in  some  field  crop  up  to  the  time  the  trees 
were  six  or  seven  years  old.  The  betiring  orchard,  15  acres,  is  now 
14  years  old,  and  the  remainder,  15  acres,  is  in  1  and  2  year  old  trees. 
The  young  orchard  is  in  corn,  making  the  total  acreage  of  corn  55 
acres* 

On  field  H,  5  acres  of  alfalfa  were  sown  in  the  fall  of  1908.  The 
alfalfa  was  not  able  to  crowd  out  weeds,  especially  the  sorrel,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  to  take  the  crop.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1909  the  field  was  disked  twice  and  harrowed  two  or  three 
times  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  in  September  a  heavy  coating 
of  lime  was  applied  as  a  top  dressing.  On  September  23,  1909,  the 
alfalfa  was  vigorous  and  the  indications  were  that  it  would  continue 
to  thrive. 
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HOW   A  CITY   FAMILY   MANAGED  A  FARM.  9 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE. 

The  bam  lots,  dwelling,  and  permanent  pasture  fields  are  supplied 
from  a  well  near  the  premises.  By  means  of  a  steam  engine  the 
water  is  lifted  into  a  tank  and  distributed  through  pipes  where 
needed.  The  dwelling  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  such 
as  bathroom,  water-closet,  lavatories,  and  hot  water.  The  sewage 
is  distributed  through  tiles  in  the  orchard.  The  entire  system  was 
planned  by  the  owner  and  the  work  was  done  by  labor  on  the  farm. 

BXniDINOS. 

The  buildings  have  been  constructed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economy  in  expense  and  convenience  in  use.  There  are  good,  substan- 
tial horse  and  cow 
bams.  Their  loca- 
tion has  been  planned 
in  accordance  with 
principles  of  econ- 
omy in  getting  to  the 
fields  on  the  farm. 
The  cow  bam  and 
lots  are  so  placed 
that  all  the  fields 
may  be  reached  di- 
rectly. Stock  can  not 
interfere  with  other 

Ul  C  mgS   ana    prem-     j,j^  2.— a  convenient  wagon  shed,  economizing  time  and  labor. 

ises.    Horses  may  be 

taken  to  the  fields  by  opening  one  gate.  The  wagon  shed  (fig.  2)  is 
so  constructed  that  the  teams  are  simply  driven  through  the  shed  and 
the  wagons  feft  standing  in  their  proper  places.  No  labor  and  time 
are  consumed  in  pulling  or  pushing  the  wagons  into  place. 

LABOR. 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  farm  laborers,  who  are  hiied  by  the  year,  have  families,  and 
live  in  houses  built  especially  for  their  use.  One  of  these  houses  is 
shown  in  figure  3.  Reference  to  the  farm  plan  will  show  their  loca- 
tion. One  acre  of  ground  goes  with  each  of  the  houses  for  a  family 
garden.  Barn  room  and  the  necessary  outbuildings  for  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  laborers  are  also  furnished. 
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10  HOW   A   CITY   FAMILY    MANAGED  A   FARM. 

The  plan  of  housing  laborei's  in  separate  quarters  is  followed,  first, 
to  secure  privacy  and  freedom  in  the  home  and  to  relieve  the  house- 
hold from  extra  labor.  Second,  experience  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure  better  service  by  having  men  with  families.  This  plan  has 
been  followed  with  but  few  exceptions  from  the  first  and  has  been 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  family  and  to  the  men.  As  a  nde  these  men 
have  been  recruited  from  factories,  railroads,  and  mines.  They  are 
secured  by  offering  inducements  not  usually  giv^n  on  farms.  Ten 
hours  of  labor,  for  instance,  is  all  that  is  required,  and  usually  a  part 
holiday  on  Saturday.  Sometimes  a  whole  day  is  given  as  time  off 
to  work  their  gardens,  etc.  Any  special  service  or  extra  good  work 
is  rewarded  in  some  way. 

The  standard  money  wages  paid  is  $200  a  year.  In  addition  a 
dwelling,   1   acre   of  garden,   one  cow   and   pasture,   and   firewood 

are  furnished.  Re- 
muneration beyond 
this  is  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of 
service.  If  satisfac- 
tory service  has  been 
given  during  the  first 
year  $25  extra  is  paid 
in  cash  and  5  barrels 
of  corn  to  fatten 
hogs.  After  two 
years  of  satisfactory 
service  $50  in  cash 
and  10  barrels  of 
corn  are  given  at  the 

Fig.  3.— A  laborer'H  house,  planned  by  the  owner  and  built  end  of  cacll  year. 
to  a  great  extent  by  farm  labor  during  the  winter  of  t^  wheat  is  nut  in 
1909-10.  >wictti     in    pui 

satisfactorily  and  the 
crop  is  good,  30  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  mill  is  added  to  the  income 
of  the  laborer's  family.  The  laborer  may  keep  as  many  fowls  as  he 
chooses,  inclosed.  He  has  the  same  area  of  garden  as  his  employer's 
family  and  may  sell  as  much  as  he  likes  from  it. 

This  plan  has  enabled  the  majority  of  the  lal)orers  who  have  lived 
on  this  farm  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  take  up 
farming  for  themselves.  Some  have  become  owners  of  famis.  The 
employer  takes  pains  to  teach  his  men  good  farming  methods. 

At  least  one  of  the  laborers  is  expected  to  have  sufficient  mechanical 
ability  to  do  all  needed  repairing  and  to  help  with  the  construction 
of  buildings  on  the  farm.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a  well-equipped 
blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop.  This  provides  work  on  rainy  days 
and  in  the  winter. 
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HOW  A  CITY  FAMILY   MANAGED  A  FARM.  11 

RELATION  BETWEEN  OWNEB  AND  LABOBEB. 

The  proprietor  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
laborer  and  his  family.  He  holds  that  good  work  can  not  be  secured 
unless  the  laborer  is  contented  and  gives  his  services  cheerfully. 
Mutual  good  will  develops  when  the  employer  is  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  men  and  permits  them  to  share  in  the  general  success  of 
the  farm.  In  1909  the  best  laborer  on  the  farm,  the  man  longest  in 
service,  concluded  to  begin  farming  for  himself.  The  employer 
bought  20  acres  of  land  for  him,  which  will  be  paid  for  in  small 
sums,  as  he  can  afford  to  make  payments. 

ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  LABOB. 

The  economical  use  of  labor  is  one  of  the^  most  serious  problems 
in  farming.  This  farmer  has  plans  drawn  for  the  remodeling  of 
buildings,  the  changing  of  fences,  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
"  I  make  these  plans  as  they  come  into  my  mind,"  he  says,  "  and  when 
labor  can  not  be  profitably  used  in  the  fields  it  is  employed  in  carry- 
ing out  these  plans.  As  a  rule,  I  plan  ahead  for  my  farm  work  and 
find  that  it  pays,  since  we  lose  no  time  and  labor  can  always  be 
profitably  employed." 

During  the  winter  of  1909-10  a  new  tenant  house  was  planned  by 
the  owner  and  largely  constructed  by  the  regular  farm  labor,  with 
sucli  other  help  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  community.  The  large 
barn  on  the  farm  was  built  entirely  by  the  men  and  boys  of  the  family 
and  two  laborers. 

PAMHY  DISCIPLINE  AND  OCCTTPATION. 

The  occupations  and  labor  of  the  family  are  not  arranged  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  results,  but  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ple stated  in  the  introduction — that  of  properly  training  the  children 
and  making  the  home  pleasant. 

In  the  home  the  children,  from  the  time  they  were  old  enough 
to  perform  any  service,  have  been  required  "  to  do  something  for  the 
profit  or  welfare  of  the  family  before  having  any  breakfast."  The 
work  done  by  the  family  in  the  house  was  systematized  in  such  a 
way  that  each  member  when  old  enough  assumed  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  work.  This  system  of  training  is  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  farm  life.  There  have  been  developed  on  the  farm  indus- 
tries such  as  dairying,  poultry  keeping,  gardening,  orcharding,  and 
general  farming.  At  the  present  time  one  son  makes  the  apple 
orchard  his  specialty.  A  daughter  is  responsible  for  the  poultry 
and  another  for  the  marketing  of  produce  and  the  bookkeeping.    The 
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12  HOW   A   CITY  FAMILY   MANAGED  A  FARM. 

mother  does  the  cooking  and  superintends  the  dairy.  The  father 
superintends  the  whole  farm,  sees  that  crops  are  properly  put  in  and 
cultivated,  and  that  the  stock  is  well  cared  for.  He  is  in  touch  with 
every  operation  on  the  farm  and  inspects  all  the  work  that  is  done. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  care  of  work  horses.  Every  even- 
ing the  shoulders  of  work  horses  are  bathed  with  cold  water.  At 
noon  in  summer  the  laborers  are  given  an  extra  half  hour  to  un- 
harness and  reharness  the  horses.  As  a  result  of  this  special  care, 
sore  shoulders  ^n  horses  are  seldom  known  on  this  farm. 

THE  HOUSEWOBK  PEOBLEM. 

No  regular  house  servants  are  kept  in  the  home.  The  work  of 
housekeeping  is  done  by  the  mother  and  two  daughters.  The  laundry 
work  is  done  outside.  All  heavy  work,  and  such  labor  as  caring  for 
the  garden,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  men.  The  cooking  arrangements  are 
planned  to  economize  labor  and  make  it  as  easy  as  possible.  A  hot- 
water  tank  is  connected  with  the  plumbing  system,  so  that  plenty  of 
hot  and  cold  water  can  be  had  at  any  time.  This  arrangement,  com- 
bined with  a  large  sink  from  which  waste  is  carried  to  the  sewer, 
eliminates  most  of  the  conditions  which  tend  to  make  housework 
drudgery.  Utensils  are  kept  in  their  proper  places,  so  that  they  can 
be  reached  with  the  fewest  possible  steps. 

THE  FABH  OAEDEN. 

The  garden,  consisting  of  about  1  acre  of  land,  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  management  of  this  farm.  The  crops  shown  on  the 
diagram  (fig.  4)  are  those  planted  in  1909.  Besides  the  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  for  family  use,  the  garden  brings  an  income  of  about 
$200  a  year,  the  products  being  exchanged  for  groceries.  This  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  table.  The  principal  money  crops  from  the  gar- 
den are  kale,  spinach,  winter  onions  (sold  in  early  spring),  tomatoes, 
and  cantaloupes.  Kale  and  spinach  are  not  common  crops  in  this 
section  and  a  ready  market  has  always  been  found  for  them.  Other's, 
however,  are  beginning  to  raise  kale  on  their  own  account,  so  that 
more  spinach  is  now  being  raised  on  this  farm.  Prices  have  ranged 
from  40  to  60  cents  a  bushel  for  kale  and  60  to  80  cents  a  bushel  for 
spinach.  From  250  to  300  bushels  an  acre  is  considered  a  good  crop. 
Besides  being  raised  for  the  market,  kale  is  used  as  a  general  winter 
cover  crop  in  the  garden.  On  September  23,  when  the  writer  last 
visited  the  farm,  kale  was  coming  up  in  all  places  not  in  regular 
garden  crops.  It  is  found  that  kale  plowed  under  in  the  spring  puts 
the  ground  in  fine  condition  for  cantaloupes. 
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A  specialty  has  been  made  of  raising  late  tomatoes  to  be  put  on  the 
market  when  this  fruit  is  scarce.  Tomatoes  are  sold  from  this 
garden  about  the  last  of  October  and  in  November.  Most  of  the 
products  are  sold  by  telephone  to  the  merchants  in  the  town  and  vil- 
lages in  the  county. 
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Fig.  4. — Plat  of  the  farm  garden,  showiDK  the  crops  grown  in  1909. 

A  row  of  grapes  occupies  the  space  along  the  fence  at  one  end  of 
the  garden.  There  are  also  four  short  rows  outside,  not  marked  on 
the  diagram.  The  vines  are  trimmed  in  winter,  but  receive  no  other 
special  care.  When  the  fruit  is  formed  in  early  spring  the  bunches 
ai*e  bagged  with  2-pound  grocery  bags,  tied  securely  with  a  string 
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about  the  base  of  the  stem.  It  is  stated  that  these  bagged  bunches 
will  stay  well  preserved  on  the  vines  until  frozen  off.  The  bunches 
still  hanging  on  the  vines  unbagged  were  badly  diseased  and  rotted  on 
September  23. 

THE  OBCHAED. 

Field  M  (see  fig.  1)  is  now  planted  in  orchard,  15  acres  of  which 
is  in  the  bearing  stage.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  old  trees  near 
the  house  this  orchard  is  12  to  14  years  old.  The  trees  were  planted 
in  the  ordinary  manner  about  30  feet  apart,  cultivated  in  crops  for 
six  to  ten  years,  then  seeded  to  grass  and  clover.     At  two  different 


Fig.  5. — A  section  of  the  woodland  and  bluegrass  pasture  on  the  farm,  showing  where  the 
trees  have  been  cut  oflf  to  get  a  growth  of  bluegrass. 

times  a  bushel  of  wood  ashes  was  put  around  each  tree.  This 
year  manure  was  hauled  between  the  rows  and  spread  about  10  feet 
from  the  trees.  Since  it  has  been  in  grass  the  orchard  has  been 
pastured  by  sheep  and  hogs.  The  branches  are  thinned  out  in  the 
dormant  season,  being  trimmed  mostly  at  the  top.  The  trees  are 
sprayed  four  times  a  year,  twice  for  the  San  Jose  scale  and  twice  for 
the  codling  moth.  There  is  a  space  of  about  half  an  acre  with  no 
trees.  The  orchard  had  become  infested  with  the  San  Jose  scale  and 
the  infested  trees  were  cut  out  before  the  proprietor  learned  how  to 
deal  with  this  pest. 
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Reference  to  the  table  of  receipts  and  expenditures  will  show  thai 
this  orchard  has  been  bringing  in  a  substantial  income  for  three 
years.  Last  year  800  barrels  of  apples  were  marketed  at  $2.10  a 
barrel.  The  varieties  grown  for  market  are  the  Ben  Davis  and  York 
Imperial.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  size  of  the  orchard  until  it 
reaches  about  100  acres. 

WOODLAND  AND  PEBMANENT  PASTITBE. 

About  30  acres  of  the  farm  in  one  tract  is  in  forest,  containing 
many  large  and  valuable  oak,  hickory,  elm,  and  walnut  trees.  The 
field  marked  "  K,"  in  which  are  many  of  these  trees,  is  known  as 
"The  Refuge."  Squirrels  play  without  fear  in  this  field.  Where 
the  trees  have  been  thinned  out  in  the  woodland,  bluegrass  has  come 
up  luxuriantly  (fig.  5),  so  that  the  greater  part  of  fields  A,  J, 
and  K  furnish  fine  pasture  in  the  early  spring. 

STOCK. 

In  the  inventory  of  January  1,  1905,  182  head  of  live  stock  were 
recorded,  and  on  January  1,  1909,  there  were  200.  Averaged  for 
the  past  five  years  the  proportion  of  different  kinds  of  live  stock  is 
about  as  follows:  Horses,  10;  cows  and  stock  cattle,  40;  young  cattle, 
10;  hogs,  35;  and  sheep,  about  100.  On  the  average  about  160  acres 
remain  in  pasture.  To  show  that  this  farm  has  about  the  right  area 
in  pasture,  the  following  estimate  of  pasture  area  for  each  class  of 
stock  is  given: 

40  cows  and  stock  onttle ^  ncres.o 

10  young  cattle • 15  acres. 

35  bogs 10  acres. 

100  sheep 40  acres. 

10  horses  and  colts 15  acrea 

160  acres. 

The  dairy  department  of  the  farm  maintains  on  the  average  8  to 
10  cows.  Butter  is  made  and  sold  in  the  local  markets.  It  is  found 
to  be  more  profitable  to  buy  young  steers  and  keep  them  a  year  than 
to  buy  and  feed  the  same  year. 

Sheep  have  always  been  kept  on  the  farm  and  the  profit  in  them 
is  very  satisfactory. 

Ten  horses  and  2  or  3  colts  are  kept  on  the  place.  Seven  horses  are 
used  for  farm  work  and  3  for  driving. 

«  These  figures  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  statistics  presented  in 
"  Cropping  Systems  for  Stock  Farms,"  by  W.  J.  Spillman,  Yearbook  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1907. 
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TILLAGE. 

Three-horse  plows  are  run  from  9  to  10  inches  deep  for  both  com 
and  wheat.  No  guessing  is  allowed  on  this  point,  since  the  furrows 
are  measured  frequently  to  see  that  the  required  depth  is  maintained. 

The  ground  for  wheat  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  As 
soon  after  harvest  as  possible  the  stubble  ground  is  plowed.  It  is 
harrowed,  then  rolled  and  harrowed  again,  the  second  time  with  a 
•  spike-tooth  harrow.  A  spring-tooth  harrow  precedes  the  drill.  The 
wheat  is  sowed  about  September  25.  Wheat  to  follow  corn  is  put 
in  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  com  is  cut,  the  land  being  prepared 
by  running  a  disk  harrow  over  the  field  and  then  a  spring-tooth 
harrow.  Sometimes  the  spring-tooth  harrow  alone  is  deemed  suffi- 
cient.   The  land  is  then  drilled  the  same  as  the  plowed  ground. 

Corn  is  planted  on  land  which  has  been  in  pasture.  Before  plow- 
ing the  ground  is  covered  with  stable  manure.  After  plowing  it  is 
pulverized  with  a  disk  harrow  and  cross-harrowed  before  the  planter. 
It  is  harrowed  once  after  planting  and  then  cultivated  with  two-horse 
cultivators,  the  last  time  or  two  very  shallow. 

FEBTILIZERS. 

The  manure  spreader  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
implements  on  the  farm.  By  means  of  it,  it  has  been  possible  during 
the  past  few  years  to  cover  about  75  acres  of  the  farm  each  year  with 
stable  manure. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  this  section  to  use  commercial  fertil- 
izers when  sowing  wheat  and  grass.  The  fertilizer  is  mixed  on  the 
farm.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one  .half  of  gi'ound  raw  bone,  con- 
taining 22  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2^  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  one  half  of  South  Carolina  ground  rock,  containing  16  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  on  the  farm  to  plow 
under  green  crops,  although  the  benefit  of  such  practice  is  recognized. 
A  straw  mulch  has  been  put  on  part  of  a  field  at  different  times  and 
plowed  under.  The  results  have  been  good.  One  year  the  plowing 
under  of  straw  alongside  of  land  well  manured  gave  about  the  same 
results  as  manured  land.  In  the  year  1909  on  field  D,  a  part  of  the 
wheat  stubble  was  mowed  soon  after  harvest  to  serve  as  a  mulch. 
On  the  ground  that  was  mowed  the  clover  was  taller  and  more  vig- 
orous on  September  2.  The  difference  was  to  be  seen  also  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  The  year  1909  being  very  dry,  this  covering  no  doubt 
prevented  the  evaporation  of  moisture  and  thus  aided  the  clover  in 
making  a  better  growth. 
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FINANCIAL  BECORD  OF  THE  FASM. 
IN  VEJNTOBIES. 

A  simple  but  quite  complete  record  of  results  on  this  farm  has 
been  kept  from  the  time  the  farm  was  purchased  until  the  present 
time.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary  and  a  bookkeeping  record. 
On  January  1  of  each  year  an  inventory  was  made.  Tables  I,  II, 
and  III  show  inventories  for  the  years  1892,  1905,  and  1909,  which 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  development  of  the  farm  and  particularly 
of  the  increase  in  its  value.  Under  the  heading  "  Plant "  are  given 
the  real  estate  and  the  live  stock  and  machinery  which  are  used  in 
operating  the  farm.  Under  the  heading  "  Materials  and  supplies  " 
are  given  feed  and  salable  grain  and  animal  products ;  also  live  stock 
which  may  be  sold  or  used  to  replace  older  stock  for  breeding  and 
dairy  purposes. 

In  1892  the  value  of  the  plant  was  $18,167;  in  1905  it  was  $32,365; 
in  1909  it  amounted  to  $41,972.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the 
plant  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  seventeen-year  period.  The 
net  income  has  more  than  doubled  also,  so  that  the  increased  valua- 
tion of  the  real  estate  could  properly  be  based  on  the  income. 
Table  I. — Inventory  of  the  farm,  January  /,  1892, 


Item. 


Value.        Total. 


ASSETS,  o 

Plant- 
Land,  inchiding improvements,  etc.,  300  acres,  at  $55  an  acre. 

House  fumlture,etc 

Live  stock — 

2  horses,  at  $100 

8  cows  and  heilers,  at  $25 

8  hogs,  at  $4 ^. . 


$200 
200 
32 


Machinery  and  tools- 
Farm  wagon 

Buggy 

Harness,  etc 

Drill  and  plows 

Harrow 

Forks 


ICaterlals  and  supplies: 

Feed  and  salable  products  on  hand- 
Hay  for  stock.  30  tons,  at  $5 

Grain  for  stock,  70  barrels  corn,  at  $2 . 

Live  stock— 

2  colts,  at  $60 

27  head  stock  cattle,  at  $30 


Growing  wheat,  80  acres. 


LIABILITIES. 


Debt  on  300-acre  farm 

Debt  for  fertiUzer  and  driU . 


Present  worth  of  farm  and  equipment. 


150 
140 


120 

810 


8,450 
220 


$16,500 
1,000 


432 


235 


290 


930 
320 


19,707 


8,679 


11,028 


a  The  dassifloation  of  items  in  these  inventories  was  mada  by  the  writer  and  is  Intended  to  show  approx- 
imately the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  land  and  equipment  and  the  value  of  farm  products  on  hand. 
The  part  of  material  and  supplies  needed  for  the  plant  equipment  Is  necessarily  indefinite.  It  is  therefore 
regarded  as  more  desirable  to  include  the  value  of  such  items  under  "  Materials  and  supplies." 
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Table  II. — Inventory  of  the  farm,  January  1, 190& 

Item. 

Value. 

TotaL 

ASSETS. 

Plant: 

Land,  including  buildings,  etc.,  380  acres  at  876  an  acre 

S28,500 
1,500 

House  furniture,  etc T.. 

Live  stock— 

7  horses 

1650 

280 

60 

40 

435 

7  cows 

Ibull 

4  brood  sows 

87  sheep 

1,365 

Machinery  and  tools- 
Farm  machinery  and  Implements 

400 
100 
400 
100 

Hand  tools ' '. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Harness 

1,000 

Materials  and  supplies: 

Feed  and  salable  products  on  hand— 

30  tons  of  hay 

240 
562 
1.W 
100 
60 

260  barrels  of  com . .                                                                  

Baoon,  flour,  and  potatoes 

Fodder  and  straw 

Oats  and  flaxseed  rw^l 

1,112 

Live  stock— 

4  heifers 

100 
140 

30 
1,245 

75 
100 

7  vearlinss 

3  calves 

37  head  feeding  cattle 

23  shoats 

2  colts 

1,680 
555 

Growing  wheat,  92  acres 

UABIUTIES. 

Due  on  farm 

35,722 
8,500 

Present  worth  of  farm  and  equipment 

27,222 

Table  lU,— Inventory  of  the  farm,  January  U  J909. 

Item. 

Value. 

TotaL 

ASSETS. 

Plant: 

Land,  including  buildings,  etc.,  380  acres,  at  195  an  acre...                 

130,100 

House  furniture,  etc 

1,500 

Live  stock— 

6  work  horses,  3  driving  horses 

$1,350 

860 

50 

60 

12 

700 

17  cows,  at  $50 

IbuU 

3  brood  sows 

Iboar 

100  sheep 

3,022 

Machinery  and  tools- 
Farm  machinery  and  implements 

600 
150 
400 
200 

Hand  tools '. " 

Wagon  and  carriages 

Harness " 

1,350 

Materials  and  supplies: 

Feed  and  salable  products  on  hand— 

100  barrela  of  com 

300 

150 
20 
100 

70  tons  of  hay 

Rftr^n,  flour,  ftnd  foodstuffs  on  hand ... 

Oats 

Fodder  and  straw 

1,130 

Live  stock— 

2  colts 

120 

l,2fO 

375 

170 

18  fat  cattle ... 

15  heifers  and  calves 

34  hogs 

1  926 

Growing  wheat,  98  acres 

585 

Total  resources , 

45,612 

UABn-ITIKS. 

Due  on  farm 

6,503 

Present  worth  of  farm  and  equipment 

39,109 
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BECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBES. 

The  items  in  Table  IV  are  taken  from  the  books  kept  on  the  farm. 
This  record  includes  five  years — from  1904  to  1909.  Some  of  the 
items  in  this  table  are  estimates;  for  instance,  grain  and  hay  fed  to 
stock.  The  amount  of  such  materials  produced  on  the  farm  is  known 
quite  accurately,  however.  The  amount  sold  plus  the  amount  on 
hand  subtracted  from  the  amount  produced  gives  the  amount  of  such 
products  fed.  The  records  are,  of  course,  far  from  complete,  yet  the 
net  income  is  shown  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Table  IV. — Receipts  and  cxpendtiures  on  the  farm,  190^  to  2909,  i/whtfiive. 


Item. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cattle,  including  fat  cattle  sold 

SI,  381. 87 
400.00 
1,480.30 
766.00 
112.00 
490.00 
72.00 
50.00 
350.00 
180.00 

$2,684.39 

400.00 

1,230.00 

960.50 

$200.00 
500.00 
751.00 
600.00 

$500.00 

550.00 

1.567.00 

1,000.00 

$1,937.00 

550.00 

1,167.00 

750.00 

60.00 

900.00 

$700.00 

Sheep,  lambs,  and  wool 

760.00 

Wheat .' 

1,682.00 
900.00 

Com 

Oats 

75.00 

Hay , 

700.00 

800.00 

060.00 

Pork  inducts ' 

Live  nogs 

135.00 
375.00 

300.00 
400.00 

200.00 
400.00 

476.00 
600.00 

750.00 

Poultry,  dairy,  and  garden  products 

Wood 

600.00 

Apples 

500.00 

1,427.00 

6ii'66 

1,680.00 

Total  receipts 

6,281.17 

6,293.89 

3.461.00 

6,434.00 

0.941.00 

8,097.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Labora 

500.00 
170.00 
250.00 
360.00 
150.00 
211.00 

500.00 
660.00 

400.00 
150.00 
300.00 
360.00 
135.00 
212.00 

560.00 

1,763.00 

36.00 

450.00 
138.00 
300.00 
360.00 
116.50 
150.00 

400.00 

600.00 
146.00 
300.00 
344.00 
147.86 
160.00 

600.00 

700.00 
140.00 
200.00 
260.00 
186.39 
197.60 

750.00 
781.24 

700.00 

Taxes 

168.00 

Farm  supplies 

400.00 

Interest  on  debt 

240.00 

Ffftiliz^ 

186.39 

Seed 

188.00 

Grain  and  hay  for  stock  (produced  on 
farm  and  fed) 

600.00 

Cattle  bought  lor  feeding 

Hogs  tor  feedins ." 

Extiti  labw  picking  apples,  etc 

1 

_ 

300.00 

418.00 

Total  expenditure 

2,791.00 

3,906.00 

1,914.50 

2,486.86 

3,214.13 

2,899.30 

Net  income  * 

2,490.17 

2,387.89 

1,636.50 

3,947.14 

3,726.87 

6,197.61 

a  The  labor  of  the  family  is  not  counted  as  an  item  of  expense. 

b  Net  income,  as  understood  on  this  farm,  includes  interest  on  investment,  profits,  and  reward  for  the 
labor  of  the  ftoiily. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  6)  shows  the  net  income  during 
the  period  from  1892  to  1909.  It  also  shows  the  gross  value  of  wheat 
and  corn  produced  during  these  years.    The  low  income  in  the  year 

1906  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  severe  illness  of  the  father  during 
this  year.  The  advance  in  the  income  the  next  year,  1907,  was  due 
to  more  than  average  yields  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  but  there  began  to 
come  in  a  new  crop — apples — the  gross  sales  of  which  amounted  in 

1907  to  $1,427.  This  crop  is  now  the  most  profitable  on  the  farm. 
During  the  year  1909  the  sales  of  apples  amounted  to  $1,680. 
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COEH  AND  WHEAT. 


Tables  V  and  VI  relate  to  com  and  wheat  production.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  during  these  years  was  18  bushels  an  acre;  that 
of  corn  nearly  40  bushels  (eight  barrels)  an  acre.  These  were  fair 
yields,  somewhat  above  the  average  for  this  region.  The  average  cost 
per  acre  of  raising  wheat,  as  given  in  this  table,  is  $6  an  acre.  In 
this  estimate  the  rent  of  land  and  the  cost  of  superintendence  are 
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Fig.  6. — Diagram  showing  the  annual  net  Income  from  the  farm  and  the  annual  gross 
Income  from  wheat  and  corn. 

not  included.  It  is  believed  that  these  figures  fairly  represent  the 
cost  of  raising  wheat  in  this  region. 

The  tables  show  no  record  of  the  cost  of  raising  com.  The  owner 
estimates,  however,  that  it  costs  more  to  raise  corn  than  wheat. 

Hay  on  this  farm  is  handled  by  modern  machinery.  It  has  pro- 
duced on  the  average  about  \\  tons  per  acre. 
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Year. 

Area. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Cost  of 
fertill- 
rerper 
acre. 

Total 
cost 
per 

acre.o 

Total 
cost  per 
bushel. 

$0.36 
.22 
.24 
.25 
.17 
.27 
.42 
.27 
.35 
.53 
.63 
.32 
.40 
.34 
.57 
.43 
.34 

SelllDR 
l>rlce  per 
bushel. 

Profit 
per 
acre. 

1S92 

AcreA. 
63 
73 
55 
68 
55 
64 
70i 
112 
82 
90 
100 
100 
01 
874 
77? 
78 
95 

Busheli. 
21 
26J 
19 
18 
25 
22 
15 

IS* 

15 
17 
20 
13 
16 
16 

$2.70 
2.12 
1.20 

.90 
1.12 
1.35 
1.64 
1.41 
1.25 
1.70 
1.17 

.08 
1.17 
1.55 
2.38 
1..% 
2.00 

$7.56 
5.78 
4.69 
4.65 
4.30 
5.95 
6.32 
6.41 
6.04 
6.71 
6.30 
4.80 
6.84 
6.96 
7.40 
6.92 
5.47 

$0.60 
.47 
.66 
.60 
.75 

1.00 
.66 
.70 
.68 
.70 
.78 
.85 
.80 
.86 
.74 
.89 

1.15 

$5.04 

18ft3 

6.64 

1894 

7.85 

1895   .             

6.15 

1896 

14.10 

1897    

16.05 

189R 

3.58 

1899.               

9.92 

1900 

5.62 

1901    .               

2.05 

1902 

1.50 

1903 

7.95 

1904 

6.76 

1905               

10.34 

1906 

2.21 

1907.               

7.32 

1908 

12.93 

a  The  cost  of  labor,  seed,  and  fertilizer  is  included  in  the  estimated  cost  for  each  year,  the  labor  being  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  what  It  would  cost  to  hire  the  worlc  done  at  the  market  price. 

Table  VI. — Yield  of  com  and  price  per  barrel  of  crop,  1892  to  1908,  incluftire. 


Year. 

Area. 

_ 

Acres. 
44 
55 
45 
50 
55 
40 
40 
30 
60 
55 
58 
60 
38 
42 
40 
44 
44 

Total         Yield 
yield.      peracre.a 

Price  per 
barrel. 

1^92            

Barrel*.     Barrels. 
440           10.0 
169             3.1 

$2.00 

1893 

2.00 

1894                      

291 

6.5 

1.25 

1895       

293 
445 
306 
251 
187 
438 
545 
488 
450 

5.9 
8.1 
7.6 
6.3 
6.2 
7.3 
9.9 
8.4 
7.  .'5 

1.50 

189C                   

1.00 

1897 

1.25 

1898            

L25 

1809. 

1.50 

1900                    

1.75 

1901     

2.25 

1902 

2.00 

1903 

2.00 

1904     

340              9.0 
491             11.7 
320              8.0 
397              9.0 
300              6.8 

2.25 

1905 

2.00 

1906               

2.00 

1907 

2.50 

1908 

2..V) 

WHAT  THE  FAEM  HAS  BEEN  MABE  TO  ACCOMPLISH  FOB  THE 

FAMILY. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  thus  far  in  the  record  given  to  set  forth 
the  actual  operations  of  the  farm.  They  are  not  set  forth  as  models. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  represent  good  farm  practice. 

To  just  what  degree  this  family  has  been  successful  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view  taken.  The  financial  record  might  seem  to  some 
disappointing,  considering  the  amount  invested  and  the  number  of 
people  taking  part  in  the  labor  producing  these  results.  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  it  might  not  be  considered  a  paying  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  results  produced  through  the 
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use  made  of  the  net  income,  the  farm  tells  a  different  and  a  more  satis- 
factory story.  As  was  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  intention  in 
going  on  the  farm  was  not  primarily  to  increase  the  income,  nor  were 
money  profits  more  than  a  secondary  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  the  father  was  ill  and  was  told  by  his  physician  that  he  could 
not  live  another  year  in  the  city  if  he  continued  his  business.  Some 
of  the  children  were  very  young,  while  others  were  ready  to  enter  the 
university.  In  order  to  measure  success  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
father  and  the  mother  we  must  know  about  the  family  and  what  it 
has  accomplished  and  is  doing. 

The  boys  have  graduated  from  a  State  university  and  the  girLs  have 
been  educated  by  private  tutors  and  in  girls'  schools.  At  the  present 
time  two  sons  are  lawyers,  one  a  minister,  one  a  professor,  one  a  civil 
engineer,  and  one  a  farmer.  The  education  of  the  children  has  cost 
the  farm  about  $10,000.  During  the  time  the  children  were  being 
educated  there  wiis  no  income  except  from  the  farm.  At  the  present 
time  these  sons  and  daughters  are  profitably  employed  in  honorable 
and  useful  occupations.  ^Miile  but  three  remain  on  the  farm,  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  all  are  following  their  present  callings  with 
the  end  in  view  of  buying  farms  on  which  to  make  their  homes. 

Each  year  all  members  of  the  family,  including  grandchildren, 
spend  their  vacations  on  the  farm.  This  is  usually  in  harvest 
and  haying  time,  so  that  no  extra  labor  is  hired  during  these  farm 
operations. 

The  father  declares  that  he  has  improved  in  health  every  year  since 
coming  on  the  farm.  Now  70  years  of  age,  he  superintends  all  farm 
operations  and  knows  the  details  of  everything  that  is  going  on.  He 
still  enjoys  good  health  and  is  fairly  strong,  being  able  to  walk  to 
every  part  of  the  farm.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  came  on  the 
farm  long  after  most  farmers  begin  to  think  of  retiring,  being  then 
60  years  of  age. 

The  fann  work  is  not  regarded  as  drudgery,  and  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  refinement  about  the  home  that  indicates  a  wholesome  life 
on  the  part  of  the  family.  P^veryone  on  the  farm  is  occupied  with 
some  kind  of  work,  and  the  farm  operations  go  on  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  but  no  one  is  rushed  or  overworked.  The  mother  is  well 
preserved  and  vigorous,  with  no  trace  of  overwork,  though  she  has 
always  been  active  in  the  management  of  the  home  and  farm.  She 
believes  that  the  farm  life,  on  the  whole,  has  been  easier  for  her  and 
more  enjoyable  than  the  life  in  the  city.  Every  member  of  the 
family  is  in  love  with  farm  life  and  expects  to  live  on  a  farm  when 
conditions  permit. 
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SOCIAL  AND  AOSICULTUEAL  PBOBLEMS  SATISFACTOBUY 

SOLVED. 

(1)  A  professional  man,  with  no  previous  experience  as  a  farmer, 
with  a  large  and  expensive  family,  is  able  to  rear  and  educate  his 
children  on  the  income  of  a  well-located  farm  of  880  acres  of  good 
land  with  a  modernized  dwelling  upon  it  (fig.  7).  On  a  salary  of 
$3,000  in  the  city  the  same  amount  of  money  could  not  have  been 
expended  on  their  education  and  a  fair  standard  of  living  maintained. 
This  fact  is  indicated  in  the  inventory  of  1892,  which  showed  the 
present  worth  of  the  family  to  be  $11,028,  about  $5,000  of  which  rep- 
resented the  savings  of  22  years,  the  remainder  being  inherited.  The 
present  worth  of  the  family,  as  represented  by  the  farm  in  1909,  is 
$37,662.     About  $15,000  of  this  increase  in  present   worth  is  due 


Fig.  7. — The  family  homo,  built  for  comfort  and  economy  of  labor  in  household  work. 

to  increase  in  land  values.  This  leaves  nearly  $12,000  to  represent 
savings  during  the  period  when  the  children  were  receiving  their 
education. 

Business  training  and  experience  have  been  important  factors  in 
the  success  achieved.  The  father,  who,  at  the  age  of  70,  still  keeps 
in  touch  with  all  the  farming  operations,  says:  "  My  life  as  a  soldier 
taught  me  how  to  obey  and  command,  how  to  economize  and  endure. 
My  life  in  the  city  as  a  lawyer  in  charge  of  a  title  and  trust  company 
taught  me  system  and  business  methods,  all  of  which  were  valuable 
to  me  on  the  farm." 
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A  fact  of  special  importance  in  this  record  is  that  these  results 
were  accomplished  by  following  the  established  methods  of  farming. 
The  yields  are  a  little  above  the  average  for  the  community,  because 
of  more  thorough  tillage  methods,  but  no  extraordinary  yields  are 
recorded.  The  diary  kept  by  the  farmer  and  the  history  as  written 
show  keenness  and  foresight  in  adjusting  crop  and  stock  products 
to  market  conditions.  The  management  of  farm  operations,  although 
adjusted  to  the  comfort  and  tastes  of  the  family,  have  been  conducted 
strictly  on  economic  principles.  From  this  standpoint  a  problem  of 
great  interest  and  importance  has  been  worked  out  on  this  farm. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  family  believe  they  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  general  culture  gained  by  travel,  etc.,  than 
would  have  been  possible  for  them  in  the  city.  Socially  they  think 
there  has  been  no  essential  loss ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
farm  life  has  given  better  opportunities  for  culture  of  the  most 
wholesome  kind  than  the  city  would  have  afforded. 

(3)  The  labor  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  on  this  farm. 
With  such  wages  as  the  farm  could  pay,  the  laborers  have  been  able 
to  accumulate  sufficient  property  in  a  few  years  to  take  up  farming 
for  themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  women  of  the  family  have 
been  relieved  of  extra  work  and  responsibility  necessarily  attending 
the  boarding  and  lodging  of  laborers;  also  the  family  life  has  been 
more  homelike.  The  service  secured  in  this  way  has  been  good,  and 
on  the  whole  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  have 
been  remarkably  satisfactory. 

(4)  It  has  been  found  practicable  and  beneficial  to  train  the  chil- 
dren through  occupations  which  require  them  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity. As  an  inducement  to  make  the  chosen  line  interesting  and  as  an 
incentive  to  industry,  the  profits  of  the  industries  on  the  farm  went 
to  the  children  managing  these  departments.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
all  who  know  the  family  that  the  children  are  all  efficient  managers. 

(5)  It  has  been  demonstrated  on  this  farm  that  an  acre  of  garden, 
without  any  particular  specialization  in  crop  methods,  can  be  made 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  table  for  a  large  family. 

(6)  The  value  of  agricultural  literature  to  the  farmer  is  clearly 
demonstrated  on  this  farm.  Asked  what  benefit  such  literature  had 
been  to  him,  the  father  replied :  "  I  would  have  been  blind  without 
it."  The  knowledge  of  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale  saved  a  valuable 
orchard  which  is  to-day  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  farm.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  well-chosen  works  on  farming,  with  selected  bulletins 
from  State  experiment  stations  and  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  farm 
library.     Several  standard  agricultural  papers  are  also  taken. 
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A  SEBIOUS  PBOBLEH. 

Since  1905  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  income  of  this 
farm,  due  principally  to  the  apple  crop.  About  the  same  time  a 
sharp  advance  took  place  in  the  price  of  field  crops  and  of  live  stock, 
and  these  prices  have  advanced  since.  As  a  result  of  these  condi- 
tions the  net  income  for  1909  was  $5,197.60,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  farm.  That  the  advance  in  income  is  not  due,  however,  to 
increased  productivity  of  the  soil  is  disclosed  by  the  records  of  the 
farm.  An  examination  of  Tables  V  and  VI  shows  that  wheat  has 
decreased  in  yield  per  acre  to  a  marked  extent  during  the  last  half 
of  the  seventeen  years.  The  average  yield  of  this  crop  during  the 
first  half  of  this  period'' was  21  bushels,  and  during  the  last  half  15 
bushels  per  acre.  Corn,  however,  made  an  average  of  35  bushels 
per  acre  during  the  first  period  of  eight  years  and  43.5  bushels  dur- 
ing the  last  nine  years.  On  the  other  hand,  clover  and  timothy  have 
about  held  their  own  in  yield  during  the  entire  period,  the  average 
being  about  IJ  tons  per  acre.  The  increase  in  the  yield  of  corn  may 
be  accounted  for  largely  by  an  important  change  in  the  method  of 
tillage.  The  proprietor  of  the  farm  now  gives  corn  shallow  culti- 
vation during  the  last  two  times,  whereas  formerly  he  followed  the 
usual  custom  of  cultivating  deep  at  all  times  and  "  hilling  up  "  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  This  method  of  cultivation,  together 
with  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  plowing,  which  is  now  9  to  10  inches, 
has  greatly  increased  the  yield  of  corn.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
a  small  quantity  of  lime,  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre,  was  put  on  the 
land  at  intervals  with  beneficial  results  to  clover  and  thus  indirectly 
to  com. 

A  statement  in  a  letter  lately  received  from  this  farmer  shows  that 
the  soil  has  been  held  up  to  a  normal  standard  of  productivity  with 
great  difficulty  and  is  in  danger  of  decline.  He  says :  "  We  are  not 
getting  the  results  for  our  labor  and  land  that  we  should.  I  think 
we  must  work  out  a  rotation  that  will  give  us  larger  yields  of  wheat. 
This  I  think  can  be  accomplished  by  getting  rid  of  the  sorrel  in  our 
land  and  growing  more  clover  and  other  leguminous  crops.  The 
wheat  crop  is  the  measure  of  all  other  values  as  a  rule,  and  if  we  can 
grow  more  and  cheaper  wheat  it  will  do  more  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  than  almost  anjrthing  else." 

This  farm  has  a  very  good  financial  record,  due  to  intelligence  and 
the  application  of  business  methods  in  management.  But  one  of  the 
essential  factors  in  the  management  of  a  farm  is  maintaining  or 
strengthening  those  soil  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  value-producing  crops  as  it  seems  desirable  to  raise. 

If  such  conditions  are  not  maintained  certain  weed  pests,  which 
find  the  soil  favorable,  come  in  and  take  the  place  of  cultivated  crops. 
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The  farmer  is  often  misled  by  this  fact  and  regards  the  presence  of 
weeds  as  the  direct  agent  preventing  the  vigorous  growth  of  crops, 
whereas  the  real  cause  may  be  the  lack  of  a  proper  environment  for 
the  crops.'  For  this  reason  attempts  are  often  made  to  subdue  weeds 
by  cultivation  alone,  which  is  only  partially  successful  and  adds 
unnecessary  expense. 

The  fact  that  sorrel  is  a  persistent  and  troublesome  weed  on  this 
farm  is  evidence  that  fundamental  conditions  of  soil  are  defective 
and  that  other  methods  besides  cultivation  must  be  planned  to  sub- 
due it  and  allow  the  desirable  crops  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  a  rotation  of  crops  and  some  system 
of  cultivating  the  soil  be  adopted  which  will  build  up  and  maintain 
the  land  in  a  condition  which  will  better  enable  the  cultivated  crops 
to  combat  the  weed  enemy  in  the  struggle  to  possess  the  soil. 

The  practice  of  liming  the  soil  is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this 
region,  stimulating  the  growth  of  clover  and  thus  tending  to  elimi- 
nate the  sorrel.  On  this  farm  lime  could  be  applied  at  little  expense, 
since  in  many  places  limestone  rock  crops  out  at  the  surface.  This 
rock  could  be  blasted  out  and  either  ground  or  burned  to  be  scattered 
on  the  land.  This  could  be  done  at  shorter  intervals  than  formerly 
or  a  heavier  application  made  of  1,000  or  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Besides  the  use  of  lime  and  commercial  fertilizer  the  following 
rotations  are  suggested,  the  practice  of  which  would  speedily  supplj^ 
humus  and  nitrogen,  materials  which  are  essential  in  maintaining  the 
soil  in  a  condition  favorable  to  field  crops : 

Corn  plus  crimson  clover  or  rye  and  hairy  vetch. 

CJowpeas. 

Wheat. 

Hay  (6  pounds  of  clover  seed  the  following  spring). 

Pasture. 

Crimson  clover  has  not  generally  proved  successful  here  and  should 
be  tested  on  a  small  area  before  sowing  a  large  quantity.  Three  con- 
ditions at  least  are  essential  for  a  satisfactory  growth  of  crimson 
clover.  The  soil  must  be  inoculated  with  the  proper  bacteria,  it  must 
contain  a  fair  amount  of  humus  and  nitrogen,  and  the  seed  must  be 
sown  sufficiently  early  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  before 
winter. 

Rye  and  hairy  vetch  are  adapted  to  more  general  conditions,  may 
be  sown  later  than  crimson  clover,  and  will  grow  under  conditions 
that  will  not  produce  crimson  clover.  It  is  essential  that  the  land 
be  artificially  inoculated  for  hairy  vetch  unless  the  bacteria  are  known 
to  be  in  the  soil.  The  6  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  be  sown  the  spring 
following  the  hay  crop  are  essential  in  getting  a  stand  of  clover  to 
plow  under  the  next  year  for  com. 
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Alfalfa  may  be  grown  successfully  on  clean  and  fertile  land  in  this 
region.  When  these  conditions  can  be  met  the  following  rotation  is 
advised : 

Ck>rn  plus  crimson  clover  or  rye  and  hairy  vetcli. 

Ck>wpeas. 

Wheat 

Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa. 

On  land  that  is  fairly  rich  in  nitrogen  and  humus,  if  the  problem 
were  simply  to  maintain  fertility,  a  shorter  rotation  could  be  adopted 
by  cutting  out  one  year  of  wheat  on  this  farm,  making  it  a  four-year 
rotation,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  growing  more  legumes.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  such  a  rotation  as  this  would  gradually 
increase  the  nitrogen  and  humus  content  of  the  soil.  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  109  gives  the  results 
of  experiments  carried  on  iji  several  places  through  a  series  of  10 
years  with  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  hay,  and  pasture,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  humus  and  nitrogen  could  not  only  be  maintained  but 
increased. 

One  or  the  other  of  the  two  rotations  first  suggested  will  no  doubt 
be  adopted  on  this  farm,  at  least  until  the  land  is  built  up  to  a  normal 
standard. 

FABH  IMPLEMENTS  AND  THEIB  COST. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  machinery  and  implements 
used  on  the  farm  described  and  their  cost : 

List  of  farm  implements  and  their  cost, 

1  seven-foot-ciit  wheat  binder $135 

1  six-foot-cut  wheat  binder — old — for  use  in  case  the  other  gets  out  of 

repair 100 

1  five-foot  mower 35 

1  four-foot  mower 30 

1  manure  spreader 80 

1  ten-spout  wheat  hoe  drill 75 

1  eight-spout  wheat  disk  drill 60 

2  disk  harrows  (one  tongueless) 50 

2  spring-tooth  harrows 27 

2  spike-tooth  harrows 24 

2  two-horse  chilled  plows 12 

2  three-horse  chilled  plows 18 

2  walking  wheeled  double  cultivators 50 

4  double-shovel  plows 10 

1  double  smoothing  harrow 12 

1  two-row  disk  com  planter 40 

1  single-row  corn  planter 12 
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1  Iron  roller $12 

1  plank  drag 2 

1  hay  loader 60 

1  Bide-dellvery   horserake 40 

2  single-horse    cultivators 14 

2  four-horse    wagons 120 

1  two-horse   wagon 50 

2  road  beds  for  wagons 40 

2  hayracks 20 

1  steel  spring-tooth  hayrake   (10  feet) 20 

1  spring-tooth   weeder 9 


1.157 
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FARMERS'  BULLETINS. 

Bolletixia  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  reddent  of  the  United  States, 


the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  these 
bulletins  for  sale.  Price  5  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries. 
The  bulletins  entitled  "Experiment  Station  Work"  give  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  performed 
by  the  State  experiment  stations. 
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The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. 

Flax  for  Seed  and  Fiber. 

Weeds:  And  How  to  Kill  Them. 

Qrape  Diseases  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Silos  and  Silage. 

Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking. 

Potato  Culture. 

Cotton  Seed  and  Its  Products. 

Commercial  Fertilisers. 

The  Manuring  of  Cotton. 

Sheep  Feeding. 

Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens. 

The  Sugar  Beet. 

Some  Common  Birds. 

The  Dairy  Herd. 

Experiment  Station  Work— I. 

Methods  of  Curing  Tobacco. 


Asparagus  Culture. 
Marketing 


ig  Farm  Produce. 
Ducks  ana  Geese. 
Experiment  Station  Work— II. 
Experiment  Station  Work— III. 
Experiment  SUtion  Work— IV. 
The  Liming  of  Soils. 
Experiment  Station  Work— V. 
Experiment  Station  Work— VI. 
Com  Culture  in  the  South. 
The  Culture  of  Tobacco. 
Tobacco  Soils. 

Experiment^tation  Work— VII. 
Fish  as  Food. 
Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 
Experiment  Station  Work— VIIL 
Alkali  Lands. 

Potato  Diseases  and  Treatment. 
Experiment  Station  Work— IX, 
Sugar  as  Food. 
Raising  Sheep  for  Mutton. 
Experiment  Station  Work— X. 
Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
Millets. 

Experiment  Station  Work— XI. 
Notes  on  Frost. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XII. 
Breeds  of  Dairr  Cattle. 
The  Apple  and  How  to  Grow  It 
Experiment  Station  Work— XIV. 
Grape  Growing  in  the  South. 
Experiment  Station  Work— XV. 
Insects  Affecting  Tobacco. 
Beans.  Peas,  and  Other  Legumes  as  Food. 
Experiment  Station  Work— XVI. 
Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm  Buildings. 
Important  Insecticides. 
Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food. 
Household  Tests  for  Detection  of  Oleomar- 
garine and  Renovated  Butter. 
Experiment  Station  Work— XVIII. 
Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds. 
Sorghum  Sirup  Manufacture. 
The  Angora  Goat. 
Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden. 
Bmmer:  A  Grain  for  the  Semiarid  Regions. 
Pineapple  Growing. 
Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 
Experiment  Station  Work— XIX. 
Carbon  Blsulphid  as  an  Insecticide. 
Experiment  Station  Work— XX. 
Clearing  New  Land. 
Scabies  of  Cattie. 

Home  Fruit  Garden:  Preparation  and  Care. 
How  Insects  Affect  Health  in  Rural  Districts. 
The  Home  Vineyard. 
The  Propagation  of  Plants. 
How  to  Bmld  Small  Irrigation  Ditches. 
Experiment  Station  Work— XXI. 
Rape  as  a  Forage  Crop. 
Cheeae  Making  on  the  Farm. 
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Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXU. 

Principles  of  Horse  Feeding. 

Scale  Insects  and  Mites  on  Citrus  Trees. 

Primer  of  Forestry.    Part  I:  The  Forest 

Broom  Com. 

Home  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Unfermented 
Grape  Juice. 

Cranberry  Culture. 

Squab  Raising. 

Insecu  Injurious  in  Cranbercy  Coltore. 

Horseshoeing. 

Pruning. 

Poultry  as  Food. 

Meat  on  the  Farm:  Bntcherinff,  Caring,  etc 

Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXIII. 

Drainage  of  Farm  Lands. 

Weeds  Used  in  Medicine. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXIV. 

Barnyard  Manure. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXV. 

AllalfaSeed. 

Annual  Flowering  Plants. 

Usefulness  of  the  American  Toad. 

ImporUtion  of  Game  Birds  and  Eggs  for 
Propagation. 

Strawberries. 

Turkeys. 

Cream  Separator  on  Western  Farms. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXVI. 

Canned  Fruits,  Preserves,  and  Jellies. 

The  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms. 

Piff  Management. 

Milk  Fever  and  Its  Treatment. 

Controlling  the  Boll  Weevil  in  Cotton  Seed 
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Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXVII. 
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The  School  Garden. 
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Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXVIII. 
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Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXIX. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXX. 
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The  Production  of  Good  Seed  Com. 
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Okra:  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXXI. 

The  Guinea  Fowl. 

Preparation  of  Cement  Concrete. 

Incubation  and  Incubators. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXXII. 

Citrus  Emit  Growing  in  the  Gulf  SUtes. 

The  Corrosion  of  Fence  Wire. 

Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. 

An  Example  of  Model  Farming. 

Fungicides  and  Their  Use  in  Preventing  Dis- 
eases of  Fruits. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXXIII. 

Renovation  of  Worn-out  Soils. 

Saccharine  Sorghums  for  Forage. 

The  Lawn. 

Cereal  Breakfast  Foods. 

The  Prevention  of  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat 
and  Loose  Smut  of  Oats. 

Experiment  SUtion  Work— XXXIV 

Maple  Sugar  and  Simp. 

The  Germination  of  Seed  Cora. 

Cucumbers. 

The  Home  VegeUble  Garden. 

Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table. 
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Texas  or  Tick  Fever  and  Its  Prevention. 
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Seed  of  Red  Clover  and  Its  Impurities. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington^  D.  C,  January  6,  1911. 
Sir:  I  have   the  honor  to   transmit  herewith   a  paper  entitlefl 
' 'Cabbage,''  prepared  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  Horticulturist  of  this 
Bureau,  and  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  a.  Taylor, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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CABBAGK. 


nrTBODUGTIOH. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  the  most  universally  cultivated  of  our  garden 
plants.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  coarser  vegetables  it  finds  a  place 
in  the  home  garden  as  well  as  in  the  market  garden  and  truck  farm. 
In  some  sections  of  the  United  States  cabbage  is  extensively  grown 
as  a  farm  crop. 

According  to  the  last  census  New  York  State  grew  more  than 
25,000  acres  of  cabbage;  Pennsylvania,  nearly  11,000;  while  Virginia 
grew  about  10,000  acres.  The  three  States  mentioned  outrank  all 
others  by  at  least  2,000  acres  No  adequate  estimate  can  be  placed 
on  the  value  of  this  crop,  as  it  fluctuates  very  decidedly,  both  in 
acreage  and  in  price,  from  year  to  year. 

Cabbage  culture  naturally  falls  under  two  heads:  (1)  The  truck 
crop  of  the  South  and  the  early  market-garden  crop  of  the  North, 
both  based  on  early-maturing  sorts,  and  (2)  the  autumn  crop  of 
the  farm  and  gardens  of  the  North,  based  on  the  more  robust-growing 
varieti^  classed  as  late  cabbage. 

Early  cabbage  is  practically  all  consumed  as  a  green  vegetable. 
The  late  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  is  handled  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  as  a 
storage  crop,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  sauerkraut.  Cabbage  is 
always  in  demand,  and  imder  present  conditions  it  is  always  avail- 
able, either  as  the  product  of  a  southern  truck  farm  or  a  northern 
farm,  garden,  or  storage  house. 

The  group  of  cultivated  plants  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
wild  cabbage  presents  a  greater  diversity  of  form  than  that  derived 
from  any  other  single,  ancestral  type. 

Wild  cabbage  is  a  robust-growing  broad-leaved  plant  enjoying  the 
low,  moist  areas  near  the  seacoast  of  southern  Europe.  The  most 
closely  aUied  form  now  in  cultivation  is  the  coUard.  The  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  group  is  illustrated  by  the  diversity  of  form  shown  in 
collards,  kale,  tree  cabbage,  marrow  kale,  cauliflower,  and  Brussels 
sprouts.  It  is  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  believe  that  all 
these  forms  have  been  derived  from  a  common  parentage,  yet  such 
is  the  fact. 
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6  CABBAGE. 

CABBAGE  AS  A  TBUGK  GBOP. 
INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE. 

The  cultivation  of  cabbage  as  a  truck  crop  at  the  South  is  so  differ- 
ent from  its  culture  at  the  North  that  this  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  truck-crop  group. 

The  winters  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Baltimore  southward 
are  comparatively  mild.  Cabbage  grown  from  seed  sown  in  Septem- 
ber and  transplanted  to  the  open  in  December  can  be  successfully 
carried  through  the  winter  by  planting  it  on  the  side  of  a  ridge  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The  ridge  should  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  if  possible,  unless 
this  would  necessitate  placing  the  plants  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge. 

The  dates  of  seed  sowing  and  transplanting  to  the  field,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridges,  and  the  position  of  the  plants  on  the  ridge,  are 


Fia.  1.— A  f^ood  field  of  early  cabbage  in  the  trucking  section. 

varied  to  conform  to  the  conditions  in  the  various  localities.  Near 
Baltimore,  for  instance,  it  is  imperative  that  the  plants  be  set  the  last 
of  November  on  the  side  of  the  ridge,  while  in  the  Charleston  district 
of  South  Carolina  the  planting  season  is  later  (early  in  December) 
and  the  plants  may  be  set  on  top  of  the  ridge  instead  of  on  the  side. 
Most  varieties  of  cabbage  are  hardy  enough  to  Uve  through  the 
winter  and  at  the  same  time  make  considerable  root  growth.  Cab- 
bage which  has  safely  passed  the  winter  under  such  conditions  is 
prepared  to  make  rapid  growth  on  the  arrival  of  congenial  weather 
in  the  spring.  As  a  result,  cabbage  so  handled  is  ready  for  market 
early  in  the  season,  as  is  indicated  by  figure  1 . 
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CABBAGE.  7 

SOIL. 

While  cabbage  will  thrive  upon  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  types,  the 
soil  which  is  usually  selected  for  truck-farm  operations  is  what  gar- 
deners call  a'*quick  soil" — one  composed  of  sand  with  a  small  percent- 
age of  clay.  Much  of  the  soil  of  the  important  trucking  region  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  consists  of  the  type  denominated  '* Norfolk  sand" 
or  '*  Norfolk  sandy  loam."  This  soil  can  not  be  said  to  be  ideal  for 
cabbage,  but  smts  it  better  than  would  the  more  retentive  soils  because 
of  the  season  at  which  the  crop  is  desired.  Qmck  growth  and  devel- 
opment is  a  prime  requirement  in  all  truck-farming  operations. 
Sandy  soils,  because  they  contribute  to  this  end  and  because  they 
can  be  cultivated  at  a  season  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  handle 
heavy  soils,  are  almost  universally  chosen  for  truck-farming  opera- 
tions. 

FEBTHilZEBS. 

The  soil  for  cabbage  should,  if  possible,  be  an  area  upon  which  a 
green  crop  or  a  liberal  application  of  stable  manure  can  be  turned 
imder  previous  to  planting  in  the  fall.  If  fertilizers  are  used  at  plant- 
ing time  they  should  carry  normal  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  nitrogen.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  A  slow  vegetative  growth  is  desired  at  this  sea- 
son in  order  that  the  plant  may  be  prepared  to  withstand  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  winter;  (2)  nitrogen,  if  appUed  liberally  when  the 
plant  is  small,  will,  because  of  its  solubihty,  be  lost,  as  the  plant  will 
not  be  able  to  use  it  as  fast  as  it  becomes  available.  Then,  too,  a 
liberal  amoimt  of  nitrogen  available  at  this  period  would  induce  a 
rapid,  succulent  growth  wliich  would  make  the  plants  tender  and 
unfit  them  for  passing  the  severe  weather  of  the  winter. 

A  satisfactory  fertilizer  for  the  planting  season  will  carry  1^  or  2 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  6  to  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  about 
10  per  cent  of  potadi.  This  fertilizer  should  be  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  area  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre. 

At  the  approach  of  the  growing  season  the  development  of  the 
cabbage  should  be  stimulated  by  applying  a  side  dressing  of  150  to 
200  poimds  of  a  fertilizer  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  anunonia  with  little  or  no  phosphoric  acid  or 
potash  in  it. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  best  to  induce  only  a  moderate 
growUi  in  the  cabbage  inunediately  after  planting,  so  that  the  leaves 
shall  be  firm  and  tough  to  resist  any  severe  changes  of  temperature 
which  may  occur  during  the  winter  months.  The  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizer, therefore,  is  largely  eUminated  from  the  application  made  at 
planting  time  and  reserved  until  the  opening  of  the  true  growing 
season,  which  will  vary  in  different  localities  according  to  the  latitude 
in  which  the  work  is  being  conducted. 
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S  Cabbage. 

While  this  plan  of  applying  the  fertilizer  to  the  growing  crop  is  of 
utmost  importance,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  potash  is  the 
important  element  in  a  fertilizer  for  cabbage. 

SEED. 

In  no  truck  crop  does  the  character  of  the  seed  count  for  more  than 
in  cabbage.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  crop  come  to  marketable 
maturity  early,  that  the  heads  be  uniform  in  size  and  character,  and 
that  they  matins  so  that  the  whole  crop  can  be  harvested  at  two 
cuttings.  The  small  saving  made  by  the  purchase  of  cheap  or 
inferior  seed  is  usually  paid  for  a  hundred  times  over  in  the  lessened 
value  of  the  crop.  A  grower  can  not  afford  to  risk  his  crop  for  so 
small  a  saving.  The  best  seed  that  can  be  obtained  is  none  too 
good,  and  anything  short  of  this  is  not  good  business.  Without 
highly  viable  seed  of  a  good  strain,  true  to  type,  the  best  results  can 
not  be  expected. 

THE  CBOP  IN  THE  SEED  BED. 

Cabbage  plants  for  a  truck  crop  are  grown  in  large  beds  prepared 
in  the  open  field.  The  seed  beds  should  be  prepared  in  a  new  place 
each  year.  The  area  should  be  one  on  which  neither  a  crop  nor  a 
seed  bed  of  cabbage  has  been  grown  for  six  or  seven  years,  to  safeguard 
the  plants  against  disease.  The  seed  is  usually  sown  broadcast  or 
in  close  drills  in  late  September  or  early  October,  in  order  that  the 
growing  plants  may  be  available  for  transplanting  to  the  field  during 
the  last  half  of  November  or  in  early  December,  according  to  the 
location  in  which  the  work  is  being  carried  on.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly,  so  as  to  insure  stocky  plants. 

In  some  localities  the  production  of  plants  for  transplanting  pur- 
poses is  an  important  conmiercial  industry.  A  few  growers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  conduct  a  business  which  enables 
them  to  supply  plants  for  transplanting  piuposes  in  carload  lots. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  however,  the  plants  for  transplanting 
are  grown  by  the  trucker  and  transferred  directly  from  the  seed  bed 
to  the  field. 

Under  normal  conditions  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  seed  in  the 
seed  bed  will  supply  plants  for  setting  an  acre  in  the  field. 

TBANSPULNTINa  TO  THE  FIELD. 

At  the  time  of  setting  the  plants  in  the  field,  if  transplanted  by 
hand,  they  should  be  lifted,  puddled,  set  with  a  dibble,  and  firmed 
by  a  second  thrust  of  the  dibble.  If  set  by  a  transplanting  machine 
the  soil  will  be  firmed  by  the  compression  wheels  or  firming  blades 
of  the  machine.  The  usual  practice  throughout  the  southern  truck- 
ing area  is  to  throw  up  ridges  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds, 
which  usually  means  that  ridges  are  made  east  and  west,  and  on  the 
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south  side  of  these  ridges,  about  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  the  cabbage  plants  are  set  13  to  18  inches  apart. 
If  at  the  time  of  transplanting  the  weather  is  warm  and  evaporation 
is  rapid  it  is  advisable  to  prune  off  about  half  the  leaf  area  of  the 
plants  in  order  that  evaporation  may  be  diminished  and  the  plant 
receive  less  check  than  it  otherwise  would. 

OUIjTIVATION. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  following  transplanting,  little  cultivation 
will  be  necessary,  as  weeds  will  grow  slowly  if  at  all. 

Cultivation  can  therefore  be  deferred  until  the  active  growing 
period  in  the  spring.     Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent 


Fio.  2.— A  field  of  cabbage,  showing  the  spring  application  of  fertilizer  to  each  alternate  "middle." 

weed  growth  wliich  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  development 
of  the  young  cabbage  plants.  After  the  side  dressing  of  fertilizer  in 
the  spring,  cultivation  will  tend  to  bring  the  soil  to  a  more  nearly 
level  condition. 

The  side  dressing  of  fertilizer  is  applied,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  to  each 
alternate  ^*  middle, ''  and  the  distributers  are  so  constructed  that  the 
fertilizer  is  applied  to  two  rows  of  plants  at  one  operation. 

ENEMIES. 

In  the   trucking   region   important   enemies  of  the  cabbage   are 

the   harlequin  cabbage    bug,   which  sometimes  causes  considerable 

damage  to  the  plant  beds  in  the  fall;  the  cabbage  worms,  which 

in  some  instances  cause  considerable  loss;  and  the  cabbage  ''louse.'' 
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10  CABBAGK 

The  harlequin  cabbage  bug. — The  most  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling the  harlequin  cabbage  bug  are:  (1)  Careful  cultural  methods, 
which  must  be  inteq)reted  to  mean  not  only  good  cultivation  but 
the  gathering  and  removal  of  all  cabbage  refuse  from  the  field  in 
the  autumn;  (2)  the  use  of  trap  or  decoy  crops  like  mustard  upon 
which  the  insects  gather  and  where  they  can  be  sprayed  with  pure 
kerosene  to  destroy  them;  (3)  gathering  of  the  adult  insects  and 
the  destruction  of  the  eggs  by  hand;  and  (4)  spraying  the  insects 
after  or  during  molting  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion,  or  whale-oil' 
soap  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  8  gallons  of  water.* 

Cabbage  worms. — The  imported  cabbage  worm  and  some  other 
species  of  cabbage  worms  can  be  effectually  controlled  by  the  use 
.of  (1)  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  50  gallons  of  water  or 
(2)  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water 
sprayed  on  the  young  plants  before  the  heads  are  well  formed.  Thb 
treatment  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  required  in  order 
to  protect  the  plants.  Where  a  few  plants  are  to  be  treated  insect 
powder  or  jjyrethrum  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  control  of  the 
insect  by  dusting  it  upon  the  plants.' 

The  cabbage  aphis. — Cabbage  aphides  or  *4ice*'  are  controlled 
by  the  use  of  contact  insecticides  such  as  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap  or  other  soaps. 

Keroeene-fioap  emulsion  is  prepared  by  combining  2  gallons  of  kerosene,  one-half 
pound  of  whale-oil  soap,  or  1  quart  of  soft  soap  with  1  gallon  of  water.  The  soap 
is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  then  poured  while  still  boiling  hot  (away  from  the 
fire)  into  the  kerosene.  The  mixture  is  then  churned  rapidly  for  about  five  minutes, 
pumping  the  liquid  back  upon  itself  by  means  of  a  force  pump  and  direct-dischaige 
nozzle  throwing  a  strong  stream.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  mixture  will  have  become 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Properly  prepared,  an  emulsion  will  keep  almost 
indefinitely,  and  should  be  diluted  only  as  needed  for  use  For  most  species  of 
aphides  the  staple  emulsion  should  be  diluted  with  from  10  to  20  parts  of  water.  In 
the  preparation  of  kerosene  emulsion  a  force  pump  is  a  necessity,  since  if  not  made 
according  to  directions  a  perfect  emulsion  is  not  formed.' 

DISEASES. 

Among  the  field  troubles  to  which  the  cabbage  is  subject  none  is  of 
greater  economic  importance  than  clubroot.  This  disease  is  peculiar 
in  its  method  of  attack  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  perpetuates 
itself.  The  chief  danger  with  this  disease  arises  from  the  fact  that 
either  the  seed  bed  or  the  field  may  be  infected  and  thus  contaminate 
the  crop.  There  is  a  danger  then  in  purchasing  plants.  Infected 
plants  purchased  from  a  clubroot  seed  bed  might  be  the  means  of 
contaminating  one^s  cabbage  land  with  the  disease.  Clubroot  is  a 
persistent  malady.     It  will  remain  in  the  soil  for  five  to  seven  years. 

»  See  Circular  No.  103  ol  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
«  See  Circular  No  60  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
»  See  Circular  No.  80  ol  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
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Land  so  infected  should  not  be  used  for  cabbage,  turnips,  rape,  mus- 
tard, or  any  other  plant  of  the  cabbage  family.  The  rotation  of 
crops  to  the  exclusion  of  all  cabbage-Uke  plants  for  a  term  of  years 
i3  the  only  safe  way  of  ridding  the  land  of  the  disease.  This  applies 
with  equal  force  to  both  seed  bed  and  field. 

Cabbage  plants  should  never  be  grown  in  a  seed  bed  from  which 
plants  showing  clubroot  have  been  taken,  and  a  field  producing  cab- 
bage vdth  clubroot  should  not  be  replanted  in  cabbage  for  at  least 
seven  years.  This  indicates  the  importance  of  using  every  known 
precaution  against  the  introduction  of  this  disease.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  remedy  known  except  the  following  ^'Don'ts^': 

(1)  Don't  BOW  cabbage  seed  on  soil  infected  with  clubroot. 

(2)  Don't  plant  plants  grown  in  a  clubroot  infected  seed  bed. 

(3)  Don't  use  manure  containing  roots  of  cabbage  infected  with  clubroot  on  ground 
intended  for  the  cultiu^  of  cabbage  or  any  of  its  close  relatives. 

(4)  Don't  plant  cabbage  on  an  infected  field  within  six  or  seven  years  after  a  dis- 
eased crop  has  been  harvested. 

(5)  Don't  grow  turnips,  rape,  mustard,  or  other  cabbage-like  plants  on  clubroot 
infected  soil  imless  you  wish  to  perpetuate  the  disease. 

Among  the  diseases  which  are  at  the  present  time  causing  con- 
siderable annoyance  to  cabbage  growers  is  one  of  a  physiological 
nature  which  has  been  brought  about  by  improper  handling  of  the 
soil.  This  trouble,  it  is  believed,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
excessive  quantities  of  mineral  fertilizers  have  been  used  in  a  system 
of  farming  which  has  not  provided  a  proper  rotation.  The  result  is 
that  the  organic  matter,  which  is  naturally  very  low  in  these  soils, 
has  been  used  up  and  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  coimt^r- 
act  or  neutraUze  the  effect  of  the  mineral  fertilizers.  The  result  is 
that  the  plants  are  practically  starved  to  death  in  the  presence  of  an 
abundant  food  supply  on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  presented 
in  the  proper  form.  Investigations  now  under  way  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  clearly  indicate  this  to  be  the  case,  and  from  what 
we  know  of  the  value  of  organic  matter,  such  as  stable  manure  and 
green  crops  turned  imder  in  other  agricultural  operations,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  benefits  which  have  come  from 
proper  crop  rotation  in  other  localities  will  be  equally  as  great  in  the 

trucking  region. 

HARVESTING. 

Cabbage  which  is  grown  as  a  truck  crop  is  harvested  as  soon  as  it 
has  attained  sufficient  size  to  be  placed  upon  the  market,  regardless  of 
its  stage  of  maturity.  The  first  shipments  of  cabbage  from  the  truck- 
ing regions  consist  of  very  small,  immature  heads,  often  with  many 
loose  leaves  upon  them.  As  the  season  advances,  the  quality  of  the 
product  improves  until  the  heads  are  very  closely  trimmed  and  care- 
fully packed.     The  customary  practice  is  to  drive  a  horse  and  cart  in 
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charge  of  a  gang  of  harvesters  across  the  field.  Each  man  follows 
two  or  three  rows,  according  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  cab- 
bage, with  a  strong  knife  cuts  all  sufficiently  developed  heads  from 
the  rows  as  he   passes,  and  tosses  them  into  the  cart,  as  shown  in 


Fio.  3.— Ilan'esllng  cabbage  near  Portsmouth,  Va. 


figure  3.  The  harvested  heads  are  packed  either  in  crates  or  in 
barrels  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  grown.  Cabbages 
from  the  Florida  and  Charleston  region  are  largely  shipped  in  crates 


1 
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I 
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Fia.  4.~The  type  of  cabbage  crate  used  in  the  Charleston  area. 

similar  to  those  shown  in  figure  4,  wliile  cabbages  from  the  Norfolk 
area  are  extensively  packed  in  ventilated  barrels  similar  to  those 
shown  in  figure  5,  although  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop 
from  this  region  is  packed  and  shipped  in  crates. 
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VABIETIBS. 

The  varieties  of  cabbage  used  in  the  trucking  section  are  practically 
limited  to  the  Wakefield  type.  There  are  two  strains  of  this  type  of 
cabbage  now  extensively  employed:  The  true  Jersey  Wakefield,  with 
its  small,  acutely  pointed  tip  and  very  firm,  tender  flesh  of  high 
quaUty,  and  the  Charleston  Wakefield,  which  is  broader,  somewhat 
flatter,  more  obtusely  pointed,  and  slightly  more  angular  in  cross 
Section  than  the  Jersey  type.  These  two  strains  of  cabbage  are  well 
illustrated  in  figure  6. 

MABKETING. 

Cabbages  from  the  trucking  region  are  chiefly  marketed  in  carload 
lots.     Long-distance  shipments  of  truck  crops  of  all  classes  are  most 


Fig.  5.— Cabbage  barrels  used  in  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  region. 

economically  handled  in  this  manner;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  trucking  enterprises  of  the  countrj^  on  their  present 
scale  unless  it  were  possible  to  ship  such  commodities  in  carload  lots. 

The  truck-crop  cabbage  business  is  at  present  chiefly  conducted  on 
a  commission  basis,  although  in  a  few  sections  crops  are  grown  under 
contract.  Owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  early  cabbage,  it  is 
probable  that  the  crop  will  always  be  extensively  handled  on  com- 
mission. 

An  item  that  should  be  considered  by  the  grower  of  early  cabbage 
for  the  northern  markets  is  the  quantity  of  cabbage  placed  in  storage 
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from  the  northern  fields.  A  short  crop  of  late  cabbage  at  the  North 
means  good  prices  for  early  southern-grown  cabbage.  Low  prices 
and  heavy  storage  of  the  northern-grown  fall  cabbage  usually  mean 
low  returns  for  early  southern-grown  cabbage.  The  importance  to 
the  southern  truck  farmer  of  keeping  close  tab  on  the  hold-over  crop 
of  the  North  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  the  loser  is  obvious. 

CABBAGE  AS  A  MABKET-OABDElf  GEOP. 

EXTENT  OP  PBODUOTION. 

Cabbage  is  a  crop  which  is  grown  by  every  market  gardener 
located  within  wagon-hauling  distance  of  an  important  center  of 

consumption.  The 
statistics  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cul- 
tivation of  cabbage 
clearly  indicate  the 
fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  important 
crops  grown  by  mar- 
ket gardeners.  The 
counties  near  each  of 
the  important  cen- 
ters of  population  of 
the  United  States  are 
almost  universally 
'  •  credited  with  a  con- 

siderable acreage  of 
cabbage,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  garden- 
ers of  these  regions 
have  given  consider- 
able attention  to  the 
production   of  this 

crop. 

SOU.. 

The   soil  for  cab- 

FiG.  G.— Wakefield  strains  of  cabbage:  A  ,  Charleston  Wakefield;  B,  Jer.     ba^e    mUSt     neceSSa- 
sey  Wakefield.  .?^  -         i-/* 

ruy  vary  m  different 
localities.  In  one  area  it  may  be  of  an  alluvial  character,  while  in  an- 
other it  may  be  sedentary,  and  in  still  anotherit  maybe  characteristic 
glacial  drift.  The  fact  that  cabbage  grows  well  in  all  these  soils  indi- 
cates its  adaptation  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  The  main  thing 
with  cabbage  is  an  abundant  supply  of  immediately  available  plant 
food .  Market  gardeners  rely  chiefly  upon  stable  manure  for  their  supply 
of  plant  food.     Fertilizers  also  form  an  important  item  in  the  expense 
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of  producing  cabbage  as  a  market-garden  crop,  the  quantity  used 
depending  upon  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  supply  of  stable 
manure.  The  fertilizers  chiefly  used  carry  a  liberal  percentage  of 
available  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
(often  as  much  as  4  or  5  per  cent),  6  to  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  potash.  As  a  result  of  the  wise  use  of  manure 
and  fertilizers  the  soils  of  the  market-gardening  zone  around  any  city 
or  large  town  rapidly  improve  in  fertility  and  the  gardener  is  able  to 
grow  a  greater  variety  and  larger  quantities  of  products. 

In  the  truck-farming  area  a  few  special  crops  are  grown  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  while  in  market-garden  regions  a  great  many  crops 
are  grown  in  succession  on  a  comparatively  restricted  area.  Truck 
farming  is  in  reaUty  extensive  market  gardening,  while  market  garden- 
ing is  the  most  intensive  form  of  farming.  It  is  the  practice  of  many 
market  gardeners  to  plant  coarse-growing,  long-season  crops  far 
apart  and  to  interplant  one,  two,  or  even  three  short-season,  quick- 
maturing  crops  between  them,  or  a  quick-growing,  short-season 
crop  may  be  planted  and  between  the  rows  a  crop  requiring  a  longer 
season,  so  that  as  the  quick-growing  crop  is  harvested  the  whole 
area  is  given  up  to  the  longer  season  crop.  Cabbage  is  frequently 
made  the  basis  of  such  a  combination.  Sometimes  lettuce  and 
radishes  are  grown  between  the  rows  of  cabbage.  Sometimes  cab- 
bage is  planted  between  the  rows  of  early  beets,  while  late  potatoes 
are  frequently  planted  between  the  rows  of  early  cabbage.  The 
various  combinations  of  such  crops  are  too  numerous  to  be  cata- 
logued. 

YOUNG  PLANTS  FOB  THE  MARKET  GARDEN. 

The  preparation  of  cabbage  plants  for  the  use  of  the  market  gar- 
dener in  the  North  is  a  different  matter  from  growing  plants  for  use 
on  a  truck  farm  in  the  South.  The  market  gardener  at  most  grows 
only  a  few  thousand  heads.  The  seed  for  these  can  be  sown  on  an 
area  covered  by  a  hotbed  or  cold-frame  sash.  The  extra-early  crop 
is  either  started  in  the  open  in  September  and  transplanted  to  a  cold 
frame  as  the  frosty  nights  come  on,  to  be  protected  through  the 
winter  by  sash  and  shutters  and  transplanted  to  the  open  as  soon  as 
the  groimd  can  be  worked  in  the  spring,  or  the  plants  may  be  started 
in  a  hotbed  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  depend- 
ing upon  the  locality,  and  hardened  off  as  the  days  grow  milder  by 
lifting  the  sash. 

Plants  grown  and  hardened  off  in  this  way  are  nearly  as  hardy  as 
cold-frame  wintered  plants.  They  can  with  safety  be  transplanted 
to  the  open  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  warrant.  As  a 
rule,  hotbed-grown  plants  do  not  head  as  quickly  as  wintered  plants; 
on  the  other  hand  there  will  be  fewer  plants  that  shoot  to  seed.     The 
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grower  will  therefore  use  the  plan  best  adapted  to  his  cropping  sys- 
tem, and  may  employ  both  plans  in  order  that  the  peculiarities  of 
the  seasons  may  be  most  advantageously  met.  In  some  seasons  the 
wintered  plants  give  best  results,  while  other  seasons  seem  to  favor 
the  hotbed  product.  The  use  of  both  plans  will  safeguard  the  crop 
to  the  greatest  degree. 

SETTINa  PLANTS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  cabbage  plants  are  usually  set  in  the  field  in  rows  about  30 
inches  apart  and  13  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  For  the  extra- 
early  crop  the  Jersey  Wakefield  is  extensively  employed.  A  later 
variety  may  be  sown  in  the  hotbed  at  the  same  time  and  the  plants 
given  similar  treatment,  but  since  the  late  sort  requires  a  longer 
season  it  will  form  a  succession  with  the  Wakefield  enabling  the 
gardener  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply  up  to  the  time  when  he 
can  utilize  the  crop  grown  from  seed  sown  in  April  or  May  in  the 
open,  the  plants  of  which  are  usually  transplanted  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York  to  the  open  field  from  June  20  to  July  1.  This  crop  pro- 
vides the  fall  supply  of  cabbage  for  the  market,  and  when  treated 
as  a  field  crop  is  used  by  the  sauerkraut  factories  and  the  storage 
houses,  and  is  marketed  in  carload  lots  in  the  southern  cities  and 
towns  where  extensive  manufacturing  enterprises  are  conducted. 

CULTIVATION. 

Among  market  gardeners  it  is  a  conmion  expression  that  *' cabbage 
should  be  hoed  every  day.''  Perhaps  no  other  crop  responds  more 
quickly  to  good  cultivation  and  an  ample  food  supply.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  explanation  of  the  above  quoted  expression.  In 
cultivating  cabbage  the  work  should  be  frequent  and  thorough,  but 
the  cultivation  should  not  be  deep.  The  aim  should  be  to  destroy 
all  competing  weeds  and  to  maintain  a  loose,  friable  layer  of  soil  about 
2  inches  deep  over  the  surface  of  the  area  devoted  to  cabbage. 

HARVESTING. 

The  early  cabbage  which  is  grown  by  the  market  gardener  is  cut, 
carefully  trimmed,  and  marketed  from  his  wagon  or  stall.  The 
later  crop  which  is  harvested  in  the  fall  may  not  be  marketed  imme- 
diately, but  may  be  stored  temporarily  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated 
building,  in  which  case  the  heads  are  usually  cut  from  the  stalks, 
carefully  trimmed,  and  stored  in  small  bins  or  on  shelves.  If  such 
facilities  are  not  available  an  area  on  a  well-drained  portion  of  the 
field  is  prepared  for  the  storage  of  the  cabbage.  The  preparation 
usually  consists  in  leveling  an  area  wide  enough  to  allow  about  5 
heads  of  cabbage  to  be  placed,  roots  up,  in  a  continuous  row  or 
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belt,  as  suggested  in  figure  7.  The  outer  leaves  are  all  preserved 
and  carefully  wrapped  around  the  heads  as  they  are  placed,  after 
which  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  marsh  hay,  and, 
as  the  weather  increases  in  severity,  with  a  slight  layer  of  earth.  In 
the  milder  portions  of  the  country  this  protection  is  employed  for  the 
whole  winter.  Farther  north  the  soil  layer  must  be  increased,  and 
where  winters  are  severe  storage  houses  should  be  used  rather  than 
this  primitive  method  of  storing. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  stored  on  a  more  extensive  scale  it  may  be 
placed  on  a  ventilated  platform  and  piled  in  long  ricks,  as  suggested 
in  figure  8,  and  then  covered  with  rye  straw  and  a  layer  of  earth. 

VABIETIBS. 

The  varieties  of  cabbage  used  by  market  gardeners  include  not  only 
the  Jersey  Wakefield  for  extra  early,  but  a  variety  of  the  early-summer 


Fio.  7.— Method  of  storing  cabbage  on  a  small  scale  at  the  North. 

or  sure-head  type  for  the  midseason,  with  some  of  the  Flat  Dutch 
sorts  as  the  main  fall  crop. 

CABBAGE  AS  A  FAEM  GEOP. 

RANGE  OP  CUI-TTJBE. 

Cabbage  finds  its.  most  congenial  habitat  as  a  farm  crop  in  the 

northern  tier  of  States,  including  those  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes, 

the  New  England  States,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 

and  Missouri.     New  York  grows  almost  three  times  the  acreage  of 

any  other  State  as  a  farm  crop.     It  is  this  farm  crop  of  cabbage 

which  finds  its  way  to  the  sauerkraut  factories,  to  the  cities  of  both 

the  North  and  South  as  the  cool  days  of  fall  and  early  winter  come 

on,  and  to  the  large  storage  houses  distributed  through  New  York 

and  Wisconsin. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  upon  which  cabbage  is  most  extensively  grown  in  this 
region  is  either  rich  alluvial  bottom  land  or  the  rich  prairies  of 
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the  States  west  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Cabbage  is  a  bulky- 
product  and  usually  does  not  sell  for  a  very  high  price  per  ton,  but 
the  large  tonnage  produced  per  acre  and  the  fact  that  it  is  consumed 
by  all  classes  account  very  largely  for  the  extensive  acreage  grown 
throughout  the  area  of  dense  population. 

PBEPABATION  OF  THE  LAND. 

Where  grown  as  a  farm  crop  cabbage  is  used  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  a  crop  rotation  for  the  farm,  and  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  clover  sod  turned  down  in  the  year  when  clover  is  turned  under 


Fio.  8.— Method  of  piling  cabbage  for  storage  over  a  board-covered  trench,  to  allow  ventilation  when 

earth  Is  used  for  protection. 

to  provide  for  other  crops.  A  coumion  rotation  is  to  use  corn,  followed 
by  oats  with  wliich  clover  is  sown.  The  clover  is  cut  one  season  and 
turned  under  the  following  spring,  the  area  being  devoted  to  cabbage 
and  potatoes.  The  clover  sod  is  supplemented  by  a  heavy  dressing 
of  stable  manure  on  the  portion  to  be  devoted  to  cabbage.  If  manure 
is  not  available  the  necessary  supply  of  plant  food  is  made  up  by  the 
use  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  carrying  3i  or  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
6  or  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  potash, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

STABTING  THE  SEEDLINGS. 

When  cabbage  is  grown  as  a  farm  crop  the  seed  bed  is  prepared  in 
the  open  in  a  sheltered  place.     In  the  latitude  of  central  New  York 
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seeds  are  sown  in  the  open  early  in  May.  The  young  plants  are  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  should  be  ready  to  transplant  to  the  field  about 
June  20. 

The  choice  of  the  site  for  the  seed  bed  may  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  whole  enterprise.  The  vigor  of  the  plants  and  their 
freedom  from  disease  are  factors  of  prime  importance.  The  seed  bed 
should,  therefore,  be  located  only  on  areas  known  to  be  free  from 
clubroot  and  rot  organisms.  Areas  where  cabbage  has  been  grown 
or  where  cabbage  plants  have  been  propagated  in  previous  years  are 
to  be  avoided,  as  are  also  manures  containing  cabbage  refuse.     The 


Fio.  9.— Trunsplanting  maohiue  In  operation. 

manure  from  stalls  or  pigsties  where  cabbage  has  been  fed  is  to  be 
avoided  on  account  of  its  liability  to  carry  clubroot  and  rot  organisms. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

In  some  localities  it  is  customary  to  set  the  plants  in  check  rows 
about  30  inches  apart  each  way,  so  that  they  can  be  cultivated  in 
both  directions.  In  other  sections  the  plants  are  set  in  rows  one 
way  only,  and  are  placed  18  to  24  inches  apart  in  the  row.  With 
the  large-growing  late  sorts,  however,  30  inches  between  the  plants 
in  the  row  is  not  too  much  space.  If  the  transplanting  is  to  be  done 
by  hand  it  will  be  performed  by  puddling  the  plants  and  setting  them 
with  a  dibble.     If  carried  on  very  extensively  the  work  can,  as  a  rule, 
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be  more  economically  done  by  utilizing  one  of  the  horsepower  trans- 
planters, such  as  is  shown  in  figure  9,  in  which  case  the  plants  are 
frequently  set  about  20  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  cultivated  in  oae 
direction  only.  Painstaking  growers,  however,  mark  the  field  30 
inches  apart  in  one  direction  and  drive  the  plant-setting  machine 
at  right  angles  to  these  marks,  thus  enabling  the  setters  to  place  the 
plants  in  checkrows  30  by  36  inches  apart. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  plants  at  better  intervals 
and  permits  of  cultivation  in  both  directions  early  in  the  season. 

As  «oon  as  the  plants  have  been  set  in  the  field,  cultivation  is 
started  and  kept  up  with  suitable  implements,  depending  upon  the 
size  and  character  of  the  plants,  until  the  cultivator  can  no  longer 
be  run  between  the  expanded  leaves  of  the  crop.  Attention  from 
this  time  on  is  necessary  to  protect  the  crop  from  insect  enemies, 
such  as  the  cabbage  worms  and  the  aphides  or  "lice."     (See  p.  10.) 

HAB.  VESTING. 

At  harvest  time,. whether  the  cabbage  is  to  be  shipped,  carried  to 
the  sauerkraut  factory,  or  stored,  a  wagon  provided  with  a  very  deep 
body  is  driven  across  the  field,  the  heads  of  two  rows  having  been 
cut  and  laid  at  one  side  in  advance  of  the  team.  Men  accompany  the 
team  and  gather  the  heads  which  have  been  cut,  carefully  trim  them 
and  gently  toss  them  to  a  person  in  the  wagon,  who  loads  them  with 
equal  care.  Heads  intended  for  long  shipment  or  for  storage  should 
be  very  carefully  handled,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or  in  any  way  injure  them. 
In  unloading  to  the  car  or  storage  house  the  same  precautions  in 
careful  handling  should  be  observed  as  in  gathering  from  the  field. 

VARIETIES. 

The  varieties  which  may  be  used  for  field  cultivation  depend  upon 
the^jurpose  for  which  the  cabbage  is  intended.  If  for  sauerkraut  or 
for  immediate  consumption,  the  Flat  Dutch  type  from  American- 
grown  seed  is  extensively  employed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  irrigated  section  of  Colorado,  in  the  vicinity  of  Greeley, 
where  cabbage  is  grown  for  sauerkraut,  a  variety  known  as  Scotch 
Cross  is  almost  universally  grown. 

If  the  cabbage  is  intended  for  storage  the  Danish  Ball  Head  from 
imported  seed  is  almost  exclusively  used. 

STORAGE. 

The  •  prerequisites  for  the  successful  storing  of  cabbages  are  : 
(1)  CarefiiHy  grown  and  carefully  handled  heads  of  a  sort  well  adapted 
for  storihg;  (2)  storage  warehouses  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to 
prevent  drip  from  the  ceiling  or  roof  striking  the  stored  heads;  and 
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(3)  such  an  arrangement  and  control  of  the  ventilation  and  tempera- 
tuie  of  the  building  as  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
cabbage  while  in  storage. 

The  Danish  Ball  Head  from  imported  seed,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
the  variety  chiefly  grown  for  storage  purposes.  The  heads  should  be 
very  carefully  cut  and  closely  trinmied  so  that  no  loose  leaves  get  into 
the  storage  house.  In  hauling  cabbage  from  the  field  to  the  store- 
house, spring  wagons  sliould  be  used  and  the  heads  should  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  and  never  tlu'own  into  the  wagon  body.  The 
same  care  should  be  observed  in  placing  the  heads  in  storage. 

The  general  type  of  construction  employed  in  conime'rcial  storage 
houses  is  that  of  a  broad,  low  house  with  an  alley  sufiiciently  wide 


FiQ.  10.~Frostproof  storage  house  for  cabbage  on  a  New  York  farm 

to  admit  a  team  and  wagon  tlu-ough  the  center,  and  with  the  storage 
bins  or  shelves  arranged  on  either  side. 

For  farm  storage  the  type  of  house  illustrated  in  figure  10  is  very 
satisfactory.  There  are  no  walks  or  driveways  in  tlus  house  and 
therefore  no  waste  space.  At  storage  time  the  cabbages  are  received 
through  the  windows,  and  they  may  be  discharged  either  through  the 
\ivTndows  or  through  the  door.  If  the  heads  are  to  be  stored  in  bins, 
the  bins  should  be  narrow  and  not  more  than  16  or  18  feet  from 
front  to  back,  and  the  heads  not  more  than  6  Or  7  feet  in  depth 
in  each  bin.  Several  bins  may  be  placed  one  above  anotlier  in 
the  same  section  by  placing  a  waterproof  flooring  between  the  bms, 
so  that  the  drip  caused  by  decaying  cabbage  or  other  condensation 
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can  not  reach  the  lower  bin  from  the  one  above.  This  plan  of  storage 
is  not,  in  general,  as  satisfactory  as  to  store  the  cabbage  on  shelves, 
as  shown  in  figure  11.  As  is  suggested  in  the  figure,  the  heads  may 
be  stored  in  single  layers  or  in  layers  two  or  three  deep  on  the  shelves. 
Precautions  should  be  taken  to  provide  an  area  way  between  the 
outside  wall  of  the  building  and  the  storage  bins  or  shelves. 

The  walls  of  the  building  should  be  so  made  as  to  provide  a  dead- 
air  space  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  frost.  If  the  walls  are  made  of 
brick,  two  4-inch  walls  could  be  laid  up  and  tied  by  a  header  course, 
so  as  to  provide  an  air  space  2  or  3  inches  wide  between  the  two  walls; 
or  a  solid  9-inch  wall  may  be  constructed  and  either  a  tongued  and 


Fio.  11.— Interior  arrangement  of  a  cabbage  storage  house  showing  the  method  of  placing  the  heads  on 

the  shelves. 

grooved  wall  or  a  lath-and-plaster  wall  placed  on  the  inside  by  the 
use  of  furring  strips.  The  roof  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable 
outer  covering,  either  of  shingles,  of  steel,  or  of  composition,  and 
should  have  an  inner  lining  so  built  as  to  provide  a  dead-air  space. 
If  the  inner  lining  is  made  of  lumber  the  boards  should  run  parallel 
with  the  rafters  rather  than  at  right  angles  to  them,  so  that  condensa 
tion  may  flow  to  the  eaves  rather  than  fall  from  each  joint.  Exits 
for  warm  air  should  be  provided  by  ample  ventilators  along  the  ridge, 
provided  with  dampers,  which  can  be  controlled  by  ropes  extending 
to  the  passageways.  Cold  air  from  the  outside  can  be  admitted  through 
apertures  in  the   foundation  by  means  of  large   terra-cotta  pipes 
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provided  with  wire  netting  over  the  outer  end  and  suitable  dampers 
or  shutters  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  intake  of  air  can  be  controlled. 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  management  of  a  storage  warehouse  is  to 
have  disease-free,  well-matured,  firm,  carefully-handled  stock  grown 
from  high-grade  seed  and  the  storage  house  so  constructed  that  the 
temperature  can  be  lowered  and  maintained  as  near  34®  F.  as  possible 
throughout  the  whole  storage  i>eriod.  This  means  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  to  take  advantage  of  cool,  frosty  nights  which 
occur  during  the  storage  period,  and  as  soon  as  the  house  is  filled  to 
keep  it  closed  during  the  day  and  open  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
night  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  low  night  temperatures.  The  other 
extreme  of  too  low  temperature  should  also  be  provided  against. 
During  protracted  cold  spells  the  temperature  inside  the  storage  house 
may  get  dangerously  low.  To  guard  against  loss  from  freezing,  oil 
heaters  are  placed  at  suitable  intervals  in  the  walks  and  alleys  to 
maintain  the  temperature  above  the  danger  point. 

Storage  troubles  are  more  largely  the  result  of  careless  handling 
and  bad  ventilation  than  of  diseases.  Practically  all  of  the  rotting 
which  takes  place  during  the  storage  period  is  the  result  of  saprophytic 
organisms  attacking  the  badly  handled  or  slightly  diseased  heads 
under  bad  storage  conditions.  Poor  cultivation,  bad  harvesting 
methods,  a  long  haul  to  storage,  and  rough  handling  in  unloading  and 
storing  are  all  to  be  avoided  if  cabbage  is  to  be  kept  successfully 
through  the  storage  period. 

Further  information  as  to  the  decay  of  cabbage  in  storage  will  be 
found  in  Circular  No.  39  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  ''The  Decay  of  Cabbage  in 
Storage:  Its  Cause  and  Prevention." 


[A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Fanners'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 
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Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
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lished as  a  Fanners'  Bulletin. 

The  production  of  onion  seed  and  sets  is  of  considerable  importance 
from  both  a  truck-crop  and  farm  standpoint.    As  the  handling  of 
these  crops  requires  a  knowledge  of  special  methods  of  culture  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  the  information  herein  contained. 
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Wm.  a.  Tayu)r, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 
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THE  HOME  PRODUCTION  OF  ONION  SEED 

AND  sets; 


INTBODXrCTION. 

Many  of  the  leading  onion  growers  of  the  Northern  States  are  now 
raising  their  own  supplies  of  seed,  for  by  so  doing  they  can  procure 
a  better  grade  than  is  obtainable  in  the  general  market.  During  the 
early  history  of  onion-seed  growing  in  this  country  the  crop  was 
practically  all  produced  in  small  plantings.  Later  the  production 
of  seed  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  or  speculative  growers. 
During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  return  to  former 
conditions. 

Formerly  the  supply  of  onion  seed  came  from  farmers  who  selected 
seed  bulbs  of  a  uniform  type  year  after  year  and  in  so  doing  estab- 
li^ed  a  definite  strain ;  these  bulbs  were  chosen  from  the  entire  crop 
of  marketable  onions,  which  permitted  the  selection  of  only  those  of 
the  type  desired  for  seed.  In  so  doing  the  farmers  were  practicing 
selection,  all  bulbs  not  conforming  to  the  desired  type  being  dis- 
carded. In  commercial  onion-seed  growing,  where  the  bulbs  are 
grown  exclusively  for  seed  purposes,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
discard  all  those  that  do  not  conform  to  the  desired  type. 

It  is  customary  for  growers  to  select  very  carefully  the  few  mother 
bulbs  necessary  to  produce  stock  seed  from  which  to  grow  their 
commercial  crop  of  seed.  In  cases  where  commercial  seed  growers 
are  short  of  bulbs  for  seed  purposes,  they  frequently  go  into  the 
market  and  purchase  the  best  obtainable  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Where  a  farmer  is  producing  three  or  four  thousand  bushels  of 
onions  for  the  market  from  pedigree  seed,  it  will  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  for  him  to  select  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  extra 
fine  bulbs  of  the  type  desired  for  seed.    Onion  seed  produced  in  this 

*Por  the  culture  of  onions  for  the  general  market,  see  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  354,  en- 
titled "  Onion  Culture/*  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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manner  from  selected  bulbs  and  sold  at  $1.50  a  pound  will  in  the  end 
be  cheaper  than  seed  at  40  cents  a  pound  that  has  come  from  a  mis- 
cellaneous lot  of  bulbs  taken  as  they  run,  without  selection. 

Unfortunately,  the  home  production  of  onion  seed  is  now  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  market  price  of  onions  the  previous  season. 
Many  growers  plant  for  seed  only  when  they  have  failed  to  sell  their 
crop,  thus  giving  uncertainty  and  irregularity  to  the  enterprise. 
There  are  a  few  farmers  who  plant  a  fairly  uniform  quantity  of  bulbs 
for  seed  each  year,  and  who  are  making  a  decided  success  of  the  work. 

Certain  growers  are  better  equipped  than  are  others  for  the  grow- 
ing and  handling  of  the  seed,  and  thus  are  in  position  to  supply  seed 
for  the^entire  community.  It  has  been  found  that  carefully  grown 
seed  planted  in  the  same  general  locality  in  which  it  is  produced  will 
give  better  results  than  seed  brought  from  a  distance;  this  is  espe- 
cially true  in  northern  localities,  where  the  season  of  growth  is  short, 
as  southern-grown  seed  requires  a  longer  season  for  its  maturity. 

The  production  of  onion  sets  has  been  confined  to  a  few  localities. 
Now,  however,  the  industry  is  receiving  more  general  attention. 
Sets  may  be  produced  under  a  reasonably  wide  range  of  conditions, 
but  in  order  to  be  successful  it  is  essential  that  the  grower  should 
fully  understand  the  principles  and  methods  involved.  The  produc- 
tion of  onion  seed  and  sets  is  an  important  phase  of  the  general  onion 
industry,  but  owing  to  its  more  local  nature  it  is  treated  separately. 

HOME  PEODXrCTION  OF  ONION  SEED. 
SELECTION  AND  CABE  OF  BULBS  FOB  SEED. 

The  bulbs,  or  "  mother  bulbs,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  for  the 
production  of  onion  seed  should  be  grown  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  intended  for  marketing,  except  that  more  care  should  be  taken 
throughout.  Some  seed  growers  prefer  to  use  6  pounds  of  seed  to 
an  acre  for  the  production  of  seed  bulbs  instead  of  4  pounds,  as  ordi- 
narily used  in  growing  for  market,  in  order  that  the  bulbs  may  crowd 
and  not  become  too  large.  The  planting,  culture,  and  harvesting  of 
the  bulbs  are  practically  the  same  as  for  first-class  marketable  stock. 

Onion-seed  growing  is  a  two-year  process  and  two  crops  are  con- 
stantly to  be  cared  for.  After  growing  the  bulbs  the  first  summer 
they  must  be  stored  over  winter  and  replanted  the  following  spring 
for  the  production  of  seed.  Meantime  the  crop  for  the  next  years 
planting  must  be  coming  on  in  order  to  have  a  crop  of  seed  every 
year. 

Onion  seed  can  not  be  grown  profitably  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  various  reasons.  Proper  soil  conditions  are  essential;  also  a  cli- 
mate that  is  free  from  extremes  of  temperature  and  rainfall.    Cer- 
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tain  localities  in  the  Northeastern  States  near  the  ocean,  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  again  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  production  of  onion  seed. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  growing  of  the  best  seed  is  a  clear-cui 
ideal  of  the  exact  shape,  form,  color,  and  general  characteristics 
sought  in  the  variety  being  grown.  The  second  requisite  is  the  grow- 
ing of  seed  from  bulbs  of  that  exact  type  for  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  generations. 

Two  selections  should  be  made,  the  first  to  include  but  a*  small 
number  of  the  very  finest  and  most  ideal  bulbs  from  which  to  pro- 
duce the  stock  seed  to  be  used  the  following  year  for  the  growing  of 
the  seed  bulbs,  and  the  second  to  include  the  bulbs  from  which  to 
grow  the  supply  of  seed  for  the  market.  By  keeping  the  very  best 
stock  separate  and  using  the  product  for  propagation  the  entire 
strain  will  be  gradually  improved.  Bulbs  a  trifle  below  the  ideal 
market  size,  or  about  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  the  most  profit- 
able for  seed  production. 

CABE  OF  BULBS  DUBING  WINTEB. 

Bulbs  that  are  to  be  used  for  seed  production  should  be  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  ripe  in  the  field.  After  pulling  they  should  be 
stored  in  crates  under  a  roof  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation and  be  protected  from  sun  and  rain.  Before  freezing 
weather  begins  the  onions  should  be  graded  and  removed  to  a  house 
where  both  ventilation  and  temperature  can  b©  controlled. 

The  temperature  of  the  storage  house  should  at  no  time  be  so  low 
as  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  become  frosted.  A  temperature  of  32°  F.  for 
a  short  period  will  do  no  harm,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
If  the  bulbs  become  frosted,  heated,  or  sweated  in  storage  they  will 
sprout  before  planting  time  and  be  greatly  injure<l  for  seeil  purposes. 
In  general,  the  storage  conditions  should  be  the  same  as  for  market- 
able onions. 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GBOWING  OF  ONION  SEED. 

Two  types  of  soil  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  growing  onion 
seed.  The  soil  upon  which  the  bulbs  are  grown  from  seed  should  be 
ijuite  rich  and  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  and  moisture. 
Good,  rich,  sandy  loam  is  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  bulbs. 
For  the  production  of  seed  from  bulbs  a  soil  that  is  well  drained, 
fertile,  and  of  a  loamy  nature  is  desirable.  It  is  customary  to  grow 
the  bulbs  the  first  season  (m  rich  bottom  land  and  to  grow  the 
seed  the  second  season  on  well-drained  upland.  Soils  containing  an 
abundance  of  lime,  such  as  are  suited  to  the  successful  production  of 
wheat,  are  adapted  to  onion-seed  growing.  The  soil  should  be  free 
from  weed  seeds  and  in  a  good  state  of  tilth. 
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The  bulbs  for  seed  growing  should  not  be  set  in  a  soil  containing 
large  quantities  of  fresh  stable  manure  or  green  vegetable  matter, 
but  rather  in  a  soil  where  some  cultivated  crop,  such  as  corn,  has  been 
grown  the  previous  season.  Commercial  fertilizers  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  G  to  8  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  6  to  8  per  cent  of  potash  can  be  useil  to  advantage  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

PBEPABATION  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  setting  the  bulbs  apply  the  fertilizer 
and  reduce  the  soil  to  a  good  state  of  tilth.  Then  mark  off  the  land 
in  rows  about  2^  to  3^  feet  apart  by  means  of  a  one-horse  plow,  a 


Fic   1. — Method  of  Hotting  out  bulbs  for  seed  production. 

corn  marker,  or  some  tool  that  will  leave  a  decided  furrow  in  which 
to  set  the  bulbs.  In  some  sections  the  rows  are  placed  as  close  as  2 
feet,  but  this  hinders  cultivation. 

The  bulbs  should  be  placed  by  hand  (fig.  !)•  root  downward, 
from  3  to  6  inches  apart,  center  to  center,  in  the  furrow.  The  usual 
rule  is  to  so  set  the  bulbs  that  the  distance  between  them  will  be 
about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  bulbs.  The  quantity  of  bulbs  that 
may  be  set  on  an  acre  will  depend  largely  upon  their  size,  but  may 
be  as  high  as  250  bushels.  'NMiere  the  seed  is  to  be  employed  for 
growing  sets  and  overgrown  sets  are  used  as  "  mother  "  bulbs  the 
quantity  required  may  be  as  low  as  50  bushels  to  the  acre.     The 
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bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  sufficiently  deep  to  be  entirely 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  when  covered.  As  growth  proceeds,  the 
soil  should  be  drawn  around  the  bulbs  to  form  a  support  for  the 
seed  stalks. 

CULTIVATION. 

Shallow  cultivation  should  be  given  throughout,  the  object  being 
to  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds  and  the  soil  worked  toward  the 
plants.  Very  little  handwork  will  be  necessarj^  except,  perhaps,  to 
go  through  after  the  seed  heads  have  formed,  remove  the  weeds,  and 
draw  the  soil  around  the  plants  to  hold  the  stalks  erect  and  prevent 
the  seed  heads  from  blowing  down  and  coming  in  contact  with  the 
soil. 


Fig.  2. — Field  of  onion  seed  a  short  time  before  harvesting. 

TIME  AND  MANNER  OF  GATHEBING  THE  SEED. 

The  proper  time  to  gather  the  seed  is  when  the  inside  of  the  grain 
has  reached  the  dough  stage.  Onion  seed  assumes  its  black  color  very 
early;  in  fact,  before  it  has  passed  the  watery  stage  and  formed  milk 
in  the  grain.  This  change  of  color  is  no  indication  of  ripeness  and 
very  often  deceives  the  inexperienced  grower.  The  heads  should 
be  harvested  just  before  the  first-formed  seed  begins  to  shatter  in 
handling. 
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Figure  2  shows  a  field  of  onions  a  short  time  before  the  seed  is 
ripe.  In  harvesting,  the  heads  are  cut  by  hand,  with  2  to  6  inches 
of  the  stem  attached,  and  are  placed  in  bags  for  transportation  to  the 
curing  sheds. 

CUBING  THE  SEED   HEADS. 

Any  building  having  a  tight  floor  and  in  which  a  free  circulation 
of  air  can  be  maintained  will  serve  as  a  curing  place  for  onion  seed. 
Many  growers  employ  buildings  similar  to  those  used  for  curing 
tobacco,  with  the  alternate  vertical  siding  boards  hinged  so  that  they 
can  be  thrown  open  during  good  weather.  In  localities  where  rains 
do  not  occur  during  the  curing  period  the  seed  heads  are  frequently 
dried  on  sheets  of  canvas  stretched  over  frames  or  spread  upon  the 
ground. 

For  curing  the  seed  in  houses,  wire-bottomed  racks  or  trays  placed 
one  above  the  other  are  generally  employed.  As  the  seed  is  stirred 
from  time  to  time  during  the  curing  process  considerable  of  it  will  be 
shattered  and  fall  upon  the  tray  below  or  finally  upon  the  floor.  ,The 
main  essentials  in  the  curing  of  onion  seed  are  to  spread  the  heads 
very  thinly,  not  over  two  heads  in  depth,  and  to  give  free  ventilation. 
Even  at  a  depth  of  3  inches  in  the  trays  it  will  be  necessary  to  stir 
them  very  often,  especially  during  damp  weather. 

THRASHING  AND  CLEANING  THE  SEED. 

The  date  for  gathering  the  seed  depends  upon  the  locality  and 
climate,  but  as  a  rule  this  will  be  about  midsummer  or  not  later  than 
August  15.  The  thrashing  and  cleaning  of  the  seed  are  often  deferred 
until  quite  late  in  the  autunm,  except  where  the  curing  is  done  in  the 
open  air.  Where  large  quantities  of  seed  are  produced  the  thrashing 
is  done  with  machines  similar  to  regular  grain  thrashers,  but  when 
grown  on  a  small  scale  the  seed  is  removed  by  beating  with  a  flail. 

After  the  seed  has  been  thrashed,  there  is  still  considerable  danger 
of  its  heating  or  molding  if  left  in  too  great  bulk.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  run  it  through  a  fanning  mill  to  remove  the  dust  and 
small  particles  of  the  heads  or  chaff  that  are  broken  up  in  thrashing. 
In  former  years  the  method  of  cleaning  was  to  place  the  seed  in  a 
tank  of  water,  the  heavy  seed  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  while 
the  chaff  and  lighter  portions  could  be  floated  off.  This  process  is  no 
longer  used  to  any  great  extent,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  cleaning 
machinery,  and  the  danger  of  injuring  the  seed  by  the  water.  After 
the  seed  is  fanned  and  most  of  the  foreign  matter  removed,  it  should 
be  spread  thinly  on  the  floor  or  canvas  and  stirred  from  time  to  time. 
About  the  only  test  that  can  be  applied  in  order  to  detect  moisture 
in  the  seed  is  that  of  feeling  it  with  the  hand,  and  anyone  experi- 
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enced  in  the  handling  of  seed  will  soon  become  expert  at  determining 
when  it  is  safe  to  bag  it  ready  for  storage  or  shipment. 

YIELD  OF  ONION  SEED  TO  AN  ACBE. 

The  quantity  of  onion  seed  that  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  depends 
on  several  conditions.  In  the  first  place  this  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  size  of  the  bulbs  that  are  planted.  In  the  onion-set 
districts,  where  the  seed  with  which  to  produce  the  sets  is  locally 
grown  from  overgrown  sets,  the  quantity  of  seed  is  generally  from 
10  to  12  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  bulbs  planted.  This  seed,  however, 
is  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  standard  market  onions,  and 
can  be  used  for  set  growing  only.  In  the  production  of  seed  from 
standard  mother  bulbs  the  yield  is  generally  from  3  to  4  pounds  of 
seed  for  every  bushel  of  bulbs  planted.  This  has  been  much  higher 
in  many  cases,  but  3^  poimds  is  generally  considered  satisfactory. 
The  yield  of  seed  as  a  rule  will  be  about  400  pounds  to  the  acre, 
although  as  high  as  800  or  even  1,000  pounds  have  been  secured. 

The  price  per  pound  paid  for  the  seed  varies  according  to  the 
quality,  variety,  and  market  demands.  For  first-class  high-grade 
seed  from  specially  selected  bulbs  of  desirable  types  the  growers 
frequently  receive  as  much  as  $1.25  a  pound,  but  for  the  general 
crop  produced  from  bulbs  not  specially  selected,  which  must  be  sold 
in  competition  with  the  great  mass  of  seed  produced  by  large  grow- 
ers, the  price  is  generally  not  more  than  40  or  50  cents  a  pound. 

When  the  cost  of  growing  the  bulbs,  together  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land,  the  keeping  of  the  bulbs  over  winter,  the  necessity 
of  handling  them  a  large  number  of  times,  and  the  occupying  of  the 
land  for  two  seasons,  is  considered,  it  will  be  readily  seen  there  is 
not  a  great  profit  in  growing  onion  seed.  However,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  farmers  who  each  year  plant  2  or  3  acres  to  bulbs 
for  seed,  and  have  for  sale  anywhere  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of 
very  choice  seed.  In  many  cases  this  represents  the  money  crop  of 
the  farm.  The  extent  to  which  this  enterprise  could  be  conducted 
with  profit  is  doubtless  limited,  but  the  demand  for  high-grade  seed 
of  a  distinct  type  is  increasing  each  year.  Anyone  contemplating 
the  growing  of  onion  seed  should  carefully  study  local  conditions, 
and  then  operate  in  a  small  way  until  the  necessary  practices  are 
understood. 

PBODUCTION   OF   SEED   FOB  ONION-SET   GBOWING. 

Frequently  the  seed  for  onion-set  growing  is  produced  from  bulbs 
selected  from  the  sets  themselves ;  in  other  words,  the  bulbs  or  mother 
bulbs  are  the  overgrown  sets.  Near  Louisville,  Ky..  the  onion-set 
growers  select  the  oversized  bulbs  and  store  them  over  winter.     In 
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the  spring  they  send  them  to  farmers  in  the  hill  country  and  have 
their  supply  of  seed  grown  on  bluegrass  land  which  has  not  been 
heavily  manured.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  keep  their  onion  seed 
free  from  disease  and  secure  a  higher  vitality  than  if  the  seed  were 
grown  on  the  same  land  where  the  bulbs  were  produced. 

Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of.  seed  employed  in  set  growing  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  it  cheaply,  and  the  bulbs  selected  from  the  sets, 
being  small,  will  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  per  bushel  from 
mother  bulbs  than  when  grown  in  the  usual  manner.  The  stock  seed 
bulbs  should,  however,  be  well  matured,  small  necked,  uniform  in 
size,  and  selected  according  to  an  ideal  shape.  Onion  seed  from 
undersized  bulbs  is  not  so  desirable,  even  for  set  growing,  as  that 
from  standard  bulbs. 

After  a  crop  of  onion  seed  has  been  gathered  it  is  the  usual  custom 
to  plow  up  the  bulbs  and  devote  the  land  to  some  other  crop.  If  the 
old  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  through  the  winter,  espe- 
cially if  given  slight  protection,  they  will  produce  a  small  crop  of 
seed  the  second  season.  This  practice  is  not  recommended  except 
under  special  conditions  where  the  land  is  not  valuable  or  where  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  secure  an  additional  quantity  of  seed  from 
the  bulbs. 

CABE  OF  ONION  SEED. 

The  length  of  time  that  onion  seed  will  retain  its  vitality  depends 
largely  upon  maturity  and  climatic  conditions.  Well-matured  seed 
will  always  keep  better  tlian  poorly  ripened  and  inferior  seed.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  onion  seed  loses  its  vitality  very  rapidly  after 
the  second  year,  especially  if  stored  in  a  damp  climate.  It  will  often 
pay  to  ship  the  seed  to  a  dry  climate  for  storage. 

PEODXTCTION  OF  ONION  SETS. 
CLIMATE  AND  SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  ONION-SET  GROWING. 

The  term  "  set,"  as  applied  to  the  onion,  indicates  a  small,  under- 
sized bulb  which,  when  replanted  in  the  ground,  will  produce  a  large 
onion.  This  method  of  producing  onions  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
now  the  most  universally  employed  for  the  growing  of  small  areas  of 
onions  in  the  garden  and  where  an  early  crop  is  desired.  The  com- 
mon method  of  producing  sets  is  to  plant  a  large  quantity  of  seed  on 
a  small  area  of  rather  rich  land  and  thus  procure  a  great  number  of 
bulbs  that  are  undersized,  owing  to  crowding  and  lack  of  plant  food. 
The  greater  number  of  these  bulbs  do  not  attain  sufficient  size  or 
maturity  to  produce  seed  the  following  season  and  are  really  plants 
in  which  the  process  of  growth  has  been  arrested. 

In  the  United  States  the  onion-set  industry  is  largely  confined  to 
a  few  areas.    The  crop  is  extensively  grown  near  Louisville,  Ky.. 
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Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  Platte  River  Valley  of 
Nebraska,  in  southwestern  New  Jersey,  and  in  southern  California. 
The  entire  area  devoted  to  this  enterprise  in  these  localities  is  esti- 
mated at  from  2,500  to  3,000  acres.  The  yield  to  the  acre  varies  with 
the  locality,  but  will  average  about  300  bushels.  The  market  for 
onion  sets  is  found  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  greater  portion 
being  disposed  of  in  small  quantities. 

The  climatic  conditions  governing  the  production  of  onion  sets 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  standard  onions,  although  it  is 
not  necessary  to  plant  quite  so  early  in  the  spring.  Onion  sets  can 
undoubtedly  be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  Northern  States  where  suit- 
able soil  conditions  can  be  obtained.  The  soil  adapted  to  onion-set 
culture  is  as  a  rule  about  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  growing 
of  large  onions,  except  that  the  land  should  not  be  so  rich. 

In  the  Louisville  district  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  containing  plenty 
of  lime.  This  soil,  by  the  use  of  fertilizer,  will  yield  250  to  350 
bushels  of  mature  unions  and  will  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  sets, 
but  the  fertilizer  requirements  for  the  latter  are  not  so  great  This 
land  is  underlain  at  a  depth  varying  from  18  inches  to  10  or  12  feet 
by  limestone,  and  is  a  natural  bluegrass  soil,  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  comparatively  free  from  weeds. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  the  soil  is  a  river-bottom  loam, 
being  principally  the  washings  from  the  hills.  This  soil  contains 
occasional  small  beds  of  gravel,  but  owing  to  its  sUty  nature  it  is 
retentive  of  moisture  and  easily  cultivated. 

In  the  Chicago  area  we  find  a  variation  in  soil  texture.  In  the 
vicinity  of  South  Chicago,  the  area  devoted  to  onion-set  growing 
was  formerly  a  sewage-disposal  farm  and  is  laid  off  in  regular  level 
beds.  This  soil  is  of  a  sandy,  loamy  nature  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
river-bottom  lands  at  Chillicothe.  Northwest  of  Chicago  the  soil  is 
a  more  gravelly  loam,  although  in  some  places  it  is  of  a  river-bottom 
or  silty  nature. 

In  southwestern  New  Jersey  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  not  unlike 
the  Norfolk  sandy  loam,  although  it  contains  more  or  less  gravel,  and 
in  places  the  clay  approaches  the  surface. 

It  will  be  seen  that  onion  sets  can  be  grown  on  any  land  that  is 
adapted  to  general  truck  crops,  the  main  essential  being  freedom 
from  weeds  and  a  reasonably  high  state  of  tillage. 

PBEPABATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  onion-set  growing  the  work  should  be 
performed  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  for  regular  crops  of 
onions.  The  plowing  need  be  only  moderately  deep,  but  the  soil  must 
be  brought  to  a  smooth,  fine  surface,  suitable  for  the  proper  sowing 
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of  the  seed  by  means  of  hand  drills.  The  tools  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  the  plow,  disk  harrow,  roller,  smoothing  har- 
row, and  sometimes  a  pull  or  drag  made  of  scantlings  or  planks.  A 
harrow  of  the  type  shown  in  figure  3  is  adapted  to  the  final  prepara- 
tion before  planting. 

On  some  land  onion  sets  have  been  grown  continuously  year  after 
year  without  any  appreciably  injurious  results.  In  other  localities 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  crop-rotation  system,  and  this 
is  advisable  wherever  the  quantity  of  available  land  is  sufficient.  A 
rotation  including  com,  Irish  potatoes,  onion  sets,  and  clover  will  be 
found  quite  satisfactory. 


Fio.  3. — Harrow  for  leveling  soil  for  planting  seed. 
FEBTILIZEBS. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  growing  onion  sets  large  quantities  of 
barnyard  manure  should  not  be  applied  immediately  before  planting. 
If  barnyard  manure  is  to  be  employed  it  should  be  used  the  previous 
season  on  some  other  crop  in  order  that  it  may  become  fully  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  and  in  a  measure  subdued.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers may  be  employed  profitably  in  moderate  quantities,  say  600 
to  1,200  poimds  to  the  acre,  and  should  be  broadcasted  at  the  time 
of  fitting  the  land.  This  fertilizer  should  contain  about  4  or  5  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  6  or  8  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and 
8  or  lb  per  cent  of  potash. 

SOWING  THE  SEED. 

As  the  essential  feature  of  growing  onion  sets  is  the  crowding 
together  of  the  plants  in  the  rows,  a  large  quantity  of  seed  is  required 
to  plant  an  acre.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  varies  with  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  In  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  55  to  60 
pounds  to  the  acre  are  sown;  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  40  to  50  pounds; 
Chicago,  55  to  120  pounds;  while  in  New  Jersey  as  low  as  25  pounds 
tc  the  acre  are  used. 

The  drills  employed  for  seeding  are,  as  a  rule,  the  hand  seeders 
usually  found  upon  the  market  used  for  sowing  seed  of  all  small 
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truck  crops.  In  some  localities,  however,  special  seeders  have  been 
designed  in  order  to  distribute  the  seed  in  a  particular  manner.  Near 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  many  of  the  growers  employ  a  drill  having  five 
small  teeth  similar  to  the  shoes  of  an  ordinary  grain  drill,  but  on  a 
very  small  scale.     (See  fig.  4.) 

These  seeders  distribute  the  seed  in  five  littla  drills  about  an  inch 
apart,  making  a  broad  belt  of  five  rows.  Another  method  is  to  place 
a  funnel-shaped  spreader  on  the  under  part  of  the  drill,  which 
scatters  the  seed  over  an  area  of  3  or  4  inches  in  width. 

DISTANCES   TO  PLANT   AND   QUANTITY   OF   SEED  BEQUIBED. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  ranges  from  7  to  14  inches,  but 
varies  with  the  method  of  sowing.     The  larger  yields  are  obtained 


Fig.  4. — Special  tools  for  planting  and  cultivating  onion  sets. 

by  sowing  in  single  drills  about  9  inches  between  the  rows  and  using 
65  to  85  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  majority  of  growers  en- 
deavor to  sow  their  onion  seed  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  put  in  first- 
class  condition.  Formerly  the  seeds  for  sets  were  not  sown  until 
late  in  the  season,  but  it  has  been  found  that  larger  yields  of  sets  can 
be  obtained  and  that  the  sets  will  ripen  better  if  the  seed  is  sown 
early. 

The  New  Jersey  growers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  a 
sort  of  mixed  crop,  including  all  sizes  from  sets  to  marketable  onions. 
A  smaller  quantity  of  seed  is  employed  per  acre,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  method  of  growing  is  somewhat  different,  and  a  larger  per- 
centage of  overgrown  bulbs  is  secured.  Those  that  are  below  stand- 
ard size  are  sold  as  "  boilers  "  or  "  stewers,"  "  picklers,"  and  "  sets." 
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By  using  about  25  pounds  of  first-class  seed  to  the  acre  and  planting 
in  rows  24  inches  apart  these  growers  are  enabled  to  employ  horse 
culture,  and  succeed  in  growing  about  300  bushels  of  all  sizes  to  the 
acre.  This  method  of  planting  does  not  greatly  decrease  the  yield 
and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

CULTIVATION. 

As  a  rule  onion  seed  will  germinate  and  the  plants  appear  above 
ground  so  that  the  rows  can  be  followed  within  six  or  eight  days 
after  planting.  It  is  desirable  that  the  soil  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently and  that  the  weeds  should  never  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  foothold.  The  onion  sets  should  be  cultivated  at  least  once 
every  week  during  their  growing  period,  and  oftener  if  rains  occur. 
The  tools  employed  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  wheel-hoe  type, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  forms.  These  tools  are  provided 
with  numerous  attachments  for  cutting  close  to  the  plants,  for  throw- 

,  ing    the    soil    Jway 

from  the  rows,  and 
for  leveling  and 
working  it  back 
around  them.  One 
or  two  of  the  Chi- 
cago growers  have 
adopted  a  special 
P/    ^f '  f      #    J  '^  wheel  hoe  of  their 

"  own    design,    using 

Fig.  5. — One-horse  cultivator  of  the  harrow  typo.  ^Jjg  frout  whccl   ofa 

bicycle  and  a  pair  of  light-weight  plow  handles  for  the  frame,  to 
which  the  various  types  of  sweeps  and  shovels  are  attached.  In  New 
Jersey  horse  tools  are  employed  almost  exclusively,  the  14  or  15  tooth 
harrow-type  cultivator  (fig.  5)  being  the  favorite. 

Hand  weeding  seems  to  be  an  essential  in  all  localities,  although 
this  laborious  process  can  be  eliminated  to  some  extent  by  proper 
wheel-hoe  and  horse  cultivation.  The  cost  of  hand  weeding  and 
care  of  the  onion-set  crop  may  be  anywhere  from  $10  to  $50  an  acre 
for  the  season.  The  entire  cost  of  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  onion 
sets  during  the  season  should  not  exceed  $50,  and  this  may  be  re- 
duced 50  per  cent  if  the  land  is  in  proper  condition  and  the  work  is 
handled  at  the  right  time.  Hand  weeding  in  most  cases  will  be 
necessary  twice  during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  During  rainy  sea- 
sons it  is  often  found  impossible  to  keep  certain  areas  clean,  and 
when  the  weeds  once  become  well  established  there  is  very  little 
hope  of  saving  the  crop.  When  the  sets  have  attained  considerable 
growth  the  tops  shade  the  ground  and  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the 
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growth  of  weeds.    After  this  stage  has  been  reached  ver}^  little  at- 
tention will  be  required.     In  fact,  the  stirring  of  the  soil  should 


Fi«.  6. — Hand  weeding  an  onion-set  field  durin;;  early  summer. 


Fio.  7. — Harvesting  onion  sets  near  Ix)ui8vllle,  Ky. 

cease  before  the  sets  show  any  tendency  to  ripen.  Figure  6  will  cfive 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  an  onion-set  field  at  the  period  of  its 
maximum  development. 
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HARVESTING  AND  CUBING. 

The  time  for  harvesting  is  just  when  the  sets  begin  to  ripen.     This 
generally  occurs  about  July  4  in  southern  localities,  and  July   20 


Fig.  8. — Onion  sets  drying  on  trays  piled  in  a  field. 


Fig.  }).—  •'  Stacking  "  onion  sets  to  cure  in  a  field. 

near  Chicago,  or  from  00  to  110  days  from  the  date  of  sowing  the 
seed.  The  methods  of  harvesting  are  different  in  the  several  locali- 
lies.  Near  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  sets  are  allowed  to  become  quite  ripe 
before  harvesting. 
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At  harvest  tinie,  the  sets  are  loosened  from  the  soil  by  means  of  a 
cutter  attached  to  a  wheel  hoe  or  with  broad  forks  having  10  or  12 
tines.  They  are  then  pulled  by  hand,  as  shown  in  figure  7,  the  tops 
twisted  off  by  hand,  and  the  bulbs  sifted  and  placed  upon  trays  to 
dry.  These  trays  are  piled  one  upon  another  in  the  field  (fig.  8) 
with  a  space  of  3  or  4  inches  between  and  a  temporary  roof  placed 
over  them.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  these  trays  until  quite 
dry  and  are  again  screened  and  removed  to  the  storehouse. 

Near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  the  sets  are  pulled  while  yet  quite  green 
and  stacked  in  the  field  in  long  narrow  ridges  (figs.  9  and  10),  the 
bulbs  being  placed  underneath  so  that  the  tops  will  protect  them  from 
sunlight  and  rain.    After  remaining  in  these  ridges  about  two  weeks, 


Pig.  10. — Onion  seta  curing  In  "  stacks," 

the  tops  are  twisted  off  and  the  bulbs  placed  upon  screens  to  dry. 
From  the  screens  they  are  hauled  to  the  warehouse  where  the  fanning 
and  cleaning  take  place. 

Xear  Chicago,  the  practice  of  pulling  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  the  tops  being  twisted  off  as  the  sets  are  re- 
nioved  from  the  soil.  In  New  Jersey  the  sets  are  allowed  to  become 
fully  ripe  before  being  removed  from  the  soil  and  are  harvested  and 
(*ured  together  with  the  larger  bulbs,  after  which  they  are  separated 
by  screening  and  fanning. 

After  pulling  it  is  essential  that  the  sets  be  subjected  to  a  drying 
process;  during  this  process  they  require  plenty  of  ventilation.    This 
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can  be  most  easily  secured  by  spreading  the  sets  on  trays,  commonly 
called  crates,  that  are  provided  with  corner  pieces  extending  4  or  5 
inches  above  the  sides  of  the  trays.  As  a  rule  these  trays  are  con- 
structed with  8-inch  sides,  about  5  feet  square,  with  slat  or  wire  bot- 
toms, and  hold  about  3  bushels  of  onion  sets.  When  the  trays  are 
piled  one  upon  another  the  comer  pieces  provide  an  air  space  above 
each  tray,  thus  securing  the  best  possible  ventilation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  corner  pieces  blocks  of  wood  or  broken  bricks  are  employed, 
as  shown  in  figure  8. 

STORING  ONION  SETS. 

The  method  of  storage  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  localities,  the 
-tray  previously  described  being  most  commonly  used  (fig.  11).  When 


rio.   11. — Onion  sots  stored  on  trays  in  a  wan^house. 

the  sets  have  become  sufficiently  dry  some  gi'owers  transfer  them  to 
l-bushel  crates,  in  which  they  are  shipped.  Onion  sets  are  stored  un- 
der conditions  similar  to  those  required  for  large  onions,  the  essen- 
tials being  plenty  of  ventilation,  dryness,  and  a  comparativelj'  low 
temperature.  Slight  freezing  will  not  destroy  them,  provided  they 
are  not  disturbed  while  frozen.  However,  freezing  is  always  in- 
jurious and  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  sprout  earlier  in  the 
spring.  If  a  uniform  temperature  2  or  3  degrees  above  freezing  can 
l)e  maintained  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  too  frequent  variation. 

Some  growers  employ  a  form  of  open  shed  as  a  temporary  storage 
place  for  the  sets  during  the  autumn  months  or  imtil  cold  weather 
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begins.  A  few  growers  store  their  crop  until  lute  winter  and  sell 
direct  to  seedsmen  and  dealers,  but  the  majority  turn  their  sets  over 
to  warehousemen  for  storage  and  disposal.  Throughout  the  storage 
period  the  sets  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  and  should  be 
kept  spread  out  thinly,  so  there  will  be  no  chance  of  heating.  Onions 
in  storage  are  constantly  giving  off  more  or  less  moisture  and  are 
liable  to  become  damp  and  sprout  if  stored  in  too  great  bulk. 

In  preparing  the  sets  for  market  they  are  first  passed  through  a 
fanning  mill  which  removes  all  loose  skins,  earth,  or  shriveled  bulbs, 
and  then  over  a  screen  which  removes  any  bulbs  that  are  too  large 
for  the  market  demands.  After  this  they  are  shipped  in  1-bushel 
crates,  burlap  bags,  or  barrels. 

The  crate  is  perhaps  most  desirable  as  a  shipping  package,  as  it 
protects  the  bulbs  and  allows  a  free  circidation  of  the  air.     AVTien 

shipped  in  bags,  the 
sets  are  liable  to  be- 
come injured,  except 
where  they  are  han- 
dled in  carload  lots. 
Tight  barrels  are 
objectionable  unless 
the  sets  are  thor- 
oughly cured,  as 
there  is  liability  to 
heat  in  the  center. 

PBOPEB    SIZE    OF 
ONION    SETS. 

The  .  ideal  onion 
set  is  almost  globu- 
lar in  shape  and  a 
trifle  less  than  half 

Fig.   12. — A  quart  of  almost  Ideal  onion  sets.  ...        ,. 

an  inch  in  diameter. 
Figure  12  shows  a  quart  of  first-class  onion  sets.  The  color  should 
be  bright  and  the  surface  free  from  smut  or  spots  of  any  kind.  The 
term  "pickler"  is  applied  to  the  onion  just  above  sets  in  size,  or,  in 
other  words,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
term  "  boiler,"  or  ^'  stewer,"  is  applied  to  the  size  next  larger  than 
picklers,  which  are  too  small  for  sale  as  standard  onions,  or  from 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  IJ  inches  in  diameter. 

Another  type  of  bulblet  sometimes  sold  for  propagation  is  that  of 
the  "  top  "  or  "  tree  "  onion.  These  bulblets  are  formed  on  the  top 
of  a  stalk  similar  to  a  flower  stalk,  and  if  planted  will  produce  a 
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fair-sized  bulb.  If  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  they 
will  throw  up  stalks  the  following  season  and  produce  bulblets  for 
further  planting.  This  variety  is  extensively  used  for  the  production 
of  young  onions  which  are  peeled,  bunched,  and  marketed  during  the 
early  spring.  The  bulblets  are  planted  closely,  either  in  beds  or  in 
rows,  during  the  late  autumn,  and  the  young  onions  will  be  ready 
for  use  early  in  the  spring.  In  cold  climates  slight  protection  will 
be  required  in  order  to  carry  the  planted  bulbs  safely  through  the 
winter. 

VARIETIES  OF  ONIONS  USED  EOB  SETS. 

Seed  of  almost  any  variety  of  onion  may  be  used  for  the  production 
of  sets,  but  a  greater  demand  exists  for  the  distinctly  yellow,  white, 
and  red  colors.  In  the  trade  the  sets  are  recognized  by  their  color 
rather  than  by  actual  varietal  names.  The  demand  for  the  yellow 
and  the  white  sets  is  greater  than  for  the  red,  and  those  of  the 
globular  type  are  generally  preferred. 

Onion  sets  are  sometimes  grown  from  left-over  seed,  in  which  case 
a  large  number  of  varieties  may  be  included.  In  the  principal  set- 
growing  districts,  where  the  seed  has  be«n  locally  grown  for  many 
years,  the  varieties  are  more  or  less  distinct  from  those  of  seedsmen's 
catalogues. 

ENEIOES  OF  THE  OHIOH. 

FUNGOUS  DISEASES  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 

The  onion  crop  of  the  United  States  is  by  no  means  free  from  both 
disease  and  insect  enemies.  Some  of  the  enemies  of  the  onion  may 
be  controlled  without  much  difficulty,  while  others,  if  once  established, 
can  not  be  ecadicated  by  any  means  known  at  present 

Onion  Smut. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  a  recent  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Onion  snuit  (Urocytls  crpulac  Frost),  unlike  the  other  smuts  with  which  wp 
have  to  do,  propngiites  itself  almost  indefinitely  in  the  soil  when  this  once 
beconjes  infested.  Whenever  a  new  crop  of  onions  Is  gi*own  from  seed  In  this 
infested  soil  the  smut  attacks  the  young  seedling  onions,  In  whole  or  in  part. 
and  a  ver>'  considerable  loss  results  therefrom.  If,  however,  onion  sets  are 
put  in  such  soil  or  seedling  onions  that  have  been  started  under  glass  in 
healthy  soil  are  transplanted  to  smut-Infected  soil,  the  smut  fungus  can  not 
attack  them.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  smut  threads  are  only  able 
to  i)euetrate  the  leaves  of  the  young,  tender  seedlings.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
have  been  usetl  to  sinv  with  the  seed  in  infested  soil,  and  this  remedy  has  glv^ 
but  slightly  inferior  results  to  any  other  yet  tried, 
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The  best  method  has  proved  to  be  that  of  formaldehyde  drip  with  seeder. 
The  fonnaldehyde  solutioD  is  made  at  the  rate  of  1  lujuud  of  40  per  cent  formal- 
dehyde to  25  to  33  gallons  of  water.  This  is  applied  with  drip  attachment  on 
seed  drill  at  rate  of  125  to  150  gallons  per  acre  for  field  onions.  The  same 
results  can  be  obtained  In  oi^en  furrows  by  applying  solution  with  sprinkler 
after  seeds  are  scattered  until  well  moistened.  This  formalin  treatment  insures 
the  disinfection  of  a  layer  of  soil  near  the  seed  and  permits  the  germination 
and  the  early  growth  of  the  seedling  onion  past  infection  stage  before  the  smut 
fungus  can  again  occupy  this  soil.  The  gains  from  this  treatment,  both  in  the 
onion-set  work  and  in  field  onions  are  very  large,  amounting  to  100  to  200  per 
cent  increase.* 

The  Magrgot. 

The  onion  maggot  is  often  very  destructive  in  fields  that  are  just 
planted.  This  insect  works  at  the  roots  of  the  young  seedlings  and 
is  difficult  to  control. 

The  following  methods  of  control  have  been  suggested : 

Carbolic-acid  emulsion. — For  all  three  forms  of  root  maggots  which  we  are 
considering,  a  carboHzed  form  of  kerosene  emulsion  is  effective.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  to  1  pound  of  soap  boiled  in  1  gallon  of  water  one-half  gallon 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  diluting  the  whole  with  from  35  to  50  parts  of  water. 
This  mixture  is  applied  about  the  stalks  of  the  plants  affected.  It  is  best  to 
use  it  a  day  or  two  after  the  plants  are  up  or  are  transplanted,  and  rei)eat  every 
week  or  10  days  until  about  the  third  week  in  May  in  the  North.  Farther 
south  these  applications  must  be  made  earlier  In  the  season. 

The  use  of  mineral  fertilizers. — Mineral  fertilizers  are  useful  as  deterrents, 
particularly  when  employed  just  before  or  after  a  shower  has  thoroughly  wet 
the  ground.  The  principal  fertilizers  for  this  purpose  are  kainit,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  or  chlorid  of  potash.  They  may  be  used  as  top  dressings 
before  planting,  or,  if  not  employed  until  afterwards,  they  should  be  applied 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  roots,  the  earth  being  turned  away  from  the  plants 
for  this  purpose.  These  fertilizers  possess  the  advantage  of  acting  also  as  a 
stimulant  to  plant  growth,  thereby  facilitating  recuperation  from  root-maggot 
attack. 

Danger  from  use  of  organic  fertilizers. — Stable  manure  and  organic  ferti- 
lizers are  apt  to  induce  infestation,  since  the  species  under  consideration  is 
well  known  to  develop  in  excrement  and  other  decomposing  material.  Numerous 
instances  of  this  have  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  during  recent  years.  It 
is  advisable,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  use  of  manure,  rotted  leaves,  or  other 
organic  fertilizers,  and  to  avoid  planting  in  tield}<  in  which  there  have  been 
infested  or  diseased  plants.* 

The  Thrips. 

The  onion  thrips  belongs  to  the  class  of  sucking  insects,  attack- 
ing the  leaves  and  causing  them  first  to  assume  a  dull-gray  or  dirty 
appearance  and  afterwards  to  turn  brown  and  die.  This  insect  has 
proved  very  destructive,  especially  throughout  the  Southern  States, 

>Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  214. 
2  Circular  No.  0^,  Bureau  of  KotQipplogy,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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and  is  now  becoming  quite  a  serious  pest  in  the  Bermuda-onion  dis- 
trict of  Texas.  It  is  noticeable  that  insects  of  this  charactet  gen- 
erally attack  crops  that  are  grown  upon  poor  soils,  that  are  late 
planted,  and  where  the  cultivation  is  neglected. 

The  remedies  to  be  employed  for  the  onion  thrips  are  varied. 
Kerosene  emulsion  is  of  less  value  than  for  many  other  sucking  in- 
sects; whale-oil  soap  is  one  of  the  standard  remedies,  and  some  of 
the  tobacco  or  nicotine  preparations  have  recently  been  found  useful. 

COHCLTTSIOHS. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  in  the  production  of  either  onion  sets  or 
seed  and  one  or  both  may  be  undertaken  as  a  side  issue  with  other 
lines  of  farming.  The  work  of  caring  for  the  crops  may  be  done 
largely  by  women  and  children  w^here  it  is  desirable  to  provide  work 
of  this  nature  for  them. 

No  large  profit  can  be  obtained  from  the  production  of  either  onion 
seed  or  sets,  and  the  greater  profits  are  obtainable  from  comparatively 
small  plantings.  On  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  devoted. to 
onion-set  raising  the  yield  is  less  than  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  Allow- 
ing for  the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizers,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  han- 
dling, the  net  returns  are  not  large,  especially  when  sets  bring  only 
50  or  GO  cents  a  bushel. 

The  method  of  growing  white  onion  sets  followed  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey growers  seems  to  be  the  most  profitable,  as  the  sets  are  simply 
a  by-produpt  of  the  onion  crop,  the  main  object  being  to  secure  a  large 
yield  of  small,  white  onions,  known  as  "  picklers,''  which  bring  a 
high  price  in  most  of  our  markets. 


[A  list  glvlnp:  tho  titles  of  all  F'armers'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution 
will  be  sent  free  upon  ai)i)lication  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agrieulture.l 
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MOST  of  the  onion  seed  used  in  this  country  is 
produced  by  special  growers.  However,  by 
growing  his  own  seed  the  onion  grower  can  secure 
strains  better  adapted  to  his  particular  conditions 
than  by  using  seed  bought  on  the  general  market. 
The  grower  can  select  a  few  bushels  of  mother 
bulbs  from  his  entire  crop,  thus  enabling  him  to  save 
seed  from  choice  specimens,  while  the  commercial 
seed  grower  uses  almost  the  entire  crop  for  seed 
production. 

The  mother  bulbs  must  be  carefully  stored  so  they 
will  go  through  the  winter  without  deterioration. 
Unless  the  grower  has  suitable  storage  it  is  best  to 
obtain  seed  from  some  one  who  has  all  the  necessary 
facilities. 

Some  sections  of  the  country  are  not  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  onion  seed,  owing  to  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  In  these  sections  it  is  best  to  buy 
the  seed  from  reputable  growers. 

The  production  of  onion  sets  is  not  so  difficult  as 
the  production  of  seed,  as  sets  are  grown  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  onions  for  market  except 
that  the  seed  is  sown  more  thickly. 

This  bulletin  gives  directions  for  the  growing  of 
both  seed  and  sets,  with  special  reference  to  the 
market  gardener  and  truck  farmer  rather  than  the 
seed  grower. 


Waihinffton.  D.  C.  Iraaed  1911;  reviMd  May,  19S9 
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INTRODUCTION 

.  Many  of  the  leading  onion  growers  of  the  Northern  States  are 
raising  their  own  supplies  of  seed,  and  by  so  doing  they  procure  a 
better  ^rade  than  is  ootainable  in  the  general  market.  During  the 
early  history  of  onion-seed  growing  in  this  country  the  crop  was 
practically  all  produced  in  small  plantings.  Later,  the  production 
of  seed  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large,  speculative  growers.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  return  to  former 
conditions. 

Formerly  the  supply  of  onion  seed  came  from  farmers  who  selected 
seed  bulbs  of  a  uniform  type  vear  after  year  and  in  so  doing  estab- 
lished a  definite  strain ;  these  bulbs  were  chosen  from  the  entire  crop 
of  marketable  onions,  which  permitted  the  selection  of  enough  bulbs 
of  the  type  desired  for  seed.  In  so  doing  the  farmers  were  practic- 
ing selection,  all  bulbs  not  conforming  to  the  desired  type  being  dis- 
carded. In  commercial  onion-seed  growing,  where  the  bulbs  are 
crown  exclusively  for  seed  purposes,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
discard  all  those  that  do  not  conform  to  the  desired  type. 

It  is  customary  for  growers  to  select  very  carefully  the  few  mother 
bulbs  necessary  to  produce  stock  seed  from  which  to  grow  their  com- 
mercial crop  of  seed.  In  cases  where  commercial  seed  growers  are 
short  of  bulbs  for  seed  purposes,  they  frequently  go  into  the  market 
and  purchase  the  best  obtainable  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Where 
a  farmer  is  producing  3,000  to  4,000  bushels  of  onions  for  the  market 

*  For  the  culture  of  onions  for  the  general  market,  see  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  354,  Onion 
Culture,  which  will  he  sent  free  on  application  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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from  pedigree  seed,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  him  to 
select  from  that  quantity  200  to  300  bushels  of  extra  fine  bulbs  of  the 
type  desired  for  seed.  Onion  seed  produced  in  this  manner  from 
selected  bulbs  and  costing  $1.50  a  pound  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end 
than  seed  at  40  cents  a  pound  that  has  come  from  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  bulbs  taken  as  they  run  without  selection. 

Unfortunately,  the  home  production  of  onion  seed  is  now  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  market  price  of  onions  the  previous  sea- 
son. Many  growers  plant  for  seed  only  when  thej^  have  failed  to 
sell  their  crop,  thus  giving  uncertainty  and  irregularity  to  the  enter- 
prise. There  are  a  few  farmers  who  plant  a  fairly  uniform  quan- 
tity of  bulbs  for  seed  each  year  and  who  are  making  a  decided  success 
of  the  work. 

Certain  growers  are  better  equipped  than  others  for  the  growing 
and  handling  of  the  seed  and  thus  are  in  position  to  supply  seed  for 
the  entire  community.  It  has  been  found  that  carefully  grown  seed 
planted  in  the  same  general  locality  in  which  it  is  produced  will 
give  better  results  than  seed  brought  from  a  distance:  this  is 
especially  true  in  northern  localities,  where  the  season  oi  growth 
is  short,  as  southern-grown  seed  requires  a  longer  season  for  its 
maturity. 

The  production  of  onion  sets  has  been  confined  to  a  few  localities. 
Sets  may  be  produced  under  a  reasonably  wide  range  of  conditions, 
but  in  order  to  be  successful  it  is  essential  that  the  grower  should 
fully  understand  the  principles  and  methods  involved.  The  pro- 
duction of  onion  seed  and  sets  is  an  important  phase  of  the  general 
onion  industry,  but  owing  to  its  more  local  nature  it  is  treated 
vseparately. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ONION  SEED 
SELECTION  AND  CARE  OP  BULBS  FOR  SEED 

The  bulbs,  or  "  mother  bulbs,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  for 
the  production  of  onion  seed  should  be  grown  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  intended  for  marketing,  except  that  more  care  should  be 
taken  throughout.  Some  seed  growers  prefer  to  use  6  pounds  of 
seed  to  an  acre  for  the  production  of  seed  bulbs  instead  of  4  pounds, 
as  ordinarily  used  in  growing  for  market,  in  order  that  the  bulbs 
may  crowd  and  not  become  too  large.  The  planting,  culture,  and 
harvesting  of  the  bulbs  are  practically  the  same  as  for  first-class 
marketable  stock. 

Onion-seed  growing  is  a  2-year  process  and  two  crops  are  con- 
stantly to  be  cared  for.  After  growing  the  bulbs  the  first  summer 
they  must  be  stored  over  winter  and  replanted  the  following  spring 
for  the  production  of  seed.  Meantime  the  crop  for  the  next  years 
planting  must  be  coming  on  in  order  to  have  a  crop  of  seed  every 
year. 

Onion  seed  can  not  be  grown  profitably  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  various  reasons.  Proper  soil  conditions  are  essential;  also  a 
climate  that  is  free  from  extremes  of  temperature  and  rainfall.  Cer- 
tain localities  in  the  Northeastern  States  near  the  ocean,  aroimd  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  onion  seed. 
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The  first  requisite  for  the  growing  of  the  best  seed  is  a  clear-cut 
ideal  of  the  exact  shape,  form,  color,  and  general  characteristics 
sought  in  the  variety  being  grown.  The  second  requisite  is  the  grow- 
ing of  seeds  from  bulbs  of  that  exact  type  for  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  generations. 

Two  selections  should  be  made,  the  first  to  include  but  a  small 
number  of  the  very  finest  and  most  ideal  bulbs  from  which  to  pro- 
duce the  stock  seed  to  be  used  the  following  year  for  the  growing 
of  the  seed  bulbs,  and  the  second  to  include  the  bulbs  from  which 
to  grow  the  supply  of  seed  for  the  market.  By  keeping  the  very  best 
stock  separate  and  using  the  product  for  propagation,  the  entire 
strain  will  be  gradually  improved.  Bulbs  a  trifle  below  the  ideal 
market  size,  or  about  li^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  the  most 
profitable  for  seed  production. 

CARE  OF  BULBS  DURING  WINTER 

Bulbs  that  are  to  be  used  for  seed  production  should  be  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  ripe  in  the  field.  After  pulling  they  should  be 
stored  in  crates  under  a  roof  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion and  be  protected  from  sun  and  rain.  Before  freezing  weather 
begins  the  onions  should  be  graded  and  removed  to  a  house  where 
both  ventilation  and  temperature  can  be  controlled. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  mother  bulbs  are  stored 
should  be  kept  as  near  45°  F.  as  possible.  Experimental  work  shows 
that  storing  mother  bulbs  at  temperatures  below  40°  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time  greatly  reduces  the  production  of  seed  heads 
and  seeds.  If  the  storage  temperature  is  allowed  to  go  above  50° 
for  more  than  a  few  days  there  may  be  considerable  losses  from 
sprouting.  The  storage  room  should  be  well  ventilated,  since  high 
humidity  is  conducive  t(5  the  development  of  disease. 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GROWING  OP  SEED 

Two  tvpes  of  soil  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  growing  onion 
seed.  The  soil  upon  which  the  bulbs  are  grown  from  seed  should 
be  quite  rich  and  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  and  moisture. 
Good  rich  sandy  loam  is  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  bulbs. 
For  the  production  of  seed  from  oulbs  a  soil  that  is  well  drained, 
fei-tile,  and  of  a  loamy  nature  is  desirable.  It  is  customary  to  grow 
the  bulbs  the  first  season  on  rich  bottom  land  and  to  grow  the  seed 
the  second  season  on  well-drained  upland.  Soils  containing  an 
abundance  of  lime,  such  as  are  suited  to  the  successful  production  of 
wheat,  are  adapted  to  onion-seed  growing.  The  soil  should  be  free 
from  weed  seeds  and  in  a  good  state  of  tilth. 

The  bulbs  for  seed  growing  should  not  be  set  in  a  soil  containing 
large  quantities  of  fresh  stable  manure  or  green  vegetable  matter,  but 
rather  in  a  soil  where  some  cultivated  crop,  such  as  corn,  has  been 
grown  the  previous  season.  Commercial  fertilizers  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  6  to  8  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  6  to  8  per  cent  of  potash  can  be  used  to  advantage  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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PREPARATION  OP  THE  SOIL  AND  PLANTING 

In  preparing  the  land  for  setting  the  bulbs,  apply  the  fertilizer 
and  reduce  the  soil  to  a  good  state  of  tilth.  Then  mark  off  the  land 
in  rows  about  21/^  to  31/2  f^et  apart  by  means  of  a  1-horse  plow,  a 
corn  marker,  or  some  tool  that  will  leave  a  decided  furrow  in  which 
to  set  the  bulbs.  In  some  sections  the  rows  are  placed  as  close  as  2 
feet,  but  this  hinders  cultivation. 

The  bulbs  should  be  placed  by  hand  (fig.  1),  root  downward, 
from  3  to  6  inches  apart,  center  to  center,  in  the  furrow.  The  usual 
rule  is  to  set  the  bulbs  so  that  the  distance  between  them  will  be 
about  4  inches. 

The  quantity  of  bulbs  that  may  be  set  on  an  acre  will  depend 
largely  upon  their  size,  but  may  ble  as  high  as  250  bushels.  Where 
the  seed  is  to  be  employed  for  growing  sets  and  overgrown  sets  are 


Figure  1. — Method  of  Betting  out  bulbs  for  seed  production 

used  as  mother  bulbs,  the  quantity  required  may  be  as  low  as  50 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  sufficiently  deep  to  be 
entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  when  covered.  As  growth 
proceeds  the  soil  should  be  drawn  around  the  bulbs  to  form  a  sup- 
port for  the  seed  stalks. 

CULTIVATION 

Shallow  cultivation  should  be  given  throughout,  the  object  being 
to  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds  and  the  soil  worked  toward  the 
plants.  Very  little  handwork  will  be  necessary,  except,  perhaps, 
to  go  through  after  the  seed  heads  have  formed,  remove  the  weeds, 
and  draw  the  soil  around  the  plants  to  hold  the  stalks  erect  and 
prevent  the  seed  heads  from  blowing  down  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  soil. 
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TIME  AND  MANNER  OP  GATHERING  THE  SEED 

The  proper  time  to  gather  the  seed  is  when  the  inside  of  the  grain 
has  reached  the  dough  stage.  Onion  seed  assumes  its  black  color 
very  early ;  in  fact,  before  it  has  passed  the  watery  stage  and  formed 
milk  in  the  grain.  This  change  of  color  is  no  indication  of  ripeness 
and  very  often  deceives  the  inexperienced  grower.  The  heads  should 
be  harvested  just  before  the  first-formed  seed  begins  to  shatter  in 
handling.  Two  or  three  cuttings  of  the  seed  should  be  made,  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  heads  being  removed  at  the  first  cutting. 

Figure  2  shows  a  field  of  onions  a  short  time  before  tne  seed  is 
ripe.  In  harvesting,  the  heads  are  cut  one  at  a  time  by  hand,  with 
a  very  short  piece  of  the  stem  attached,  and  are  placed  in  bags  for 
transportation  to  the  curing  sheds. 


FiouBE  2. — Field  of  onion  seed  a  short  time  before  harvesting 
CURING  THE  SEED  HEADS 

Any  building  having  a  tight  floor  and  in  which  a  free  circulation 
of  air  can  be  maintained  will  serve  as  a  curing  place  for  onion  seed. 
Many  growers  employ  buildings  similar  to  those  used  for  curing 
tobacco,  with  the  alternate  vertical  siding  boards  hinged  so  that 
they  can  be  thrown  open  during  good  weather.  In  localities  where 
i^ins  do  not  occur  during  the  curmg  period  the  seed  heads  are  fre- 
quently dried  on  sheets  of  canvas  stretched  over  frames  or  spread 
upon  the  ^ound. 

For  curing  the  seed  in  houses,  wire-bottomed  racks  or  trays  placed 
one  above  the  other  are  generally  employed.  As  the  seed  is  stirred 
from  time  to  time  during  the  curing  process  considerable  of  it  will 
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be  shattered  and  will  fall  upon  the  tray  below  or  finally  upon  the 
floor.  The  main  essentials  in  the  curing  of  onion  seed  are  to  spread 
the  heads  very  thinly,  not  over  two  heads  in  depth,  and  to  give  free 
ventilation.  Even  at  a  depth  of  3  inches  in  the  trays  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stir  them  very  often,  especially  during  damp  weather. 

THRESHING  AND  CLEANING  THE  SEED 

The  date  for  gathering  the  seed  depends  upon  locality  and  climate, 
but  as  a  rule  this  will  be  about  midsummer  or  not  later  than  August 
15.  The  threshing  and  cleaning  of  the  seed  are  often  deferred  until 
quite  late  in  the  autumn,  except  where  the  curing  is  done  in  the  open 
air.  Where  large'  quantities  of  seed  are  produced  the  threshing  is 
done  with  special  machines,  but  when  grown  on  a  small  scale  the 
seed  is  removed  by  beating  with  a  flail. 

After  the  seed  has  been  threshed  or  beaten  from  the  heads  there 
is  still  considerable  danger  of  its  heating  or  molding  if  left  in  too 
great  bulk.  The  usual  practice  is  to  run  it  through  a  fanning  mill 
to  remove  the  dust  and  the  small  particles  of  stems,  heads,  or  chaff 
that  are  broken  up  in  the  threshing.  Where  the  special  threshing 
machines  are  employed  these  have  a  fanning  attachment  which  re- 
moves most  of  the  trash. 

In  California,  where  a  large  part  of  the  supply  of  onion  seed  is 
grown,  the  seed  is  washed  immediately  after  threshing  and  is  then 
spread  on  canvas  sheets  to  dry.  In  washing,  the  seed  is  poured 
slowly  from  the  bags  into  a  trough  of  water,  the  heavy  seed  settling 
to  the  bottom  and  the  lighter  seed  and  the  chaff  rising  to  the  sur- 
face. The  seed  is  then  thoroughly  stirred  so  as  to  permit  all  of  the 
lighter  seed  to  float.  The  lighter  materials  are  floated  off  and  the 
heavier  seed  lifted  out  immediately  and  spread  out  to  dry.  It  is 
important  that  the  seed  be  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  more 
than  30  minutes,  and  on  being  taken  from  the  water  it  should  be 
spread  thinly  on  wire-bottom  trays  or  on  canvas  to  dry.  In  order 
that  it  may  become  partially  dry  before  nightfall,  the  seed  should 
never  be  washed  on  a  damp  day  or  late  in  the  day.  On  the  day 
following  washing,  the  seed  should  be  frequently  stirred  with  the 
hands,  a  board,  or  a  wooden  rake.  Although  the  seed  may  appear 
to  l3e  perfectly  clean  after  drying,  there  is  always  some  lignt  or 
shriveled  seed  present,  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  seed  ajpin 
through  the  fanning  mill  once  or  possibly  twice  to  get  out  all  of  the 
inferior  seed. 

In  sections  where  the  seed  can  not  be  dried  quickly  it  is  not  safe  to 
wash  it,  but  it  should  be  cleaned  entirely  bv  means  of  cleaning  ma- 
chinery. It  is  not  safe  to  bag  the  seed  and  store  it  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly dry. 

YIELD  OP  SEED  TO  AN  ACRE 

The  quantity  of  onion  seed  that  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  depends 
on  several  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  this  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  size  of  the  bulbs  that  are  planted.  In  the  onion-set 
districts,  where  the  seed  with  which  to  produce  the  sets  is  locally 
grown  from  overgrown  sets,  the  quantity  of  seed  is  generally  from  6 
to  8  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  bulbs  planted.  This  seed,  however,  is 
not  suitable  for  the  production  of  standard  market  onions  and  can  be 
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Dsed  only  for  set  growing.  In  the  production  of  seed  from  standard 
mother  bulbs  the  yield  is  generally  from  2  to  3  pounds  of  seed  for 
every  bushel  of  bulbs  planted.  The  yield  has  been  much  higher  in 
many  cases,  but  2^2  pounds  is  generally  considered  satisfactory. 
The  yield  of  seed  as  a  rule  will  be  about  400  pounds  to  the  acre, 
although  as  high  as  800  or  even  1,000  pounds  have  been  secured. 
White  varieties  produce  a  smaller  quantity  of  seed  than  the  brown 
and  yellow  varieties. 

The  price  per  pound  paid  for  the  seed  varies  according  to  the 
quality,  variety,  and  market  demands.  For  first-class  high-grade 
seed  from  specially  selected  bulbs  of  desirable  types  the  growers  fre- 
quently receive  two  or  three  times  as  much  per  pound  as  for  the 
^neral  crops  produced  from  bulbs  not  specially  selected,  which  must 
be  sold  in  competition  with  the  great  mass  of  seed  produced  by  large 
growers. 

When  the  cost  of  growing  the  bulbs,  together  with  the  preparation 
of  the  land,  the  keeping  of  the  bulbs  over  winter,  the  necessity  of 
handling  them  a  large  number  of  times,  and  the  occupying  oi  the 
land  for  two  seasons  are  considered,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there 
is  not  a  great  profit  in  growing  onion  seed.  However,  there  are 
many  farmers  who  each  year  plant  2  or  3  acres  to  bulbs  for  seed 
and  have  for  sale  anywhere  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  very  choice 
seed.    In  many  cases  this  represents  the  money  crop  of  the  farm. 

The  extent  to  which  this  enterprise  could  be  conducted  with  profit 
is  doubtless  limited,  but  the  demand  for  high-grade  seed  of  a  distinct 
type  is  increasing  each  year.  Anyone  contemplating  the  growing  of 
onion  seed  should  carefully  study  local  conditions  and  then  operate 
in  a  small  way  until  the  necessary  practices  are  understood. 

PRODUCTION  OP  SEED  POR  ONION-SET  GROWING 

Frequently  the  seed  for  onion-set  growing  is  produced  from  bulbs 
selected  from  the  sets  themselves ;  in  other  words,  the  bulbs  or  mother 
bulbs  are  the  overgrown  sets.  Near  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  onion-set 
growers  select  the  oversized  bulbs  and  store  them  over  winter.  In 
the  spring  they  send  them  to  farmers  in  the  hill  country  and  have 
their  supply  of  seed  grown  on  bluegrass  land  which  has  not  been 
heavily  manured.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  keep  their  onion  seed 
free  from  disease  and  to  obtain  a  higher  vitality  than  if  the  seed  were 
grown  on  the  same  land  where  the  bulbs  were  produced. 

Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  seed  employed  in  set  growing,  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  it  cheaply,  and  the  bulbs  selected  from  the  sets, 
being  small,  will  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  per  bushel  from 
mother  bulbs  than  when  grown  in  the  usual  manner.  The  stock  seed 
bulbs  should,  however,  be  well  matured,  smaU  necked,  uniform  in 
size,  and  selected  according  to  an  ideal  shape.  Onion  seed  from 
undersized  bulbs  is  not  so  desirable,  even  for  set  growing,  as  that 
from  standard  bulbs. 

After  a  crop  of  onion  seed  has  been  gathered  it  is  the  usual  custom 
to  plow  up  the  bulbs  and  devote  the  land  to  some  other  crop.  If  the 
old  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  through  the  winter, 
e^ecially  if  given  slight  protection,  they  will  produce  a  small  crop 
of  seed  the  second  season.  This  practice  is  not  recommended  except 
106094  *»— 30 2 
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under  special  conditions  where  the  land  is  not  valuable  or  where  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  obtain  an  additional  quantity  of  seed  from 
the  bulbs. 

CARE  OP  ONION  SEED 

The  length  of  time  that  onion  seed  will  retain  its  vitality  depends 
largely  upon  maturity  and  climatic  conditions.  Well-maturea  seed 
will  always  keep  better  than  poorly  ripened  and  inferior  seed. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  onion  seed  loses  its  vitality  very  rapidly 
after  the  second  year,  especially  if  stored  in  a  damp  climate,  ft 
will  often  pay  to  ship  the  seed  to  a  dry  climate  for  storage. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ONION  SETS 
CLIMATE  AND  SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  ONION-SET  GROWING 

The  term  "  set,"  as  applied  to  the  onion,  indicates  a  small,  under- 
sized bulb  which,  when  replanted  in  the  ground,  will  produce  a  large 
onion.  This  method  of  producing  onions  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
now  the  most  universally  employed  for  the  growing  of  small  areas 
of  onions  in  the  garden  and  where  an  early  crop  is  desired.  The 
common  method  of  producing  sets  is  to  plant  a  large  quantity  of 
seed  on  a  small  area  of  fairly  rich  land  and  thus  produce  a  great 
number  of  bulbs  that  are  undersized,  owing  to  crowding  and  lack  of 
plant  food.  The  greater  number  of  these  bulbs  do  not  attain  suflS- 
cient  size  or  maturity  to  produce  seed  the  following  season  and  are 
really  plants  in  which  the  process  of  growth  has  been  arrested. 

In  tne  United  States  the  onion-set  industry  is  largely  confined 
to  a  few  areas.  The  crop  is  extensively  grown  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
Chicago,  111.,  in  the  Platte  River  Valley  of  Nebraska,  in  southwest- 
ern I^w  Jersey,  and  in  southern  California.  The  entire  area  de- 
voted to  this  enterprise  in  these  localities  is  estimated  at  from  2,500 
to  3,000  acres.  The  yield  to  the  acre  varies  with  the  locality,  but 
will  average  about  300  bushels.  The  market  for  onion  sets  is  found 
throughout  the  entire  country,  the  greater  portion  being  disposed  of 
in  small  quantities. 

The  climatic  conditions  governing  the  production  of  onion  sets 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  standard  onions,  although  it 
is  not  necessary  to  plant  quite  so  early  in  the  spring.  Onion  sets 
can  undoubtedly  be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  Northern  States  where 
suitable  soil  conditions  can  be  obtained.  The  soil  adapted  to  onion- 
set  culture  is  as  a  rule  about  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  grow- 
ing of  large  onions,  except  that  the  land  should  not  be  so  rich. 

In  the  Louisville  district  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam  containing  plenty 
of  lime.  This  soil,  by  the  use  of  fertilizer,  will  yield  250  to  350 
bushels  of  mature  onions  and  will  produce  an  equal  quantity  of 
sets,  but  the  fertilizer  requirements  for  the  latter  are  not  so  great. 
This  land  is  underlain  at  a  depth  varying  from  18  inches  to  10  or 
12  feet  by  limestone  and  is  a  natural  bluegrass  soil,  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  comparatively  free  from  weeds. 

In  the  Chicago  area  there  is  a  variation  in  soil  texture.  In  the 
vicinity  of  South  Chicago  the  area  devoted  to  onion-set  growing 
was  formerly  a  sewage-disposal  farm  and  is  laid  off  in  regular  level 
beds.    This  soil  is  of  a  sandy,  loamy  nature  and  is  very  similar  to 
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river-bottom  lands.  Northwest  of  Chicago  the  soil  is  a  more  gravelly 
loam,  although  in  some  places  it  is  of  a  river-bottom  or  silty  nature. 

In  southwestern  New  Jersey  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  not  unlike 
the  Norfolk  sandy  loam,  although  it  contains  more  or  less  gravel, 
and  in  places  the  clay  approaches  the  surface. 

It  will  be  seen  that  onion  sets  can  be  grown  on  any  land  that  is 
adapted  to  general  truck  crops,  the  main  essential  being  freedom 
from  weeds  and  a  reasonable  high  state  of  tillage. 

PREPARATION  OP  THE  SOIL 

In  preparing  the  land  for  onion-set  growing  the  work  should  be 
performed  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  for  regular  crops  of 
onions.  The  plowing  need  be  only  moderately  deep,  but  the  soil 
must  be  brought  to  a  smooth,  fine  surface,  suitable  for  the  proper 
sowing  of  the  seed  by  means  of  hand  drills.  The  tools  generally 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  the  plow,  disk  harrow,  roller,  smooth- 
ing harrow,  and  sometimes  a  pull  or  drag  made  of  scantlings  or 
planks.  A  harrow  of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  3  is  adapted  to  the 
nnal  preparation  before  planting. 

On  some  land  onion  sets  have  been  grown  continuously -year  after 
year  without  any  appreciably  injurious  results.    In  other  localities 


Figure  3. — Harrow  for  leveling  soil  for  plantinj^  oirion  seed 

it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  crop-rotation  system,  and 
this  is  advisable  wherever  the  quantity  of  available  land  is  sufficient. 
A  rotation  including  corn,  potatoes,  onion  sets,  and  clover  will  be 
found  quite  satisfactory. 

FERTILIZERS 

In  preparing  the  land  for  growing  onion  sets  large  quantities  of 
barnyard  manure  should  not  be  applied  immediately  before  planting. 
If  barnyard  manure  is  to  be  employed,  it  should  be  used  the  previous 
season  on  some  other  crop,  in  order  that  it  may  become  fully  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil  and  in  a  measure  subdued. 

Commercial  fertilizers  may  be  employed  profitabl}^  in  moderate 
quantities,  say  600  to  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  should  be  broad- 
cast at  the  time  of  fitting  the  land.  This  fertilizer  should  contain 
about  4  to  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  6  to  8  per  cent  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  potash. 

SOWING  THE  SEED 

As  the  essential  feature  of  growing  onion  sets  is  the  crowding 
together  of  the  plants  in  rows,  a  large  quantity  of  seed  is  required 
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to  plant  an  acre.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  varies  with  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  In  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  55  to  60 
pounds  to  the  acre  are  sown ;  Colorado,  100  pounds ;  Chicago,  55  to 
120  pounds ;  while  in  New  Jersey  as  low  as  25  pounds  to  the  acre  are 
used. 

The  drills  employed  for  seeding  are,  as  a  rule,  the  hand  seeders 
usually  found  upon  the  market  used  for  sowing  the  seed  of  all  small 
truck  crops.  In  some  localities,  however,  special  seeders  have  been 
designed  in  order  to  distribute  the  seed  in  a  particular  manner. 
(Fig.  4.)  These  seeders  distribute  the  seed  in  five  little  drills  about 
an  inch  apart,  making  a  broad  belt  of  five  rows.  Another  method  is 
to  place  a  funnel-shaped  spreader  on  the  under  part  of  the  drill, 
which  scatters  the  seed  over  an  area  of  3  or  4  inches  in  width. 

DISTANCES   TO   PLANT   AND    QUANTITY  OF  SEED   REQUIRED 

The  distance  between  the  rows  ranges  from  7  to  14  inches,  but 
varies  with  the  method  of  sowing.    The  larger  yields  are  obtained 


Figure  4. — Special  tools  for  planting  and  cultivating  onion  sets 

by  sowing  in  single  drills  about  9  inches  between  the  rows  and  using 
65  to  85  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Most  growers  endeavor  to  sow 
tlieir  onion  seed  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  put  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. Formerly  the  seeds  for  sets  were  not  sown  until  late  in  the 
season,  but  it  has  been  found  that  larger  yields  of  sets  can  be  obtained 
and  that  the  sets  will  ripen  better  if  the  seed  is  sown  early. 

The  New  Jersey  growers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  a 
sort  of  mixed  crop,  including  all  sizes  from  sets  to  marketable  onions. 
A  smaller  quantity  of  seed  is  employed  per  acre,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  method  of  growing  is  somewhat  different,  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  overgrown  bulbs  is  secured.  Those  that  are  below 
standard  size  are  sold  as  "  boilers  "  or  "  stewers,"  "  picklers,"  and 
"  sets."  By  using  about  25  pounds  of  first-class  seed  to  the  acre  and 
planting  in  rows  24  inches  apart  these  growers  are  enabled  to  employ 
horse  culture  and  succeed  in  growing  about  300  bushels  of  all  sizes 
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to  the  acre.     This  method  of  planting  does  not  greatly  decrease  the 
jield  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

CULTIVATION 

As  a  rule  the  onion  seed  will  germinate  and  the  plants  appear 
above  ground  so  that  the  rows  can  be  followed  within  six  to  eight 
days  after  planting.  It  is  desirable  that  the  soil  should  be  stirred 
frequently  and  that  the  weeds  should  never  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  foothold.  The  onion  sets  should  be  cultivated  at  least 
*  once  every  week  during  their  growing  period. 

The  tools  employed  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  wheel-hoe  t^pe, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  forms.  These  tools  are  provided 
with  numerous  attachments  for  cutting  close  to  the  plants,  for  throw- 
ing the  soil  away  from  the  rows,  and  for  leveling  and  working  it 
back  around  them.  Some  of  the  Chicago  growers  have  adopted 
a  special  wheel  hoe  of  their  own  design,  usin^  the  front  wheel  of 
a  bicvcle  and  a  pair  of  lightweight  plow  handles  for  the  frame,  to 
which  the  various  types  of  sweeps  ana  shovels  are  attached.  In  New 
Jersey  horse  tools  are  employed  almost  exclusively,  the  14  or  15 
tooth  harrow-type  cultivator  (fig. 
5)  being  the  favorite. 

Hand  weeding  seems  to  be  essen- 
tial in  all  localities,  although  this 
laborious  process  can  be  eliminated 
to  some  extent  by  proper  wheel- 
hoe  and  horse  cultivation.  The 
cost  of  the  cultivation  of  an  acre 
of  onion   sets   during   the    season    ^  ,     ^    ^  ,..    .       ,  .^ 

1        ij    _    .  J    UMAA     «.>j    4.u:«      FiGUBB   5. — One-horse   cultivator   of   the 

should  not  exceed  $100,  and  this  harrow  type 

may   be    reduced    considerably    if 

the  land  is  in  proper  condition  and  the  work  done  at  the  right  time. 

Hand  weeding  in  most  cases  will  be  necessary  twice  during  the  growth 

of  the  crop.    During  rainy  seasons  it  is  often  found  impossible  to 

keep  certain  areas  clean,  and  when  the  weeds  once  become  well  estab- 

Ushed  there  is  very  little  hope  of  saving  the  crop. 

When  the  sets  have  attained  considerable  growth  the  tops  shade 
the  ground  and  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the  growth  of  weeds.  After 
this  stage  has  been  reached  very  little  attention  will  be  required.  In 
fact,  the  stirring  of  the  soil  should  cease  before  the  sets  show  any 
tendency  to  ripen.  Figure  6  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  an  onion-set  field  at  the  period  of  its  maximum  development. 

HARVESTING  AND  CURING 

The  time  for  harvesting  is  just  when  the  sets  begin  to  ripen.  This 
generally  occurs  about  July  4  in  southern  localities  and  July  20  near 
Chicago,  or  90  to  110  days  from  the  date  of  sowing  the  seed.  The 
methods  of  harvesting  are  different  in  the  several  localities.  Near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  the  sets  are  allowed  to  become  quite  ripe  before 
harvesting. 

At  harvest  time  the  sets  are  loosened  from  the  soil  bjr  means  of  a 
cutter  attached  to  a  wheel  hoe  or  with  broad  forks  having  10  or  12 
tines.    They  are  then  pulled  by  hand,  as  shown  in  Figure  7,  the  tops 
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Figure  6.— Hand  weeding  an  onion-set  field  during  early  summer 


FiuuaB  7. — Uarvesting  onion  sets  near  Louisville,  Ky. 
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twisted  oflf  by  hand,  and  the  bulbs  sifted  and  placed  upon  trays  to 
dry.  These  trays  are  piled  one  upon  another  in  the  field  (fig.  8) 
with  a  space  of  3  or  4  inches  oetween  and  a  temporary  roof 
placed  over  them.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  these  trays 
until  quit^  dry  and  are  again  screened  and  removed  to  the  storehouse. 

In  some  sections  the  sets  are  pulled  while  yet  quite  green  and  are 
stacked  in  the  field  in  long,  narrow  ridges  (figs.  9  and  10),  the  bulbs 
being  placed  underneath  so  that  the  tops  will  protect  them  from  sun- 
light and  rain.  After  remaining  in  these  ridges  about  two  weeks, 
the  tops  are  twisted  off  and  the  bulbs  placed  upon  screens  to  dry. 
From  the  screens  they  are  hauled  to  the  warehouse,  where  the  fanning 
and  cleaninjg  take  place. 

Near  Chicago  the  practice  of  pulling  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  the  tops  being  twisted  off  as  the  sets  are 
removed  from  the  soil.  In  New  Jersey  the  sets  are  allowed  to  be- 
come fully  ripe  before  being  removed  from  the  soil  and  are  liar- 


FiGUBB  8. — Onion  sets  drying  on  trays  piled  in  a  field 

vested  and  cured  together  with  the  larger  bulbs,  after  which  they 
are  separated  by  fanning  and  screening. 

After  pulling,  it  is  essential  that  the  sets  be  subjected  to  a  drying 
process;  during  this  process  they  require  plenty  of  ventilation.  This 
can  be  most  easily  secured  by  spreading  the  sets  on  trays,  commonly 
called  crates,  that  are  providea  with  corner  pieces  extenaing  4  or  5 
inches  above  the  sides  of  the  trays.  As  a  rule  these  trays  are  con- 
structed with  3-inch  sides,  about  5  feet  square,  with  slat  or  wire  bot- 
toms, and  hold  about  3  bushels  of  onion  sets.  When  the  trays  are 
piled  one  upon  another  the  corner  pieces  provide  an  air  space  "above 
each  tray,  thus  securing  the  best  possible  ventilation.  In  the  absence 
of  comer  pieces  blocks  of  wood  or  broken  bricks  are  employed,  as 
shown  in  Figure  8.  A  roof  of  boards  is  placed  over  each  stack  of 
trays  to  protect  the  onion  sets  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

Curing  onion  sets  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  with  fan  ventilation 
has  proved  quite  successful  m  the  Chicago  district.  The  trays  con- 
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Figure  U. — "  Stacking"  onion  sets  to  cure  In  a  fleld 


Figure  10. — Onion  sets  curing  in  **  stacks  " 
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taining  the  onion  sets  are  stacked  over  a  long,  narrow  trench  or 
tunnel  in  which  there  are  coils  of  steam  pipe  heated  from  a  steam 
boiler.  The  stack  of  trays  is  then  inclosed  by  setting  up  sectional 
board  sides  which  extend  a  few  inches  above  the  stack  of  trays.  The 
heat  is  turned  on  and  air  is  driven  through  the  tunnel  by  means  of  a 
fan.  By  this  method  the  heated  air  is  driven  upward  all  through 
the  onion  sets  and  they  are  thoroughly  cured  in  about  six  hours. 

STORING  ONION  SETS 

The  method  of  storage  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  localities,  the 
tray  previously  described  being  most  commonly  used.  (Fig.  11.) 
When  the  sets  have  become  sufficiently  dry  some  growers  transfer 


FI6t:bb  11. — Ouion  sets  stored  on  trays  in  a  warehouse 

them  to  the  1-bushel  crates,  in  which  they  are  shipped.  Onion  sets 
are  stored  under  conditions  similar  to  those  required  for  large  onions, 
the  essentials  being  plenty  of  ventilation,  dryness,  and  a  compar- 
atively low  temperature.  Slight  freezing  will  not  destroy  them, 
provided  they  are  not  disturbed  while  frozen.  However,  freezing 
is  always  injurious  and  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  sprout 
earlier  in  the  spring.  If  a  uniform  temperature  8  or  10  degrees 
above  freezing  can  be  maintained,  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  too 
frequent  variation. 

In  Wisconsin  onion  sets  are  being  successfully  stored  in  a  building 
heated  to  approximately  70°  F.  by  means  of  a  pipeless  furnace  placed 
underneath  the  onion  storage  room.  The  room  itself  is  well  insulated 
but  is  provided  with  plenty  of  windows  and  ventilators  that  are 
kept  open  during  the  curing  process. 
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Some  growers  employ  a  form  of  open  shed  as  a  temporary  storage 

Elace  for  the  sets  during  the  autumn  months  or  until  cold  weather 
egins.  A  few  growers  store  their  crop  until  late  winter  and  seU. 
direct  to  seedsmen  and  dealers,  but  the  majority  turn  their  sets 
over  to  warehousemen  for  storage  and  disposal.  Throughout  the 
storage  period  the  sets  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  and 
should  be  kept  spread  out  thinly,  so  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
heating.  Onions  in  storage  are  constantly  giving  oflf  more  or  less 
moisture  and  are  liable  to  become  damp  and  sprout  if  stored  in  too 
great  bulk. 

In  preparing  the  sets  for  market  they  are  first  passed  through  a 
fanning  mill,  which  removes  all  loose  skins,  earth,  or  shriveled  bulbs, 
and  then  over  a  screen  which  removes  any  bulbs  that  are  too  large 
for  the  market  demands.  After  this  they  are  shipped  in  1-bushel 
crates,  bushel  baskets,  burlap  bags^  or  barrels. 

The  crate  is  perhaps  most  desirable  as  a  shipping  package,  as 
it  protects  the  Dulbs  and  allows  free  circulation  of  air.  When 
shipped  in  baffs  the  sets  are  liable  to  become  iniured,  except  where 
they  are  handled  in  carload  lots.  Tight  barrels  are  objectionable 
unless  the  sets  are  thoroughly  cured,  as  there  is  liability  to  heat  in  the 
center. 

SIZBS  AND  KINDS  OP  ONION  SETS 

The  ideal  onion  set  is  almost  globular  in  shape  and  a  trifle  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  illustration  on  the  title-pace 
shows  a  quart  of  first-class  onion  sets.  The  color  should  be  bright 
and  the  surface  free  from  smut  or  spots  of  any  kind. 

The  term  "  pickler  "  is  applied  to  the  onion  just  above  sets  in  size, 
or,  in  other  words,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  term  "  boiler  "  or  "  stewer  "  is  applied  to  the  size  next  larger 
than  picklers,  or  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  1^4  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  too  small  for  sale  as  standard  onions. 

Sets  larger  than  a  half  inch  in  diameter  have  a  tendency  to  shoot 
the  seed  when  planted. 

In  addition  to  the  sets  grown  from  seed  there  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  onions  sold  as  sets  that  are  grown  without  seed.  These 
may  be  described  as  follows : 

FALL    TOP    SETS 

Fall  top  sets  sometimes  are  caUed  Egyptian  or  Catawissa  onions.  The  plants 
send  up  seed  stalks  whleli  often  carry  a  few  blossoms  and  may  produce  a  few 
viable  seeds,  but  which  grow  sets  in  place  of  blossoms.  These  bulblets  are 
planted  In  the  fall  for  early  spring  bunching.  The  old  plants  are  also  split 
extensively  at  the  base,  so  that  they  are  never  used  for  the  production  of  "dry 
bulbs." 

SFBING  TOP  SETS 

Spring  top  sets  also  produce  sets  at  the  top  of  the  blossom  stalks,  but  the 
sets,  which  are  carried  over  winter  and  planted,  make  large  firm  dry  bulbs, 
which  when  planted  the  following  year  send  up  seed  stalks  and  produce  a  crop 
of  top  sets.  This  type  of  top  set  is  not  offered  by  dealers  as  frequently  as 
formerly. 

MTJLTn>UEB  ONIONS 

Multiplier  onions  make  no  top  sets  and  rarely  produce  seeds.  There  are  a 
number  of  types.    The  true  multipliers  are: 
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(1)  English,  yellow  multipliers  or  potkto  onions  are  grown  to  some  extent 
locally  from  Maryland  south-  They  never  send  up  seed  stalks,  but  large  bulba 
will  produce  a  group  of  small  bulblets  or  sets.  These,  when  planted  in  spring, 
will  produce  large  firm  dry  bulbs  that  are  of  fair  keeping  quality. 

(2)  White  multipliers,  the  bulbs  of  which  rarely  send  up  seed  stalks,  but  from 
each  one  a  group  of  bulbs  a  little  larger  than  pickling  onions  is  harvested.  The 
onion  is  largely  shipped  from  Louisiana  during  late  winter  to  the  North  as 
bunching  onions. 

(3)  Shallots,  not  the  true  shallot,  but  should  be  called  the  Jersey  shallot.  It 
sends  up  seed  stems  and  may  make  a  few  seeds,  but  the  main  energy  of  the  plant 
goes  into  the  production  of  numerous  small  bulbs  at  the  base.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as  a  seasoning  onion.  Jersey  shallots  are 
most  often  sold  in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  "  multipliers  "  and  may 
be  yellow  or  red  In  color. 

VARIETIES  OP  ONIONS  USED  FOR  SETS 

Seed  of  almost  any  variety  of  onion  may  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sets,  but  a  greater  demand  exists  for  the  distinctly  yellow, 
white,  and  red  colors.  In  the  trade  the  sets  are  recognized  by  their 
color  rather  than  by  actual  varietal  names.  The  demand  tor  the 
yellow  and  the  white  sets  is  greater  than  for  the  red,  and  those  of 
the  globular  type  are  preferred.  Onion  sets  are  sometimes  grown 
from  left-over  seed,  in  which  case  a  large  number  of  varieties  may 
be  included. 

Southern-grown  onion  plants  are  now  supplanting  onion  sets  to  a 
considerable  degree,  especially  for  starting  early  onions  grown  in 
home  and  market  gardens.  These  plants,  which  are  grown  mainly 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  States  and  in  southwestern  Texas,  are  crated  and 
shipped  in  great  quantities  to  northern  dealers  and  gardeners.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  seedling 
plants  as  compared  with  sets,  especially  for  small  plantings. 
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THE  GREATER  PART  of  the  onion  seed  used  in  this 
country  is  produced  by  western  seed  growers  who  are 
specialists  in  seed  production.  Some  onion  growers,  however, 
produce  their  own  supply  of  seed  from  strains  which  they  have 
developed  for  special  adaptation  to  local  conditions. 

The  production  of  seed  of  high-quality  stocks  and  strains 
of  onions  involves  numerous  problems  and  difficulties.  Special 
knowledge  of  the  varieties  to  be  grown  and  of  effective  practical 
plant-breeding  methods  is  required.  Suitable  parent  stock 
and  some  special  facilities  for  handling  the  breeding  material 
must  be  available.  Proper  storage  facilities  for  keeping  the 
mother  bulbs  in  good  condition  are  especially  important. 
Furthermore,  the  climate  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  United  States  is  adapted  to  onion-seed  production. 

This  bulletin  gives  directions  for  the  growing  of  both  seed 
and  sets,  with  special  reference  to  the  market  gardener  and 
truck  farmer  as  relates  to  seed  growing.  The  discussion  per- 
taining to  the  production  of  onion  sets  is  based  on  conunercial 
production. 


Washington.  D.  C.  I^Htied  1911;  revised  April  19S6 
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THE  HOME  PRODUCTION  OF  ONION  SEED 
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By  W.  R.  Beattie,  senior  horticuUurist,  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops 
and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
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INTRODUCTION 

Some  of  the  leading  onion  growers  are  raising  their  own  supplies 
of  seed;  by  so  doing  they  can  produce  stocks  that  are  better  adapted 
to  their  particular  requirement  than  are  the  supplies  generally  avail- 
able on  the  market.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  quality  of  seed  stocks 
obtainable  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  Unless  a  careful 
and  thorough  search  for  satisfactory  stocks  has  proved  to  the  grower 
that  he  cannot  buy  seed  that  is  satisfactory  under  his  particular 
conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  home  production  of  seed  is 
justified. 

Seed  production  on  the  part  of  the  individual  onion  grower,  al- 
though advantageous  in  certain  instances,  has  its  limitations,  diffi- 
culties, and  disadvantages.  Comparatively  few  lai^e  areaa  of  the 
United  States  have  a  climate  that  is  well  adapted  to  onion-seed 
growing.  First,  the  weather  should  be  dry  during  the  curing  of 
mother  bulbs.  The  climate  should  be  rather  cool  and  moist  during 
a  fairly  long  part  of  the  early  season,  or  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  the 
fioweni^  of  the  onion,  then  warm  and  fairly  dry,  with  infrequent 
rains.  The  period  of  seed  curing  should,  of  course,  be  dry.  Certain 
irrigated  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Moimtain  States  best  meet 
these  requirements,  although  seed  is  grown  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success  in  some  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

If  superior  stocks  are  to  be  developed,  or  even  maintained  after 
they  have  been  developed  or  obtained  elsewhere,  the  seed  grower 
must  have  a  few  important  plant-breeding  principles  well  in  mind 

1  For  culture  of  onions  for  the  general  market,  see  Farmers'  Bulletin  864,  Onion  Culture. 
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and  must  have  adequate  facilities  for  making  selections,  controlling 
pollination,  growing  and  studying  selections,  storing  mother  bulbs, 
and  handling  small  as  well  as  large  lots  of  seed.  The  equipment 
need  not  be  elaborate,  but  numerous  precautions  must  be  observed. 

The  grower  must  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  shape,  outer 
scale  and  inner  flesh  color,  time  of  maturity,  and  size  of  the  variety 
he  is  to  grow.  Carelessness  in  this  respect  may  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  stock  that  suits  no  one  but  the  grower.  Careful  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  the  markets  and  of  other  growers  is  quite 
important,  for  a  multipUcity  of  strain  differences  within  a  variety 
generally  leads  to  dissatisfaction  and  confusion. 

Some  growers  plant  for  seed  only  when  they  have  failed  to  sell 
their  bulb  crop.  This  practice  should  be  strongly  discouraged  be- 
cause bulbs  grown  for  market  instead^  of  for  ^ed  production  are 
almost  always  inferior  in  imiformity  or  in  other  resjpects  to  the  care- 
fully handled  stocks  produced  especially  for  seed.  There  is  no  longer 
any  place  for  poor  seed  stocks. 

Onion-seed  growing  is  a  2-year  process,  and  the  two  crops  must 
constantly  be  cared  for.  After  the  Dulbs  are  grown  the  first  summer 
they  must  be  stored  over  winter  and  replanted  the  following  spring 
for  the  production  of  seed.  Meantime  the  crop  for  the  next  year's 
planting  must  be  coming  on,  in  order  to  have  a  crop  of  seed  every 
year. 

The  production  of  onion  sets  has  been  confined  to  a  few  localities. 
Sets  may  be  produced  under  a  reasonably  wide  range  of  conditions; 
but,  in  order  to  be  successful,  the  grower  should  fully  imderstand  the 
principles  and  methods  involved.  Although  the  production  of  onion 
seed  and  sets  together  constitute  an  important  phase  of  the  general 
onion  industry,  owing  to  the  specialized  nature  of  seed  production 
and  the  production  of  sets,  they  are  here  discussed  separately. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ONION  SEED 
OLD  METHODS 

Most  growers  of  onion  seed  attempt  to  improve  the  crop  by  the 
simple  process  of  mass  selection  or  selecting  a  limited  quantity  of 
excellent-appearing  bulbs,  or  "mother  bulbs  as  they  are  commonly 
caUed,  from  the  whole  crop  or  field,  and  then  erowin^  these  in  a 
separate  field  or  seed  plot  tne  following  year.  The  seedso  obtained 
is  used  for  growing  a  crop  of  bulbs  for  market,  and  the  finest  bulbs 
are  again  selected  from  this  crop  to  be  used  for  seed  production. 
Although  it  is  true  that  progress  has  been  made  by  this  method,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  progress  is  necessarily  slow  and  that  the 
greatest  possioilities  of  the  onion  crop  can  hardly  be  developed  by 
this  means. 

RELATION  OF  rLOWERINQ  HABFT  TO  SEED  PRODUCTION 

Some  of  the  flowers  in  the  head  of  the  flowering  onion  plant  are 
fertUized  by  pollen  from  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  but  under 
field  conditions  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  certainly  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  other  onion  plants.  This  large  amoimt  of  natural 
crossing  or  cross-fertilization  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  various  kinds 
of  insects.  Some  onion  plants  produce  flowers  that  are  almost  com- 
pletely self-fiterile,  which  means  that  they  will  set  very  few,  if  any, 
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seeds  unless  suitable  pollen  is  carried  to  them  from  other  plants.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  plants  that  will  produce  fair  yields  of  seed 
by  their  own  pollen  alone,  when  bags  are  placed  over  the  flower 
heads  to  prevent  pollen  from  other  pls^ts  reaching  the  flowers. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  frequency  of  crossing  in  the  field,  it  can  be 
readily  imderstood  why  the  method  of  selection  described  above  is 
certain  to  be  slow  and  only  partly^  effective.  Even  thou^  the 
grower  selects  only  the  most  nearly  ideal  appearing  bulbs  for  seed 
purposes,  the  chances  are  that  they  came  frona  seed  that  was  gro^n 
in  a  field  where  there  was  a  chance  for  crossing  with  more  or  less 
off  type  plants.  If  this  did  occur,  plants  grown  from  the  seed  pro- 
duced by  these  fine-appearing  mother  bulbs  will  almost  certaioly  snow 
undesirable  variations  in  shape^  color^  or  other  characters. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  of  httle  consequence,  since  the  off- 
type  bulbs  can  be  eliminated  and  seed  saved  only  from  the  ideal  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  these  fine  bulbs  of  the  second  selection  may 
have  developed  from  seed  from  flowers  that  were  cross-fertilized  with 
pollen  carrying  undesirable  characters  that  were  present  in  tempo- 
rwily  hidden  form  in  the  first  selected  lot  of  mother  bulbs.  Thus  it 
will  be  evident  that  as  long  as  free  cross-poUination  is  permitted  among 
plants  that  are  visibly  mixed  or  that  have  a  mixed  hereditary  make-up 
only  slow  progress  can  be  made .  In  fact ,  there  are  certain  undesirable 
characteristics  among  many  stocks  of  onions  that  probably  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  this  old  mode  of  procedure. 

NBW  1IBTHOD6 
BELBCTION  AND  CARS  OF  BULBB  FOR  SEED 

Before  attempting  to  erow  a  seed  crop  or  to  effect  any  improvement 
in  a  variety,  care  should  be  exercised  to  obtain  the  most  uniform  and 
nearly  ideal  stock  or  strain  of  the  desired  variety  which  can  be  ob- 
tained. A  number  of  commercial  seedsmen  have  developed  stocks 
and  strains  distinctly  better  than  were  available  a  few  years  ago. 
A  few  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  particularly  in 
the  regions  where  onions  are  most  extensively  grown,  have  developed 
imOToved  varieties  and  strains. 

The  bulbs  for  the  production  of  onion  seed  should  be  grown  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  intended  for  marketing,  except  that  more  care 
should  be  taken  throughout.  Some  seed  growers  prefer  to  use  6 
pounds  of  seed  to  an  acre  for  the  production  of  seed  bulbs  instead  of 
4  poimds,  as  ordinarily  used  in  growing  for  market,  in  order  that  the 
bulbs  may  crowd  and  not  become  too  large.  The  planting,  culture, 
and  harvesting  of  the  bulbs  are  practically  the  same  as  for  first-class 
market  stock. 

In  selecting  the  bulbs  to  be  grown  for  seed  only  those  that  conform 
to  the  ideal  K)r  the  variety  should  be  chosen.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  this  respect,  lest  an  unsatisfactory  type  be  developed.  In 
the  beginning,  only  a  few  hundred  bulbs  need  be  selected,  for  they  are 
to  serve  not  as  mother  bulbs  for  a  seed  crop  for  planting  or  for  sale 
but  only  as  a  starting  point  from  which  such  a  supply  is  to  be 
developed. 
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CARE  OF  BULBS  DURING  THE  WINTER 


Bulbs  to  be  used  for  seed  production  should  be  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  ripe  in  the  fiela.  After  being  pulled,  they  should  be 
stored  m  crates  under  a  roof  where  they  wilfnave  plenty  of  ventilation 
and  be  protected  from  sun  and  rain.  Before  freezing  weather  begins 
the  onions  should  be  graded  and  removed  to  a  house  where  both 
ventilation  and  temperature  can  be  controlled. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  mother  bulbs  are  stored 
should  be  kept  as  near  45®  F.  as  possible.  Experimental  work  done 
by  the  California  Agricultxiral  Experiment  Station  shows  that  storing 
mother  bulbs  at  temperatures  below  40°  for  any  considerable  period 
greatly  reduces  the  production  of  seed  heads  and  seeds.  A  storage 
temperature  of  about  43®  to  48®  results  in  the  highest  yield  of  seed. 
If  the  storage  temperature  is  allowed  to  go  above  60®  for  more  than  a 
few  days  there  may  be  considerable  loss  from  sprouting.  The 
storage  room  should  be  well  ventilated,  since  high  humidity  is  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  disease. 


PURIFYING  STOCK  BY  SELF-POLLINATION 


The  CaUfomia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  conducted  the 
most  intensive  and  productive  work  upon  breeding  and  improvement 
of  onions  that  has  oeen  done  in  this  country.  The  results  of  that 
work^  indicate  a  more  rapid  and  more  certain  method  of  procedure 
that  involves,  briefly:  (1)  Purifying  a  stock  by  the  self-pollmation  of 
successive  crops  or  "generations"  and  rigidly  selecting  within  these 
selfed  or  inbrcii  lines ;  and  (2)  cross-poUinating  numerous  apparently 
identical  ''purified"  lines  from  these  self-pollinated  selections,  in  the 
instance  of  varieties  which  show  much  loss  of  vigor  and  productivity 
as  a  result  of  self-pollination.  This  cross-poUination  restores  vigor 
and  productivity.  Good  commercial  stocks  have  been  obtained  in  a 
number  of  instances  by  only  a  single  generation  of  selfing,  followed  by 
selection  and  cross-pollination.  Sometimes,  however,  the  procedure 
must  be  continued  into  later  generations. 

The  method  of  obtaining  selfed  seed  is  simple.  Just  before  the 
first  flower  on  a  flower  head  opens,  the  entire  head  is  enclosed  in  a  1- 
or  2-pound  manila  paper  bag,  preferably  in  a  1 -pound  bag  if  large 
enough.  The  smaller-sized  bag  results  in  less  damage  to  the  bag  or 
plant  from  beine  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is 
tied  securely  about  the  seedstalk,  below  the  flower  head,  to  keep 
foreign  pollen  and  insects  out,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  seeds  by 
shattering. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  flowering  period,  the  plants  must  be 
gone  over  twice  daily  and  bags  appUed  as  the  flowers  of  additional 
flower  heads  are  about  to  open.  This  procedure  should  be  continued 
imtil  the  desired  number  of  plants  have  been  bagged.  Also,  twice 
daily  the  bagged  heads  should  be  tapped  vigorously  with  the  hand,  to 
insure  the  distribution  of  pollen  within  ^e  bag.  This  should  be  done 
for  about  2  weeks.  The  bagged  heads  will  be  readv  to  harvest  in 
about  2  months.  The  stalks  may  be  cut  just  below  the  bags  and  the 
heads  left  in  them  until  they  are  threshed.  The  heads  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  placing  the  bags  on  trays  or  canvas  in  the  sun, 
kept  dry  at  all  times,  and  threshed  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  dry. 
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The  seed  heads  are  threshed,  and  the  seed  from  each  plant  is  kept 
separate,  so  it  can  be  later  sown  in  a  part  of  a  row  to  itself  and  handled 
as  a  distinct  lot. 

Bulbs  are  grown  from  these  selfed  seeds,  the  lot  from  each  plant 
being  kept  separate.  These  bulbs  are  rigidly  selected  for  conformity 
to  type,  the  selections  are  planted  as  motner  bulbs,  and  the  self- 
poUmation  procedure  is  repeated.  Further  selection  and  selfing  is 
carried  on  imtil  highly  uniform  lines  having  the  desired  quaUties  have 
been  obtained.  It  is  desirable  to  carry  along  15  to  20  apparently 
identical  but  separate  selections  developed  m)m  as  many  original 
selections  if  they  can  be  obtained,  so  that  they  may  be  cross-pollinated 
among  themselves  to  restore  vigor,  in  case  there  is  a  marked  loss  of 
vigor  as  a  result  of  repeated  self-pollination. 

If  loss  of  vi^or  IB  not  serious,  tne  inbred  lines  may  be  increased  for 
commercial  planting  or  seed  production.  The  increase  plot  should, 
of  course,  be  isolated  from  other  flowering  onion  plants. 

RESTORATION   OF   VIGOR   IN   INBRED    SELECTIONS 

The  workers  at  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have 
shown  that  some  varieties,  such  as  AustraUan  Brown,  lose  vi^or 
rapidly  wiUi  repeated  self-pollination,  while  others,  such  as  Itahan 
Red,  suffer  but  little  loss  in  productivity.  In  order  to  restore  vigor, 
bulbs  of  several  practically  identical  inbred  selections  may  be  mixed 
and  planted  as  a  single  lot  of  mother  bulbs,  to  be  allowed  to  cross- 
pollinate  freely  in  the  open.  Open-poUinated  seed  from  such  a  mixed 
lot  has  been  snown  to  be  of  normal  vigor. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  selfed  lines  that  are  to  be 
mixed  together  for  cross-poUination  must  each  have  been  developed 
from  a  different  original  mother  bulb.  ^  Crossing  sister  lines  (two  or 
more  lines  descend^  from  a  single  original  mother-bulb  selection) 
does  not  usually  result  in  the  desired  restoration  of  vigor.  Precau- 
tions must  be  taken,  of  course,  to  isolate  this  open-pollinated  plot 
from  any  other  flowering  onions,  lest  they  become  crossed  with 
imdesirable  forms. 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GROWING  OP  SEED 

Two  types  of  soil  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  growing  onion  seed. 
The  soil  upon  which  the  bulbs  are  grown  from  seed  should  be  quite 
rich  and  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  and  moisture.  Good  rich 
sandy  loam  is  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  bulbs.  For  the 
production  of  seed  from  bulbs,  a  soil  that  is  well  drained,  fertile,  and 
of  a  loamy  nature  is  desirable.  It  is  customary  to  grow  the  bulbs 
the  first  season  on  rich  bottom  land  and  the  second  season  to  grow 
the  seed  on  well-drained  upland.  Soils  containing  an  abundance  of 
lime,  such  as  are  suited  to  the  successful  production  of  wheat,  are 
adapted  to  onion-seed  growing.  The  soil  should  be  free  from  weed 
seeds  and  in  a  good  state  of  tilth. 

The  bulbs  for  seed  growing  should  not  be  set  in  a  soil  containing 
large  quantities  of  fresh  stable  manure  or  green  vegetable  matter,  but 
commercial  fertilizers  containing  a  small  percentage  of  nitrogen,  6  to  8 

Eercent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  to  8  percent  of  potash  can 
e  used  to  advantage  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  on  land  on  which  a  cultivated  crop  was 
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grown  the  previous  season  and  on  land  on  which  weeds  and  grass  will 
be  under  control. 

PREPARING  THS  SOIL  AND  PLANTING  THB  BULBS 

In  preparing  the  land  for  setting  the  bulbs,  apply  the  fertilizer  and 
reduce  the  sou  to  a  good  state  of  tilth.  Then  mark  off  the  land  in 
rows  about  2J4  to  3K  feet  apart  by  means  of  a  one-horse  plow,  a 
com  marker,  or  some  tool  that  will  leave  a  decided  furrow  in  which 
to  set  the  bulbs.  In  some  sections  the  rows  are  placed  as  close  as  2 
feet,  but  this  hinders  cultivation. 

The  bulbs  should  be  placed  by  hand  (fig.  1),  root  downward, 
from  3  to  6  inches  apai't,  center  to  center,  in  the  furrow.  The  usual 
rule  is  to  set  the  bulbs  so  that  the  distance  between  them  will  be 
about  4  inches. 


FiGURK  1.— Method  of  setting  out  bulbs  for  seed  production. 

The  quantity  of  bulbs  that  may  be  set  on  an  acre  will  depend 
largely  upon  their  size,  but  may  be  as  high  as  250  bushels.  Where 
the  seed  is  to  be  employed  for  growing  sets  and  overgrown  sets  are 
used  as  mother  bulbs,  the  quantity  required  may  be  as  low  as  50 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  sufficiently  deep  to  be 
entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  when  covered.  As  growth 
proceeds  the  soil  should  be  drawn  aroimd  the  bulbs  to  form  a  supn 
port  for  the  seedstalks. 

CULTIVATION 

Shallow  cultivation  should  be  given  throughout,  the  object  being 
to  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds  and  the  soil  worked  toward  the 
plants.  Verv  Uttle  handwork  will  be  necessary,  except,  perhaps, 
going  through  after  the  seed  heads  have  formed,  removing  the  weeds, 
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and  drawing  the  soil  around  the  plants  to  hold  the  stalks  erect  and 
prevent  the  seed  heads  from  blowing  down  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  soil. 

TIMS  AND  MANNER  OF  QATHBRINQ  THE  SEED 

The  proper  time  to  gather  the  seed  is  when  the  inside  of  the  grain 
has  reached  the  dough  stage.  Onion  seed  assumes  its  black  color 
very  early;  in  fact,  before  it  has  passed  the  watery  stajge  and  formed 
milk  in  the  grain.  This  change  of  color  is  no  indication  of  ripeness 
and  very  often  deceives  the  inexperienced  grower.  The  heads  should 
be  harvested  just  before  the  first-formed  seed  begins  to  shatter  in 
handling.  Two  or  three  cuttings  of  the  seed  should  be  made,  about 
20  percent  of  the  heads  being  removed  at  the  first  cutting. 


Figure  2.— Field  of  onion  seed  a  short  time  before  harvest. 

Figure  2  shows  a  field  of  onions  a  short  time  before  the  seed  is 
ripe.  In  harvesting,  the  heads  are  cut  one  at  a  time  by  hand,  with 
a  very  short  piece  of  the  stem  attached,  and  are  placed  in  bags  for 
transportation  to  the  curing  sheds. 

CURING  THE  SEED  HEADS 

Any  building  which  has  a  tight  floor  and  in  which  a  free  circulation 
of  air  can  be  maintained  will  serve  as  a  curing  place  for  onion  seed. 
Many  growers  employ  buildings  similar  to  those  used  for  ciuing 
tobacco,  with  the  alternate  vertical  siding  boards  hinged  so  that 
they  can  be  thrown  open  during  good  weather.  In  localities  where 
rains  do  not  occur  during  the  curing  period  the  seed  heads  are  fre- 
quently dried  on  sheets  of  canvas  stretched  over  frames  or  spread 
upon  the  ground. 

49082*'— 36 2 
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For  curing  the  seed  in  houses,  wire-bottomed  racks  or  trays  placed 
one  above  the  other  are  generally  employed.  As  the  seed  is  stirred 
from  time  to  time  during  the  curing  process  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  will  be  shattered  and  will  fall  upon  the  tray  below  or  finally  upon 
the  floor.  The  main  essentials  in  the  curing  of  onion  seed  are  to 
spread  the  heads  very  thinly,  not  over  two  heads  in  depth,  and  to  give 
free  ventilation.  Even  at  a  depth  of  3  inches  in  the  trays  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  stir  them  very  often,  especially  during  damp  weather. 

THRESHING  AND  CLEANING  THE  SEED 

The  date  for  gathering  the  seed  depends  upon  the  locality  and 
climate,  but  as  a  rule  this  will  be  about  midsummer  or  not  later  than 
Au^st  15.  The  threshing  and  cleaning  of  the  seed  are  often  deferred 
until  quite  late  in  the  autumn^  except  where  the  curing  is  done  in  the 
open  air.  ^  Where  large  quantities  of  seed  are  produced  the  threshing 
is  done  with  special  machines,  but  when  grown  on  a  small  scale  the 
seed  is  beaten  out  with  a  flail. 

After  the  seed  has  been  threshed  or  beaten  from  the  heads  there  is 
still  considerable  danger  of  its  heating  or  molding  if  left  in  too  great 
bulk.  The  usual  practice  is  to  nm  it  through  a  fanning  mill  to  remove 
the  dust  and  the  small  particles  of  stems,  heads,  or  chaff  that  are 
broken  up  in  the  threshing.  The  special  threshing  machines  have  a 
fanning  attachment  which  removes  most  of  the  trash. 

In  California,  where  a  large  part  of  the  supply  of  onion  seed  is 
grown,  the  seed  is  washed  immediately  after  being  threshed  and  is 
then  spread  on  canvas  sheets  to  dry.  In  washing,  the  seed  is  poured 
slowly  from  the  bags  into  a  trough  of  water,  the  heavy  seed  settling 
to  the  bottom  and  the  lighter  seed  and  the  chaff  rising  to  the  surface. 
The  seed  is  then  thoroughly  stirred  so  as  to  permit  dl  of  the  lighter 
seed  to  float.  The  lighter  materials  are  floated  off,  and  the  heavier 
seed  is  lifted  out  immediately  and  spread  out  to  dry.  It  is  important 
that  the  seed  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  more  than 
30  minutes,  and  on  being  taken  from  the  water  it  should  be  spread 
thinly  on  wire-bottom  trays  or  on  canvas  to  dry.  The  seed  snould 
never  be  washed  on  a  damp  day  or  late  in  the  day,  as  it  must  be  par- 
tially dry  before  nightfall.  On  the  day  after  it  has  been  washed,  the 
seed  should  be  frequentiy  stirred  with  the  hands,  a  board,  or  a  wooden 
rake.  Although  tiie  seed  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  clean  after  it 
is  dried,  there  is  always  some  light  or  shriveled  seed  present,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  seed  through  the  fanning  miU  once  more,  or 
possibly  twice,  to  get  out  all  the  mferior  seed. 

In  sections  where  the  seed  cannot  be  dried  quickly  it  is  not  safe  to 
wash  it;  it  should  be  cleaned  entirely  by  means  of  cleaning  machinery. 
It  is  not  safe  to  bag  the  seed  and  store  it  unless  it  is  thorougUy  diy. 

YIELD  OF  SEED  TO  AN  ACRE 

The  quantity  of  onion  seed  that  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  depends 
on  several  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  this  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  size  of  the  bulbs  that  are  planted.  In  the  onion-set 
districts,  where  the  seed  with  which  to  produce  the  sets  is  locally 
grown  from  overgrown  sets,  the  quantity  of  seed  is  generally  from  6 
to  8  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  bulbs  planted.  This  seed,  however,  is 
not  suitable  for  the  production  of  standard  market  onions  and  can  be 
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used  only  for  set  growing.  In  the  production  of  seed  from  standard 
mother  bulbs  the  yield  is  generaJty  from  2  to  3  poimds  of  seed  for 
every  bushel  of  bmbs  planted.  ^  The  yield  has  been  much  higher  in 
many  cases,  but  2%  poimds  is  generally  considered  satisfactory. 
The  yield  of  seed  as  a  rule  will  be  about  400  pounds  to  the  acre, 
although  as  much  as  800  or  even  1,000  pounds  has  been  secured. 
White  varieties  produce  a  smaller  quantity  of  seed  than  the  brown 
and  yellow  varieties. 

The  price  per  pound  paid  for  the  seed  varies  according  to  the 
quality,  variety,  and  market  demands.  For  first-clas^  high-grade 
seed  from  specially  selected  bulbs  of  desirable  types  the  growers  fre- 
quently receive  two  or  three  times  as  much  per  pouna  as  for  the 
general  crops  produced  from  bulbs  not  specially  selected,  which  must 
be  sold  in  competition  with  the  great  mass  of  seed  produced  by  large 
growers. 

When  the  cost  of  growing  the  bulbs,  together  with  the  preparation 
of  the  land,  the  keeping  of  the  bulbs  over  winter,  the  necessity  of 
handling  them  a  great  many  times,  and  the  occupying  of  the  land 
for  two  seasons  are  considered,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there 
is  not  a  great  profit  in  growing  onion  seed.  However,  there  are 
many  farmers  who  each  year  plant  2  or  3  acres  to  bulbs  for  seed 
and  nave  for  sale  anywhere  from  1,000  to  1,500  poimds  of  very  choice 
seed.     In  many  cases  this  represents  the  money  crop  of  the  farm. 

The  extent  to  which  this  enterprise  can  be  conducted  with  profit 
is  doubtless  limited,  but  the  demand  for  high-grade  seed  of  a  distinct 
type  is  increasing  each  year.  Anyone  contemplating  the  growing  of 
omon  seed  should  carefully  study  local  conditions  and  then  operate 
in  a  small  way  until  the  necessary  practices  are  thoroughly  understood. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SEBD  FOR  ONION^BT  GROWING 

Occasionally  the  seed  for  onion-set  growing  is  produced  from  bulbs 
selected  from  the  sets  themselves;  in  other  words,  the  mother  bulbs 
are  the  ovei^rown  sets.  Near  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  onion-set  growers 
select  the  oversized  bulbs  and  store  them  over  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  send  them  to  farmers  in  the  hill  country  and  have  their  supply 
of  seed  grown  on  bluegrass  land  which  has  not  been  heavily  manured. 
In  this  way  they  are  able  to  keep  their  onion  seed  free  from  disease 
and  to  obtain  a  higher  vitality  than  if  the  seed  were  grown  on  the 
land  on  which  the  bulbs  were  produced. 

Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  seed  employed  in  set  growing,  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  it  cheaply,  and  the  bulbs  selected  from  the  sets, 
being  small,  will  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  per  bushel  from 
mother  bulbs  than  when  grown  in  the  usual  manner.  The  stock  seed 
bulbs  should,  however,  be  well  matured,  small  necked,  uniform  in 
size,  and  selected  according  to  an  ideal  shape.  Onion  seed  from 
unselected  bulbs  is  not  desirable  for  set  growing,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  anything  but  high-grade  seed  from  selected  bulbs  should  be  used 
in  growing  sets. 

After  a  crop  of  onion  seed  has  been  gathered  it  is  the  usual  custom 
to  plow  up  the  bulbs  and  devote  the  land  to  some  other  crop.  If  the 
old  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  through  the  winter, 
especially  if  given  slight  protection,  they  will  produce  a  small  crop 
of  seed  tne  second  season.     This  practice  is  not  recommended  except 
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under  special  conditions  where  the  land  is  not  valuable  or  where  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  obtain  an  additional  quantity  of  seed  from 
the  bulbs. 

CARS  OF  ONION  8BBD 

The  length  of  time  that  onion  seed  will  retain  its  vitality  depends 
largely  upon  maturity  and  climatic  conditions.  Well-matured  seed 
wifl  always  keep  better  than  poorly  ripened  and  inferior  seed. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  onion  seed  loses  its  vitaUty  very  rapidhr 
after  the  second  year,  especially  if  stored  in  a  damp  climate.  It 
will  often  pay  to  ship  the  seed  to  a  dry  climate  for  storage. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ONION  SETS 
CLIMATE  AND  SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  ONION^ET  GROWING 

The  term  "set",  as  applied  to  the  onion,  indicates  a  small,  under- 
sized bulb  which,  when  replanted  in  the  ground,  will  produce  a  large 
onion.  This  method  of  producing  onions  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
now  the  most  universally  employed  for  the  growing  of  small  areas 
of  onions  in  the  garden  and  where  an  early  crop  is  desired.  ^  The 
common  method  of  producing  sets  is  to  plant  a  large  quantity  of 
seed  on  a  small  area  of  fairly  rich  land  and  thus  produce  a  great 
number  of  bulbs  that  are  undersized,  owing  to  crowding  and  lack  of 
plant  food.  The  greater  number  of  these  Dulbs  do  not  attain  suffi- 
cient size  or  maturity  to  produce  seed  the  following  season  and  are 
really  plants  in  which  the  process  of  groAvth  has  been  arrested. 

In  the  United  States  the  onion-set  industry  is  largely  confined 
t-o  a  few  areas.  The  crop  is  extensively  grown  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
Chicago,  111.,  in  the  Platte  River  Valley  of  Nebraska,  in  southwest- 
em  New  Jersey,  and  in  southern  California.  The  entire  area  de- 
voted to  this  enterprise  in  these  localities  is  estimated  at  from  2,500 
to  3,000  acres.  The  yield  to  the  acre  varies  with  the  locality,  but 
will  average  about  300  bushels.  The  market  for  onion  sets  is  found 
throughout  the  entire  country,  the  greater  portion  being  disposed  of 
in  small  quantities. 

The  climatic  conditions  governing  the  production  of  onion  sets 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  standard  onions,  although  it 
is  not  necessarv  to  plant  quite  so  early  in  the  spring.  Onion  sets 
can  imdoubtedly  be  grown  m  any  part  of  the  Northern  States  where 
suitable  soil  conditions  can  be  obtained.  The  soil  adapted  to  onion- 
set  culture  is  as  a  rule  about  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  grow- 
ing of  lai^e  onions,  except  that  the  land  should  not  be  so  rich. 

In  the  Louisville  district  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam  containing  plenty 
of  lime.  This  soil,  if  fertilized,  will  yield  250  to  350  bushels  of  mature 
onions  and  will  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  sets,  but  the  fertilizer 
requirements  for  the  latter  are  not  so  great.  This  land  is  underlain 
by  limestone  at  a  depth  varying  from  18  inches  to  10  or  12  feet  and  is 
a  natural  bluegrass  soil,  retentive  of  moisture  and  comparatively  free 
from  weeds. 

In  the  Chicago  area  there  is  a  variation  in  soil  texture.  In  the 
vicinity  of  South  Chicago  the  area  devoted  to  onion-set  growing 
was  formerly  a  sewage-disposal  farm  and  is  laid  off  in  regiilar  levd 
beds.  This  soil  is  of  a  sandy,  loamy  nature  and  is  very  similar  to 
river-bottom  lands.     Northwest  of  Chicago  and  near  Racine^  Wis., 
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the  soil  is  a  more  gravelly  loam,  although  in  some  places  it  is  of  a 
river-bottom  or  silty  nature. 

In  southwestern  New  Jersey  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  not  unlike 
the  Norfolk  sandy  loam,  although  it  contains  more  or  less  gravel, 
and  in  places  the  clay  approaches  the  surface. 

It  will  be  seen  that  onion  sets  can  be  grown  on  any  land  that  is 
adapted  to  general  truck  crops,  the  mam  essential  being  freedom 
from  weeds  and  a  reasonably  high  state  of  tillage. 

PREPARATION  OF  THB  SOIL 

The  land  for  onion-set  growing  should  be  prepared  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  for  regular  crops  of  onions.  The  plowing  need 
be  only  moderately  deep,  but  the  soil  must  be  brought  to  a  smooth, 
fine  surface,  suitable  for  the  proper  sowing  of  the  seed  by  means  of 
hand  drills.  The  tools  generally  employed  for  this  purpose  are  the 
plow,  disk  harrow,  roller,  smoothing  harrow,  and  sometimes  a  pull  or 
drag  made  of  scantlings  or  planks.  A  harrow  of  the  type  shown  in 
figure  3  is  adapted  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  soil  before  the  seed 
is  planted. 


FiouBE  3.— Harrow  for  leveling  soil  before  planting  onion  seed. 

On  some  land  onion  sets  have  been  grown  continuously  year  after 
jrear  without  anv  appreciably  injxirious  results.  In  other  localities 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  crop-rotation  system.  This  is 
advisable  wherever  the  quantity  of  available  land  is  sufficient.  A 
rotation  including  com,  potatoes,  onion  sets,  and  clover  will  be  found 
quite  satisfactory. 

FERTILIZERS 

In  preparing  the  land  for  growing  onion  sets  larpe  quantities  of 
barnyard  manure  should  not  be  applied  immediately  oef ore  planting. 
If  barnyard  manure  is  to  be  employed,  it  should  be  used  the  previous 
season  on  some  other  crop,  in  order  tnat  it  majr  become  fully  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  and  somewhat  reduced  in  intensity. 

Commercial  fertiUzers  may  be  employed  profitably  in  moderate 
quantities,  say  600  to  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  should  be  broad- 
cast at  the  time  of  fitting  the  land.  This  fertilizer  should  contain 
about  4  to  5  percent  of  mtrogen,  8  to  10  percent  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  6  to  8  percent  of  potash. 

SOWING  THB  SBBD 

As  the  essential  feature  of  growing  onion  sets  is  the  crowding 
together  of  the  plants  in  rows,  a  large  quantity  of  seed  is  required 
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to  plant  an  acre.  The  quantitjr  of  seed  required  varies  with  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  In  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  66  to  60 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  sown;  Colorado,  100  pounds;  Chicagrf,  55  to 
120  pounds;  while  in  New  Jersey  as  little  as  25  pounds  to  tne  acre  is 
used. 

As  a  rule,  the  drills  employed  for  seeding  are  the  hand  seeders 
usually  foimd  on  the  market,  which  are  usea  in  sowing  the  seed  of 
all  small  truck  crops.  In  some  localities,  however,  special  seeders  have 
been  designed,  in  order  to  distribute  the  seed  in  a  particular  manner 
(fig.  4).  These  seeders  distribute  the  seed  in  five  little  drills  about 
an  inch  apart,  making  a  broad  belt  of  five  rows.  Another  method  is 
to  place  a  funnel-shaped  spreader  on  the  imder  part  of  the  drill, 
which  scatters  the  seed  over  an  area  3  or  4  inches  in  width. 


FiQURK  4.— Special  tools  for  planting  and  cultivating  onion  sets. 
PLANTING  DISTANCES  AND  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SBBD  REQUIRED 

The  distance  between  the  rows  ranges  from  7  to  14  inches,  but 
varies  with  the  method  of  sowing.  The  larger  yields  are  obtained 
by  sowing  in  single  drills  about  9  mches  between  the  rows  and  using 
65  to  85  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Most  growers  endeavor  to  sow 
their  onion  seed  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  put  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. Formerly  the  seeds  for  sets  were  not  sown  until  late  in  the 
season,  but  it  has  been  found  that  larger  yields  of  sets  can  be  obtained 
and  that  the  sets  will  ripen  better  if  the  seed  is  sown  early. 

The  New  Jersey  growers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  a 
sort  of  mixed  crop,  including  all  sizes  from  sets  to  marketable  onions. 
A  smaller  quantitv  of  seed  is  employed  per  acre,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  method  of  growing  is  somewhat  different,  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  overgrown  bulbs  is  secured.  Those  that  are  below 
standard  size  are  sold  as  ''boilers''  or  ''stewers",  ''picklers",  and 
"sets.''  By  using  about  25  pounds  of  first-class  seed  to  the  acre  and 
planting  in  rows  24  inches  apart  these  growers  are  able  to  employ 
horse  culture  and  can  grow  about  300  bushels  of  all  sizes  to  the  acre. 
This  method  of  planting  does  not  greatly  decrease  the  yield  and  yet  it 
reduces  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
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CULTIVATION 

As  a  rule  the  onion  seed  will  germinate  and  the  plants  appear 
above  ground  so  that  the  rows  can  be  followed  within  6  to  8  days 
after  planting.  It  is  desirable  that  the  soil  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently and  that  the  weeds  should  never  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  foothold.  ^  The  onion  sets  should  be  cultivate  at  least 
once  every  week  during  their  growing  period. 

The  tools  employed  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  wheel-hoe  type, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  forms.  These  tools  are  provided 
with  numerous  attachments  for  cutting  close  to  the  plants,  for  throw- 
ing the  soil  away  from  the  rows,  and  for  leveling  and  working  it 
back  around  them.  Some  of  the  Chicago  growers  have  adopted 
a  special  wheel  hoe  of  their  own  design,  usmg  the  front  wheel  of 
a  bicycle  and  a  pair  of  lightweight  plow  handles  for  the  frame,  to 
which  the  various  types  of  sweeps  and  shovels  are  attached.  In  New 
Jersey  horse  tools  are  employed  almost  exclusively^  the  14-  or  15- 
tooth  harrow-type  cultivator  (fig.  5)  being  the  favorite. 

Hand  weeding  seems  to  be  essential 
in  aU  localities,  although  this  labori- 
ous process  can  be  elimmated  to  some 
extent  by  proper  wheel-hoe  and  horse 
cultivation.  The  cost  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an  acre  of  onion  sets  during 
the  season  should  not  exceed  $100, 
and  this  may  be  reduced  considerably 
if  the  land  is  in  proper  condition  and    „  ^    ^        , .        ,  ^  ^ 

the    work    done    at     the    right    time,     r'^-'^"  ^-One-horse^tivator  of  the  harrow 

Hand  weeding  in  most  cases  will  be 

necessary  twice  during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  During  rainy  seasons 
it  is  often  found  impossible  to  keep  certain  areas  clean,  and  when  the 
weeds  once  become  well  established  there  is  very  little  hope  of 
saving  the  crop. 

When  the  sets  have  attained  considerable  growth  the  tops  shade 
the  ground  and  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the  growth  of  weeds.  After 
this  stage  has  been  reached  very  little  attention  will  be  required.  In 
fact,  the  stirring  of  the  soil  should  cease  before  the  sets  show  any 
tendency  to  ripen.  Figure  6  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  an  onion-set  field  at  the  period  of  its  maximum  development. 

HARVESTING  AND  CURING 

The  time  for  harvesting  is  just  when  the  sets  begin  to  ripen.  This 
generally  occurs  about  Jmy  4  in  southern  localities  and  about  July  20 
near  Chicago,  or  90  to  1 10  days  from  the  date  of  sowing  the  seed.  The 
methods  of  harvesting  are  different  in  the  several  localities.  Near 
Louisville,  Kv.,  the  sets  are  allowed  to  become  quite  ripe  before  they 
are  harvested. 

At  harvest  time  the  sets  are  loosened  from  the  soil  by  means  of  a 
cutter  attached  to  a  wheel  hoe  or  with  broad  forks  having  10  or  12 
tines.  They  are  then  pulled  by  hand,  as  shown  in  figure  7,  the  tops 
twisted  off  Dy  hand,  and  the  bulbs  sifted  and  placed  upon  trays  to 
dry.  These  trays  are  piled  one  upon  another  in  the  field  (fi^.  8) 
with  a  space  of  3  or  4  inches  between  and,  a  temporary  roof  over 
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them.    They  axe  allowed  to  remain  upon  these  travs  imtil  quite 

dry,  when  mey  are  a^ain  screened  and  removed  to  the  storehouse. 

in  some  sections  the  sets  are  pulled  while  yet  quite  green  and 

stacked  in  the  field  in  long,  narrow  ridges  (figs.  9  and  10),  the  bulbs 


FiuuBB  6.— Hand  weeding  au  onion-set  field  during  early  summer. 


Figure  7.— Harvesting  onion  sets  near  Louisville,  Ky. 


being  placed  underneath  so  that  the  tops  will  protect  them  from  sun- 
light and  rain.  After  about  2  weeks,  the  tops  are  twisted  off  and 
the  bulbs  placed  upon  .screens  to  dry.  From  the  screens  they  are 
hauled  to  the  warehouse,  where  they  are  fanned  and  cleaned. 
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Near  Chicago  the  practice  of  pulling  is  venr  similar  to  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  the  tops  being  twisted  off  as  the  sets  are  removed 
from  the  soil.  In  New  Jersey  the  sets  are  allowed  to  become  fully 
ripe  before  being  removed  from  the  soil.     They  are  harvested  and 


FioxTBB  8.— Onion  sets  drying  on  trays  piled  in  the  field. 


FiQUBB  9.— Stacking  onion  sets  in  tlie  field  to  cure. 

cured  together  with  the  larger  bulbs,  after  which  they  are  separated 
by  fanning  and  screening. 

After  pulling,  it  is  essential  that  the  sets  be  subjected  to  a  diying 
process;  during  this  process  they  require  plenty  of  ventilation.     This 
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can  be  most  easily  secured  by  spreading  the  sets  on  trays,  commonly 
called  crates,  that  are  provided  with  comer  pieces  extending  4  or  5 
inches  above  the  sides  of  the  trays.  As  a  rule  these  trays  are  con- 
structed with  3-inch  sides,  about  5  feet  square,  with  slat  or  wire  bot- 
toms, and  hold  about  3  bushels  of  onion  sets.^  When  the  trays  are 
pUed  one  upon  another  the  comer  pieces  provide  an  air  space  above 
each  tray,  thus  securing  the  best  possible  ventilation.  In  the  absence 
of  comer  pieces,  blocl^  of  wood  or  broken  bricks  are  employed,  as 
shown  in  figure  8.  A^  roof  of  boards  is  placed  oyer  each  stack  of 
trays  to  protect  the  onion  sets  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

Curing  onion  sets  at  a  temperature  of  100®  F.  with  fan  ventilation 
has  proved  quite  successful  in  the  Chicago  district.  The  trays  con- 
taimn^  the  onion  sets  are  stacked  over  a  long,  narrow  trench  or 
timnelin  which  there  are  coils  of  steam  pipe  heated  from  a  steam 
boiler.    The  stack  of  trays  is  then  enclosed  by  setting  up  sectional 


FiQUBK  la— Onion  sets  curing  in  windrows,  commonly  referred  to  as  stacks. 

board  sides  which  extend  a  few  inches  above  the  stack  of  trays.  The 
heat  is  turned  on,  and  air  is  driven  through  the  timnel  by  means 
of  a  fan.  By  this  method  the  heated  air  is  driven  upward  all  through 
the  onion  sets  and  they  are  thoroughly  cured  in  about  6  hours. 

STORINQ  ONION  SBTS 

The  method  of  storage  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  localities,  the 
tray  previously  described  being  most  conmionly  used  (fig.  11). 
When  the  sets  have  become  sufficiently  dry  some  growers  transfer 
them  to  the  1-bushel  baskets  or  crates,  in  which  they  are  shipped. 
Onion  sets  are  stored  imder  conditions  similar  to  those  required  for 
large  onions,  the  essentials  being  plenty  of  ventilation,^  dryness,  and  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  Slight  freezing  will  not  destroy 
them,  provided   they  are  not  disturbed  while  frozen.    However, 
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freezing  is  always  injurious  and  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  sprout 
earlier  in  the  spring. 

In  Wisconsin,  onion  sets  are  being  successfully  cured  in  a  buildine 
heated  to  approximately  70°  F.  by  means  of  a  pipeless  furnace  placea 
underneath  tne  onion-storage  room.  The  room  itself  is  well  insulated 
but  is  provided  with  plenty  of  windows  and  ventilators  that  are  kept 
open  during  the  curing  process. 

Experiments  conducted  by  workers  in  New  York  ^  indicate  that 
a  temperature  between  30®  and  32®  F.  is  best  adapted  for  the  storage 
of  onion  sets  and  that  sets  stored  within  this  range  of  temperature  will 
give  higher  yields  and  produce  a  smaller  number  of  seedstalks  than 
those  stored  at  anv  other  temperature.  These  tests  also  show  that  if 
the  sets  are  storea  at  40®  to  45®  the  yields  are  reduced  and  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of  seeders  and  double  onions.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  report  of  these  experiments. 


FiGURS  11.— Onion  sets  stored  on  trays  in  a  warehouse. 

The  temperature  under  which  the  sets  were  stored  had  a  marked  effect  on  yield 
of  marketable  onions  from  all  sizes  of  sets.  In  all  cases  the  lowest  temperature 
of  storage  (30°  F.)  was  the  best  and  the  yield  was  reduced  as  the  storage  tempera- 
ture was  raised  from  30°  to  32°  and  from  32°  to  40°  F.  The  yield  obtained  from 
large  sets  stored  at  60°  F.  was  a  little  greater  than  those  stored  at  40°  F.  With 
medium  and  small  sets  the  difference  in  yield  between  those  stored  at  40°  and  50° 
is  small  and  probably  not  significant.  The  sets  kept  in  common  storage,  held 
between  60°  and  70°  F.,  produced  a  considerably  larger  yield  than  those  held  in 
cold  storage  at  40°  or  60*^  F. 

The  temperature  under  which  the  sets  are  stored  also  affects  the  production  of 
double  onions,  but  this  is  complicated  by  the  effect  of  temperature  on  subsequent 
development  of  the  seedstalk.  When  seedstalks  develop  earlv  the  bulbs  are 
less  likely  to  split  up  than  when  the  seedstalks  develop  late.  When  we  consider 
only  those  sets  that  did  not  produce  seedstalks,  it  is  found  that  the  percentage  of 

>  CoQtrfbution  No.  122  from  the  Department  of  Vegetable  Crops,  Cornell  University,  Proceedings  of  the 
Americap  Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  1U34. 
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doubles  is  smaller  from  sets  stored  at  30^  than  from  similar  sets  stored  at  40^  or 
50°  F.  From  this  it  appears  that  keeping  the  sets  in  a  dormant  condition  during 
storage  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  reducing  splitting,  as  well  as  for 
lessening  seedstalk  development  and  increasing  yield. 

Some  growers  employ  a  form  of  open  shed  as  a  temporary  storage 
place  for  the  sets  during  the  autumn  months  or  until  cold  weather 
oegins.  A  few  growers  store  their  crop  imtil  late  winter  and  sell 
direct  to  seedsmen  and  dealers,  but  the  majority  turn  their  sets 
over  to  warehousemen  for  storage  and  disposal.  Throughout  the 
storage  period  the  sets  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  and 
should  be  kept  spread  out  thinly,  so  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
heating.  Onions  m  storage  are  constantly  giving  off  more  or  less 
moisture  and  are  liable  to  become  damp  and  sprout  if  stored  in  too 
great  bulk. 

Sets  being  prepared  for  market  are  first  passed  through  a  fanning 
mill,  which  removes  all  loose  skins,  earth,  or  shriveled  bulbs,  and 
then  over  a  screen,  which  removes  any  bulbs  that  are  too  large  for  the 
market  demands.  After  this  they  are  shipped  in  1-bushel  crates, 
bushel  baskets,  burlap  bags,  or  barrels. 

The  crate  is  perhaps  most  desirable  as  a  shipping  package,  as  it 
protects  the  bulbs  and  allows  free  circulation  of  air.  When  shipped 
m  bags,  the  sets  are  liable  to  become  injured,  except  where  they  are 
handled  in  carload  lots.  Tight  barrels  are  objectionable  unless  the 
sets  are  thoroughly  cured,  as  there  is  liability  to  heat  in  the  center. 

SIZES  AND  KINDS  OF  ONION  SBTS 

The  ideal  onion  set  is  almost  globular  in  shape  and  a  trifle  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  illustration  on  the  title  pa^e  shows 
a  quart  of  first-class  onion  sets.  The  color  should  be  bright  and 
the  surface  free  from  smut  or  spots  of  any  kind. 

The  term  '^pickler'*  is  applied  to  the  onion  just  above  sets  in  size, 
or,  in  other  words,  one-hail  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  term  * 'boiler"  or  '*stewer"  is  applied  to  the  size  next  larger 
than  picklers,  or  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  l}i  inches  in  diameter, 
which  are  too  small  for  sale  as  standard  onions. 

Sets  larger  than  a  half  inch  in  diameter  have  a  tendency  to  shoot 
the  seed  when  planted. 

In  addition  to  the  sets  grown  from  seed  there  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  onions  sold  as  sets  that  are  grown  without  seed.  These 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

FALL   TOP    SETS 

Fall  top  sets  sometimes  are  called  Egyptian  or  Catawissa  onions.  The  plants 
send  up  seed  stalks  which  often  carry  a  few  blossoms  and  may  produce  a  few 
viable  seeds  but  grow  sets  in  place  of  blossoms.  These  bulblets  are  planted 
in  the  fall  for  early  spring  bunching.  The  old  plants  are  also  split  extensively 
at  the  base,  so  that  they  are  never  used  for  the  production  of  "dry  bulbs." 

SPRING   TOP   SETS 

Spring  top  sets  also  produce  sets  at  the  top  of  the  blossom  stalks,  but  the 
sets,  which  are  carried  over  winter  and  planted,  make  large  firm  dry  bulbs, 
which,  when  planted  the  following  year,  send  up  seed  stalks  and  produce  a  crop 
of  top  sets,    'ftiis  type  of  top  set  is  not  offered  by  dealers  as  frequently  as  formerly. 
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MULTIPLIER    ONIONS 

Multiplier  onions  make  no  top  sets  and  rarely  produce  seeds.  There  are  a 
number  of  types.     The  true  multipliers  are: 

(1)  Englifih,  yellow  multipliers,  or  potato  onions  are  grown  to  some  extent 
locally  from  Maryland  south.  They  never  send  up  seedstalks,  but  large  bulbs 
will  produce  a  group  of  small  bulblets  or  sets.  These,  when  planted  in  the  spring, 
will  produce  large  firm  dry  bulbs  that  are  of  fair  keeping  quality. 

(2)  White  multipliers,  the  bulbs  of  which  rarely  send  up  seedstalks,  but  from 
each  one  a  group  of  bulbs  a  little  larger  than  pickling  onions  is  harvested.  These 
onions  are  largely  shipped  from  Louisiana  auring  late  winter  to  the  North  as 
bunching  onions. 

(3)  Shallots  (not  the  true  shallot,  but  should  be  called  the  Jersey  shallot)  send 
up  seed  stems  and  may  make  a  few  seeds,  but  the  main  energy  of  the  plants  goes 
into  the  production  of  numerous  small  bulbs  at  the  base.  The  shallot  is  exten- 
sively used  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as  a  seasoning  onion.  Jersey  shallots 
are  most  often  sold  in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  "multipliers"  and  may 
be  yellow  or  red  in  color. 

VARIETIES  OF  ONIONS  USED  FOR  SETS 

Seed  of  almost  any  variety  of  onion  may  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sets,  but  a  greater  demand  exists  for  those  of  a  distinctly 
yellow,  white,  or  rea  color.  In  the  trade  the  sets  are  recognized  by 
their  color  rather  than  by  actual  varietal  names.  The  demand  for  the 
yellow  and  the  white  sets  is  greater  than  that  for  the  red,  and  those  of 
the  globular  type  are  preferred.  Onion  sets  are  sometimes  grown 
from  left-over  seed,  in  which  case  a  large  number  of  varieties  may 
be  included. 

Southern-grown  onion  plants  are  now  supplanting  onion  sets  to  a 
considerable  degree,  especially  for  starting  early  onions  grown  in 
home  and  market  gardens.  These  plants,  which  are  grown  mainly 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  States  and  in  southwestern  Texas,  are  crated  and 
shipped  in  great  quantities  to  northern  dealers  and  gardeners.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  seedling 
plants  as  compared  with  sets,  especially  for  small  plantings. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Beal  and  the  Staff  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record. 


Experiment  Station  Work  is  a  subseriee  of  brief  popular  bulletins  compiled 
from  tbe  published  reports  of  tbe  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  kindred 
institutions  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  chief  object  of  these  publications 
is  to  diss^ninate  throughout  the  country  information  regarding  experiments  ^t 
the  different  experiment  stations,  and  thus  to  acquaint  farmers  in  a  general 
way  with  the  progress  of  agricultural  inyestigatlon  on  its  practical  side.  The 
results  herein  reported  should  for  the  most  part  be  regarded  as  tentative  and 
suggestlTe  rather  than  conclusive.  Further  experiments  may  modify  them, 
and  experience  alone  can  show  how  far  they  will  be  useful  in  actual  practice. 
The  work  of  the  stations  must  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce  "rules  for 
fiirming."  How  to  apply  the  results  of  experiments  to  his  own  conditions  will 
ever  remain  the  problem  of  the  individual  farmer. — ^A.  G.  Tbue,  Director,  Office 
of  Experim^it  Stations. 
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WATEB  BEQirEREI)  FOB  CBOFS  OH  BICH  AND  POOB  SOILS.^ 

A  fact  of  immense  importance,  especially  in  regions  of  scanty  rain- 
fall, or  those  subject  to  severe  droughts,  has  been  brought  out  by  in- 
vestigations reported  by  J.  A.  Widtsoe,  of  the  Utah  Station,  as  well 
as  by  the  work  of  other  investigators.  Prof.  Widtsoe  found  "  that 
the  amount  of  water  actually  required  for  the  production  of  a  pound 
of  dry  matter  becomes  smaller  as  the  available  fertility  of  the  soil 
increases."  He  states  that  "  this  law  is  not  new,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  cultural  methods  in  a  country  where  the 
limiting  factor  is  the  water  supply." 

Prof.  Widtsoe  found  that  thorough  hoeing  or  cultivation  through- 
out the  season  increased  materially  the  yield  of  dry  matter  and  de- 
creased the  amount  of  water  required  per  pound  of  dry  matter  pro- 
duced, that  resting  the  soil  for  several  years  had  the  same  effect,  and 
that  on  infertile  soils  the  water  requirements  of  crops  could  be 
materially  lowered  by  the  addition  of  manure  or  commercial  fertili- 
zers. He  believes  that  in  every  case  the  result  is  to  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  plant  food  set  free  by  the  hoeing  or  fallowing  or  that 
added  in  the  fertilizers. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  all  this  is  simply  that,  in  districts  where  the 
rainfall  is  the  chief  consideration,  it  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  store  an  abundance 
of  water  in  the  soil,  but  the  soils  themselves  must  be  Icept  in  such  a  condition 
that  plants  growing  on  them  can  produce  dry  matter  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  water.  Under  a  system  of  dry-farm  rotation  in  which  a  hoed  crop 
is  grown  perhaps  every  other  year,  in  alternation  with  wheat,  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  available  plant  food  will  be  maintained,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  stored  moisture  will  be  so  near  the  danger  limit  as  to  Jeopardize  seri- 
ously the  mnturiug  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  after  being  fall 
plowed  and  left  in  the  rough  throughout  the  winter  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  the 
toUowing  summer,  a  much  larger  amount  of  plant  food  is  set  free,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  larger  amount  of  water  Is  stored  in  the  soil.  This  combination 
of  ftiyorable  conditions  is  much  more  Ulcely  to  result  in  a  profitable  yield  than 

^A  progress  record  of  experimental  inquiries,  published  without  assumption 
of  responsibility  by  the  Department  for  the  correctness  of  the  facts  and  conclu* 
Blons  reported  by  the  stations. 

•Compiled  from  Utah  Sta.  Bui.  105. 
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can  any  system  of  culture  which  tends  to  weaken  one  or  the  othor  of  these 
vitally  important  factors.  In  the  Great  Basin  district,  practical  experience 
has  demonstrated  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  summer  fallowing  is  indispen- 
sable in  successful  dry  farming.  In  fact,  it  has  become  a  doctrine  that  if  land 
at  all  adapted  to  dry  farming  is  summer  fallowed  every  other  year  a  crop 
failure  for  want  of  water  is  impossible. 

Dry  farming  lands  are  fallowed :  First,  to  store  in  the  soil  the  precipitation 
of  two  or  more  years;  and  secondly,  to  set  free  plant  food  which  will  enable 
the  crops  to  reach  maturity  with  the  smallest  amount  of  water.  This  doctrine 
explains,  undoubtedly,  many  of  the  successes  and  failures  on  dry  farms.  Nu- 
merous cases  are  on  record  where  soils  under  a  comparatively  abundant  rainfall 
failed  to  yield  well,  while  other  soils  under  a  much  smaller  rainfall  yielded 
abundantly.  There  are  many  soils  the  available  fertility  of  which  is  so  low 
that  they  must  be  carefully  cultivated  in  order  to  set  free  sufficient  plant  food 
before  successful  dry  farming  can  be  practiced  upon  them.  This  is  shown  in 
lands  that  are  allowed  to  He  fallow  for  a  year  after  the  first  plowing  before 
crops  are  planted.  The  extraordinary  yields  sometimes  obtained  on  soils  where 
the  rainfall  is  12  inches  or  less  may  be  explained  by  the  naturally  large  quan- 
tity of  available  plant  food  found  in  them. 

The  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  soil  fertility  and  transpiration 
is  vital  to  dry  farming,  but  it  Is  also  important  to  irrigation  farming,  especially 
in  districts  where  the  water  supply  is  limited.  If  the  irrigation  farmer,  either 
by  fallowing  or  by  proper  manuring,  maintains  his  land  In  a  fertile  condition, 
he  will  better  meet  seasons  of  drought  or  water  shortage  than  his  neighbor 
whose  lands  are  in  an  unfertile  condition.  The  principle  here  discussed  must 
be  Incorporated  into  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  arid  regions. 

In  the  Utah  experiments  it  was  found  that  corn  required  a  third 
less  water  to  mature  a  pound  of  dry  matter  on  soil  which  had  been 
manured  or  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda  than  on  the  same  soil 
without  such  treatment. 

The  important  lesson  from  this  work,  briefly  stated,  is  that  if  the 
farmer  wishes  to  conserve  a  scanty  water  supply  and  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  growth  of  crops  he  must  keep  his  land  rich. 

BXTBNINO  LIME  ON  THE  FABM.^ 

In  a  bulletin  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  dealing  very 
fully  with  the  question  of  the  liming  of  soils,  W.  B.  EUett  says : 

Many  farms  are  situated  long  distances  from  railroads,  and  the  hauling  of  Ume  is 
expensive.  Even  if  the  ground  limestone  Is  available  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to 
$1.75  [per  ton]  It  would  probably  be  more  economical  in  many  cases  for  farmers 
to  bum  their  own  lime,  If  good  limestone  is  on  or  near  the  farm,  thus  utilizing 
their  labor  to  advantage  during  the  winter  months.  Many  farmers  in  the 
western  section  of  the  State  [Virginia]  are  now  burning  their  own  lime,  and 
producing  It  at  a  cost  of  7  to  9  cents  a  bushel,  Instead  of  12  cents,  the  average 
price  of  lime  from  the  manufacturer.  Cheap  coal  or  wood  as  well  as  good  lime- 
stone are  essential  to  the  success  of  home  burning.  The  rock  should  ''quarry 
out  *'  easily ;  that  is,  it  should  come  out  In  strata  or  layers.  It  should  analyze 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

« Compiled  from  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  187. 
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A  suitable  location  near  the  quarry  Is  chosen,  preferably  the  side  of  a  hill. 
An  excavation  is  made  10  feet  into  the  hill,  and  to  a  depth  of  7  feet.  [Fig.  1.] 
The  width  of  the  kiln  is  8  feet  at  its  greatest  breadth,  sloping  gently  at  the 
t>ottom.  A  trench  18  inches  wide  and  1  foot  deep  is  dug  through  the  center,  at 
the  base  of  the  kiln.  Across  the  trench  are  placed  pieces  of  old  castings,  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  grate.  The  front  and  side  walls  of  the  kiln  are  built  like 
a  retaining  wall  The  rear  walls  are  sometimes  built  of  rock,  but  usually  no 
wall  is  built,  as  the  sides  of  the  hill  answer  this  purpose.  The  general  plan  of 
the  kiln  is  oval,  both  at  the  base  and  top. 


O/ 


O 

Fig.  1. — Details  of  construction  of  a  farm  limekiln :  a»  Cross  section,  showing  layers  of 
rock  and  coal ;  t,  longitudinal  section,  showing  side  hill  used  as  back  wall ;  c,  ground 
plan,  showing  trench  and  grate ;  d,  completed  kiln,  walled  in  and  plastered  with  mud. 

Over  the  grate  in  the  center  of  the  kiln,  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  a  layer  of 
coal  of  sufficient  size  not  to  pass  through  the  openings.  On  top  of  this  layer  of 
coal  is  placed  the  limestone  rock,  which  may  vary  in  size  from  6  to  12  inches  in 
diameter.  Alternate  layers  of  fine  coal  and  rock  are  now  introduced,  and  this 
is  continued  until  the  kiln  is  filled,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  rear,  at  the  top, 
large  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  flue.  When  the  kiln  has  been  fllled,  it  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  flat  rocks  and  the  front  is  then  inclosed  with  rock  and 
fiiealed  with  mud.  In  the  trench  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  enough  wood  is 
introduced  to  set  fire  to  the  coal.  The  burning  is  continued  for  from  2  to  3 
days,  with  3  to  5  days  for  cooling. 
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A  kiln  of  these  dimensions  will  furnish  from  250  to  800  bushels  of  stone 
lime  at  each  charge.  The  amount  of  coal  used  to  a  charge  is  100  bushels  to 
300  bushels  of  rock.  If  much  magnesia,  silica,  and  alumina  are  present  in  the 
limestone,  it  fuses  readily,  and  in  such  cases  care  must  be  t&keai  to  keep  the 
temperature  below  the  mating  point,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  slag, 
and  the  making  of  *'  dead-burnt "  or  "  overbumt  *'  lime. 

To  build  and  operate  the  kiln  requires  the  services  of  one  man  from  8  .to  10 
days,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.60  per  day.    The  coal  used  varies  inr  amount  witli 
the  rock,  but  usually  1  bushel  of  coal  is  used  to  3  of  limestone;  and  in  a  kiln 
of  this  size  100  bushels  of  coal  is  used  with  300  bushels  of  limestone  rock. 
An  average  charge  against  the  kiln  would  be: 

1  man  for  10  days,  at  $1.60 $15. 00 

100  bushels  coal,  at  71  cents 7. 50 

Wood  for  Igniting  the  charge .50 

Total 23.00 

The  yield  of  good  stone  lime  should  be  250  bushels.  This  would  make  a 
ton  of  lime  cost  the  farmer  $2.25,  or  a  fraction  above  9  cents  for  a  bushel. 
This  price  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  for 
lime  from  a  dealer. 

GBOWINO  TOMATOES  FOB  THE  CANNINO  FACTOBT.^ 

The  annual  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  United  States  is  probably 
not  less  than  10,000,000  cases.  The  growing  of  tomatoes  for  canning 
is  therefore  an  important  agricultural  industry.  A  large  part  of 
the  crop  for  this  purpose  is  grown  by  the  general  farmer  rather  than 
by  a  specialist,  and  as  a  rule  not  as  much  care  is  taken  with  it  as 
is  necessary  to  yield  the  greatest  profit. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  by  J.  Troop,  C.  G. 
Woodbury,  and  J.  G.  Boyle,  summarizes  the  results  of  a  study  of 
tomato  growing  for  canning  in  Indiana,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
observations  so  made  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  weak  points  in 
present  methods  of  producing  canning  tomatoes,  particularly  as 
applied  to  practice  in  Indiana,  but  also  applicable  in  large  measure 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  growing  the  young 
plants,  and  that  millions  of  inferior  plants  are  now  set,  either  as  the 
result  of  poor  seed  or  unskillful  growing,  reducing  greatly  the  yield 
and  profit  from  the  crop.  It  was  also  found  that  as  a  rule  the  soil 
was  not  prepared  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be,  and  that  more  time, 
labor,  and  money  might  profitably  be  given  to  drainage  and  ferti- 
lizing. "Thousands  of  farmers  are  failing  in  growing  tomatoes 
because  they  do  not  realize  the  soil  and  cultural  requirements  of  the 
plant.''  The  necessity  for  constant  and  thorough  cultivation  is  not 
fully  recognized.  "It  is  probable  Uiat  neglect  of  cultivation  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  greater  proportion  of  improfitable  tomato  jdelds  than 
any  other  single  factor  entering  into  the  production  of  the  crop." 

•  Compiled  from  Indiana  Sta.  BuL  144. 
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More  careful  handling  of  ihe  vines  during  the  picking  season  is 
urged,  for  it  was  observed  that  in  many  tomato  fields  "  careless  pick- 
ing and  rough  treatment  of  the  plants  so  cut  down  the  total  salable 
product  that  the  cash  returns  barely  paid  for  the  expense  of  growing 
and  marketing."  Finally,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  plant  smaller  areas  and  to  practice  more  intensive 
methods  of  culture  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

From  the  more  detailed  description  of  methods  of  culture  given 
in  the  bulletin  the  following  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  more 
important  points  has  been  compiled:  It  is  stated  that  the  highest 
yields  are  being  secured  in  Indiana  on  sandy  loam  soils  which  are 
well  drained  and  comparatively  rich  in  plant  food.  If  the  soil  is 
in  sod  or  contains  considerable  clay,  it  is  usually  best  to  plow  rather 
deep  in  the  late  fall  and  disk  every  two  weeks  in  the  spring  until  the 
young  plants  are  ready  to  be  set  out. 


Fig.  2. — Section  showing  the  construction  of  a  hotbed  for  tomato  plants. 

Jnst  before  transplanting,  the  soil  should  be  put  into  as  fine  tilth  as  possible. 
This  can  be  done  with  from  two  to  four  thorough  harrowings,  the  last  one  com- 
ing immediately  before  the  plants  are  set  In  the  field  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  depth  of 
plowing  should  be  8  inches  or  even  more  if  the  subsoil  is  not  too  near  the 
surface. 

After  the  soil  has  been  put  in  the  best  possible  state  of  tilth,  if  it 
is  dejQcient  in  plant  food,  it  should  be  libelrally  fertilized  with  well- 
rotted  barnyard  manure,  which  may  be  supplemented  with  commer- 
cial fertilizers  if  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough  to  give  the  plants  a  good 
start  when  set  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in  producing  strong,  healthy  plants 
is  the  securing  of  good  seed.  Such  seed  are  usually  furnished  by  the 
canning  companies,  but  it  is  advisable  to  make  germination  tests  of 
the  seed  before  planting.  Plants  are  grown  in  hotbeds,  cold  frames, 
or  in  seedbeds  in  the  open  ground. 

The  safest  and  surest  way  of  growing  tomato  plants  is  by  the  use  of  hotbeds. 

These  can  be  constructed  of  2-inch  planks  nailed  or  bolted  together  in  the  form 

of  a  rectangular  box,  generally  6  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desired.     [Fig.  2.] 

The  box  should  be  so  made  that  when  the  bottom  is  level,  the  sash  will  slope  1 
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inch  to  the  foot,  which  will  malce  it  6  inches  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  This  slope  permits  the  sun's  rays  to  enter  more  freely  and  allows  water 
to  run  off  quickly.  The  bed  should  be  located  on  a  southern  slope  if  possible  and 
run  east  and  west,  with  the  lower  side  of  the  frame  toward  the  sonth.  If  a 
southern  exposure  can  not  be  secured,  a  windbreak  may  be  constructed  on  the 
north  side  and  the  ends  to  shut  off  the  cold  winds  from  these  directions  The 
beds  should  also  be  near  the  house  and  near  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  be  carefully  and  easily  cared  for. 

Common  stable  horse  manure  containing  no  litter,  mixed  with  from  one-tlilrd 
to  one-half  its  amount  of  straw  or  leaves,  is  used  for  providing  the  artificial 
heat  Straw  or  leaves  should  be  added  to  prolong  the  heating  period  of  the 
manure  and  to  keep  it  from  heating  too  violently.  The  manure  is  gathered 
fresh  from  the  stable,  piled  up,  and  allowed  to  heat.  When  heated  through  it 
is  forked  over  and  allowed  to  heat  again.  During  the  heating  it  should  be  k^t 
under  shelter,  as  heavy  drenchings  make  it  almost  worthless.  After  it  is  w^l 
heated  through  the  second  time,  it  is  put  in  the  hotbed  excavation  almost  to 
the  sash  level,  care  being  taken  to  spread  it  evenly  and  to  have  the  comers  well 
filled.  After  the  manure  has  again  warmed  up  it  should  be  firmed  by  tramping. 
The  bed  is  now  ready  for  the  soil. 

Five  or  six  inches  of  rich  soil  containing  much  humus  and  sand  are  then 
placed  upon  the  manure,  and  after  the  temperature  of  the  soil  has  dropped  to 
90"*  F.  the  seed  may  be  sown.  A  good  soil  for  this  purpose  can  be  prepared  by 
making  a  compost  heap  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  June  grass  sod  and 
barnyard  manure  eight  or  ten  months  before  it  is  to  be  used.  This  will  give  a 
loose,  rich  soil  very  well  adapted  to  hotbed  work. 

The  bed  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  spring,  bo  that  the  seed  may  be 
sown  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  March,  which  will  give  pl^ity  of  time  for 
the  developing  of  good-sized  plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  deep,  and  preferably  in  rows  4  to  6  inches  apart,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  thinning  and  stirring  the  soil.  Broadcast  sowing, 
although  not  uncommon,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

On  warm  days  the  bed  should  be  ventilated  to  make  the  plants  grow  stocky 
and  prevent  them  from  wilting.  Tomatoes  thrive  best  at  a  temperature  of 
from  75**  to  85"*  during  the  day  and  about  OO""  at  night  In  watering  the  aim 
should  be  to  water  thoroughly,  but  not  often.  The  practice  of  adding  a  small 
amount  of  water  each  day  should  never  be  followed,  as  it  encourages  the 
growth  of  insects  and  diseases,  and  benefits  the  plant  but  little,  since  the 
moisture  does  not  reach  the  roots. 

A  week  or  ten  days  before  the  time  to  transplant  into  the  field,  or  earlier,  if 
the  weather  permits,  the  sash  should  be  removed  during  the  day  to  harden 
off  the  plants.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  stop  watering  at  this  time,  and  thai 
wet  down  thoroughly  Just  before  taking  to  the  field. 

Different  materials  are  used  for  covering  hotbeds.  A  cheap  and  quite  common 
one  is  light  canvas  or  heavy  sheeting  which  has  been  oiled.  A  more  substantial 
covering  is  the  hotbed  sash,  which  is  coming  into  use  more  and  more,  as  it  is 
more  reliable  than  the  cloth,  and  makes  it  possible  to  control  the  t^nperature 
with  more  certainty. 

A  cold  frame  differs  from  a  hotbed  in  that  no  artificial  heat  Is  used.  They 
are  usually  started  and  the  seed  sown  the  last  of  March  or  first  of  AprlL 
Otherwise  their  construction  and  care  is  the  same  as  that  given  above  for 
hotbeds. 

The  growth  of  plants  in  seedbeds  in  the  open  ground  is  not  considered  satis- 
factory in  the  latitude  of  Indiana. 
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The  young  plants  are  set  in  the  field  as  soon  as  possible  after 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  usually  from  May  15  to  June  10,  in  Indiana. 
The  best  time  for  transplanting  is  on  cloudy  days,  when  the  soil  is 
moist,  or  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  if  the  days  are  warm  and 
sunshiny.  The  depth  of  setting  varies  with  the  size  of  the  plants. 
If  they  are  short  and  stocky  4  to  6  inches  is  sufficient,  but  if  the 
stems  are  long  they  may  be  set  even  a  foot  deep  without  injury,  if 
the  subsoil  permits.  The  plants  should  be  set  at  distances  of  from 
4  by  5  to  5  by  5  feet  with  the  varieties  that  are  now  being  grown 
for  canning  purposes.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  plants  have 
been  set  in  the  field  they  should  be  cultivated,  and  the  first  cultiva- 
tion may  be  rather  deep  and  close  to  the  plants,  the  shovels  of  the 
cultivator  being  set  to  throw  the  dirt  slightly  toward  them.  Shallow 
cultivation  farther  away  from  the  plants  should  follow  at  intervals 
of  from  7  to  10  days.  Cultivation  should  cease,  as  a  rule,  when  the 
first  fruits  are  beginning  to  set  on  the  vines. 

n  the  plarts  are  stiU  smaH  they  may  be  cultivated  once  between  each  row, 
care  being  taken  not  to  sliake  tlie  vines,  which  causes  the  small  fruit  to  drop. 
Plants  properly  cared  for  will  usually  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground 
when  the  fruits  begin  to  form,  thus  preventing  evaporation  to  a  great  extent 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season,  two  or  three  thorough  hoeings  will 
generaUy  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  weeds  under  control. 

The  tool  commonly  used  in  caring  for  the  crop  is  the  two-horse  corn  culti- 
vator. One  of  these  should  be  selected  with  several  small  teeth  to  break  the 
8oU  in  preference  to  those  having  two  large  shovels,  which  leave  the  soil  in 
ridges.     Level  and  shallow  cultivation  is  preferable  to  hilling  or  ridging. 

The  time  of  harvesting  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  time  of 
transplanting  and  the  weather  conditions  when  the  first  fruits  are 
setting.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  first  picking  occurs  about 
80  days  after  the  plants  are  set  in  the  field.  As  already  indicated, 
care  should  be  taken  in  removing  the  fruits  not  to  move  the  vines 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  favorite  variety  throughout  the  tomato-growing  section  of 
Indiana  is  the  Stone,  although  this  variety  is  not  considered  ideal 
for  the  purpose.  A  good  type  of  tomato  for  canning  purposes 
should  possess  the  following  characteristics: 

(1)  Fruit  smooth,  without  ridges  and  without  a  depression  at  the  stem  end; 
(2)  interior  firm  and  well  formed;  (3)  vine  an  upright  grower,  with  strong 
stems;  (4)  plant  producing  a  large  weight  of  fruit  throughout  the  season;  (5) 
uniform  red  color,  which  remains  bright  during  preserving  processes. 

The  tomato  is  subject  to  attacks  of  various  insect  pests  and  diseases, 
among  which  are  the  tomato  worm,  which  can  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  sprays  of  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  or  by  hand  picking; 
cutworms,  which  may  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  plowing  the 
soil  two  weeks  before  transplanting  and  by  the  use  of  poisoned  baits ; 
the  stalk  borer,  which  may  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  the  pre- 
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ventive  measures  of  keeping  the  field  free  from  weeds  and  fordgn 
plants  and  practicing  a  rotation  of  crops;  point  rot,  for  which  there 
is  at  present  no  effective  means  of  control;  ripe  rot  or  anthracnoee, 
the  injury  from  which  may  be  reduced  by  destroying  diseased  fruits 
and  planting  far  enough  apart  to  admit  light  and  air  into  the  plants; 
and  leaf-spot  diseases,  the  standard  remedy  for  which  is  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

It  is  stated  that  with  proper  care  and  a  good  season  without  ex- 
ceptional losses  from  insects  and  diseases  yields  may  be  expected  to 
run  from  6  to  12  tons  per  acre  in  Indiana.  The  opinion  is  expressed 
that  the  yield  could  easily  be  raised  to  12  or  15  tons  per  acre  by 
following  the  improved  methods  suggested.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
requires  a  yield  of  at  least  5  tons  per  acre  to  pay  expenses  at  the 
usual  contract  prices.  The  cost  of  growing  depends  largely  upon  the 
methods  followed.  Estimates  of  reliable  growers  place  it  at  from 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Probably  $35  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate. 
The  price  received  for  the  crop  varies  from  $7  to  $8.50  per  ton.  It 
thus  appears  that  under  the  best  conditions  a  profit  of  from  $50  to 
$75  per  acre  may  be  realized.  If,  however,  "the  crop  does  not 
receive  the  care  and  attention  that  it  should,  tlie  profits  are  often 
very  small,  and  in  some  cases  the  grower  does  not  get  any  more  out 
of  his  crop  than  the  cost  of  producing  it." 

The  whole  subject  of  tomato  culture,  including  growing  for  can- 
neries, is  treated  by  L.  C.  Corbett  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  of  this 
Department,"  the  purpose  of  this  article  being  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  certain  points  which  have  been  found  to  be  neglected  in 
practice. 

IIME  SXTLPHXTB  AS  A  <FnNGICn)E.i> 

The  use  of  some  form  of  lime  sulphur  as  a  substitute  for  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  combating  fungus  diseases  of  the  orchard  is  at  the  present 
time  of  great  interest  to  fruit  growers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  constant 
demand  for  definite  and  reliable  data  on  the  fungicidal  value  of  the 
various  lime-sulphur  mixtures. 

Some  form  of  powdered  sulphur  has  been  used  for  years  by  the 
French  vineyardists  in  combating  the  grape  oidium,  a  fungus  disease 
which  often  causes  serious  losses  to  European  vine  growers.    On  the 

«U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  220. 

i>Ck)mpiled  from  Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  85;  Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  143;  Michigan 
Sta.  Bui.  49;  New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  276;  New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  320;- 
Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  106;  Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  92;  Tennessee  Sta.  Bui.  88;  Vir- 
ginia Sta.  Bui.  188;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Buls.  155,  174;  Circa. 
27,  54,  58;  The  summer  use  of  concentrated  lime  sulphur,  by  H.  H.  Whetiel: 
Reprint  from  Proc.  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers*  Assoc.,  9  (1910),  pp.  31-44; 
Bev.  Vlt,  33  (1910),  No.  862,  pp.  691,  692;  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  17  (1910), 
No.  3,  pp.  184-189;  Frult-Grower,  20  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  6,  7. 
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Pacific  slope  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  preparations  have  been  used 
for  a  number  of  years  in  fighting  the  San  Jos6  scale,  but  only  in 
recent  years  has  the  use  of  lime  sulphur  as  a  general  fungicide  been 
considered  and  experiments  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  the  various  lime-sulphur  mixtures  in  controlling 
fungus  diseases,  especially  of  the  orchard. 

The  standard  fungicide  is  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  this  spray  on  cer- 
tain varieties  of  trees  and  under  certain  weather  conditions  often 
russets  the  fruit  or  causes  serious  damage  to  the  foliage,  especially 
when  used  during  the  summer.  This  is  the  case  with  many  varieties 
of  stone  fruits,  notably  the  peach.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  spray  that  can  be  used  on  the  foliage  of  these  more  sensitive 
trees  without  injury,  and  yet  control  the  prevalent  and  injurious 
fungus  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject. 

There  are  three  types  of  lime-sulphur  sprays,  as  follows:  Self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture,  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash,  and 
factory-boiled  lime-sulphur  solution,  or  concentrated  lime  sulphur, 
as  it  is  usually  known. 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  of  Scott,  which,  was  devel- 
oped primarily  for  spraying  peach  trees,  is  the  spray  commonly 
meant  when  speaking  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  preparations. 
It  is  made  ]by  using  8  pounds  of  fresh  stone  lime  and  8  pounds  of 
sulphur — either  flowers  or  flour  of  sulphur — to  60  gallons  of  water, 
commonly  designated  as  an  8 : 8 :  50  mixture,  or  the  strength  may 
vary  from  6 : 6 :  50  to  10 :  10 :  50,  governed  by  the  time  of  year  it  is 
to  be  applied,  the  kind  of  fruit  trees  to  be  sprayed,  and  the  fimgus 
to  be  controlled.  The  mixture  can  best  be  prepared  in  rather  large 
quantities,  say,  enough  for  200  gallons  at  a  time,  making  the  for- 
mula 32  pounds  of  lime  and  32  pounds  of  sulphur  to  be  cooked  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water — 8  or  10  gallons — and  then  diluted  to  200 
gallons.  The  lime  should  be  placed  in  a  barrel  and  enough  water 
poured  on  to  almost  cover  it.  As  soon  as  the  lime  begins  to  slake  the 
sulphur  should  be  added,  after  first  running  it  through  a  sieve  to 
take  out  the  lumps.  The  mixture  should  be  constantly  stirred  and 
more  water  added  as  needed  to  form  a  thick  paste  at  first,  and  then 
gradually  a  thin  paste.  The  lime  will  supply  enough  heat  to  boil  the 
mixture  several  minutes.  When  well  slaked,  water  should  be  added 
to  cool  the  mixture  and  prevent  further  cooking.  It  is  then  ready  to 
be  strained  into  the  spray  tank,  diluted,  and  applied.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  allow  the  boiling  to  proceed  too  far,  as  some  of  the 
sulphur  will  then  go  into  solution,  forming  sulphids,  which  are  in- 
jurious to  the  foliage.  The  intense  heat,  violent  boiling,  and  con- 
stant stirring  results  in  a  uniform  mixture  of  finely-divided  sulphur 
and  lime,  with  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  sulphur  in  solu- 
tion.   This  mixture  should  be  applied  immediately  after  it  is  made 
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with  a  good  spraying  outfit  equipped  with  an  agitator,  Vermorel 
nozzles,  etc. 

The  home-boiled  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution — Cordley's — 
is  prepared  as  follows:  Sulphur,  110  pounds;  good  stone  lime,  25 
pounds.  Slake  the  lime  in  a  kettle,  making  a  paste  of  the  sulphur 
with  a  little  water,  add  the  sulphur  paste  to  the  slaked  lime,  and  add 
water  to  make  60  gallona  Boil  30  to  40  minutes.  Allow  to  settle, 
and  then  pour  off  the  clear,  amber  liquid,  of  which  there  should  be 
approximately  45  gallons,  testing  30°  by  the  Baum6  hydrometer. 
This  concentrated  stock  solution  is  then  diluted  to  1 :  12,  1 :  30,  etc., 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  trees  to  be  sprayed. 

The  commercial  lime-sulphur  concentrated  solutions  were  first  de- 
vised as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  prep- 
arations used  for  San  Jose  scale.  Several  of  these  brands  on  the 
market  have  been  tested  by  reliable  experimenters  in  the  United 
States  for  the  control  of  certain  orchard  diseases.  These  concen- 
trated lime-sulphur  mixtures  must  be  diluted  before  using  as 
fungicides. 

Of  the  three  types  of  lime-sulphur  preparations,  the  so-called  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  spray  of  Scott  has  probably  been  the  most 
widely  and  thoroughly  tested  by  reliable  investigators  and  orchard- 
ists  as  to  its  fungicidal  value  in  combating  the  various  orchard  dis- 
eases. W.  M.  Scott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  been 
especially  active  in  the  past  three  years  in  testing  its  efficacy  as  a 
substitute  for  Bordeaux  mixture  on  fruit  trees  where  the  Bordeaux 
spray  would  injure  the  fruit  or  the  foliage.  These  experiments  have 
included  tests  on  peach  brown  rot,  peach  scab,  cherry  leaf  spot,  apple 
scab,  apple  leaf  spot,  sooty  mold,  bitter  rot,  and  apple  blotch,  in  many 
States,  and  with  various  varieties  of  peaches  and  apples.  The 
efficiency  of  the  self-boiled  mixture  in  controlling  the  peach  brown 
rot  and  peach  scab  has  been  tested  in  (Jeorgia,  Arkansas,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  has  proved  very  successful,  especially  in  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  and  Illinois,  where  the  peach  trees  were 
sprayed  three  to  four  times  with  an  8 : 8 :  50  solution,  to  which  2 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  was  added  when  the  curculio  was  bad^- 

In  addition  to  controlling  the  brown  rot  and  the  scab  without  in- 
jury to  the  foliage,  the  fruit  sprayed  with  the  self -boiled  lime-sulphur 
was  larger,  more  highly  colored,  presented  a  much  better  appearance 
in  the  package,  carried  to  market  better,  and  commanded  a  higher 
price  than  the  unsprayed  fruit.  However,  there  is  some  danger  of 
staining  the  fruit  if  the  mixture  is  applied  within  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  ripening  period. 

Very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  this  mixture  in  c<m- 
troUing  the  cherry  leaf  spot  and  leaf  diseases  in  general  of  the  peach 
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and  cherry.  On  varieties  of  apples  subject  to  russeting  and  foliage 
injury  from  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  prepara- 
tion has  proved  a  good  substitute  for  controlling  leaf  spot,  fruit  spot, 
sooty  fungus,  and  for  mild  cases  of  scab  infection,  without  injury  to 
the  fruit  or  foliage,  but  is  of  doubtful  value  in  controlling  apple 
blotch  and  bitter  rot.  Two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  added  to 
every  50  gallons  of  the  self-boiled  mixture  proved  of  value  in  control- 
ling the  codling  moth  and  was  entirely  harmless  to  the  apple  foliage. 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  of 
value,  especially  as  a  summer  spray  for  the  fungus  diseases  of  the 
peach  and  cherry  and  for  several  diseases  of  the  apple,  and  does  not 
injure  the  foliage  nor  fruit  when  properly  prepared  and  applied. 
It  has  not  proved  efficient  in  this  country  against  black  rot  of  the 
grape,  although  a  modified  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  consist- 
ing of  2  pounds  of  sulphur,  1  pound  of  lime,  and  2  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate,  diluted  to  1  and  IJ  per  cent  solutions,  is  reported  by  a 
French  vineyardist  as  having  given  complete  protection  to  his  vine- 
yard of  30,000  plants  against  the  grape  oidium  for  the  past  10  years. 
A  somewhat  similar  spray  has  recently  been  tested  by  M.  B.  Waite, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  on  the  apple  with  success  against 
'fungus  diseases,  but  with  some  russeting  and  foliage  injury  to  certain 
varieties. 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  has  also  been  tested  on 
tomatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  strawberries,  peas,  celery,  sweet  potatoes, 
asparagus,  and  cantaloups,  chiefly  to  ascertain  whether  injurious 
effects  would  ensue.  With  the  exception  of  the  cantaloups,  no  dam- 
age was  noted  on  the  plants  sprayed,  and  slight  if  any  benefit  was 
derived  in  the  prevention  or  control  of  diseases. 

The  home-boiled  and  commercial  lime-sulphur  sprays  are  prepara- 
tions in  which  much  of  the  sulphur  has  chemically  combined  with  the 
lime,  forming  various  sulphids,  some  of  which  are  very  injurious  to 
the  foliage  of  grapes,  peaches,  and  apples,  but  with  the  proper  dilu- 
tion both  have  proved  valuable  fungicides  in  controlling  certain 
diseases.  The  commercial  lime-sulphur  spray  has  proved  very  effec- 
tive against  peach  leaf  curl  and  apple  scab,  but  fruit  subject  to  bitter 
rot  must  be  treated  with  a  stronger  fungicide.  The  dilution  of  the 
self-boiled  and  commercial  mixtures  varies  with  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, variety  of  tree,  and  the  disease.  In  some  instances  serious  in- 
jury to  foliage  has  followed  the  application  of  too  concentrated 
solutions,  especially  of  the  commercial  preparations.  Arsenate  of 
lead  may  be  used  with  either  preparation  without  any  additional  risk 
of  foliage  injury. 

In  general,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
mixture  is  the  best  for  the  peach,  and  either  the  commercial  or  the 
home-boiled  solution  for  the  apple.  The  home-boiled  mixture  has 
also  been  tested  in  England  on  the  hop  mildew,  gooseberry  mil- 
dew, and  apple  scab,  where  it  was  very  efficacious  in  combating  the 
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hop  mildew,  and  is  recommended  for  trial  against  powdery  mildews 
and  apple  scab. 

For  details  as  to  number  of  applications,  dilutions  to  be  used, 
methods  of  preparation,  etc.,  see  list  of  bulletins  from  which  this 
compilation  was  made  on  page  12,  especially  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry Bulletin  174  and  Circulars  27  and  54. 

HAEKET  CLASSES  AND  GRADES  OF  MEAT.« 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  standard  requirements  of 
the  meat  market  on  the  part  of  the  producer  is  pointed  out  by  L.  D. 
Hall  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Station  dealing  in  a  very  compre- 
hensive way  with  the  market  classes  and  grades  of  meat. 

Breeders,  feeders,  or  investigators  who  consider  only  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  market  value  of  the  live  animal,  ignoring  the  demands  of  the  meat 
trade,  overlook  one  of  the  most  important  factors  that  affect  the  live-stock 
market  and  may  thus  fall  to  follow  the  most  rational  lines  of  improvement  in 
breeding  and  feeding.  *  *  ♦  With  an  understanding  of  meat-trade  require- 
ments it  is  possible  for  a  stockman  to  Judge  the  carcass  yield  and  quality  of 
his  animals  as  intelligently  as  buyers  at  the  stockyards ;  because  his  luiowledge 
of  the  feeds  used,  length  of  feeding  period,  and  gains  made-  are  as  essential  in 
making  such  estimates  as  the  apparent  form,  condition,  and  quality  of  the  fat 
animal,  upon  which  points  the  buyer  must  chiefly  rely. 

The  descriptions  presented  below  are  based  on  data  secured  in  an 
investigation  at  wholesale  meat  markets  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  and  also  at  prominent  wholesale  and  retail  markets  in 
Chicago  and  other  cities  which  are  supplied  from  the  large  houses 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  may  be  considered  standard  for  all 
the  great  packing  centers  of  this  country ;  and  since  most  American 
wholesale  markets  are  supplied  from  these  centers,  the  classification 
may  be  regarded  as  standard  for  the  country.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  classifications  are  those  of  the  wholesale  meat  trade 
and  not  of  the  live-stock  market,  and  that  the  weights  given  refer 
to  dressed  carcasses  and  cuts,  and  in  no  case  to  live  animals. 


1.  Carcass  beef.— This  includes  both  full  sides  and  quarters  (fig.  3).  The 
classes  are  steers,  heifers,  cows,  and  bulls  and  stags.  The  classes  differ  not 
only  in  sex,  but  also  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

The  grades  within  the  classes  are  prime,  choice,  good,  medium,  common,  and 
canners.  The  grades  are  based  on  differences  in  form,  thiclcness,  finish,  quality, 
soundness,  and  weight. 

**  Native"  carcass  beef  has  sufficient  finish  to  indicate  grain  feeding,  is 
comparatively  compact  in  form,  thickly  fleshed,  mature  in  proiwrtion  to  age, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  medium  to  prime  steers,  heifers,  and  cows  of  the  heavier 
weights.  "Westerns*'  are  relatively  "rangy"  in  form,  "grassy"  in  color 
and  general  api)earance,  coarser  in  quality  and  inferior  to  **  natives  "  in  finish, 
consisting  largely  of  comuiou  to  good  cows  and  steers.     "Texas"  beeves  are 

"Compiled  from  Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  147,  Abstract. 
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ligbt-weigbt  carcasses,  inferior  to  "Westerns"  in  form,  finish,  and  quality, 
usually  bruised  and  showing  considerable  age,  consisting  chiefly  of  medium, 
common,  and  canner  cows  and  steers.  These  terms  have  much  less  geographical 
significance  than  formerly. 

"  Yearlings  "  are  carcasses  of  young  steers  and  heifers  of  400  to  700  pounds 
dressed  weight,  with  sufficient  quality  and  finish  to  be  sold  at  retail  on  the  butch- 
er's block.  "Butcher  cat- 
tle" are  those  especially 
adapted  to  "  butcher-shop  " 
trade  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  medium  to  choice 
heifers,  steers,  and  cows. 
"  Kosher  "  cattle  are  beeves 
that  have  been  slaugh- 
tered, inspected,  cleansed, ' 
and  labeled  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  rites,  and  in- 
clude medium  to  choice 
steers,  cows,  and  heifers. 
"  Distillers "  are  steers, 
bulls,  and  stags  that  have 
soft,  **  washy  **  fiesh  and 
**  high  color,"  character- 
istic of  cattle  fattened  on 
distillery  slops.  They  are 
principally  of  medium  and 
good  gradea 

**  Shipping  beef  "  refers 
to  that  sent  to  Eastern 
cities  and  consists  chiefiy 
of  steers,  heifers  and  cows 
of  medium  to  prime  grades. 
"  EiXport  beef  "  is  made  up 
Doainly  of  medium  to  choice 
steers,  and  includes  good 
and  choice  heifers,  heavy 
cows,  bulls,  and  stags. 

2.  Beef  cuts.— The 
"  straight  cuts  "  are  loins, 
ribs,  rounds,  chucks,  plates, 
flanks,  and  shanks  (fig.  3). 

The  grades  of  beef  cuts  are  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  strippers.     The  grade  of 
a  cut  depends  upon  its  thickness,  covering,  quality,  and  weight. 


Fig.  3. — CntsVof  beef :  1,  2,  3,  round ;  4,  5,  6,  loin  ;  7,  rib ; 
8,  chuck;  9,  flank;  10,  11,  plate;  12,  shank;  13,  suet; 
1,  hind  shank;  2,  round  (rump  and  hind  shank  off)  ;  3, 
rump ;  4,  5,  loin  end ;  6,  pinbone  loin ;  5,  6,  flatbone 
loin  ;  10,  navel ;  11,  brisket ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  0,  hind 
quarter;  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  fore  quarter;  7,  8,  back; 
7,  10,  piece;  8,  11,  12,  Kosher  chuck;  8,  10,  11,  12, 
triangle ;  a,  aitch-bone ;  6,  rump-bone ;  c,  crotch ;  d, 
cod  ;  e,  chine-bones ;  f,  "  buttons  ;  "  g,  skirt ;  h,  breast- 
bone. 


Percentage  of  '*  straight**  heef  cuts  to  carcass  weight. 


Cuts. 

Loins. 

Ribs. 

Round  . 

Chucks. 

Plates. 

Flanks. 

Shanks. 

Suet. 

Extreme 

15-19 

17 

8-11 
9 

20-26 
23 

21-27 
26 

12-16 
J3 

2-5 
4 

3-7 
4 

2-7 

Conventional-rr                  

4 
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Various  other  wholesale  cuts  are  made  from  the  "  straight "  cuts,  and  in 
general  are  graded  in  a  similar  manner  (fig.  3). 

8.  Cored  beef  products. — ^These  are  (1)  barreled,  (2)  smolced,  and  (3)  canned 
beef. 

Barreled  beef  is  packed  in  brine.  The  standard  grades  are  extra  India 
mess,  extra  plate,  regular  plate,  packet,  common  plate,  rolled  boneless,  prime 
mess,  extra  mess,  rump  butt  and  mess  chuck  beef,  beef  hams,  and  Scotch 
buttocks. 

Smoked  beef  is  cured  in  sweet  pickle,  dried,  and  smoked«  It  consists  of  dried 
beef  hams,  dried  beef  clods,  and  smoked  brisket  beef. 


Fig.  5. — Cuts  of  mutton  and  Iamb :  1,  2, 
Fio.  4. — Cuts  of  Teal :  1,  2,  saddle  (or  2  saddle ;  3.  4,  6,  rack ;  1,2,  3,  long  sad- 

hind  quarters)  ;  3,  4,  rack   (or  2  fore  die;  2,  3,  4,  5,  body;  1,  leg;  2,  loin; 

quarters)  ;  1,  leg ;  2,  loin  ;  3,  ribs ;  4,  3,  short  rack ;    2,   3,  back ;    4,  breast ; 

stew.  6,  chuck;  4,  5,  stew. 

Canned  beef  is  sealed  in  tins  or  glass  Jars,  usually  after  partial  curing  and 

cooking.     It  consists  principally  of  chipped  beef,  beef  loaf,  corned  beef,  and 

roast  beef.  ^^^^ 

VEAL. 

1.  Carcass  veal. — ^This  consists  of  whole  carcasses,  which  are  usually  sold  with 
the  skin  on. 

The  grades  are  choice,  good,  medium,  light,  and  heavy.  The  grade  of  a  car- 
cass is  determined  by  its  form,  quality,  finish,,  and  weight. 

"  Native  '*  calves  have  white,  fine-grained  flesh  and  long,  soft  hair.  "  West- 
erns "  have  comparatively  coarse,  dark-colored  flesh,  "  rangy  "  form,  and  short, 
straight  hair. 

2.  Veal  ents. — The  regular  cuts  are  saddles  and  racks.  E3ach  is  about  one- 
half,  by  weight,  of  the  skinned  carcass  (fig.  4).  They  are  graded  as  choice, 
good,  medium,  and  common,  according  to  the  same  factors  as  carcass  veal. 
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SubdiyislonB  of  the  regular  cuts  are  made  in  some  markets,  aad  similarly 
graded  {tig.  4).  Veal  legs  and  stews  each  contain  about  one-third  the  carcass 
weight;  ribs  and  loins  about  one-sixth  each. 

MUTTON   AND   LAMB. 

1.  Carcass  mutton  and  lamb. — ^The  classes  are  wetl^rs,  ewes,  bucks,  yearlings, 
and  lambs.  The  classification  is  based  on  differences  in  sex  and  degree  of 
Boaturity. 

The  grades  within  the  classes  are  choice,  good,  medium,  common,  and  culls. 
The  grade  of  a  carcass  is  determined  by  its  form,  quality,  covering,  and  weight. 

The  shipping  trade  goes  principally  to  cities  in  the  eastern  seaboard  States 
and     consists     largely 
of   medium    to    choice 
lambs. 

2.  Mutton  and  lamb 
cuts. — S  addles  and 
racks  are  the  cuts  most 
commonly  made ;  but 
legs,  loins,  short  racks, 
stews,  and  backs  are 
also  quite  extensively 
sold  (fig.  5).  These 
cuts  are  graded  as 
choice,  good,  medium, 
and  common,  according 
to  their  shape,  quality, 
covering,  and  weight. 
In  relative  weights,  the 
various  <?hts  are  simi- 
lar to  the  correspond- 
ing cuts  of  veal. 

POBK. 

1.  Dressed  hog^s. — 
The  classes  are  smooth 
heavy,  butcher,  pack- 
ing, and  bacon  hogs, 
shippers,  and  pigs. 
The  classification  is 
based  on  the  uses  to 
which  the  hogs  are 
adapted. 

Distinct  grades  are  recognized  only  in  the  packing  and  bacon  classes,  the 
former  being  based  on  weight  and  the  latter  chiefiy  on  quality  and  finish. 

2.  Pork  cuts.— The  classes  are  hams,  sides,  bellies,  backs,  loins,  shoulders, 
butts  and  plates,  and  miscellaneous,  these  being  determined  by  the  parts  of  the 
carcdss  from  which  they  are  made  (fig.  6). 

The  grades  and  methods  of  grading  vary  widely  in  the  different  classes  of 
cuts,  and  involve  not  only  their  quality,  shape,  finish,  and  weight,  but  also  the 
styles  of  cutting  and  methods  of  packing  used. 

Pork  cuts  are  quoted  as  fresh  pork,  dry-salt,  and  bacon  meats,  barreled  or 
plain-pickled  pork,  sweet-pickled  meats,  smoked  meats,  "English"  meats,  and 
boiled  meats,  respectively. 


Pig.  6. — Cuta  of  pork:  English  cuts — A,  long-cut  ham;  B, 
long  side  or  middle.  Domestic  cuts — 1,  short-cut  ham ; 
2,  loin ;  3,  belly ;  4,  picnic  butt ;  5,  Boston  butt ;  6,  jowl ; 
7,  hock;  8,  fat  back;  9,  clear  plate;  2,  8,  back;  2,  3.  8, 
side ;  4,  7,  picnic  shoulder ;  5,  9,  shoylder  butt ;  8,  9,  long 
fat  back ;  4,  5,  7,  9,  rough  shoulder. 
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8.  Lard. — The  grades  are  kettle-rendered  leaf,  kettle-rendered*  neutral,  prime 
steam,  refined,  and  compound  lard.  The  grading  is  based  on  the  kinds  of  fats 
included,  method  of  rendering,  color,  flavor,  and  grain. 

EEEFINO  POXTLTBT  FBEE  FKOM  IICE.0 

As  pointed  out  in  a  IbuUetin  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  by 
Raymond  Pearl  and  Frank  M.  Surface,  "  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  trying  problems  which  the  poultry  keeper  has  to  meet  is  that  of 
keeping  his  poultry  houses  and  stock  reasonably  free  from  lice,  mites, 
and  other  external  parasites." 

After  testing  various  proprietary  preparations  and  finding  most 
of  them  very  expensive  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency  the  station 
adopted  the  use  of  preparations  based  upon  formulas  proposed  by 
R.  C.  Lawry,  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

For  the  birds  themselves  experience  has  shown  tliat  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  lice  is  by  the  use  of  a  dusting  powder  to  be  worked  into  the  feathers. 
In  using  any  kind  of  lice  powder  on  poultry  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  a  single  application  of  powder  is  not  sufllcient.  When  there 
are  lice  present  on  a  bird,  there  are  always  unhatched  eggs  of  lice  ("nits") 
present,  too.  The  proper  procedure  is  to  follow  up  a  first  application  of  powder 
with  a  second  at  an  interval  of  four  days  to  n  week.  If  the  birds  are  badly 
infested  nt  tlie  beginning,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  still  a  third  application. 
To  clean  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  woodwork  of  houses  and  nests  of  lice 
and  vermin,  a  liquid  spray  or  paint  is  probably  the  most  desirable  form  of  appli- 
cation. 

The  lice  powder  used  is  prepared  by  mixing  three  parts  of  gasoline 
with  one  part  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  90-95  per  cent  strength,  or,  if  the 
latter  can  not  be  obtained,  with  one  part  of  cresol,  and  adding  grad- 
ually, with  stirring,  enough  plaster  of  Paris  to  make  when  the  liquid 
is  uniformly  distributed  through  the  mass  of  plaster  a  dry,  pinkish- 
brown  powder  having  a  fairly  strong  carbolic  odor  and  a  rather  less 
pronounced  gasoline  odor.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  take  about  4 
quarts  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  1  quart  of  the  liquid. 

This  powder  is  to  be  worked  into  the  feathers  of  the  birds  affected  with  vermin. 
The  bulk  of  the  application  should  be  in  the  fluff  around  the  vent  and  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  l)ody  and  in  the  fluff  under  the  wings.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

For  a  spray  or  paint  to  be  applied  to  roosting  boards,  nest  boxes,  or  waUs  and 
floor  of  the  hen  houses  the  following  preparation  is  used :  Three  parts  of  kero- 
sene and  1  part  crude  carbolic  acid,  90-95  per  cent  strength.  This  is  stirred  up 
when  used  and  may  l>e  applied  with  any  of  the  hand  spray  pumps  or  with  a 
brush.  If  90-95  per  cent  crude  carbolic  acid  can  not  be  obtained,  cresol* may 
be  substituted  for  it  in  this  paint. 

The  routine  methods  used  by  the  station  are  as  follows : 
All  liatchlng  and  rearing  of  chickens  is  done  in  incubators  and  brooders.    The 
growing  chickens  are  never  allowed  to  come  into  any  contact  whatever  with  old 


«  Compiled  from  Maine  Sta.  Bui.  179,  p.  78. 
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hens.  Therefore,  when  the  pullets  are  ready  to  go  into  the  laying  houses  in  the 
fall  they  are  free  from  lice.  Sometime  in  the  late  summer,  usually  in  August  or 
early  in  September,  the  laying  houses  are  given  a  thorough  cleaning.  They  are 
first  scraped,  scoured,  and  washed  out  with  water  thrown  on  the  walls  and  floor 
with  as  much  pressure  as  possible  from  a  hose.  They  are  then  given  two  thor- 
ough sprayings,  with  an  interval  of  several  days  intervening,  with  a  solution  of 
cresol  a  *  ♦  *.  Then  the  roosting  boards,  nests,  floors,  and  walls  to  a  height 
of  about  5  feet  are  thoroughly  sprayed  with  the  lice  paint  (kerosene  oil  and 
crude  carbolic  acid  described  above).  Finally,  any  yearlings,  or  older  birds, 
whether  male  or  female,  which  are  to  be  kept  over  for  the  next  yearns  work 
are  given  two  or  three  successive  dustings,  at  intervals  of  several  days  to  a 
week  between  each  application,  with  the  lice  powder  described  above  before 
they  are  put  into  the  clean  houses. 

As  a  result  of  these  methods,  the  station's  poultry  plant  is  at  all  times  of  the 
year  practically  free  of  lice. 

NEXTFCHATEL  CHEESE.^ 

The  soft-curd  rennet  cheese  known  as  Neufchatel,  made  extensively 
in  the  Department  of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  France,  from  cow's  milk, 
either  whole  or  skimmed,  has  become  very  popular  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  this  country  the  process  of  manufacture  has  been  con- 
siderably changed,  so  that  as  now  made  it  represents  a  different  type 
and  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  made,  whereas  the  French  variety  is 
allowed  to  ripen  for  several  weeks.  A  recent  Cornell  bulletin  de- 
scribes the  process  of  manufacture  as  now  practiced  in  both  countries. 

Foreign  method  of  manufacture. — Fresh  milk  is  set  at  85"*  F.,  with  sufficient 
rennet  to  cause  a  thorough  coagulation  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The 
curd  Is  then  placed  in  cheesecloth  bags  and  allowed  to  drain  for  some  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hour&  The  draining  is  assisted  by  the  application  of  light  pressure. 
When  the  curd  is  dry  enough  it  is  pressed  into  cylindrical  shapes  If  by  3  inches, 
and  salted  from  the  outside.  It  is  thea  allowed  to  drain,  for  several  hours  and  is 
placed  in  a  ripening  room,  where  in  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  covered  with  white 

"This  cresol  solution  is  prepared  as  follows:  Measure  out  3i  quarts  of  raw 
linseed  oil  in  a  4  or  5  gallon  stone  crock;  then  weigh  out  in  a  dish  1  pound  6 
ounces  of  commercial  lye  or  "  Babbit's  potash."  Dissolve  this  lye  in  as  little 
water  as  will  completely  dissolve  it.  Start  with  one-half  pint  of  water,  and  if 
this  will  not  dissolve  all  the  lye  add  more  water  slowly.  Let  this  stand  for  at 
least  three  hours  until  the  lye  is  completely  dissolved  and  the  solution  is  cold ; 
then  add  the  cold  lye  solution  very  slowly  to  the  linseed  oil,  stirring  constantly. 
Not  less  than  five  minutes  should  be  taken  for  the  adding  of  this  solution  of 
lye  to  the  oil.  After  the  lye  is  added  continue  the  stirring  until  the  mixture 
Is  in  the  condition  and  has  the  texture  of  a  smooth,  homogeneous  liquid  soap. 
This  ought  not  to  take  more  than  a  half  hour.  Then  while  the  soap  is  In  this 
liquid  state  and  before  it  has  a  chance  to  harden  add,  with  constant  stirring, 
81  quarts  of  commercial  cresol.  The  cresol  will  blend  perfectly  with  the  soap 
solution  and  make  a  clear,  dark-brown  fluid.  The  resulting  solution  of  cresol 
soap  is  then  ready  to  use.  This  cresol  soap  will  mix  in  any  proportion  with 
water  and  yield  a  clear  solution. 

*  Compiled  from  New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  270;  North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  210. 
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and  blue  mold.  The  cheese  is  then  placed  in  a  cellar  for  further  ripening,  and 
when  red  spots  appear  on  the  outside  it  is  wrapped  in  paper  and  tinfoil  and 
marketed. 

American  method  of  manufacture. — Fresh  sweet  milk  is  heated  to  165"*  F. 
for  ten  minutes  and  then  cooled  immediately  to  72*^  F.  Until  y^y  recently, 
the  milk  used  was  not  pasteurized,  but  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  reliable 
milk,  together  with  the  advantages  of  pasteurization  and  the  use  of  a  commer- 
cial starter,  have  made  the  heating  method  very  popular. 

In  large  factories  the  cheese  is  made  in  large  vats,  but  on  the  ftirm  it  can 
be  made  in  smaller  quantities  in  shotgun  cans  holding  about  30  pounds  of 
milk.  After  the  milk  is  cooled  to  72**  F.,  a  small  amount  of  commercial  starter 
is  added  and  enough  rennet  to  insure  a  thorough  coagulation  in  eighteei  hours. 
Usually  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  commercial  starter  and  }  cubic  centi- 
meter of  rennet  extract  is  sufficient  to  30  pounds  of  milk  if  the  temperature  is 
maintained  at  72''  F.  As  soon  as  the  milk  is  firmly  coagulated  it  is  placed 
on  a  cotton-covered  strainer  rack  or  in  cotton  bags  to  drain.  The  acidity 
of  the  exuding  whey  at  this  time  should  be  not  over  0.3  per  cent  or  the  flavor 
of  the  cheese  will  be  too  acid.  The  draining  process  requires  several  hours 
and  should  be  kept  up  until  all  free  whey  has  escaped.  Light  pressure,  such  as 
can  be  obtained  in  a  small  cheese  press,  aids  materially  in  expelling  the  whey. 
During  the  draining  process  the  curd  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  strainer  should 
be  stirred  occasionally  to  insure  even  drying.  As  soon  as  the  curd  is  sufficiently 
dry,  salt  is  added  at  the  rate  of  2i  ounces  to  10  pounds  of  curd.  At  this  time 
the  acidity  of  the  whey  should  be  not  over  0.5  per  cent.  The  cheese  should 
then  be  pressed  for  a  short  time  to  expel  excess  whey.  It  is  then  kneaded 
by  hand  and  finally  pressed  into  small  cylindrical  shapes  1|  by  2i  inches, 
weighing  one-fourth  pound  each.  These  are  wrapped  in  parchment  i)aper  and 
tinfoil,  and  are  then  ready  for  market. 

Qualities  of  Heufchatel  cheese. — Neufchatel  cheese  should  have  a  distinct, 
mild,  clean  flavor  resembling  well-ripened  cream.  The  texture  should  be  fairly 
dry,  yet  smooth  and  entirely  free  from  lumps.  There  should  be  no  leaking 
whey,  and  each  cheese  should  be  neatly  wrapped.  The  cheese  will  usually 
keep  in  good  condition  for  two  weeks  if  kept  in  a  cold  place.  From  100  pounds 
of  milk  about  22  pounds  of  Neufchatel  cheese  can  be  made,  which  sells  for  20 
to  40  cents  per  pound,  depending  on  its  quality  and  the  manner  of  marketing. 

Precautions  to  observe  in  making  Heufchatel  cheese. — ^The  making  of  Neuf- 
chatel cheese  is  easy  and  very  profitable,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  uniformly 
good  product  each  day  strict  attention  must  be  given  to  the  control  of  tempera- 
ture, acidity,  and  moisture.  High  temperature,  too  much  rennet,  too  much 
acid,  too  rapid  drying  and  uneven  drying,  all  cause  lumpy  texture.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  curd  be  properly  coagulated  before  being  placed  in  the 
draining  process.  If  it  is  too  soft,  or  breaks  up  too  much  in  being  transferred 
from  the  can  to  the  strainer,  uneven  drying  usually  results. 

J.  Michels,  of  the  North  Carolina  Station,  states  that  American 
methods  of  making  Neufchatel  cheese  are  unsatisfactory  because 
they  are  too  slow,  the  souring  process  is  not  properly  controlled  with 
a  consequent  lack  of  uniformity  of  product,  and  the  product  is  not 
properly  packed.  A  method  of  procedure  which  he  found  was  not 
subject  to  these  objections  is  as  follows : 

Whole  milk  reenforced  with  an  amount  of  cream  equal  to  about  one-quarter 
that  in  the  whole  milk  makes  the  best  Neufchatel  cheese.    However,  whole  milk 
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without  the  addition  of  cream  will  make  a  very  satisfactory  cheese.  It  is  of 
first  importance  to  use  only  milk  which  is  clean  and  free  from  taints. 

When  the  cheese  is  made  on  a  small  scale,  common  cans  of  the  shotgon  style 
will  answer  for  handling  the  milk.  Where  several  hundred  pounds  of  milk  are 
used  a  small  milk  or  cream  vat  may  he  used.  A  strainer  with  perforated  sides 
and  bottom  is  also  needed  to  drain  the  curd.    *    *    * 

The  milk  should  be  treated  with  a  large  amount  of  starter  or  pure  culture 
of  lactic-acid  bacteria.  On  an  average,  1  pound  of  starter  to  4  pounds  of  milk 
will  give  best  results.  During  warm  weather  when  the  milk  has  already  ripened 
somewhat,  and  when  there  naturally  is  a  more  rapid  development  of  lactic 
acid,  one  part  of  starter  to  five  of  milk  will  be  about  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  cold  weather  or  when  the  milk  is  very  sweet,  it  is  best  to  use  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  starter  to  three  parts  of  milk.  Thoroughly  beat  or  shake  the 
starter  and  strain  it  through  one  thickness  of  cheesecloth  before  adding  it  to 
the  milk. 

As  soon  as  the  starter  has  been  added,  heat  the  milk  to  80*^  F.  and  add  at 
the  rate  of  2i  ounces  of  commercial  rennet  extract  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 
The  rennet  extract  should  be  diluted  with  water  to  the  extent  of  al>out  eight 
times  its  own  volume  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  milk.  The  mixing 
should  not  be  continued  for  more  than  three  minutes.  This  precaution  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  milk  begins  to  thicken  in  about  five  minutes.  Cover  the  milk  and 
allow  it  to  stand  quietly  for  80  to  60  minutes,  according  to  the  amount  of  starter 
used.    The  more  starter  used  the  quicker  the  milk  will  curdle. 

While  the  milk  will  usually  be  ready  to  cut  in  from  30  to  00  minutes,  it  is 
best  to  determine  when  this  point  is  reached,  as  for  Cheddar  cheese,  by  breaking 
the  curd  with  the  forefinger.  If  the  whey  In  the  break  is  clear,  the  curd  is 
ready  to  cut ;  if  milky,  the  curdling  has  not  progressed  far  enough.  In  general, 
the  curd  should  be  somewhat  firmer  than  for  Cheddar  cheese  before  cutting. 

Where  much  cheese  is  made,  the  curd  is  cut  with  special  knives  used  with 
Cheddar  cheese.  The  cutting  in  this  case  is  done  as  follows:  First  cut  the 
curd  in  horizontal  layers  with  the  horizontal  knife;  next  cut  lengthwise,  and 
then  crosswise  with  a  perpendicular  knife.  This  will  make  cubes  about  one- 
half  inch  on  a  side.  Where  small  quantities  of  cheese  are  made  any  kind  of  a 
knife  may  be  used  to  cut  the  curd.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  milk  used,  the 
coarser  the  curd  should  be  cut 

As  soon  as  the  curd  is  cut  it  is  carefully  poured  into  a  tin  strainer  lined  with 
one  thickness  of  cheesecloth.  Both  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  strainer  should 
be  perforated.  It  should  be  about  10  inches  deep  and  of  such  width  and  length 
as  to  permit  filling  it  the  full  depth.  Allow  the  curd  to  drain  undisturbed  for 
about  one  hour  and  then  put  a  cover,  preferably  a  metallic  one,  on  it  and  add 
pressure  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  for  every  gallon  of  milk  used.  During  the  next 
hour  gradually  increase  this  pressure  until  5  pounds  are  used  for  every  gallon 
of  milk.  Continue  this  amount  of  pressure  for  eight  hours  and  then  reduce  to 
2  pounds  for  every  gallon  of  milk  and  keep  at  this  pressure  12  hours  longer, 
when  the  curd  is  ready  to  salt. 

Salt  at  the  rate  of  about  1  ounce  of  salt  to  6  pounds  of  cheese.  The  salt  can 
be  evenly  distributed  during  the  mashing  process. 

With  a  heavy  masher,  similar  to  a  potato  masher,  thoroughly  mash  the  curd 
to  a  smooth  consistency,  leaving  no  unbroken  particles  or  lumps.  The  smoother 
the  curd  the  richer  it  will  appear  and  the  better  it  will  taste. 

A  variety  of  packages  may  be  used  in  which  to  pack  the  cheese.  The  common 
method  of  packing  is  to  wrap  the  cheese  first  in  parchment  paper  and  th&i  in 
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tinfoil.  This  method  of  packing  is  especially  suitable  where  cheese  is  made  on 
a  small  scale.  Snch  a  package  is  open  to  the  objection,  however,  that  it  4oe8 
not  sufficiently  exclude  the  air  to  prev^it  molding. 

The  best  package  is  one  in  which  the  cheese  can  be  kept  as  nearly  air  tight  as 
possible.  We  have  found  a  tin-capped  tumbler  the  most  satisfactory.  The  only 
objection  to  the  tumbler  Is  the  exp^ise  when  purchased  in  small  quantities.  In 
large  quantities  8-ounce  tumblers  may  be  purchased  very  cheaply. 

The  tumblers  and  the  parchment  caps  which  are  put  undar  the  tin  caps  should 
be  sterilized  in  boiling  water  before  using.  With  a  large  spoon  pack  the  tum- 
bler brimful,  place  a  parchment  paper  cap  on  top,  and  then  cover  with  the  tin 
cap.  The  parchment  cap  should  project  about  one-quarter  inch  over  the  edge 
of  the  tumbler.  Cheese  packed  in  this  way  will  keep  10  days  during  warm 
weather  without  refrigeration. 

In  making  Neufchatel  cheese  as  herein  described  a  good  starter  is  indispoi- 

sable.    It  will  pay  well  to  give  the  starter  careful  attention.    Use  attractive 

-  labels  on  the  tumblera    They  cost  little,  but  will  help  sell  the  cheese  at  a  better 

price.    While  the  cheese  can  be  kept  some  time  without  refrigeration,  it  is  best 

to  keep  it  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  such  as  a  cellar. 

Prof.  Michels  thinks  that  Neufchatel  cheese  packed  in  8-ounce 
tumblers  should  readily  sell  at  10  cents  per  tumbler  net,  and  at  this 
price  will  yield  a  good  return  to  the  producer  and  furnish  the  con- 
sumer a  wholesome  and  digestible  food  at  a  very  reasonable  cost* 
One  hundred  pounds  of  milk  containing  4  per  cent  of  fat  will  yield 
thirty-four  8-ounce  tumblers  of  cheese.  When  such  milk  is  reenforced 
with  cream  as  suggested  above,  100  pounds  of  it  will  yield  38  tumblers 
of  cheese. 


[A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  any  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.] 
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U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  ok  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  SI,  1910. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  and  to  recommend  for  publication  as  a  Farmera' 
Bulletin  the  accompanying  manuscript,  entitled  **  Winter  Oats  for  the  South,"  prepared 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  Agronomist  In  Charge  of  Oat  Investigations,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Carleton,  Cerealist  In  Charge  of  Grain  Investigations. 

The  growing  of  winter  grains  Is  an  important  part  of  the  diversification  of  crops  in  the 
South.  Winter  oats  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  winter  grains  for  general  use,  but  under 
ordinary  methods  of  culture  the  crop  frequently  winterkills  or  returns  unsatisfactory 
yields.  Methods  are  described  In  this  bulletin  by  which  the  loss  from  winterkilling  may 
be  largely  obviated  and  the  yields  materially  increased.  It  Is  believed  that  this  informa- 
tion will  be  of  general  Interest  to  southern  farmers. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  A.  Taylor. 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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INTBODVCTION. 

Some  of  the  problems  in  the  production  of  winter  oats  in  the 
Southern  States  are  quite  different  from  those  which  must  be  solved 
by  the  grower  of  spring  oats  in  the  northern  and  central  portions 
of  the  United  States.  Not  only  are  the  varieties  different,  but  the 
proper  selection  of  soils  and  fertilizers  and  the  time  and  manner 
of  seeding  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  production  of  the  crop 
are  quite  at  variance  with  the  best  practices  in  the  sections  where 
spring  oats  are  extensively  produced.  The  methods  of  growing 
spring  oats  and  the  uses  which  can  be  made  of  the  oat  crop  have  been 
discussed  in  previous  publications. «  In  this  bulletin  it  is  proposed 
to  outline  the  best  methods  for  the  production  of  winter  oats  in  the 
Southern  States. 

PBODVCTION  OF  OATS  IS  THE  SOTTIHEBN  STATES. 

The  production  of  winter  oats  is  more  or  less  practicable  through- 
out the  sections  usually  known  as  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Cen- 
tral States,  which,  for  convenience,  will  be  referred  to  in  this  publi- 
cation as  the  Southern  States,  although  they  include  some  to  >;vhich 
that  term  is  not  usually  applied.  In  these  States  the  production  of 
oats  averaged  a  little  more  than  74,000,000  bushels  for  the  ten  years 
1900-1909.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  not  report  the  acreage  of  winter  and  spring  oats  sepa- 
rately, so  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  two  crops. 
The  annual  production  in  the  United  States  for  this  period  averaged 

<»  Farmers'  Bulletins  424,  entitled  "  Oats :  Growing  the  Crop,"  and  420,  "  Oats : 
Distribution  and  Uses."  Farmers'  Bulletin  395,  entitled  "  Sixty-Day  and  Kher- 
son Oats,"  discusses  two  varieties  of  spring  oats  adapted  to  the  corn  belt. 
Circular  30,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  entitled  "  Improvement  of  the  Oa*t 
Crop,"  outlines  methods  for  improving  oats,  with  the  details  of  a  plan  for  test- 
ing individual  selections.  All  these  publications  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  iu)on 
request  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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870,000,000  bushels,  so  that  about  8.5  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  pro- 
duced in  the  South.  During  these  ten  years  the  average  area  devoted 
to  oats  in  the  United  States  was  nearly  30,000,000  acres,  of  which 
3,400,000  acres,  or  about  11.5  per  cent,  were  in  the  South.  The  average 
yield  to  the  acre  was  only  21.8  bushels,  as  compared  with  29.5  bushels 
for  the  entire  country,  which  shows  why  the  South  produced  only 
8.5  per  cent  of  the  crop  on  11.5  per  cent  of  the  area.  Owing  to  the 
high  price  per  bushel,  46.4  cents,  as  compared  with  35.5  cents  for  the 
entire  United  States,  the  acre  value,  $10.09,  was  little  less  than  that 
for  the  entire  country,  $10.26. 

The  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  oats  in  each  of  the  Southern 
States  for  the  ten  years  1900-1909  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

Table  I. — Average  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  oat  crop  in  the  Southern 
States  for  the  ten  years  1900-1909,  inclusive. 


state. 

Acreage. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Production. 

Price  per 

bushel  on 

Dec.  1. 

Total  farm 
value  on 
Dec.L 

Vfttaeper 
acre  on 
Dec.l. 

Delaware... 

Acres. 
5,554 

38,778 
209,237 

94,735 
226,458 
209,212 
291,986 

31.196 
225,032 
116,685 
239,696 
188,094 
215,173 

31,042 
480,303 
798,442 

Bushels. 
25.3 
25.1 
17.6 
22.1 
14.8 
17.1 
15.3 
13.5 
15.6 
16.7 
21.0 
19.4 
20.0 
16.9 
29.4 
27.8 

Bushds. 

134,244 

961,902 
3,598,184 
2,082.669 
3,325,908 
3.564,592 
4,500,511 

421,248 
3,500,503 
1.914.119 
5,053,044 
3,588,663 
4,278,428 

523,677 
13,872,095 
22,n2,303 

Cents. 
42.8 
41.1 
44.8 
45.1 
53.6 
61.9 
60.3 
64.5 
57.6 
56.2 
41.6 
43.7 
47.0 
51.2 
37.7 
48.2 

154,603 

381,427 
1,603,720 

926,602 
1,767,868 
2,226,572 
2,755.622 

273.872 
2,038.473 
1,061,705 
2,000,321 
1,557,242 
1,948.183 

268,463 
5,202,283 
10.242,235 

S10.96 

Maryland 

10.32 

Virginia 

7.93 

West  Virginia 

9.91 

Nortli  Carolina 

8.00 

South  Carolina 

10.75 

Georgia 

9.33 

Florida 

8.82 

Alabama 

9.05 

Mississippi 

9.38 

Kentucky 

8.60 

Tennessee 

8.54 

Arkansas 

9.34 

Louisiana .        

8,65 

Oklahoma  o 

10.58 

Texas 

12.71 

Average  for  total  area 

3,401,623 

21.8 

74,011,090 

46.4 

34,329,281 

10.09 

oThe  figures  for  Oklahoma  are  for  nine  years,  1901-1909,  inclusive,  and  include  Indian  Territory  prevtoas 
to  its  admission  as  a  State. 

Table  I  shows  that  Texas  and  Oklahoma  were  the  leading  States  in 
acreage,  production,  total  value,  and  in  yield  to  the  acre.  These  two 
States  produced  nearly  as  many  bushels  of  oats  as  all  the  other  South- 
ern States  together.  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Arkansas  each  pro- 
duced more  than  4,000,000  bushels  annually,  while  most  of  the  other 
States  ranged  from  2,000,000  to  e3,500,000  bushels  each.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas  each  devoted  about  200,000  acres  annually  to  this  crop, 
while  Georgia  grew  oats  on  nearly  300,000  acres.  The  average  yield 
to  the  acre  in  most  of  the  States  was  below  20  bushels;  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Florida  it  was  less  than  15  bushels.  The  price  per  bushel 
was  high  in  most  of  the  States,  ranging  from  38  to  45  cents  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  area  and  from  50  to  65  cents  in  the  southern 
part.     In  some  of  the  States  where  the  yield  fell  below  20  bushels  the 
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acre  value  was  as  high  as  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  where  the 
average  yield  was  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  acreage  and  acre  value  of  oats,  corn,  and  wheat  in  each  of  the 
Southern  States  for  the  ten  years  1900-1909,  inclusive,  are  shown  in 
Table  II. 

Table  II. — The  average  acreage  and  acre  |?a?wfi  of  oats,  com,  and  wheat  in  the 
Southern  States  for  the  ten  years  1900-1909, 


State. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Average  for  total  area 


Oats. 


Acret. 
5,554 

38,778 
200,237 

94,735 
226,458 
200,212 
291,986 

31, 196 
225,032 
116,685 
239,696 
188,094 
216, 173 

31,042 
480,303 
796,442 


3,401,623 


Acreage. 


Com. 


Acres. 

193,450 

637,704 
1,867,272 

766.775 
2,689,974 
1,910,032 
4,077,388 

611.961 
2,874,325 
2,100,916 
3,213,352 
3,194,754 
2,406,448 
1,532,515 
3,980,448 
6,400,478 


38,456,792 


Wheat. 


Aeret. 
111,762 
781,849 
754,172 
378,196 
605,243 
296,181 
320,003 


103,888 
2,598 
804,941 
927.750 
220,315 


1,441,832 
989,875 


7,738,605 


Value  per  acre. 


Oats. 


Sia96 
ia32 
7.93 
9.91 
8.00 
ia76 
0.33 
&82 
0.05 
0.38 
8.60 
&54 
9.34 
&65 
ia58 
12.71 


laoo 


Com. 


S14.64 
17.34 
ia61 
17.33 
ia23 
&00 
&48 
7.50 
0.20 
10.15 
13.53 
12.40 

laso 
laio 

0.05 

ia73 


11.02 


Wheat. 


113.50 
13.67 
0.62 
ia34 
8.33 
0.37 
0.28 


9.87 
0.42 
0.04 
8.72 
8.15 


0.16 
0.34 


0.70 


Table  II  shows  that  the  average  acreage  of  com  in  the  Southern 
States  for  the  ten  years  1900-1909,  inclusive,  88,450,792  acres,  was  about 
eleven  times  that  of  oats,  while  the  average  acreage  of  wheat,  7,738,- 
695  acres,  was  more  than  double  that  of  oats.  The  corn  acreage  in 
each  of  the  States  was  usually  from  ten  to  twelve  times  that  of  oats. 
In  four  of  the  States,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Louisiana, 
the  oats  acreage  exceeded  the  wheat  acreage,  while  in  Georgia  and 
Arkansas  it  was  but  little  smaller.  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  the  acre  value  was  more  than  $10. 
In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  the  acre  value 
was  greater  than  that  of  either  wheat  or  corn;  it  was  greater  than 
that  of  com  in  Florida  and  greater  than  that  of  wheat  in  Arkansas. 
No  figures  were  reported  for  wheat  in  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

VALTJE  OF  A  WINTEE  OBAIN  CBOP  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Farm  conditions  in  the  South  can  be  improved  by  the  use  of  a 
greater  variety  of  crops  and  of  definite  systems  of  crop  rotation  and 
by  the  keeping  of  a  greater  number  of  live  stock.  A  rational  crop 
rotation  in  the  South  is  one  which  occupies  the  land  practically  the 
entire  year,  protecting  the  soil  from  washing  during  the  winter  by 
the  use  of  a  growing  crop,  such  as  crimson  clover,  vetch,  or  winter 
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grain.  Increasing  the  number  of  live  stock  requires  the  production 
of  more  grain  for  feeding.  Winter  grains  combine  the  two  essential 
features,  grain  production  and  soil  cover,  in  one  crop.  Within  rea- 
sonable limits  they  supply  a  third  desirable  feature,  winter  pasture. 
On  the  other  hand,  spring-grain  production  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Southern  States  is  far  from  certain.  Winter  varieties  of 
wheat  and  barley  have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  spring  types  of 
these  grains,  so  that  the  only  spring-grain  crop  now  generally  sown 
in  the  South  is  oats. 

FALL-SOWN  COMPAEED  WITH  SPBINO-SOWN  OATS. 

The  advantages  of  fall  seeding  of  oats  over  spring  seeding  wherever 
the  winter  varieties  can  be  grown  are  numerous.  The  yields  are 
usually  better,  the  fall-sown  oats  mature  earlier,  the  land  can  usually 
be  prepared  in  better  shape  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring,  fall  seed- 
ing interferes  less  with  other  work  than  does  spring  seeding,  poorer 
land  and  less  fertilizer  can  be  uaed  for  the  fall-sown  crop,  and  the 
fall-sown  crop  furnishes  a  cover  for  the  soil  during  the  winter  and 
prevents  washing. 

Winter  oats  almost  invariably  yield  more  than  spring  oats,  owing 
to  their  earlier  maturity,  stronger  growth,  and  greater  freedom  from 
disease.  If  a  part  of  the  stand  is  lost  from  winterkilling,  the  plants 
which  are  left  stool  vigorously,  so  that  the  stand  at  harvest  is  much 
better  than  was  apparent  in  early  spring.  Fall-sown  oats  usually 
grow  more  vigorously  and  mature  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier 
than  those  sown  in  the  spring.  This  earlier  maturity  often  marks  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure,  as  the  later  maturing  grain  is 
more  likely  to  be  injured  by  storms  or  drought  and  by  rust  and 
other  plant  diseases.  Oats  require  comparatively  cool  weather  for 
their  best  growth,  so  that  those  which  mature  earliest  usually  yield 
best,  as  the  conditions  are  better  suited  to  their  development.  The 
early  maturity  incident  to  fall  seeding  also  allows  the  crop  to  be 
removed  from  the  land  earlier  than  spring  seeding,  giving  more  time 
for  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  seeding,  and  the  growth  of  the  follow- 
ing crop. 

In  a  seven-year  test  at  the  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  which  November  and  February  seedings  were  c(Hnpared,  the 
fall-sown  oats  yielded  26.8  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  spring-sown 
yielded  only  15.5  bushels.  The  gain  in  favor  of  November  seeding 
was  11.3  bushels,  or  73  per  cent  of  the  spring-sown  crop.  The  spring- 
sown  oats  outyielded  the  fall-sown  in  only  one  year  of  the  seven,  when 
25  per  cent  of  the  fall-sown  crop  winterkilled.  At  the  Arkansas 
station  three  varieties  of  fall-sown  oats  yielded  75  per  cent  more  than 
the   average  of  twenty   spring-sown   varieties.     The  best-yielding 
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Varieties  of  fall-sown  oats  yielded  more  than  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  as 
compared  with  more  than  30  bushels  for  the  best  of  the  spring-sown 
kinds.  At  the  Virginia  station,  in  a  two-year  test,  fall-sown  Culber- 
son oats  yielded  27.8  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  best  of  the  spring 
varieties — the  Silvermine — ^yielded  27.2  bushels.     Better  yields  have 


Fig.   1. — Heads    of   thive    varlelirs   of   winter   oats.      A,    WIntor   Turf;    B,    Culberson; 

C,  Red  Rustproof. 

also  been  secured  at  the  Georgia  station  and  at  the  Edgecombe  (North 
Carolina)  branch  station  from  fall  than  from  spring  seeding. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  crop  of  spring  oats  it  is  necessary 
in  the  extreme  South  to  sow  the  grain  in  January  or  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  in  February  or  early  March  farther  north.     At  this  time 
the  gi'oiind  is  usually  wet  and  cold  and  is  not  in  condition  to  make  a 
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good  seed  bed.  Clay  soils  may  be  materially  injured  by  working 
them  when  wet,  and  only  very  sandy  ones  can  be  handled  satis- 
factorily in  this  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  at  tlie  time  when  the 
grain  should  be  sown  in  the  fall  the  ground  is  ordinarily  in  good  con- 
dition to  work,  and  a  good,  mellow  seed  bed  can  be  prepared.  This 
better  preparation  starts  the  young  plants  into  vigorous  growth  and 
they  go  into  winter  in  good  shape.  Seed  sown  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  on  poorly  prepared  land  is  handicapped  by  this  poor  prepara- 
tion, grows  slowly,  and  is  never  as  vigorous  as  that  sown  in  a  good 
seed  bed. 


Pig.  2. — Grains  of  three   varieties   of  winter  oats.      A,    Winter  Turf ;    B,    Culberson ; 

C,  Red  Rustproof. 

Wl\en  weather  and  soil  conditions  are  right  for  preparing  land 
in  the  spring,  teams  and  men  are  needed  to  get  the  land  ready  for 
the  more  important  crops,  corn  and  cotton ;  consequently  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  land  for  sowing  oats  is  hurried  or  neglected.  Fall 
seeding  comes  at  a  time  when  the  teams  are  not  needed  for  other 
work,  and  there  is  more  time  to  do  the  work  properly.  It  allows  a 
better  division  of  the  farm  work,  so  that  more  time  can  be  given  to 
preparing  the  land  in  the  spring  for  other  crops.  If  the  fall-sown 
crop  of  oats  fails,  little  additional  work  is  necessary  to  put  the  land 
in  shape  for  reseeding  in  the  spring. 

As  the  plants  have  a  longer  time  to  draw  the  plant  food  from  the 
soil,  and   as  they  naturally  grow  more  vigorously,  fall-sown   oats 
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can  be  grown  on  poorer  ground  and  with  less  fertilizer  than  those 
sown  in  the  spring.  Good  soil  and  proper  fertilization  have  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  oat  crop  in  the  South,  however,  regard- 
less of  the  time  of  seeding. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  on  southern  farms  is  from  the  washing 
of  the  soil  during  the  winter.  This  can  best  be  prevented  by  grow- 
ing a  crop  on  the  land.  Winter  oats  make  a  close,  dense  cover,  which 
is  very  effective  in  holding  the  surface  soil  to  prevent  washing. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  sow 
oats  in  the  fall  in  the  South  wherever  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
that  they   will   withstand  the  winter.     It  is  believed  that  *  proper 


Fig.  3. — Plats  of  winter  oats  in  November  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  College  Park,  Md.  Note  the  broad  leaves  and  erect  habit  of  the  Red  Rust- 
proof variety  (on  the  right)  In  contrast  with  the  narrow  leaves  and  spreading  habit 
of  the  Winter  Turf  (on  the  left). 

methods  of  soil  preparation  and  of  seeding,  and  the  use  of  plump, 
heavy  seed  of  hardy,  productive  varieties,  will  largely  increase  the 
production  of  this  grain.  The  methods  described  in  this  bulletin 
are  in  use  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  by  g(X)d 
farmers. 

VABIETIES  OF  WINTEB  OATS. 

The  varieties  of  winter  oats  commonly  grown  in  the  South  are 

of  one  or  the  other  of  two  types,  the  Red  Rustproof  and  the  Winter 

Turf.    The  Red  Rustproof  type  includes  the  common  Red  Rustproof 

under  several  similar  names  and  several  selections  and  strains  of  that 
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10  WINTER  OATS   FOB  THE   SOUTH. 

variety  under  entirely  different  names.  Only  one  variety  of  the 
Winter  Turf  type  is  commonly  grown,  though  many  names  are 
applied  to  it. 

Red  Rustproof  is  the  typical  variety  of  the  group  to  which  that 
name  is  here  applied.  Among  the  other  names  used  for  the  same 
variety  are  Red,  Texas  Red,  Red  Texas,  and  Texas  Red  Rustproof. 
The  leaves  of  the  young  plant  in  the  fall  are  medium  green  in  color 
and  rather  broad.  The  plant,  while  spreading,  is  less  so  than  most 
other  winter  grains.  The  straw  of  this  variety  is  of  medium  height, 
straight  and  stiff.  The  heads  are  not  large,  but  numerous.  The 
grains  are  large  and  plump,  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  in  color,  and 
usually  all  awned.    The  Red  Rustproof  is  early  in  maturing  and  is 


Fig.  4. — The  Hamo  plats  shown  In  Flj?.  3,  photographed  the  following  spring,  showing 
the  winterkilling  of  the  Red  Rustproof  in  contrast  with  the  surviyal  of  the  Winter 
Turf  variety. 

quite  free  from  rust.  As  commonly  grown  in  the  South,  this  variety 
contains  a  small  percentage  of  black  kernels  which  produce  plants 
maturing  earlier  than  the  type.  WTien  grown  by  itself  this  black 
strain  yields  nmch  less  than  the  pure  Red  Rustproof.  Seed  of  the 
Red  Rustproof  also  usually  contains  some  medium-sized  white  ker- 
nels, producing  strong  plants  and  large  heads  which  mature  at  about 
the  same  time  as  those  from  the  red  grains.  The  Culberson  variety, 
as  it  is  commonly  grown,  appears  to  be  a  selection  of  this  white  type, 
though  occasionally  oats  sold  under  this  name  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  common  Red  Rustproof.  The  Culberson  oat  yields  as  much 
grain  as  the  Red  Rustproof,  produces  more  straw,  and  is  a  better 
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variety  to  grow  for  hay  or  soiling.  The  Appier  is  a  strain  of  Red 
Rustproof  selected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Appier,  of  Georgia,  a  number  of 
years  ago.  All  the  varieties  of  this  type  may  be  sown  either  in  the 
fall  or  spring. 

The  Winter  Turf  oat,  which  is  also  called  Virginia  Gray,  Virginia 
Winter,  Grazing,  and  several  similar  names,  is  better  adapted  to 
pasture  and  hay  than  to  grain  production.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
dark  green  in  color,  and  numerous;  the  plant  is  more  spreading  in 
the  fall  than  that  of  the  Red  Rustproof  variety.  The  straw  is  tall 
and  slender  and  the  heads  large  and  loose.  The  grain  is  of  medium 
size,  usually  light  gray  in  color,  bearded  or  beardless;  the  beards, 
when  they  do  occur,  break  olT  readily  in  thrashing.  This  variety  is 
not  resistant  to  rust  or  lodging.     The  numerous  names  applied  to  it 


Fig.  5. — Plats  of  the  Winter  Turf  (on  the  right)  and  the  Culberson  (on  the  left) 
yarletles  of  oats  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  College  Park, 
Md.,  on  March  20,  showing  the  difference  In  winter  survival. 

may  sometimes  denote  distinct  strains,  which,  however,  differ  but 
little  from  the  type.  The  Dun  and  the  Oregon  Gray  Winter  varie- 
ties are  very  similar  to  the  Winter  Turf.  Heads  of  the  Red  Rust- 
proof, Culberson,  and  Winter  Turf  varieties  ?ire  shown  in  figure  1, 
while  grains  of  these  varieties  are  shown  in  figure  2. 

Among  the  other  varieties  which  are  occasionally  sown  in  the  fall 
is  the  Burt,  sometimes  called  the  Xinety-Day  or  May.  This  variety  is 
quite  similar  to  Red  Rustproof,  but  is  less  hardy.  It  is  ordinarily 
sown  in  the  spring,  as  it  usually  does  well  from  spring  seeding.  In 
Utah  a  black  oat,  known  locally  as  Boswell  Winter,  is  grown  to  some 
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extent  on  the  dry  farms.  Black  Winter  oats  are  also  grown  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  oats  commonly  grown  in  California 
are  Red  Rustproof. 

The  varieties  of  the  Red  Rustproof  type  are  best  adapted  to  the 
production  of  grain  in  all  except  the  coldest  portions  of  the  winter- 
oat  belt,  where  Winter  Turf  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its 
greater  hardiness.  In  the  sections  where  Red  Rustproof  is  suffi- 
ciently hardy,  the  Winter  Turf  is  rather  too  late  in  maturing  and  is 
often  injured  by  hot  weather,  producing  low  yields  of  poor  quality. 
For  pasture  and  hay  production  Winter  Turf  is  better  than  either 
Red  Rustproof  or  Culberson.  Figure  3  shows  the  differences  in  the 
fall  growth  of  the  Winter  Turf  and  the  Red  Rustproof,  while  figure 


Fig.  6. — Plats  of  WIntor  Turf  and  Culberson  oats  shown  in  ¥lg.  5,  at  Harvest  time. 
Noto  the  manner  In  which  the  Culberson  variety  (on  the  left)  has  stooled,  formlnic 
a  good  stand  :  also  its  erect  habit  In  contrast  with  the  tendency  to  lodge  shown  by 
the  Winter  Turf  oats. 

4  shows  the  relative  hardiness  of  these  two  varieties  following  a 
severe  winter.  Figures  5  and  6  show  comparative  stands  of  Culber- 
son and  AA^inter  Turf  in  early  spring  and  at  harvest  time. 

SECTIONS  WHEBE  WINTEB  OATS  CAN  BE  OBOWN. 

No  definite  limits  can  be  drawn  marking  the  sections  where  winter 
oats  can  or  can  not  be  grown.  The  variety,  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion, the  time  and  manner  of  seeding,  the  kind  of  land  on  which  the 
crop  is  grown,  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  particular  section 
must  all  be  taken  into  account.    Varieties  of  the  Winter  Turf  type  can 
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be  grown  in  colder  sections  than  those  of  the  Red  Rustproof  type. 
Oats  sown  early  in  drills  or  furrows  on  well-prepared  land  often 
survive  the  winter  in  the  same  locality  where  those  sown  under  less 
favorable  conditions  winterkill.  Winter  oats  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  a  particular  section  for  several  years;  a  season  may  then 
come  when  the  crop  will  be  entirely  destroyed  by  cold  or  other 
unfavorable  conditions. 

The  accompanying  map  (fig.  7)  shows  approximately  the  sections 
in  which  winter  oats  can  be  grown  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  crop  is  recommended  for  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama,  Florida,   Mississippi,   and   Louisiana;  Virginia   and   North 


Fig.  7. — Map  of  the  southeaHtern  portion  of  tho  United  States,  showing  area  to 
which  winter  oats  are  adapted.  The  heavily  shaded  portion  shows  the  section  where 
they  are  a  comparatively  sure  crop ;  the  section  where  thoy  are  worthy  of  trial  is 
shown  by  lighter  shading. 

Carolina,  except  the  highest  mountain  sections ;  the  lower  portions  of 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas;  and  for  eastern,  central,  and 
southern  Texas.  It  is  worthy  of  trial  in  southern  Delaware,  in 
favorable  locations  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  northern 
Arkansas,  and  in  Oklahoma  and  the  portions  of  Texas  not  previously 
mentioned.  Winter  oats  are  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  Utah, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  In  California  and  in  some  portions  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  oats  are  sown  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter.  Winter  oats  have  also  been  grown  with  success  experimen- 
tally in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  southern  Michigan,  but  can  not  yet  be 
recommended  for  these  or  similar  localities.     It  is  probable  that  the 
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winter-oat  area  will  gradually  extend  northward,  but  the  spring-sown 
crop  is  not  likely  to  be  displaced  in  the  corn  belt.  The  discussion  of 
the  crop  in  this  bulletin  is  confined  to  the  Southern  States. 

SOILS    AND    FEBTILIZEBS    FOB    OATS. 
SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  OAT  PRODUCTION. 

As  quick  growth  and  early  maturity  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  oat  crop  in  the  South,  the  soils  and  fertilizers  which  will  produce 
these  results  should  be  selected. 

The  soil  for  oats  should  be  reasonably  fertile  and  should  hold  mois- 
ture well,  as  this  crop  requires  a  large  amount  of  water  and  may  be 
severely  injured  by  drought.  Any  soil  which  will  grow  a  good  crop 
of  cotton  or  corn  will  produce  oats,  though  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  on  the  heavier  loams.  Heaving,  or  the  "  spewing  out  "  of  the 
plants,  is  most  likely  to  occur  on  clay  soils,  particularly  on  those 
deficient  in  humus.  A  well-fertilized  sandy  or  sandy-loam  soil  will 
generally  prove  more  satisfactory,  particularly  if  it  is  well  filled  with 
humus,  so  that  its  moisture-holding  capacity  is  high.  Good  drainage 
is  essential,  however,  as  winterkilling  is  most  likely  to  occur  on 
poorly  drained  land.  Rust  and  other  diseases  are  also  most  severe 
on  low,  poorly  drained  areas.  As  the  varieties  of  oats  commonly 
grown  in  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  the  Winter  Turf,  have 
short,  stiff  straw,  they  are  less  likely  to  lodge  on  rich  soil  than  those 
grown  in  the  North. 

MANUBES  AND  COMMEBCIAL  FEBTILIZEBS." 

A  good  crop  of  oats  removes  nearly  as  much  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  from  the  soil  as  a  goml  crop  of  corn.  Nitrogen 
(ammonia)  can  be  supplied  in  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  cotton- 
seed meal,  or  other  commercial  forms,  or  by  growing  a  leguminous 
crop,  such  as  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  or  clover.  Potash  is  usually  applied 
in  the  form  of  the  muriate,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate. 
The  quantity  of  all  the  fertilizing  materials  needed,  of  course,  de- 
pends largely  on  the  nature  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Barn- 
yard manure  is  not  usually  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
much  of  a  factor  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Oreen  Manures. 

The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  adding  nitrogen  is  by  growing 
a  green-manure  crop,  which  gathers  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  stores 

*»  An  extended  discussion  of  fertilizers,  with  tables  showing  the  best  quantities 
of  the  various  materials  to  apply  for  oats  and  for  other  crops  on  the  different 
soils  of  the   South,   is  contained   in   Fanners'   Bulletin   398,   entitled   "  Farm 
Practice  in  the  ITse  of  CJommercial  Fertilizers  in  the  South  Atlantic  States." 
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it  in  the  soil.  Green  manures  also  supply  humus  or  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  usually  lacking  in  southern  soils.  The  crop  most  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose  in  the  South  is  cowpeas,  though  crimson 
clover,  vetch,  velvet  beans,  bur  clover,  peanuts,  and  red  clover  are 
among  the  others  which  are  available.  Cowpeas  and  soy  beans  are 
among  the  best  available  crops  to  immediately  precede  oats.  Velvet 
beans  ai'e  also  excellent,  but  can  not  be  grown  profitably  except  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plain  regions  from  South  Carolina 
southward.  These  crops  may  be  cut  for  hay,  turning  under  only 
the  stubble  and  roots,  or  the  entire  crop  may  be  used  as  green  manure. 
The  fertilizing  effect  on  the  following  crop  is  about  the  same  whether 
the  stubble  or  the  entire  plant  is  turned  under,  but  the  vines  add 
considerable  humus  and  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
If  the  vines  are  turned  under,  the  land  should  be  plowed  three  or 
four  weeks  before  the  oats  are  to  be  sown,  as  the  ground  should  have 
time  to  settle  before  seeding.  If  the  oats  must  be  sown  at  once 
after  the  land  is  prepared,  it  is  better  to  harvest  the  vines  and  disk 
the  land  thoroughly  instead  of  plowing  it. 

Barnyard  Manure. 

Barnyard  manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  almost  all  crops,  as 
it  contains  all  the  elements  of  plant  food  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  humus  as  well.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  using  barnyard 
manure  on  oats  in  the  South,  where  it  is  seldom  available  in  large 
quantities,  is  as  a  top-dressing  applied  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter. 
When  so  applied  it  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  crop  during  the 
winter  and  at  the  same  time  adds  fertility  to  the  soil.  It  is  probable 
that  the  largest  increase  to  the  ton  of  manure  will  result  from  the 
application  of  about  5  tons  to  the  acre. 

Commercial  Fertilizers. 

If  nitrogen  has  been  supplied  in  liberal  quantities  through  the 
growth  of  legumes  as  green  manures,  it  need  not  be  added  in  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  If,  however,  a  green-manure  crop  does  not  immedi- 
ately precede  the  oats,  or  if  the  preceding  crop  was  light,  some 
readily  available  fertilizer  carrying  nitrogen  (ammonia)  should  be 
used.  The  best  results  on  most  classes  of  soil  are  to  be  obtained  by 
adding  this  nitrogen  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  spring,  about  two  months 
before  harvest.  The  nitrate  should  be  sown  broadcast  and  worked 
into  the  soil  with  a  harrow.  Cottonseed  meal  or  dried  blood  may  be 
used  to  supplement  the  nitrate  of  soda.  On  sandy  soils  the  applica- 
tion of  about  25  pounds  of  nitrogen  (50  poimds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
200  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  or  100  pounds  of  dried  blood)  to  the 
acre  is  recommended. 
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On  clay  soils  this  may  be  reduced  to  18  or  20  pounds  of  nitrogen 
(30  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  about  150  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal).  If  the  oats  are  grown  for  hay,  more  nitrogen  should  be  used 
than  when  they  are  grown  for  grain.  A  much  larger  increase  in  yield 
of  grain  per  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  was  obtained 
at  the  Alabama  station  from  the  use  of  100  pounds  or  less  to  the  acre 
than  from  200  pounds,  though  200  pounds  gave  a  greater  total  yield 
than  100  pounds.  A  bulletin  of  this  station  states  that  a  profit  of 
from  $4  to  $6  can  be  expected  from  the  application  of  60  to  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  fall-sown  oats.  Cottonseed  meal  is 
recommended  as  being  a  better  fertilizer  for  oats  than  cotton  seed. 

If  the  soil  has  been  liberally  fertilized  for  other  crops,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  need  not  be  added  for  oats.  Usually,  however,  in- 
creased yields  result  from  light  applications  of  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  at  the  time  of  seeding.  The  proper  quantity  of 
acid  phosphate  to  apply  varies  from  100  to  125  pounds  to  the  acre  on 
fertile  clay  soils  to  200  to  250  pounds  on  the  poorer  sandy  soils. 
The  rate  for  muriate  of  potash  varies  from  30  pounds  on  the  better 
clay  soils  to  60  pounds  on  poor  sandy  ones.  Nitrogen,  however,  is 
usually  the  limiting  element  in  the  production  of  oats  on  southern 
soils. 

The  Georgia  station  recommends  the  application  of  200  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate,  50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  25  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  200  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  when  the  grain 
is  sown,  and  of  75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring.  Where 
cowpeas  or  similar  crops  have  been  grown  the  nitrate  of  soda  and 
cottonseed  meal  to  be  applied  in  the  fall  may  be  omitted,  making  the 
application  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  50  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  in  the  fall  and  75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring. 
This  quantity  may  be  somewhat  increased  for  poor  sandy  land  and 
decreased  for  fertile  loam  and  clay  soils.  On  the  heavy  "  black 
waxy  "  soil  of  Texas  it  is  probable  that  both  the  phosphate  and 
potash  may  be  omitted,  and  only  the  nitrate  of  soda  added  in  the 
spring.  On  this  soil  the  use  of  barnyard  and  green  manures  to 
supply  humus  is  particularly  to  be  recommaided. 

LIMING  THE  SOIL. 

Liming  is  not  usually  beneficial  to  oats,  but  may  be  of  value  in 
correcting  the  acidity  of  sour  soils,  particularly  where  heavy  green- 
manure  crops  have  been  plowed  under.  Lime  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  other  legumes,  so  that  the  best 
results  are  usually  obtained  when  it  is  added  before  growing  one  of 
these  crops.     The  application  of  from  25  to  40  bushels  of  lime  or 
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from  1  to  2  tons  of  finely  ground  limestone  to  the  acre  is  usually 
sufficient  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  soil  for  five  years  or  more. 
Where  heavy  green-manure  crops  are  plowed  under  every  year,  more 
frequent  applications  of  lime  may  be  necessary. 

WLNTEB  OATS  DT  THE  BOTATIOH. 

Oats  should  follow  a  cultivated  crop  wherever  possible.  The  most 
common  cultivated  crops  in  the  South  are  cotton  and  corn,  and,  as 
com  is  removed  from  the  land  earlier  than  cotton,  oats  usually 
follow  the  former.  One  of  the  best  rotations  which  can  be  devised 
for  the  cotton-growing  section  is  as  follows :  First  year,  cotton ;  sec- 
ond year,  com,  with  cowpeas  planted  at  the  last  cultivation;  third 
year,  winter  oats^  followed  by  cowpeas. 

This  rotation  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  Georgia  station. 
The  corn  is  cut  for  fodder,  instead  of  being  stripped  and  topped,  as 
is  commonly  done  in  some  sections;  the  com  stubble  and  cowpea 
vines  are  then  turned  under  in  time  to  sow  oats  in  the  fall.  As  the 
growth  of  pea  vines  is  not  heavy,  the  plowing  can  be  done  a  short 
time  before  seeding.  After  the  oat  crop  is  removed  the  third  year, 
the  land  is  plowed  and  planted  to  cowpeas,  which  are  cut  for  hay. 
If  desired,  crimson  clover  may  be  sown  in  the  cotton  the  first  year 
and  plowed  under  in  the  spring  before  corn-planting  time.  Rye  may 
also  be  sown  the  third  year  after  the  cowpeas  and  plowed  under  for 
cotton,  thus  providing  a  cover  for  the  soil  each  winter.  This  rota- 
tion gives  two  grain  crops,  com  and  oats;  a  money  crop,  cotton;  a 
hay  crop,  cowpeas;  and  three  green-manure  crops,  crimson  clover, 
cowpeas  planted  in  the  corn,  and  rye,  in  three  years.  Two  crops  of 
cotton  may  be  grown  in  this  rotation,  if  desired,  making  a  four-year 
rotation. 

Outside  the  cotton-growing  section  a  good  rotation,  including  oats, 
is  as  follows:  First  year,  com,  with  cowpeas  in  the  corn;  second 
year,  oats,  with  clover  or  grass  seeded  in  the  oats;  third  year,  meadow 
or  pasture. 

If  it  is  desired  to  grow  wheat,  oats  may  be  sown  after  the  corn 
and  cowpeas  planted  after  the  oats  are  harvested.  Wheat  may 
then  be  planted  after  the  cowpeas  and  grass  seeded  with  it.  Pota- 
toes or  other  cultivated  crops  may  be  substituted  for  corn  if  desired. 
Where  clover  does  not  succeed,  or  where  a  permanent  meadow  is  not 
wanted,  the  following  rotation  is  a  good  one :  First  year,  com,  with 
cowpeas  in  the  com ;  second  year,  wheat,  followed  by  cowpeas,  which 
are  cut  for  hay;  third  year,  oats,  followed  by  cowpeas,  sorghum,  or 
some  other  forage  crop. 
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If  desired,  rye  may  be  sown  after  the  forage  crop  is  harvested,  or 
the  forage  crop  may  be  omitted  and  crimson  clover  sown  early  in 
the  fall.  The  rye  or  crimson  clover  is  then  plowed  miSer  the  follow- 
ing spring  for  corn.  Other  rotations  along  similar  lines  can  be 
arranged,  according  to  the  crops  it  is  desired  to  grow. 

The  value  of  a  leguminous  cY'op  preceding  oats  is  well  shown  by 
experiments  at  the  Alabama  station.  The  yield  after  corn  was 
13.7  bushels  to  the  acre;  after  cowpeas  plowed  under,  19.9  bushels; 
and  after  peanuts  from  which  the  nuts  had  been  picked,  30  bushels. 
In  another  experiment  the  yield  after  millet  was  9.7  bushels;  after 
crab-grass  and  weeds,  7.1  bushels;  after  velvet  beans,  stubble  only, 
38.7  bushels;  after  velvet  beans,  vines  plowed  under,  28.6  bushels; 
after  cowpeas,  stubble  only,  34.4  bushels;  and  after  cowpeas,  vines 
plowed  under,  28.8  bushels.  The  average  yield  after  nonleguminous 
plants  was  8.4  bushels,  while  after  leguminous  plants  it  was  32.6 
bushels,  with  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  yield  of  straw.  These 
figures,  however,  are  the  results  of  only  one  year's  work.  A  large 
part  of  the  benefit  could,  no  doubt,  have  been  secured  by  growing 
oats  after  a  cultivated  crop  in  a  short  rotation  which  included  two 
or  more  leguminous  crops. 

PBEFABATIOH  OF  THE  LANS  FOB  OATS. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  the  land  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  previous  treatment  it  has  received  and  on  the  character  of  the 
soil.  In  any  case  a  loose,  mellow  seed  bed  should  be  prepared,  as  the 
success  of  the  crop  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  condition  of  the 
seed  bed  and  on  the  fall  growth. 

In  general,  the  land  should  be  plowed  5  or  6  inches  deep  at  least 
a  month  before  the  oats  are  to  be  sown,  and  the  plow  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  spike-tooth  or  other  smoothing  harrow.  Double  disk- 
ing and  another  harrowing  should  then  put  it  in  shape  for  drilling. 
Additional  disking  and  harrowing  may  be  necessary,  if  the  groimd 
is  hard  and  rough.  If  it  is  loose  from  recent  plowing,  the  roller  or 
plank  drag  may  be  used  to  make  a  more  compact  seed  bed.  Rolling 
may  often  be  done  to  advantage  on  loose,  sandy  land,  but  on  the 
heavier  loam  and  clay  soils  the  roller  should  always  be  followed  with 
the  harrow  to  break  the  crust  and  check  evaporation.  If  the  land 
has  been  thoroughly  plowed  the  preceding  spring  for  some  other  crop 
and  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  throughout  the  season,  disking 
and  harrowing  may  take  the  place  of  plowing,  especially  on  sandy 
land.  The  fertilizer  may  be  distributed  when  the  seed  is  sown  if  the 
oats  are  to  be  drilled ;  otherwise,  it  should  be  applied  before  the  last 
harrowing. 
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PBEPABATION    OF   THE    SEED. 

CLEANINa  AND  aBADING  THE  SEED. 

The  yield  of  oats  can  be  considerably  increased  by  cleaning  and 
grading  the  seed  and  by  treating  it  to  prevent  smut. 

Seed  oats  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  graded  before  sowing. 
The  stand  produced  from  heavy  seed  is  better  and  more  uniform  than 
that  from  ungraded  seed.  The  strong,  vigorous  plants  produced 
from  plump,  heavy  seed  stand  the  winter  better  than  the  weak  ones 
which  grow  from  light  shriveled  grains;  their  growth  is  better 
throughout  the  season  and  the  yield  larger.  Cleaning  the  seed  not 
only  removes  the  weak,  light  grains  of  oats  but  takes  out  many  weed 
seeds.  Most  of  the  seeds  of  cheat  or  chess,  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
•some  weeds  in  oat  fields,  can  be  removed  by  thorough  cleaning. 

Seed  oats  are  usually  cleaned  and  graded  with  the  fanning  mill, 
but  where  this  machine  is  not  available  and  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown  is  small,  fairly  effective  work  can  be  done  by  pouring  the  grain 
back  and  forth  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  a  brisk  wind.  If  a 
considerable  quantity  of  seed  is  to  be  cleaned,  the  gain  from  sowing 
cleaned  seed  will  soon  repay  the  cost  of  a  fanning  mill. 

TBEATMENT  OF  SEED  FOB  SMUT. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  oat  crop  is  lost  each  year  from  the 
attacks  of  the  smut  fungus.  This  loss  is  easily  and  cheaply  prevented 
by  treating  the  seed  before  sowing  with  a  solution  of  1  pound  of 
formalin  to  40  gallons  of  water. <* 

The  grain  should  be  placed  on  a  clean  floor  or  canvas  and  sprinkled 
with  the  solution.  The  pile  should  be  shoveled  over  occasionally 
while  applying  the  formalin,  to  make  sure  that  all  the  grain  is  thor- 
oughly moistened.  It  should  then  be  covered  with  blankets  or  canvas 
and  left  for  several  hours,  when  it  may  be  sown  at  once  or  spread 
out  to  dry.  It  will  run  through  the  drill  much  better  if  dried  before 
sowing.  Grain  may  also  be  treated  by  pouring  it  into  a  tub  of  the 
solution,  stirring  thoroughly,  and  spreading  out  to  dry  after  it  has 
remained  in  the  solution  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Sprinkling  is 
just  as  effective,  however,  and  is  a  cheaper  and  more  rapid  method. 
Care  should  be  used  not  to  put  the  treated  grain  into  bins,  sacks,  or 
machinery  where  it  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  smut  spores. 

«  Farmers'  BuUetin  250,  entitled  "  The  Prevention  of  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat 
and  Loose  Smut  of  Oats,**  gives  complete  directions  for  the  use  of  the  formalin 
treatment. 
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sownro  the  seed. 

The  success  of  the  winter-oat  crop  depends  in  a  large  measure  on 
the  time,  the  rate,  and  the  manner  of  seeding.  Early  seeding  with 
the  grain  drill  or  in  open  furrows,  using  2  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
is  recommended. 

TIME  OF  SEEBINa. 

Winter  oats  are  less  hardy  than  winter  wheat  or  barley  and  for 
that  reason  should  be  sown  earlier,  so  that  the  plants  may  become 
well  rooted  and  make  considerable  top  growth  before  cold  weather. 
Oats  are  seldom  attacked  by  insects  in  the  fall,  so  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  delay  in  seeding,  as  with  wheat  where  the  Hessian  fly 
is  common.  In  the  extreme  South,  seeding  need  not  be  done  until 
November,  but  farther  north  September  and  October  are  the  best 
months. 

In  Oklahoma,  northern  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland, 
and  the  higher  portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  seeding 
should  usually  be  completed  by  September  20.  The  Virginia  station 
secured  an  average  yield  of  30.64  bushels  to  the  acre  in  a  four-year 
test  from  Culberson  oats  sown  September  15,  28.06  bushels  frcnn  those 
sown  September  30,  and  15.32  bushels  from  the  seeding  of  October 
15,  while  in  three  of  the  four  years  the  plats  sown  October  30  were  a 
total  failure.  At  the  Maryland  station  better  yields  were  obtained 
from  seeding  September  1  than  two  or  four  weeks  later. 

In  the  lower  portions  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
the  mountain  sections  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
southern  Arkansas,  and  in  northern  Mississippi  and  Texas,  the  seed 
should  ordinarily  be  sown  between  September  20  and  October  10.  In 
northern  Louisiana,  central  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  South  Carolina  seeding  may  be  done  almost 
any  time  during  the  month  of  October,  while  along  the  Gulf  coast  late 
October  and  early  November  seeding  is  usually  satisfactorj'.  Time-of- 
seeding  tests  have  not  been  reported  in  recent  years  from  any  of  the 
Southern  States  except  Virginia.  October  seeding  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  is  advised,  however,  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  those  States. 

METHOD  OF  SEEDING. 

The  methods  of  seeding  winter  oats  are  (1)  broadcast  seeding; 
(2)  drilling  with  the  ordinary  grain  drill;  and  (3)  drilling  with  a 
specially  devised  drill  by  what  is  known  as  the  open-furrow  method. 

Broadcast  Seeding. 

Winter  oats  are  sometimes  sown  broadcast,  but  this  method  is  not 
to  be  recommended.    When  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  mudi 
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of  the  seed  is  left  near  the  surface,  even  in  well-prepared  ground,  so 
that  many  of  the  plants  are  shallow  rooted  and  are  killed  by  heaving 
or  cold.  A  better  method,  where  broadcast  seeding  is  necessary,  is  to 
sow  the  seed  on  clean  ground  which  has  been  disked,  covering  it  about 
3  inches  deep  with  the  turning  plow.  The  ground  should  then  be 
left  rather  rough,  as  the  uneven  surface  furnishes  some  protection 
for  the  plants.  More  seed  should  be  used  in  broadcast  seeding  than 
in  drilling. 

Drilling  the  Seed. 

The  use  of  the  grain  drill  in  sowing  winter  oats  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Drilling  produces  a  more  uniform  stand  and  more  even 
germination  and  growth  than  broadcast  seeding.     Drilling  also  re- 


FiG.  8. — A  disk  drill  with  drag  chains  removed,  as  it  should  be  used  In  sowing  winter  oats. 

quires  less  seed  and  the  plants  are  less  likely  to  winterkill.  Drilling 
at  least  3  inches  deep  on  well-prepared  land,  leaving  the  drill  fur- 
rows as  open  as  possible,  is  advised.  Drag  chains  should  not  be 
used  on  the  drill,  nor  should  the  land  be  harrowed  after  drilling. 
This  leav^es  the  seed  in  the  bottom  of  shallow  furrows,  which  in  a 
measure  protect  the  young  plants  from  winterkilling.  Figure  8 
shows  a  disk  drill  as  it  should  be  used  in  sowing  winter  oats. 

As  the  grains  of  varieties  of  the  Red  Rustproof  type  are  likely  to 
stick  together,  the  drill  should  be  watched  closely  to  see  that  the 
seed  is  being  evenly  distributed.  A  drill  with  a  good  force  feed  will 
80W  this  variety  quite  satisfactorily. 
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The  Open-Furrow  Method  of  Seeding. 

The  Georgia  experiment  station  a  number  of  years  ago  devised 
what  is  known  as  the  open-furrow  method  of  seeding  oats.  By  this 
method  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  from  16  to  24  inches  apart,  the  ordi- 
nary single-row  planter  or  a  specially  devised  drill  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  If  desired,  a  drill  with  a  fertilizer  attachment  may  be 
used  and  the  fertilizer  distributed  in  the  furrows  with  the  seed.  A 
combined  grain  and  fertilizer  drill,  for  sowing  4  rows  16  inches 
apart  by  the  open-furrow  method,  is  shown  in  figure  9. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  or  furrows  several  inches  deep,  so  that  the 
roots  and  crowns  of  the  plants  are  2  or  3  inches  below  the  surface. 
The  rains  and  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  partially  fill  these 
furrows,  but  the  plants  are  still  left  well  below  the  surface.     Run- 


FiG.  0. — OppD-furrow  drill  for  sowing  winter  oats. 

ning  the  drills  across  the  usual  direction  of  the  winter  winds  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Georgia  station  as  an  additional  protection,  as  the 
slight  wall  of  earth  prevents  the  full  force  of  the  wind  from  striking 
the  plants.  Thus,  if  the  coldest  winter  winds  are  ordinarily  from  the 
northwest,  the  drills  should  run  northeast  and  southwest. 

In  a  four-year  test  at  the  Alabama  station  the  open-furrow  method 
of  seeding  was  compared  with  broadcast  seeding.  The  average  yield 
for  the  broadcast  plats  was  24.2  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  plats 
drilled  in  deep  furrows  yielded  27.4  bushels.  Drilled  plats  in  which 
the  furrows  were  filled  after  seeding  averaged  26.7  bushels.  This 
station  recommends  the  open-furrow  method  on  well-drained  land; 
on  wet  or  very  level  land  water  may  stand  in  the  furrows  long 
enough  to  injure  the  crop. 
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BATE  OF  SEEDING. 


The  rate  of  seeding  usually  recommended  for  Red  Rustproof  and 
similar  varieties  of  oats  when  sown  with  the  open-furrow  drill  is 
2  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  sown  with  the  ordinary  drill  2^  bushels 
is  about  the  proper  rate.  Broadcast  seeding  requires  still  more  seed, 
from  3  to  4  bushels  being  necessary.  As  the  Winter  Turf  oat  is  some- 
what hardier  and  stools  more  than  the  Red  Restproof,  it  may  be 
seeded  at  a  lower  rate,  from  1^  to  2  bushels  when  drilled  or  2^  bushels 
when  sown  broadcast.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  winter-oat  area, 
where  the  danger  from  winterkilling  is  great,  and  farther  south  when 
late  seeding  is  necessary,  the  rate  of  seeding  should  be  somewhat 
increased. 

From  2i  to  3  bushels  of  the  Red  Rustproof  or  Culberson  and  2  to 
2i  bushels  of  the  Winter  Turf  are  about  the  proper  rates  of  seeding 
for  the  colder  portions  of  the  winter-oat  belt.  When  the  crop  is  to 
be  used  for  pasture  or  hay  somewhat  heavier  seeding  is  advisable 
than  where  it  is  grown  for  grain.  ^\Tien  used  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
grasses  or  clover,  or  when  grown  with  crimson  clover  or  vetch,  less 
seed  should  be  used  than  when  oats  are  grown  alone. 

TSEATMENT  OF  THE  LANS  APTEB  SEEDING. 

Top  dressing  with  barnyard  manure  in  the  fall  and  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  have  already  been  discussed  as 
means  of  increasing  the  yield  of  fall-sown  oats.  Injury  to  the  plants 
from  heaving  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  with  the  conse- 
quent exposure  of  the  roots  to  the  sun  and  wind,  may  sometimes  be 
prevented  by  rolling  the  land  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  heaving 
takes  place.  Clay  soils,  the  type  on  which  heaving  is  mast  likely 
to  occur,  should  not  be  rolled  when  wet,  so  that  this  method  of  re- 
ducing the  damage  can  not  always  be  used.  Harrowing  in  the  early 
spring  will  help  to  keep  weeds  in  check  and  will  also  loosen  the  hard 
surface  soil  and  prevent  loss  of  moisture.  When  the  open-furrow 
method  of  seeding  is  used  the  ridges  between  the  rows  should  be 
leveled  down  in  the  spring  with  the  harrow. 

Winter  oats,  like  other  winter  grains,  are  sometimes  used  as  pas- 
ture for  stock.  Early  seeding  is  particularly  essential  when  the 
crop  is  to  be  pastured  in  the  fall.  Pasturing  at  this  time  always 
increases  the  danger  from  winterkilling,  as  it  lessens  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  leaves.  Winter  oats  should  not  be  pastured  as  closely 
as  winter  wheat  or  rye,  as  the  oats  are  less  hardy  than  the  other 
grains.  Pasturing  in  the  spring  delays  maturity.  As  earliness  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  oats  the  value  of  the 
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pasture  does  not  usually  make  up  for  the  loss  in  yield  of  grain. 
Winter-grain  fields  should  never  be  pastured  when  the  ground  is  wet. 
as  the  trampling  injures  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Harrow- 
ing in  the  spring  to  loosen  soil  which  has  been  packed  by  pasturing 
is  beneficial  to  the  crop. 

SPBIHO  SEEDnrO  OF  WDTCEB  OATS. 

Even  though  all  precautions  are  taken,  the  stand  of  winter  oats 
may  sometimes  be  destroyed  by  cold  weather  or  the  effects  of  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing.  As  a  safeguard  against  total  loss  when 
this  occurs,  the  Georgia  station  suggests  that  a  small  part  of  the  land 
to  be  devoted  to  oats  be  left  unseeded  each  fall.  If  the  fall-sown  oats 
survive  the  winter,  this  portion  of  the  field  is  sown  to  Burt  oats  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fall-sown 
oats  winterkill,  the  large  field  is  sown  to  Burt  oats  in  the  spring  and 
the  small  one  to  the  winter  variety  in  order  to  get  seed  for  sowing  the 
following  autumn.  The  Alabama  station  found  that  the  hardinej« 
and  yield  of  Red  Rustproof  oats  were  not  injured  by  sowing  one  year 
in  the  spring,  so  that  this  plan  may  be  followed  without  danger  of 
loss.  The  smaller  portion  of  the  field  should  be  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  seed  of  the  winter  variety  to  sow  the  entire  crop  the 
following  fall,  if  necessary.  Enough  seed  of  the  Burt  to  sow  the 
larger  area  and  enough  of  the  winter  variety  for  the  small  one  should 
be  reserved  each  year  until  the  danger  of  winterkilling  is  past. 

WEEDS. 

One  of  the  most  common  weeds  in  winter-oat  fields  is  cheat,  or 
chess.  The  popular  belief  that  oats  turn  to  cheat  is  due  to  the  rapid, 
vigorous  growth  of  this  weed  and  the  manner  in  which  it  occupies 
the  ground  where  grain  has  winterkilled.  Occasional  plants  of  cheat, 
which  would  hardly  be  noticed  in  a  good  stand  of  oats,  grow  so  vig- 
orously and  stool  so  abundantly  when  given  plenty  of  space  by  the 
winterkilling  of  the  oats  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  entire 
crop  has  turned  to  cheat.  When  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crop  is  cheat,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  the  oats  and  cheat  together  for 
hay  before  the  seeds  mature.  If  the  oats  are  entirely  killed  the 
cheat  should  be  plowed  under  and  the  land  used  for  a  cultivated  crop. 
Other  winter  weeds,  such  as  chickweed,  shepherd's-purse,  and  pep- 
pergrass,  sometimes  cause  trouble,  but  these  are  not  often  serious 
pests  and  can  usually  be  kept  in  check  by  harrowing.  Weeds  which 
do  not  start  growth  until  spring  do  not  often  cause  trouble,  as  the 
growth  of  the  crop  is  rapid  at  that  season.  Rotation  of  crops,  good 
cultivation,  and  thorough  cleaning  of  seed  grain  are  strongly  recom- 
mended as  means  of  keeping  weeds  under  control. 
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HABVESTINO  THE    CROP. 

Oats  are  usually  cut  with  a  grain  binder,  but  where  the  area  is  too 
small  to  justify  the  use  of  this  machine,  a  mower  or  even  a  cradle 
may  be  used.  If  cut  with  the  binder  the  grain  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  until  nearly  ripe  or  until  just  after  it  passes  out  of  the  hard 
dough  stage.  The  bundles  or  sheaves  should  be  set  up  in  round  shocks 
of  10  or  12  bundles  each,  using  1  or  2  bundles  for  caps  or  covering 
with  canvas  shock  covers.  The  bundles  should  be  thoroughly  dry 
when  shocked  and  the  shocks  should  be  carefully  built,  so  that  the 
grain  is  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  weather.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  the  oats  with  a  mower,  they  should  not  be  as  ripe  as  for  bind- 
ing, or  there  will  be  loss  from  shattering  in  handling.  The  oats 
usually  grown  in  the  South  do  not  shatter  readily,  however.  When 
cut  with  the  mower  the  grain  should  be  allowed  to  cure  for  a  short 
time  in  the  swath  or  windrow,  and  should  then  be  placed  in  well- 
built  cocks  and,  if  possible,  covered  with  canvas  covers. 

When  the  grain  has  cured  in  the  shock,  which  will  be  in  about  ten 
days  if  the  weather  is  good,  it  should  be  stacked  or  placed  under 
cover.  If  a  thrashing  machine  is  available,  it  may  be  thrashed  at 
once.  In  any  case,  it  should  be  dry  when  stacked  or  stored,  as  it  is 
likely  to  mold  if  at  all  damp.  Grain  which  has  been  cut  with  the 
mower  may  be  stacked  as  soon  as  cured,  and  may  then  be  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  which  is  bound.  In  either  case,  it  may, 
with  little  loss,  be  fed  to  stock  without  thrashing,  or  it  may  be 
thrashed  when  thoroughly  dry.  If  it  is  thrashed,  the  grower  should 
see  that  all  the  grain  is  removed  from  the  straw  and  that  the  separa- 
tion of  grain  and  chaff  is  complete.  After  thrashing,  the  grain 
should  be  stored  in  tight  bins,  where  it  is  protected  from  the  weather 
and  from  vermin.  The  straw  should  be  run  into  the  bam  or  carefully 
stacked,  so  that  the  loss  from  weathering  will  be  slight. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  used  for  hay,  it  should  be  cut  after  the  grain 
is  developed  but  before  the  straw  becomes  tough  and  hard.  If  it 
is  grown  with  vetch,  crimson  clover,  or  some  other  crop,  the  time  at 
which  it  is  cut  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  state  of  maturity  of 
the  crop  with  which  it  is  grown.  The  hay  should  be  cured  in  the 
windrow  and  cock,  with  as  little  exposure  to  rain  as  possible,  and 
should  be  placed  under  cover  or  stacked  as  soon  as  it  is  cured.  The 
curing  of  hay  is  sometimes  difficult  in  the  South,  owing  to  frequent 
rains,  and  the  best  quality  can  be  secured  only  by  protecting  the  cocks 
from  the  weather  by  the  use  of  canvas  covers.  If  these  are  carefully 
stored  when  not  in  use,  they  will  last  for  a  number  of  years  and  will 
prove  a  good  investment.  Oats  may  be  cut  for  soiling  (feeding  green) 
as  soon  as  the  heads  begin  to  show,  and  cutting  may  continue  until 
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the  crop  is  nearly  ripe.    If  cut  in  the  early  stages,  the  stubble  will 
produce  a  fairly  heavy  second  crop. 

TIELDS. 

As  previously  stated,  the  oat  yields  of  the  Southern  States  are  low, 
averaging  from  15  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
however,  that  the  yield  of  winter  oats  in  these  States  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  combined  fall-sown  and  spring-sown  crop. 
The  yield  of  winter  oats  at  the  Alabama  station  from  1897  to  1906 
varied  from  5.5  to  62.5  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  variety 
and  the  season,  with  an  average  of  about  30  bushels.  The  Greorgia 
station  reports  yields  as  high  as  65  bushels.  In  the  black  waxy  belt 
in  Texas  the  production  of  from  60  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not 
uncommon  in  favorable  years,  while  more  than  100  bushels  are  some- 
times produced. 

IMPBOVEHEirr  OF  THE  CBOP. 

Thorough  cleaning  and  grading  of  the  seed  each  year  insures  the 
grower  against  the  running  out  of  the  strain,  which  is  so  generally 
believed  to  occur;  in  fact,  there  will  be  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop.  Good  home-grown  seed  is  always 
better  and  safer  than  that  of  unknown  origin  which  can  be  secured 
on  the  market.  Little  is  to  be  gained,  and  there  is  considerable 
chance  of  loas  when  seed  oats  are  brought  from  distant  points,  unless 
the  seed  is  known  to  be  pure  or  of  selected  strains.  Otherwise  it 
may  contain  troublesome  weeds,  be  low  in  germination,  or  of  a  strain 
which  is  not  winter  hardy. 

The  improvement  of  oats  through  the  selection  of  individual  plants 
or  heads  and  the  testing  of  these  selected  strains  is  interesting  and 
valuable  work  for  those  who  have  the  time  and  patience  to  devote 
to  it.«  The  best  heads  should  be  selected  from  strong,  vigorous 
plants  growing  under  normal  conditions.  Those  which  stand  along 
the  edges  of  the  field  or  in  open  spaces  should  not  be  selected,  as  their 
vigorous  growth  is  due  to  especially  favorable  conditions.  The 
selected  heads  should  be  thrashed  separately  by  hand,  and  the  seed 
from  each  planted  in  a  row  by  itself.  Those  which  appear  to  be  most 
promising  should  be  selected  the  following  season  for  further  test- 
ing; the  remainder  should  be  discarded.  The  seed  from  each  of  the 
selected  rows  is  thrashed  and  planted,  the  best  rows  being  again 
selected  at  harvest  time  for  further  testing  and  increase  the  next 

«The  method  of  testing  these  strains  Is  described  in  detail  in  Circular  30. 
Bureiin  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "  Improvement 
of  the  Oat  Crop." 
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year.  Those  which  appear  to  be  most  promising  should  be  increased 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  all  the  seed  is  used,  enough  for  large  fields 
can  be  grown  from  a  single  head  in  a  few  years. 

INSECTS  AKD  DISEASES. 

The  insect  which  is  most  likely  to  cause  damage  in  growing  oats  in 
the  South  is  the  spring  grain-aphis,"  or  "  green  bug."  As  this  insect 
usually  appears  on  small  areas  and  in  limited  numbers  at  first,  it  can 
best  be  kept  in  check  by  plowing  under  the  grain  on  these  areas  or 
destroying  it  by  other  means.  Though  the  hulls  protect  oats  to  some 
extent  from  weevils  and  grain  moths  which  attack  the  grain  in  the 
bin,  these  insects  sometimes  do  considerable  damage.  The  two  most 
effective  means  of  combating  them  are  fumigation  of  the  grain  in 
tight  bins  with  carbon  bisulphid  and  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.^ 

Rust  and  smut  are  the  two  diseases  which  are  most  likely  to  affect 
the  oat  crop  seriously.  Conditions  in  the  South  are  usually  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  rust,  which  needs  damp,  warm  weather. 
The  best  preventive  measures  are  the  planting  of  rust-resistant  va- 
rieties (the  Red  Rustproof  type)  and  sowing  only  on  well-drained 
land.  Drilling  in  wide  rows  which  admit  the  light  and  air,  and  the 
use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  thus  inducing 
early  maturity,  also  aid  in  keeping  rust  in  check.  Oat  smut  can  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  the  formalin  treatment  already  mentioned. 

FEEDING  VALUE  OF  OATS. 

The  feeding  value  of  oats  largely  depends  on  the  proportion  of 
kernel  to  hull,  as  the  hull  contains  little  digestible  material  and  a 
large  amount  of  crude  fiber.  A  good  sample  of  oats  contains  from 
65  to  75  per  cent  of  kernel.  Well-matured  samples  of  Red  Rustproof 
and  other  winter  oats  grown  in  the  South  show  as  high  a  percentage 
of  kernel  and  as  high  feeding  value  as  good  spring  oats  grown  in 
the  North.  An  average  sample  of  oats  contains  about  89  per  cent 
of  dry  matter,  or  practically  the  same  as  wheat,  barley,  and  corn. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  oats,  according  to  Henry,^  contain  9.2 
pounds  of  digestible  protein,  47.3  pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates, 
and  4.2  pounds  of  digestible  fat.  This  is  more  protein  or  flesh- 
forming  food  than  is  contained  in  100  pounds  of  com  or  barley,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  in  a  similar  quantity  of  wheat.    Henry's  figures 

«  Circular  93,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricnltiire,  describes  the 
spriDg  grain-aphis  and  gives  methods  for  its  control. 

*  Farmers'  Bulletin  145  gives  directions  for  fumigating  grain  with  carbon 
bisulphid.  Circular  112,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  furnishes  directions  for  treat- 
ment with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

<^  H«iry,  W.  A.    Feeds  and  Feeding,  9th  ed.,  p.  632. 
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are  based  largely  on  analyses  of  spring  oats,  but,  as  stated,  analyses 
of  winter  oats  show  no  definite  differences  in  composition.  Oats  con- 
tain only  about  two-thirds  as  much  digestible  carbohydrates  as  wheat, 
barley-,  or  corn,  but  this  difference  is  in  part  made  up  by  the  fact 
that  they  contain  more  than  twice  as  much  fat  as  either  barley  or 
wheat.    Corn  contains  slightly  more  fat  than  oats. 

The  feeding  value  of  oat  straw  is  higher  than  that  of  the  straw 
of  any  other  small  grain  and  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  com  stover 
(fodder  with  the  ears  removed).  As  well-cured  oat  straw  can 
usually  be  fed  with  less  waste  than  corn  stover,  the  actual  feeding 
value  of  a  ton  of  oat  straw  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  a  ton  of 
corn  stover.  One  hundred  pounds  of  oat  straw  contain  90.8  pounds 
of  dry  matter,  while  the  digestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  oat 
straw  consist  of  1.2  pounds  of  protein,  38.6  pounds  of  carbohydrates, 
and  0.8  pound  of  fat.*» 

Oat  hay  is  higher  in  all  the  food  constituents  than  timothy  hay, 
which  is  frequently  shipped  into  the  South  and  sold  at  high  prices. 
The  feeding  value  of  oat  hay  depends  on  the  proportion  of  grain  to 
straw.  Mature  plants  of  the  Red  Rustproof  variety  usually  produce 
about  as  much  grain  as  straw,  while  in  the  Winter  Turf  variety  the 
weight  of  the  straw  is  often  double  that  of  the  grain.  As  the  grain 
is  not  fully  developed  when  the  crop  is  cut  for  hay  the  proportion  of 
grain  to  straw  in  oat  hay  is  less  than  in  the  mature  plants.  Hay 
made  from  the  Red  Rustproof  oat  is  higher  in  feeding  value,  ton  for 
ton,  than  that  from  the  Winter  Turf,  on  account  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  grain  it  contains.  On  account  of  the  smaller  yield,  how- 
ever, the  hay  from  an  acre  of  the  Red  Rustproof  oats  usually  contains 
less  feed  than  that  from  an  acre  of  the  Winter  Turf. 

FEEDING  THE  GEAIN  TO  STOCK. 

The  high  value  of  oats  for  feeding  to  horses  and  mules  is  generally 
well  understood.  The  market  price  of  oats  in  the  South  is  usually  so 
high  that  this  grain  can  not  be  fed  with  profit  to  any  other  class  of 
animals.  Even  when  fed  to  horses  and  mules  the  most  economical 
results  can  be  obtained  by  substituting  com  for  a  part  of  the  oat 
ration.  Recent  experiments  show  that  a  small  quantity  of  cottonseed 
meal  can  be  added  to  the  ration  with  safety  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  protein  when  corn  is  fed  to  work  stock.  If  the  ration 
for  work  stock  is  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  oats  and  com  its  efficiency 
will  not  be  decreased,  but  the  cost  will  be  materially  lessened,  unless 
com  is  unusually  high  in  price.    Oats  are  particularly  valuable  for 

«  Henry,  op.  cit.,  p.  633. 
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feeding  to  colts  and  to  other  young  and  growing  stock.  The  value 
of  this  grain  for  feeding  to  young  animals  is  due  to  its  high  propor- 
tion of  ash,  or  bone-forming  material,  and  ef  protein,  or  muscle- 
forming  material. 

When  oats  are  not  too  high  in  price  they  are  a  valuable.grain  for 
feeding  to  dairy  cows,  sheep,  and  poultry.  As  they  are  not  fat- 
producing,  they  are  not  of  value  in  fattening  cattle,  while  their  high 
proportion  of  crude  fiber  makes  oats  an  inferior  feed  for  hogs.  Oats 
are  usually  fed  whole  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  though  for  young  animals 
or  for  older  ones  with  poor  teeth  the  grain  should  be  crushed. 

OAT  STKAW. 

Oat  straw,  as  previously  stated,  is  a  better  feed  than  the  straw  of 
any  other  small  grain.  It  is  a  valuable  roughage  for  feeding  to  all 
kinds  of  stock  not  at  hard  work,  but  contains  too  much  waste  mate- 
rial to  make  up  the  entire  ration.  When  fed  with  cowpea  or  other 
hay  which  is  high  in  feeding  value  it  gives  bulk  to  the  ration  and 
lessens  its  cost 

Oat  straw  is  valuable  in  making  and  saving  manure ;  when  used  as 
bedding  it  absorbs  and  holds  a  large  part  of  the  liquid  manure.  It 
also  adds  to  the  value  of  the  manure,  as  the  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  in  a  ton  of  oat  straw  at  present  prices  would  cost  at  least 
$3.  The  straw  makes  a  good  mulch  for  trees,  small  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, but  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  unless  it  is  quite  free 
from  weed  seeds. 

OATS  AS  HAY  AND  PASTUBE  AND  FOB  OTHEB  PVBFOSES. 

Oats  make  excellent  hay,  which  matures  early  enough  in  the  sea- 
son to  allow  the  production  of  another  crop  on  the  land.  The  yield 
is  heavy,  from  1  to  3  tons  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  quality  is  high.  The  hay  is  easily  cured  and  is  relished 
by  all  kinds  of  stock.  The  yield  and  feeding  value  may  both  be  in- 
creased by  growing  vetch  or  some  other  leguminous  crop  with  the 
oats. 

Grood  pasture  for  stock  of  all  kinds  is  produced  by  winter  oats. 
As  previously  stated,  however,  pasturing  the  crop  usually  reduces 
the  yield  of  grain.  When  the  pasture  provided  by  a  winter-grain 
crop  is  an  important  item  it  is  usually  better  to  use  wheat  or  rye,  as 
either  of  these  crops  may  be  pastured  quite  closely  and  yet  produce 
a  satisfactory  crop  of  grain.  If  desired,  oats  may  be  pastured  closely 
in  the  spring,  then  plowed  under  and  the  land  planted  at  once  to 
some  other  crop.  Vetch  and  oats  together  make  good  pasture,  par- 
ticularly for  sheep  and  hogs. 
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As  a  soiling  crop  oats  can  not  be  used  as  early  in  the  spring  as  rye, 
but  the  feed  produced  is  of  better  quality  and  can  be  used  for  a 
longer  period.  The  quantity  of  green  feed  produced  by  oats  is  large 
and  the  crop  can  be  used  over  a  considerable  period.  If  cut  early,  a 
good  second  crop  is  produced.  Cutting  can  be  begun  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  show  heads  and  may  be  continued  until  the  grain  is 
nearly  ripe.  Green  oats  are  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock  and  there 
is  little  waste  in  feeding.  Vetch  or  crimson  clover,  grown  with  the 
oats,  improves  the  quality  of  the  green  feed  produced. 

Oats  are  also  used  as  a  nurse  crop  and  as  a  cover  crop.  The  use  of 
winter  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  is  rather  rare  in  the  South,  as  grass  or 
leguminous  crops  are  not  often  sown  for  the  production  of  permanent 
meadows.  In  general,  these  crops  succeed  better  in  the  South  when 
seeded  without  a  nurse  crop.  Where  a  nurse  crop  is  used,  wheat  and 
barley  are  to  be  preferred  to  oats,  as  they  make  less  shade.  As  a 
winter  cover  crop,  to  prevent  washing  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  winter 
oats  has  already  been  stated. 

SVHHABY. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  area  of  the  Southern  States  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  oats.  The  average  production  for  the  past  ten 
years  of  16  States  was  about  870,000,000  bushels,  or  8.5  per  cent  of 
the  crop  of  the  United  States.  The  average  acre  yield  was  21.8 
bushels  and  the  average  acre  value  $10.09. 

Winter  oats  are  a  valuable  crop  for  the  South,  as  they  form  a  soil 
cover  during  winter,  which  prevents  washing,  and  produce  consider- 
able quantities  of  grain  and  forage  for  stock. 

Winter  oats  are  superior  to  spring  oats  in  the  South,  as  they 
mature  earlier,  provide  a  soil  cover,  produce  larger  yields,  and  allow 
more  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  spring  crops. 

Two  types  of  winter  oats  are  commonly  grown,  the  Red  Rustproof 
and  the  Winter  Turf.  The  Red  Rustproof  is  rather  less  hardy  than 
the  Winter  Turf,  but  yields  more  grain  and  matures  earlier.  The 
latter  is  recommended  for  the  northern  portions  of  the  winter-oat 
belt  and  for  use  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 

Winter  oats  can  be  grown  in  all  the  Southern  States  and  as  far 
north  as  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  southern  Missouri.  The 
crop  is  not  certain  to  survive  the  winter  over  a  large  portion  of  this 
area,  however. 

Any  soil  which  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  cotton  or  com  will 
grow  oats,  but  the  best  results  are  usually  secured  on  one  that  holds 
moisture  well.    Nitrogen  should  be  supplied  by  growing  a  leguminous 
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crop  on  the  land,  while  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  should  be  pro- 
vided according  to  the  needs  of  the  soil.  Top  dressing  in  the  fall 
with  barnyard  manure  and  in  the  spring  with  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  recommended. 

One  of  the  best  rotations  for  the  cotton  States  includes  corn  and 
cowpeas,  oats  followed  by  cowpeas,  and  cotton  in  a  three-year  rota- 
tion. Outside  the  cotton  belt  wheat  and  a  forage  crop  may  take  the 
place  of  cotton. 

The  land  should  be  prepared  by  plowing,  disking,  and  harrowing, 
so  that  a  loose,  mellow  seed  bed  is  produced. 

The  seed  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  graded  and  only  the 
largest  and  heaviest  grains  sown.  It  should  be  treated  for  smut  with 
a  solution  of  formalin. 

Early  Seedin'g  is  advisable  to  secure  strong  growth  of  both  root 
and  top  in  the  fall.  When  the  seed  is  drilled  the  sowing  of  2  to  3 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  Red  Rustproof  or  IJ  to  2  bushels  of  the 
Winter  Turf  is  recommended.  Heavier  seeding  is  necessary  when 
the  seed  is  sown  broadcast.  Sowing  with  the  ordinary  grain  drill 
or  the  specially  devised  open-furrow  drill  is  to  be  preferred  to 
broadcast  seeding. 

Winter  grain  that  is  injured  by  heaving  may  sometimes  be  saved 
by  rolling  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury  occurs.  Pasturing 
usually  reduces  the  yield  of  gi-ain.  Fields  which  have  been  pastured 
may  be  benefited  by  harrowing. 

A  small  portion  of  the  field  should  be  reserved  each  year  for  seed- 
ing to  a  spring  variety.  If  the  fall-sown  crop  winterkills,  the  large 
portion  should  be  sown  to  the  spring  variety  and  the  small  one  to 
the  winter  variety,  in  order  to  secure  seed  for  sowing  the  following 
fall. 

Rotation  of  crops,  cleaning  the  seed,  and  harrowing  are  advised 
as  methods  of  keeping  down  weeds. 

Oats  are  usually  cut  with  a  grain  binder  or  with  a  mower.  They 
should  be  carefully  shocked  or  cocked  to  prevent  weathering.  The 
grain  should  be  thrashed  when  thoroughly  dry  and  stored  in  tight 
bins.  If  oats  are  grown  for  hay,  the  crop  should  be  cut  before  the 
straw  becomes  hard,  and  cured  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  weather 
as  possible. 

Yields  of  from  30  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon  on 
good  land,  while  more  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  produced. 

Thorough  cleaning  of  the  seed  grain  each  year  will  improve  the 
yield  and  quality  of  the  crop.  It  may  be  further  increased  by  the 
selection  and  testing  of  individual  strains. 
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The  spring  grain-aphis  is  the  insect  most  likely  to  damage  the 
growing  crop;  grain  weevils  and  moths  attack  the  stored  grain. 
Rust  and  smut  are  the  most  serious  diseases. 

Oats  are  about  equal  to  barley  and  wheat  in  feeding  value.  Com 
is  a  better  fattening  feed.  Oat  straw  is  better  than  the  straw  from 
any  other  grain.    Oat  hay  is  equal  to  the  best  timothy  hay. 

Oats  can  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock  except  hogs.  They  are  usually 
used  for  feeding  to  horses  and  mules,  as  they  are  too  high  in  price 
to  feed  to  other  animals.  The  straw  may  be  used  as  a  feed,  as  bed- 
ding, and  as  a  mulch  for  fruit  crops.  Oats  may  be  used  for  hay  or 
pasture,  or  as  a  soiling  crop.  They  may  also  be  used  as  a  nurse  crop 
or  as  a  cover  crop. 


[A  list  giving  tlie  titles  of  all  Farmers*  Bulletins  available  for  distrlbation 
will  be  sent  free  uik)u  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,] 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  TENANT  FARMING  AND  ITS 

RESULTS. 


UrTBOSUCTION. 

It  is  a  well-managed  farm  that  pays  the  owner  fair  wages  and  5 
per  cent  interest  on  the  investment  while  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Some  farmers  make  considerably  more  than  this.  A 
much  larger  number  make  less. 

By  basing  calculations  on  the  yields  from  a  few  of  the  best  fields, 
or  on  the  returns  from  especially  favorable  seasons,  or  on  a  few  of 
the  best  live  stock,  it  is  possible  to  figure  out  large  profits  in  farming. 
Likewise,  by  assuming  better  business  management  for  the  farm,  com- 
fortable theoretical  profits  are  worked  out.  Nevertheless,  in  actual 
practice  and  for  many  reasons  not  forseen  at  the  outset  the  average 
profits  in  farming,  aside  from  the  rise  in  value  of  the  land  itself,  are 
not  large,  but  on  the  other  hand  extremely  modest. 

The  most  profitable   farms  are  usually  those  managed  by  the 

owner  living  on  them.    Should  the  owner  tire  of  farming  and  move 

away  or  buy  or  inherit  a  farm  and  attempt  to  run  it  at  a  distance 

by  hired  labor,  he  generally  finds  the  results  distinctly  unsatisfactory 

'  and  soon  decides  to  sell  or  rent  the  farm. 

There  are  many  good  reasons,  however,  for  not  selling  the  farm. 
Land  is  usually  a  very  safe  form  of  investment.  It  neither  bums 
up  nor  absconds.  It  may  appreciate  enough  in  value  as  the  country 
becomes  settled  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment,  even  if  no  crops 
are  grown.  In  any  event,  it  will,  if  paid  for,  always  furnish  a  home 
and  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  living.  Therefore  men  part  with 
farm  lands  reluctantly. 

Rather  than  sell  the  farm  or  attempt  to  rim  it  at  long  range  with 
hired  help,  some  method  of  renting  it  is  tried.  The  owner  comes  to 
believe  that  results  will  be  better  and  that  he  will  get  larger  returns 
if  he  puts  the  farm  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant  who  has  a  more  direct 
interest  in  its  output  than  a  hired  man.  In  this  direction  also  disap- 
pointments are  frequent. 

Disappointments  in  tenant  farming  arise  because  of  (1)  the  too 
frequent  lack  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  returns  of  the  farm 
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between  owner  and  tenant;  (2)  the  lack  of  well-laid  plans  tor  keep- 
ing up  the  yields  and  the  productiveness  of  the  farm  through  the 
years;  and  (3)  short-term  leases,  which  keep  the  tenant  in  an  un- 
settled frame  of  mind  as  to  the  permanency  of  his  tenure  and  lead  him 
to  endeavor  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  land  each  year  as  possible,  with 
little  or  no  attempt  at  soil  improvement  or  wise  farm  management, 
thus  contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  the  farm. 

WHT  TEHAirC  FABHS  BETEBIOBATE. 

In  tenant  farming  there  are  two  main  reasons  why  farms  usually 
deteriorate:  (1)  The  owner  desires  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
the  profits  of  the  farm  and  frequently  hesitates  to  put  any  large 
portion  of  the  profits  back  on  the  farm  in  the  way  of  permanent 
improvements  or  in  keeping  up  the  place,  and  (2)  the  tenant  regards 
the  farm  primarily  as  a  means  of  acquiring  enough  money  to  buy  one 
of  his  own,  and  conducts  the  rented  farm  along  the  line  of  the  great- 
est immediate  financial  returns  to  himself.  It  is  the  farm  that  suffers 
in  each  case.  Tlie  generally  decreasing  returns  soon  bring  discon- 
tent both  to  owner  and  tenant,  and  frequent  changes  of  tenant  follow. 

A  proper  and  equitable  adjustment  between  owner  and  tenant  is 
not  easily  made,  but  is  the  end  to  be  sought.  It  would  insure  more 
permanent  tenancy.  It  would  relieve  the  owner  of  the  duties  of 
management  and  the  tenant  of  the  burden  of  acquiring  large  capital 
before  he  goes  into  business  for  himself. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  TENANT  FASMINO. 

Speaking  generally,  tenant  farming  is  not  a  type  to  be  encouraged 
in  America.  Small  farms  tilled  by  their  owners  are  regarded  as 
the  ideal,  because  such  farms  tend  to  build  up  a  conservative,  home- 
loving  people.  Nevertheless,  tenant  farming  is  here.  It  is  a  fact. 
There  is,  besides,  a  place  for  tenant  farming  in  American  agricul- 
ture. Cheap,  fertile  farms  are  largely  a  matter  of  the  past.  The 
homesteads  of  the  West  are  practically  gone.  If  a  young  man  de- 
sires to  go  into  farming  in  these  days,  he  requires  considerable  capital. 
It  takes  a  long  time,  working  out  by  the  day  or  month,  to  acquire 
that  capital,  and  good  land  is  expensive.  If  he  wishes  to  buy  a  farm, 
it  usually  takes  all  the  money  and  credit  at  his  conmiand  to  buy  the 
land  alone. 

The  acquisition  of  the  land  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  struggle. 
Investigations  have  shown  that  in  farming  only  about  half  the  capi- 
tal required  is  invested  in  the  land.  The  remainder  is  invested  in 
buildings,  fences,  farm  machinery,  tools,  and  live  stock,  sufficient 
cash  being  kept  on  hand  for  running  expenses.  Many  a  man  buying 
a  farm  will  put  all  his  money  into  the  land  and  then  struggle  the 
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remainder  of  his  life  with  insufficient  working  capital,  trying  to  meet 
expenses  and  make  the  farm  earn  its  equipment.  A  mere  existence 
rather  than  a  living  is  too  often  the  result. 

Should  the  same  man  let  some  one  else  furnish  the  farm  and  put 
his  ow^n  money  into  the  working  and  proper  handling  of  it  he  would 
require  much  less  capital.  He  would  be  relieved  of  a  large  burden  of 
debt,  and  with  adequate  equipment  and  cash  on  hand  the  farm  would 
be  run  far  more  efficiently  and,  generally,  to  his  greater  profit. 

There  is  a  place,  then,  in  our  present  agricultural  system  for  tenant 
farming.  A  man  who  has  acquired  som6  money,  as  a  laborer  or 
otherwise,  who  desires  to  be  independent  but  who  has  not  sufficient 
money  or  credit  to  buy  and  efficiently  equip  a  complete  farm,  may  let 
'some  one  else  furnish  the  farm  while  he  furnishes  the  labor  and  part 
or  all  of  the  equipment  and  other  working  capital.  Whether  the 
results  of  such  an  arrangement  are  mutually  satisfactory  depends 
upon  several  factors,  which  may  be  profitably  considered  more  in 
detail. 

FUNDAMENTAL   PBINCIFLES   OF   TENANT   FABMINO. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  make  a  farm  pay  even  when  the  owner 
runs  it  himself  and  receives  all  the  profits.  As  commonly  handled, 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  make  the  farm  pay  when  run  by  a  tenant 
who  has  little  or  no  financial  interest  in  it  and  when  the  profits  are 
divided.  The  owner  may  make  the  farm  pay  through  long  hours 
of  hard  work,  by  saving,  by  careful  regard  for  his  stock,  and  by  the 
distribution  of  crops  and  manure  so  as  to  keep  up  the  productiveness 
of  all  the  farm.  He  seeks  to  keep  up  the  place  so  that  the  farm  will 
present  a  good  appearance  and  increase  in  value.  With  a  tenant 
who  has  only  an  immediate  interest  in  the  farm,  some  more  definite 
plan  must  be  adopted  if  the  farm  is  to  pay  both  owner  and  tenant. 

Some  of  the  guiding  principles  essential  to  success  in  tenant  farm- 
ing follow : 

1.  A  cropping  and  fertilizing  system  which  will  return  satisfactory 
yields  of  each  crop  yearly  and  still  maintain  permanently  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  farm  throughout  future  years  must  be  provided. 
The  owner  should  make  the  plan. 

2.  Teiins  of  agreement  as  to  rental  must  be  fair  to  both  owner 
and  tenant.  If  advantage  is  taken  by  either  owner  or  tenant  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  in  the  other  of  what  is  a  fair  adjustment  of  the 
returns  from  the  farm,  the  results  are  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory  and 
the  relationship  brief. 

3.  The  terms  of  the  lease  should  be  such  as  to  lead  to  permanent 
tenancy.     A  tenant  can  not  and  will  not  do  his  best  by  the  farm  if 
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he  is  to  remain  on  it  for  only  a  short  period.  As  a  tenant  he  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  his  position  is  permanent  just  as  long  as  he  does 
the  square  thing  by  the  farm  and  the  owner. 

While  it  is  easy  to  say  that  tenant  farming  should  be  wisely  planned 
with  reference  to  large  yields  of  paying  crops  and  permanent  main- 
tenance of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,*  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  that 
plan.  American  farmers  have  not  long  been  thinking  about  perma- 
nently productive  farms.  In  the  past  it  has  been  simpler  to  abandon 
the  old  fields  when  they  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  crops  and 
clear  new  land,  or  perhaps  to  move  farther  West  and  buy  a  new- 
farm.  The  time  has  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  pro- 
ductive the  fields  now  farmed.  Cheap  new  lands  are  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  more  and  more  must  attention  be  given  to 
kinds  of  farming  that  are  permanent  rather  than  exploitive,  that 
will  yield  as  well  for  the  son  as  for  the  father. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TENANT  FABMINO. 
THE   ESTATE   AND   THE   SYSTEM. 

In  the  older  sections  of  the  eastern  United  States  the  necessity  for 
considering  permanent  types  of  farming  has  long  been  felt  and 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  need.  A  very  good  example 
of  success  in  solving  this  problem  along  general  farming  lines  is 
that  of  a  large  estate  in  eastern  Maryland.  This  estate  is  the  more 
interesting  because  it  represents  a  system  embracing  56  tenant  farms 
under  one  ownership  that  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more 
than  30  years.  During  this  period  yields  of  wheat  and  corn,  which 
are  the  principal  crops  grown,  have  been  maintained  and  in  some 
cases  increased.  A  large  number  of  tenants  have  been  on  the  estate 
for  more  than  20  years;  several  have  been  there  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  their  sons  have  succeeded  them. 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  relationship  between  owner  and 
tenant  has  been  satisfactory.  This  is  further  brought  out  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  tenant  by  the  fact  that  many  tenants  have  made 
enough  money  by  farming  on  the  estate  to  buy  farms  of  their  own. 
In  several  instances,  however,  they  are  so  well  satisfied  that  they 
continue  as  tenants  and  rent  their  own  farms  to  some  one  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estate  itself  is  fairly  well  satisfied.  It  has 
been  able  to  keep  up  the  productiveness  of  the  different  farms  until 
many  of  them  yield  better  than  when  bought.  Attractive  dwellings 
and  substantial  barns  have  been  maintained  on  every  farm,  and  all  the 
fields  are  well  fenced  with*  board,  hedge,  or  wire.  Many  fields  have 
been  enlarged  by  clearing  waste  places  and  made  more  productive 
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by  underdraining  with  tile.  Every  farm  is  clean,  neat,  and  attractive 
in  appearance. 

The  returns  from  the  farm  have'paid  for  all  these  improvements, 
have  paid  all  taxes,  and  are  now  bringing  in  to  the  estate  more  than 
5  per  cent  interest  on  the  total  investment.  Some  of  the  farms  have 
nearly  trebled  in  value  in  the  last  30  years.  These  returns  to  both 
tenant  and  owner  are  unusual.  It  is  seldom  that  so  large  an  estate 
is  handled  so  satisfactorily,  and  a  closer  study  of  the  syst^n  followed 
may  prove  profitable. 

In  detail,  the  estate  consists  of  15,630  acres,  or  about  24  square 
miles  of  land,  subdivided  into  66  farms  varying  in  size  front  98  to 
more  than  1,000  acres,  an  average  of  about  279  acres  per  farm.  These 
iarms  are  scattered  over  a  radius  of  about  12  miles  from  the  central 
office.  Considerable  areas  of  waste  land  are  found  on  some  of  them, 
so  that  on  the  average  only  about  72  per  cent  of  the  land  is  in  actual 
cultivation.  The  price  of  cultivated  land  away  from  the  influence 
of  towns  varies  from  $40  to  $65  per  acre,  and  these  farms  will  prob- 
ably show  a  like  variation  in  value.  The  soil  of  most  of  the  farms 
varies  from  a  sandy  loam  to  a  clay  loam,  is  comparatively  free  from 
stones,  and  is  generally  well  adapted  to  wheat  culture.  The  land  is 
sufficiently  level  for  the  operation  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  relative  to  these  farms  and  their 
organization  into  a  profitable  system  of  farming  is  that  they  were 
accumulated  one  at  a  time  and  organized  by  a  merchant  who  had 
no  special  knowledge  of  agriculture,  yet  he  formulated  and  put  into 
practice  over  30  years  ago  a  system  which  has  maintained  yields  and 
given  satisfactory  profits  to  both  owner  and  tenants  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  fact  in  this 
bulletin. 

At  the  time  of  the  owner's  death,  13  years  ago,  the  system  of 
farming  which  he  put  in  operation  had  become  so  well  established 
that  with  practically  no  change  since  then  the  yields  of  the  farms 
have  been  maintained,  a  considerable  indebtedness  has  been  paid,  the 
buildings  and  fences  have  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and 
a  net  income  from  the  farms  averaging  a  little  more  than  5  per 
cent  has  been  paid  to  the  estate. 

THE   CBOPPING   SYSTEM   FOLLOWED. 

The  four-field  fystem. — One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess attained  on  these  farms  is  found  in  the  cropping  systems  adopted. 
At  the  outset  there  were  two  of  these  systems,  a  four-field  system  and 
a  five-field  system. 

In. the  four-field  system  all  the  cultivated  land  is  divided. as  nearly 
as  may  be  into  four  fields  of  equal  size  and  a  rotation  followed 
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of  (1)  com,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  clover  and  grass,  and  (4)  wheat.  The 
second  crop,  of  wheat  in  the  rotation  is  sown  to  clover,  which  is 
plowed  down  the  following  spring  for  corn.  The  fifth  year  com 
follows  wheat  and  the  rotation  is  repeated.  This  system  gives  three- 
fourths  of  the  farm  to  grain  each  year  (half  wheat  and  a  fourth 
corn),  while  the  remaining  fourth  is  in  clover  and  grass  for  hay 
or  pasture.  Oats  are  sown  in  the  spring  in  the  strips  occupied  by 
the  com  shocks  the  preceding  fall. 

In  this  system  the  wheat  is  fertilized  with  a  commercial  fertilizer 
of  high-grade  materials,  analyzing  about  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
8  or  ^  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  per  cent  of  potash,  at 
the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  barnyard  manure  made 
on  the  place  is  put  on  the  corn  crop.  While  this  system  has  appar- 
entl}'^  maintained  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  it  has  proved  not 
nearly  so  popular  with  tenants  as  the  five-field  system.  Many  of 
the  tenants  who  at  first  adopted  the  four-field  have  changed  to  the 
five-field  system,  so  that  at  present  there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
tenants  in  the  whole  estate  who  are  following  the  four-field  system. 

The  detailed  farm  practice  in  the  four-field  system  is  about  as  fol- 
lows :  The  corn  is  cut  up  and  the  stover  fed  to  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 
The  corn  stubble  is  plowed  and  the  field  seeded  to  wheat  and  timothy 
in  the  fall  and  clover  in  the  spring.  This  seeding  of  grass  and  clover 
stands  over  a  year  and  is  pastured,  and  possibly  some  of  it  is  fenced 
off  temporarily  and  cut  for  hay.  The  sod  is  then  plowed  for  fall 
seeding  in  wheat,  which  is  again  seeded  with  timothy,  followed  by  an 
application  of  clover  seed  in  the  spring. 

This  seeding  of  timothy  and  clover  is  used  for  pasture  after  the 
vvheat  is  taken  off  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  is  plowed  again 
for  corn,  thus  completing  the  rotation.  All  cornstalks  and  all  wheat 
straw  are  run  through  the  "pound,"  or  barnyard,  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  utilized  by  the  stock  and  the  manure  is  put  on  the  land  for  corn. 

The  five-field  system. — The  five-field  cropping  system  is  very  popu- 
lar with  tenants  and  is  well  worth  studying  in  detail.  Fifty  of  the 
farms  on  the  estate  are  following  this  system.  The  rotation  in  the 
five-field  system  is  as  follows:  (1)  Corn,  (2)  wheat  seeded  to  clover, 
(3)  clover  for  hay  or  pasture,  (4)  wheat,  and  (5)  clover  for  hay  or 
pasture.  This  pasture  is  again  followed  by  corn  and  the  rotation 
repeated.  As  in  the  four-field  system,  300  pounds  of  fertilizer, 
analyzing  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  or  9  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  2  per  cent  of  potash,  are  used  per  acre  on  the  wheat  crop,  and  the 
barnyard  manure  is  put  on  the  clover  sod  and  plowed  under  for 
corn.  In  the  handling  of  the  corn  crop  the  stalks  are  cut  and 
shocked  in  the  field  in  long,  compact  rows  in  time  for  wheat  seeding. 
The  following  spring  the  land  occupied  by  the  corn  shocks,  about 
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one-twelfth  of  the  total  area  of  the  field,  is  plowed  and  sown  to  oats 
and  seeded  down. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  five-field  system  differs  from  the  four-field 
system  in  having  an  additional  field  of  clover  for  either  hay  or 
pasture.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  five-field  system  is  so 
popular  with  tenants,  since  it  gives  them  more  hay  and  pasture  for 
their  stock.  While  the  total  acreage  of  grain  grown  on  the  farm 
under  the  five-field  system  is  a  little  less  than  it  would  be  under  the 
four-field  system  on  a  farm  of  like  size,  the  estate  believes  that  this 
extra  clover  crop  sufficiently  increases  the  yield  on  the  smaller  acreage 
planted  to  more  than  counterbalance  any  additional  yield  that  might 
be  secured  with  the  larger  grain  acreage  under  the  four-field  system. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  this  system  clover  is 
sown  with  each  wheat  crop  and  that  it  remains  but  one  year  for  either 
hay  or  pasture  before  being  plowed  under.  In  this  way  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  the  clover  crop  as  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  the  soil  is 
obtained. 

The  usual  way  of  running  a  five-year  rotation  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  is  as  follows:  (1)  Com;  (2)  oats  or  wheat;  (3)  wheat; 
(4)  hay;  and  (5)  hay  or  pasture.  In  this  system  clover  is  sown  but 
once  in  the  rotation,  and  the  second  year  there  is  usually  but  little 
left  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

TEBMS    OF    BENTAL. 

The  system  of  rental  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  both 
tenant  and  owner,  and  which  is  followed  on  all  the  farms,  is  about 
as  follows: 

The  agreement  is  drawn  up  for  one  year.  If  the  contract  proves 
mutually  satisfactory  it  is  continued  in  force  during  succeeding  years 
without  further  attention.  The  owner  furnishes  the  farm  and  build- 
ings; furnishes  paint  for  painting  and  lime  for  whitewashing  build- 
ings and  fences;  pays  for  all  permanent  improvements,  such  as  the 
clearing  of  new  lands  or  the  tile  draining  of  old  lands;  furnishes 
material  for  fencing;  furnishes  half  of  the  fertilizer  and  half  the 
seed  wheat,  seed  oats,  and  seed  com,  and  pays  the  taxes  on  the  real 
estate. 

The  tenant  furnishes  all  tools  and  labor  for  working  the  place 
and  all  stock  kept  on  the  place.  He  also  furnishes  half  of  the  fer- 
tilizer and  half  of  the  seed  wheat,  seed  corn,  and  seed  oats ;  furnishes 
all  the  clover  and  grass  seed  used,  which  by  the  terms  of  agreement 
is  8  poimds  of  pure  clover  seed  per  acre  (though  1  to  2  quarts  of 
timothy  seed  may  be  added) ;  hauls  material  and  builds  fences  free 
of  expense  to  the  estate,  and  applies  the  whitewash  and  paint  fur- 
nished by  the  estate. 
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\ATiile  the  owner  supplies  all  the  buildings  necessary  for  a  general 
farm,  he  does  not  provide  buildings  which  would  be  of  use  primarily 
for  the  tenant.  Thus,  if  the  tenant  wanted  to  engage  especially  in 
dairying,  the  owner  would  derive  no  direct  financial  benefit  from  the 
industry  and  hence  the  tenant  would  have  to  put  up,  out  of  his  own 
resources,  such  extra  buildings  as  he  might  need. 

In  the  division  of  returns  the  owner  gets  half  of  all  the  wheat, 
oats,  and  com  grown  on  the  place,  delivered  free  by  the  tenant  at  the 
elevator  or  nearest  market.  The  tenant  gets  the  remaining  half  of 
the  oats,  wheat,  and  com,  and  in  addition  he  has  all  of  the  hay  and 
pasture,  all  the  cornstalks,  and  all  the  straw  for  his  stock.  In  case, 
however,  any  hay,  straw,  or  stover  is  sold  off  the  place  the  owner 
gets  half  the  proceeds.  In  addition  to  this,  the  tenant  is  permitted 
to  pasture  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  the  wheat  fields  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  from  December  to  the  last  of  March.  This  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  owner,  but  is  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  tenant. 

It  is  a  wise  landowner  who  looks  beyond  a  particular  year  to  the 
future  welfare  and  productiveness  of  the  farm  and  makes  terms  with 
the  tenant  which  tend  to  return  to  the  soil  each  year  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  plant  food  and  humus  removed  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  the  tenant  as  large  a  measure  of  independence  as  possi- 
ble. The  simple  provision  requiring  the  tenant  to  pay  the  landl(M*d 
half  of  all  the  money  received  for  roughage  sold  off  the  farm,  but 
requiring  nothing  if  the  roughage  is  fed  to  stock  or  left  on  the 
place,  leaves  the  matter  open  to  the  discretion  of  the  tenant,  but 
inevitably  tends,  nevertheless,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  number 
of  stock  on  the  place  and  the  consequent  production  of  a  large 
supply  of  manure  for  the  continued  renewal  of  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil. 

It  is  now  seen  why  the  five-field  system  is  a  little  more  in  favor 
with  the  tenant  than  the  four-field  system,  since  it  gives  him  more 
pasture  and  hay,  all  of  which  he  may  have  for  feeding  to  stock.  In 
this  the  tenant  gets  both  the  food  value  and  the  manurial  value  of 
the  forage  grown,  while  the  owner  gets  only  half  of  the  increased 
grain  yields  obtained  as  a  result  of  applying  the  manure  produced 
by  feeding  this  roughage  on  the  place. 

LIVE-STOCK   MANAGEMENT. 

In  a  sj'stem  of  farming  such  as  is  practiced  on  these  farms,  where 
the  tenants  are  generally  free  to  follow  their  own  course  in  all  mat- 
ters except  as  to  the  cropping  system,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  wide 
variation  in  the  management  of  live  stock.  Some  of  the  tenants  are 
inclined  toward  dairying,  others  toward  the  keeping  of  beef  cattle, 
some  toward  the  maintenance  of  as  much  stock  as  possible,  even  to  the 
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extent  of  purchasing  considerable  feed,  while  others  keep  as  little 
stock  as  they  think  will  economically  consume  the  roughage  raised. 

On  one  of  the  farms,  consisting  of  about  275  acres,  which  seemed 
to  be  typical  of  the  average,  there  were  kept  about  9  head  of  work 
stock,  12  milk  cows  and  their  calves,  50  sheep,  and  100  hens.  While 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  hogs  would  be  a  good  paying  investment 
if  they  could  be  kept  free  from  cholera,  very  few  were  found  on  any 
of  these  farms,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  Scarcely  enough  hogs  are  raised  to  supply  the  farm 
with  meat. 

The  work  horses  and  mules  are  kept  up  and  fed  practically  the  year 
round.  They  are  fed  principally  com,  corn  stover,  and  hay.  The 
cows  are  allowed  to  run  on  clover  pasture  from  about  May  1  to 
October  1  and  are  not  fed  unless  pasture  becomes  very  short  in 
August  and  September,  in  which  case  they  may  be  fed  green  fodder. 
From  October  1  to  December  15  they  run  on  pasture,  but  are  fed 
fodder  and  com,  and  from  December  15  to  May  1  they  are  kept  in 
the  barn  and  barnyard  and  fed  corn  stover,  wheat  straw,  corn,  and 
possibly  some  ground  grain  other  than  corn. 

The  grade  sheep  are  pastured  on  the  green,  growing  wheat  in  suit- 
able vv'eather  from  December  to  March,  when  they  are  turned  into 
the  clover  field  to  stay  until  October  1  or  November  1,  after  which 
date  they  are  kept  in  the  barn  and  barnyard  and  fed  principally 
straw,  stover,  and  corn.  The  ewes  are  bred  to  lamb  in  January  and 
February.  The  lambs  run  with  the  ewes  until  some  time  in  May  or 
June,  when  they  are  sold  at  weights  of  40  to  50  pounds  each  at  a 
price  averaging  about  $5.50. 

Under  the  system  of  management  described,  this  stock  consumes^ 
about  all  the  grain  and  forage  of  the  farm  available  for  the  use  of 
the  tenant.  A  greater  number  of  stock  would  make  the  purchase  of 
feed  necessary  and  a  smaller  number  would  leave  a  surplus  of  forage* 
to  be  sold. 

RETURNS   TO   TENANT   AND    OWNER. 

The  tenants  on  the  farms  of  this  estate  are  apparently  as  pros- 
perous as  the  average  farmer  of  the  country  who  owns  his  farm. 
They  live  in  commodious,  substantial,  and  well-furnished  houses, 
with  well-kept  and  neat-appearing  surroundings.  They  give  their 
children  up-to-date  educational  advantages.  They  apparently  have 
plenty  of  leisure  and  carry  on  their  farm  work  largely  by  means 
of  hired  labor.  As  an  illustration  of  their  prosperity,  one  of  them 
on  a  farm  with  250  acres  in  cultivation,  employing  3  men  10  months 
in  the  year  and  keeping  10  work  horses,  stated  that  during  the  last 
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11  years  as  a  tenant  he  had  out  of  his  profits  bought  and  paid  for  a 
farm  costing  $7^00  and  had  laid  up  about  $600  besides.  Meantime 
he  has  lived  well,  is  educating  his  children  in  the  city  schools,  tnd  has 
done  considerable  traveling  over  the  country.  Another  tenant  cm  a 
farm  of  about  the  same  size  stated  that  his  income  from  the  sales 
of  stock  he  was  able  to  keep,  by  means  of  his  pasture  and  roughage, 
was  sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  farm. 

Relative  to  the  owner's  inco;me  per  acre,  it  may  be  calculated  that  an 
acre  of  land  in  the  five  years  of  the  rotation  will  return  to  him  as  his 
share  16^  bushels  of  wheat,  17  J  bushels  of  com,  and  3  bushels  of  oats. 
Valuing  the  com  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  at  $1,  and  oats  at  40  cents, 
the  total  inccmie  to  the  owner  from  1  acre  of  lund  in  the  five-year 
rotation  is  $26.45. 

The  total  expense  of  the  owner  on  1  acre  of  land  for  the  five  years 
of  the  rotation  is  about  as  follows : 

Owner's  expense  per  acre  for  a  five-year  rotation, 

600  pounds  of  fertlUrer  on  2  wheat  crops  (owner's  half) $3.00 

Taxes  at  1  per  cent  on  land  valued  at  $50  per  acre  (five 

years) 2.  50 

Seed  wheat,  3  bushels  at  $1  (owner*s  half) 1.50 

Seed  corn,  one-fourth  bushel  at  $1  (owner's  half) .13 

Seed  oats,  one-half  bushel  at  50  cents  (owner's  half) .12 

Incidentals  for  repairs,  painting,  whitewashing,  etc .50 

Total  expense  on  1  acre  for  five  years 7.  75 

Deducting  the  total  expense,  $7.75,  from  the  total  income,  $26.45, 
leaves  $18.70  as  the  net  income  to  the  owner  from  1  acre  of  cultivated 
land  for  one  round  of  the  rotation  of  five  years. 

The  income  for  1  acre  of  cultivated  land  therefore  for  one  year 
would  be  a  fifth  of  $18.70,  or  $3.74.  However,  only  about  72  per 
cent  of  each  farm  is  in  cultivation.  The  income  per  acre  for  the 
whole  farm  will  therefore  average  72  per  cent  of  $3.74,  or  $2.69  per 
acre.  With  land  worth  $50  an  acre  this  would  give  an  average 
yearly  income  equivalent  to  about  5.4  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

In  addition  to  these  current  receipts  of  5.4  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  present  value  of  the  farms  of  the  estate,  it  is  believed  that  at  least 
an  additional  3  or  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  original  investment 
has  accrued  to  the  estate  by  virtue  of  the  increased  value  of  land, 
thus  bringing  the  total  income  of  the  landowners  up  to  approximately 
8  or  9  per  cent  per  annum. 

YIELDS    OF    COBN   AND    WHEAT   ON   THE   ESTATE. 

That  the  yields  of  both  cwn  and  wheat  have  been  practically 
maintained  and  the  productiveness  of  the  farms  kept  up  under  this 
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system  of  rotation  and  fertilizing  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables,  in  which  the  yields  from  21  of  the  farms  for  which  data  were 
available,  covering  a  period  of  20  years,  are  recorded. 

Table  I. — Yields  of  corn  per  acre  on  the  estate  for  20  years. 


Number  of  term. 


1.. 

2., 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8.. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
-*3. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21., 


Area  culti- 
vated. 


Acret. 
245 
426  1 
360 
286 
195 
272 
175 
206 
150 
250 
229 
250 
565 
220 
175 
434 
291 
250 
307 
195 
190 


Total  yield  of  corn  by  5-year  periods. 


189&-1S94.      1895-1899.      1909-1904.      1905-1909. 


Bushels. 

7,005 

13,630 

17,800 

8,110 

5,970 

9,635 

6,010 

6,105 

4,065 

« 6,625 

» 5,625 

8,435 

17,735 

7,055 

6,530 

22.100 

12,275 

8,186 

10,080 

3,896 

4,605 


Total 

Average  annual  yield  per  acre . 


6,659  I 


189,465 
33.5 


Biakel*. 

8,290 
13,600 
14,996 
10,410 

8,266 
12,416 

5,680 
11,190 

5,146 

6,450 
10,280 

9,615 
18,670 
10,490 

8,305 
22,100 
13,456 
10,640 
10,866 

6,610 

5,000 


Biuhels. 
6,685 
11,680 
13,660 
10,066 
7,365 
8,796 
4,806 
8,460 
4,440 
5,600 
6,566 
8,055 
16,656 
7,840 
6,405 
19,886 
13,340 
7,145 
8,845 
4,946 
4,450 


221,360 
39.0  ' 


186,445 
32.9 


Bushels. 
6,235 
11,305 
13,975 
11,886 
8,230 
11,530 
6,575 
7,525 
4,635 
5,925 
6,895 
8,660 
18,000 
8,375 
7,415 
18,380 
12,210 
6,815 
7,675 
6,045 
4,415 


190.690 
33.7 


1  Estimated  from  yields  given  for  three  years  in  the  6-year  period. 

In  the  following  discussion  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  average  of 
the  21  farms  represents  the  average  of  the  56  farms  of  the  estate. 
The  table  shows  averages  of  33^  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  for  the  first 
five-year  period,  1890  to  1894,  33xV  bushels  for  the  last  five-year 
period,  1905  to  1909,  and  about  35  bushels  for  the  whole  20  years. 
These  yields  are  not  large,  but  they  were  obtained  on  farms  where 
the  area  under  cultivation  was  about  270  acres  per  farm.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  get  large  yields  on  a  few  acres,  but  more  diflScult 
as  the  farm  increases  in  size.  While  the  general  average,  35  bushels, 
seems  very  modest,  it  is  greater  than  the  average  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  the  past  20  years  by  7  bushels,  greater  than  the  average  for 
the  whole  United  States  for  the  past  10  years  by  9  bushels,  and  it 
is  also  better  than  the  average  corn  yields  of  the  State  of  Iowa  for 
the  past  20  years,  and  Iowa  is  one  of  the  best  corn  States  of  the 
Union,  with  a  large  area  of  almost  virgin  soil,  while  many  of  these 
Maryland  soils  have  been  farmed  for  more  than  150  years.  The 
table  further  shows  that  the  yields  of  corn  on  these  farms  to-day  are 
practically  as  good,  after  20  years  of  cropping,  as  in  1890. 
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The  yields  of  wheat  on  the  same  farms,  in  five-year  periods,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  II. — Yields  of  wheat  per  acre  on  the  estate  for  20  years? 


Number  of  fann. 

Area  calti- 
vated. 

Total  yield  of  wheat  by  5-year  periods. 

1890-1894. 

189^1890. 

Bushels. 
7.316 

17,061 

14.492 
8,658 
7,001 

10,301 
5.406 
6,506 
5.774 
7.800 
8.818 
9.831 

16,001 
8,158 
6.518 

19, 175 

14,270 
8,036 

12,616 
6,079 
5.077 

1900-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1 

Acres. 
245 
425 
360 
286 
195 
272 
176 
205 
ISO 
250 
229 
260 
556 
220 
175 
434 
201 
260 
307 
195 
190 

Bushels. 
8.348 

13.918 

18,774 
8.074 
6,500 
0.415 
5,420 
7,048 
6.911 

«  7,833 
5,565 
7,585 

14,878 
7,501 
6,605 

18.650 

12.567 
9,077 

10,740 
5,397 
3,455 

BusheU. 
8,109 

13.055 

13,010 
8,333 
7,368 

10,800 
4,776 
0,578 
5,126 
7,600 
8,162 
7,960 

17,440 
7,810 
7,800 

18,387 

12,494 
8,878 

10,315 
5.626 
4,660 

BusMs. 
7,337 

2 

12,623 

3 

11,250 

10,315 

7,119 

4 

6 

6 

0,790 
4.872 
6,013 
4,9U 
7,300 

7 

8 

9 ^ 

10 

11 

7,7W 
8,550 

12 

13 

17,014 
7,777 
5,625 

14 

15 

10 

17,385 

17 

11,433 

18 

8,287 

19 

9,161 
5,7SI 

20 

21 

A.ai9 

Total 

5.659 

191,270 
16.9 

204,984 
18.1 

194,287  !          186.437 

Average  anDual  yield  per  acre ' 

17.2  f                ifi^* 

1  About  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  wheat  fields  was  In  oats.    Had  all  the  laod  been  In  wheat  the  ^ield 
would  have  been  Increased  about  three-fourths  bushel  per  acre. 
«  Kstlraated  from  yield  given  for  three  years  In  the  6-year  period. 
•Two  crops  of  wheat  were  raised  In  each  5-year  period. 

Table  II  shows  an  average  yield  of  16^  budiels  of  wheat  for  the 
first  five-year  period,  1890  to  1894,  and  of  16^  bushels  for  the  last 
five-year  period,  1905  to  1909,  which  results  are  practically  identical. 
The  two  years,  1908  and  1909,  were  both  very  poor  years  for  wheat 
on  the  estate,  the  yields  being  about  30  per  cent  less  than  normaL 
Thus,  the  average  yield  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  last  five-year 
period  is  18J,  while  the  average  yield  for  the  last  two  years  is  but 
13J  bushels.  Had  the  last  two  years  been  normal  years,  the  average 
for  this  whole  period  would  have  been  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  five- 
year  periods  under  discussion. 

However,  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  decreasing  returns  of  the  past 
three  five-year  periods  as  shown  in  the  table,  viz,  IS^S,  17i,  and  16^ 
bushels,  respectively,  which  may  indicate  that  po&sibly  the  yields 
are  actually  decreasing  and  that  the  system  of  farming  followed 
needs  to  be  modified  to  meet  this  condition.  This  point  will  be  con- 
sidered again  in  the  discussion  of  the  fertilizer  constituents  removed 
in  this  system  of  farming. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  on  the  estate  for  the  past  20  years, 
17^  bushels  per  acre,  is  found  to  be  larger  than  the  average  yield  of 
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i^rheat  in  Kansas  for  the  same  period,  2^  bushels  greater  than  the 
average  yield  in  Maryland,  and  3  bushels  greater  than  the  average 
yield  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  10  years. 

While  the  above  yields  of  com  and  wheat  are  not  fancy  nor  in 
any  sense  to  be  considered  as  models,  they  point  out  the  fact  that  a 
good  system  well  followed  will  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
even  in  tenant  farming. 

The  foregoing  21  farms  were  not  selected  from  among  either  the 
best  or  the  poorest  of  the  56  farms  of  the  estate.  The  originator  of 
the  estate  died  in  1897  and  a  large  number  of  the  farms  were  bought 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  21  farms  where  yields  are  given 
are  the  only  ones  for  which  records  are  available  for  20  years  or 
more,  and,  while  the  average  yields  for  these  farms  seem  to  be  very 
modest,  yet  they  are  greater  than  the  averages  secured  in  some  of 
the  best  wheat  and  corn  States. 

RELATION   OF   THE   FABMING   SYSTEM   TO    FEBTILITY. 

Observing  the  tables  presented  showing  yields  of  wheat  and  com 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  land  produces  almost  the  same  as  it  did  20 
years  ago.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  examine  the  situaticm 
as  to  the  relative  quantities  of  plant  food  taken  from  the  land  by 
the  removal  of  crops  and  returned  to  the  land  by  the  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  the  return  of  manures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  crops  and  fertilizer  con- 
stituents in  part  required  to  produce  them : 

Table  III. — Average  yield  on  1  acre  of  each  crop  in  the  rotation,  icith  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  constituents  removed. 


Crop. 

Average  yield  per  acre. 

Total  fertlllMr  oonstituent«?  re- 
moved. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphor- 
ic acid. 

Potash. 

Corn 

Grain,  35  bushels 

Pounds. 
33 
25 
19 
11 
60 
19 
11 
00 

Pounds. 

12 

16 
5 
2 

17 
5 
2 

17 

Pounds. 
7 

Stover,  14  tons 

29 

Wheat 

Grain,  17  bushels. 

8 

Straw,  1  ton 

6 

Clover 

Utons 

55 

Wheat 

Ciraln,17  bushels 

8 

Straw,  1  ton 

6 

Clover 

Ijtons 

55 

Total  plant  food  utilised  on  1  acre  in 
the  rotation 

238 

76 

174 

The  table  shows  that  in  one  round  of  the  rotation  the  fertilizer  con- 
stituents required  to  produce  the  crops  grown  on  an  acre  are  about 
238  pounds  of  nitrogen,  76  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  174  pounds 
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of  potash.     If  all  the  crops  were  sold  off  the  farm  this  would  indi- 
cate in  a  measure  the  rapidity  with  which  the  farm  was  being  de- 
pleted of  its  principal  plant  foods,  with  the  exception  of  nitrogen  •, 
but  in  the  system  of  farming  followed  all  of  the  hay,  wheat  straw, 
clover,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  com  is  left  or  fed  on  the  place. 

All  the  wheat  grown  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  corn  are  sold 
off  the  place.  The  fertilizer  constituents  left  on  an  acre  in  a  five- 
year  rotation  arc  therefore  about  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  IV,— Approximate  quantity  of  fertilizing  constituents  left  on  J  acre  in 

a  5'year  rotation. 


Retnnied  to  the  soil  per 
acre. 

Total  fertilizer  constitoents 
contained. 

RotaUon. 

Nitrogen. 

Phos-    1 

phorlo       Potash, 
acid. 

/Stover,  l\  tons 

Poundf. 
25 
8 
11 
60 
11 
60 

Pounds.     Pounds. 
16                29 

Corn 

XGraln,  9  bushels 

3                   2 

Wheat 

Straw,  1  ton 

2                   6 

Clover  hay 

Utona 

17                  55 

Wheat 

Slraw,  1  ton 

2                   6 

Clover  hay 

l^tons 

17                 55 

Total 

175 

57 

153 

A  large  part  of  the  crops  shown  in  the  above  table  is  fed  to  stock 
or  used  for  bedding  in  stables,  and  in  this  way  finds  its  way,  through 
the  manure  that  is  produced,  back  to  the  fields.  In  this  process, 
however,  the  stock  take  toll  of  each  substance  for  the  building  up 
and  maintenance  of  their  own  bodies.  Besides,  nearly  half  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  excreted  by  animals  is  found  in  the 
liquid  portion,  much  of  which,  under  the  system  of  housing  followed 
;  on  this  estate,  is  made  and  lost  in  the  barnyard.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  considerable  loss  of  manure  from  weathering.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  assume  that  at  the  most  not  over  three-fifths  of  the  fertilizing 
constituents  of  these  crops,  as  shown  in  Table  IV,  viz,  105  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  34  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  92  pounds  of  potash, 
will  be  returned  to  the  soil.  In  addition  to  the  return  of  these  quanti- 
ties of  fertilizing  constituents  to  the  soil,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  rotation  each  of  the  wheat  crops  receives  300  pounds  of  a  2-8-2 
fertilizer.  The  quantity  thus  returned  to  the  fields  in  manure  and 
in  the  fertilizer  applied  is  shown  in  the  following  table ; 
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Table  V. — FerHlizing  constituents  returned  to  fields  in  a  5-ycar  rotation. 


Fertilizer  constituents  con- 
tained. 

Souioe. 

Nitrogen. 

Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 

Potash. 

Barnyard  manure,  stalks, straw, etc 

Pounds. 
105 
12 

Pounds. 
34 

48 

Pounds. 
92 

6O0  pounds  of  fertilizer 

12 

Total  returned  to  fields 

117 
238 

82 
76 

104 

Total  reniove<l  froiP  fields,  as  shown  In  Table  11 1  .      

174 

Ouantltv  removed  as  comiMired  with  that  anplied 

-121 

-1-  6 

-70 

The  figur^  in  Table  V  show  that  more  nitrogen  and  potash  are 
being  removed  from  the  soil  than  are  apparently  applied,  while  on 
the  other  hand  more  phosphoric  acid  is  applied  than  is  removed,  and 
the  soil,  consequently,  is  growing  richer  in  this  element. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
the  two  clover  crops  which  are  grown  in  the  rotation  and  in  large  part 
pastured  on  the  place  will  not  only  supply  themselves  with  nitrogen, 
but  will  enrich  the  soil  with  this  element  sufficiently  to  supply  the 
121  pounds  of  nitrogen  apparently  taken  from  the  farm  and  not 
replaced.  The  potash  supply  is  regularly  decreasing,  but  as  much  of 
the  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  loam  and  naturally  well  supplied  with 
potash  this  comparatively  slow  decrease  of  14  pounds  to  the  acre  per 
year  on  this  character  of  soil  probably  need  not  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  application  of  fertilizers  for  a  number  of  years, 
except  on  the  more  sandy  soils. 

Summarizing  briefly,  then,  with  reference  to  the  fertility  of  the 
farm,  it  is  seen  that  the  phosphorus  of  the  soil  is  being  maintained, 
that  the  humus  and  nitrogen  content  is  probably  being  maintained, 
that  the  potash  is  being  slowly  decreased,  but  that  there  is  probably 
a  sufficient  surplus  of  the  latter  element  in  all  the  heavier  soils  to 
supply  the  crop  demands  for  years  to  come. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SYSTEM. 

The  result  obtained  on  the  estate  under  discussion  strongly  empha- 
eizes  the  value  of  a  proper  system  in  farming.  Without  system  the 
farm  as  a  whole  quite  uniformly  deteriorates.  The  comparatively 
slow  decrease  in  the  productiveness  of  many  farms,  accompanied  fre- 
quently by  variations  in  seasons  which  may  result  in  increased  or 
decreased  yield  independent  of  decrease  of  soil  fertility,  often  blinds 
farmers  to  the  fact  that  their  farms  are  gradually  growing  less  pro- 
ductive. Decreased  productiveness  is  an  inevitable  result,  however, 
on  a  large  number  of  American  farms  as  now  conducted. 
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This  decrease  in  productiveness  on  many  American  farms  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  these  farms  are  not  properly 
managed.  The  owner  frequently  fails  to  keep  records  and  does  nol 
know  whether  or  not  his  system  of  farming  is  maintaining  the  yields 
of  former  periods.  This  he  should  know  if  he  is  to  run  his  farm 
intelligently.  He  should  know  at  the  outset  that  his  system  ade- 
quately provides  for  all  the  plant  food  required  for  the  production 
of  maximum  yields  of  crops  on  all  his  fields  all  the  time. 

If  the  farm  is  a  heavy  loam  and  has  a  practically  inexhaustible 
supply  of  potash  in  the  soil,  then  his  system  of  cultivation,  rotation, 
and  manuring  should  be  such  as  to  make  this  potash  easily  available 
for  the  growing  crops.  If  the  soil  is  normally  weak  in  phosphoric 
acid  or' lime,  the  system  of  farming  should  provide  that  the  native 
supply  be  supplemented  by  outside  sources,  usually  in  the  form 
either  of  feed  for  stock  with  the  resulting  manure  returned  to  the 
soil  or  of  fertilizers  bought  for  the  purpose. 

So,  likewise,  economy  in  farming  usually  demands  that  the  rota- 
tion be  such  that  the  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  be  kept  up  by  the 
systematic  growing  of  legumes,  like  clover,  in  the  rotation,  though 
occasionally,  with  certain  crops,  artificial  supplies  may  be  very  profit- 
ably used. 

Above  all,  the  system  of  farming  must  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  humus  for  the  soil  either  by  growing  green-manure  crops  to  turn 
under  or  by  applying  barnyard  manure  or  other  by-products  of  the 
farm,  like  straw,  stalks,  or  waste  roughage  of  various  kinds.  Prob- 
ably more  American  farms  give  decreased  yields  because  of  an 
insufficient  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil  than  for  any  other  one  reason. 

So  far  as  we  now  know,  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  follow  a  rotation 
of  crops  on  the  farm.  That  alone  will  not  keep  up  yields  perma- 
nently. The  growing  of  clover  in  the  rotation,  though  serving  to 
keep  up  yields  for  a  considerable  period,  finally  fails,  and  can  not 
be  relied  upon  for  maintaining  a  permanently  productive  farm. 
Something  more,  in  addition  to  the  clover,  is  needed.  That  some- 
thing more  is  either  the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  or 
the  feeding  of  stock  with  the  crops  grown  on  the  farm,  supplemented 
by  purchased  feeds,  and  the  resulting  manure  carefully  husbanded 
and  returned  to  the  soil  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  of  plant  food. 

The  cropping  system  on  every  farm  should  be  planned  so  as  to  meet 
the  demand  for  increasing  productiveness  as  the  years  go  by.  The 
fertilizing  constituents  removed  from  the  soil  by  all  of  the  more 
common  field  crops  are  well  known.  The  materials  which  may  be 
used  to  restock  the  soil  with  the  same  constituents  are  also  well  known. 
Crops  which  may  profitably  follow  each  other  in  the  rotation  have 
been  ascertained.  Satisfactory  systems  of  keeping  up  the  humus 
supply  of  the  soil  have  been  determined.    It  simply  remains  for  the 
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farmer,  in  order  to  make  the  farm  productive  for  all  time,  to  fit  the 
crops  he  desires  to  grow,  in  the  light  of  what  is  already  known  with 
reference  to  good  farming  methods,  into  a  good  rotation  and  to 
supplement  from  some  other  source  any  deficiency  of  plant  food  or 
humus  in  the  soil  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  growing  these  crops. 

POSSIBLE    IMPBOVEHENT    OF    THE    SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  farming  on  the  estate  under  consideration  was  de- 
veloped by  a  business  man  who  had  to  devise  methods  of  manage- 
ment that  would  seldom  require  his  presence  on  the  farm.  This 
necessarily  meant  the  same  or  a  similar  scheme  of  administration,  on 
all  the  farms.  Every  farm  in  the  estate  is,  therefore,  run  on  practi- 
cally the  same  plan,  regardless  of  varying  soil  conditions  and  the 
adaptability  of  the  different  tenants  to  such  a  type  of  farming.  This 
was  the  easiest  and  perhaps  the  most  economical  method  of  handling 
so  large  an  estate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  could 
each  farm  be  operated  with  reference  to  the  best  -development  of  that 
farm  alone,  considerably  higher  yields  could  be  obtained.  Strictly 
hi^-grade  farming  should  make  these  farms  yield  on  an  average  at 
least  50  bushels  of  com  and  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  A 
method  of  handling  that  would  produce  these  results,  however, 
implies  constant  supervision  by  a  thoroughly  trained  manager,  well 
versed  in  both  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  The  very  thin 
stands  of  clover  observed  on  scnne  farms  and  the  actual  results 
secured  on  a  few  farms  indicate  that  in  many  instances  lime  or  some 
other  soil  improver  is  needed  for  the  best  development  of  the  clover 
crop.  It  is  believed  by  many  farmers  in  the  section  of  country  where 
these  farms  are  located  that  lime  should  be  applied  at  regular 
intervals. 

On  some  of  the  farms  of  the  estate  having  sandy  loam  soils  it  is 
probable  that  an  increase  in  the  potash  supplied  in  the  fertilizer 
would  prove  beneficial.  A  skilled  manager  would  also  introduce 
better  cultural  methods  on  some  of  these  farms  and  bring  in  improved 
strains  of  com  and  wheat.  However,  for  a  scheme  of  management 
that  relieves  the  owner  of  the  responsibility  of  details  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  better  plan  than  the  one  already  adopted  and 
in  operation. 

DISTINCTIVE    FEATUBES    OF    THE    SYSTEM. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  tenant  system  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  follow : 

1.  The  tenant  is  well  provided  with  a  comfortable  house  and  with 
barns  and  other  outbuildings. 

2.  He  is  encouraged  to  keep  live  stock  and  is  supplied  with  equip- 
ment for  fencing  and  shelter. 
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3.  He  is  given  all  the  roughage  when  he  feeds  it,  but  only  half  when 
he  sells  it,  thus  making  it  to  his  interest  to  feed  stock  and  return 
the  manure  to  the  land. 

4.  He  is  under  contract  to  use  on  certain  crops  fixed  quantities  of 
fertilizers  of  a  specified  formula;  the  quality  of  this  fertilizer  is 
guaranteed  by  the  estate. 

5.  He  must  sow  a  given  quantity  of  clover  seed  each  year.  This 
is  to  his  advantage,  as  he  gets  the  crop  either  for  pasture  or  for  hay, 
and  in  addition  he  receives  the  benefit  of  it  as  a  soil  renovator.  To 
their  own  disadvantage,  many  farm  owners  neglect  to  sow  clover 
when  the  price  of  seed  is  high  or  for  other  reasons.  Under  this  toi- 
ant  system  such  neglect  is  made  impossible  without  violating  the 
contract.  Herein  is  one  advantage  this  system  may  have  over  sys- 
tems usually  followed  by  owners. 

6.  He  takes  an  interest  in  the  farm  on  account  of  his  belief  in  the 
fairness  of  the  contract  and  in  the  permanency  of  his  tenure. 

SYSTEHS  FOB  TENANT  FABHS. 

1.  A  good  system,  with  reference  both  to  rotation  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  soil  fertility,  is  essential  to  a  permanently  profitable  farm. 

2.  Tenant  farms  are  especially  liable  to  decrease  in  productiveness 
as  the  years  go  by  because  of  the  general  lack  of  an  adequate  system 
for  maintaining  their  soil  fertility. 

3.  Plans  for  farming  are  possible  whereby  both  tenant  and  owner 
can  make  a  fair  profit  and  the  farm  still  be  kept  permanently 
productive. 

4.  The  owner  should  make  the  plan,  since  he  is  the  one  most 
vitally  interested  in  the  continued  productiveness  of  the  farm. 

5.  The  plan  should  be  based  on:  (a)  A  rotation  of  crops  which  of 
itself  will  keep  up  the  humus  and  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  over  the 
whole  farm;  (6)  a  manuring  or  fertilizing  system  which  will  keep 
the  soil  adequately  supplied  with  phosphorus,  potash,  and  lime;  (c)  a 
division  of  the  expenses  and  the  returns  of  the  farm  which  shall  be 
fair  to  both  owner  and  tenant;  (d)  terms  of  rental  which  shall  induce 
permanent  tenure;  and  (e)  a  simple  system  easily  understood  and 
?asily  carried  out,  based  on  crops  and  practices  best  adapted  to  the 
locality. 


[A  list  givlug  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.] 
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LKTTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  20,  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  and  to  recommend 
for  publication  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  a  manuscript  entitled  "  Hog 
Houses,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Warren,  formerly  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  paper  deals  especially  with  a  subject  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  hog  raisers,  namely,  the  sanitary  and  economical  housing 
of  the  animals. 

The  question  of  location  of  windows  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunshine  in  the  pens  at  farrowing  time  is  particularly  well 
developed  by  Mr.  Warren,  and  in  this  connection  is  given  a  sunshine 
table  based  on  astronomical  calculations,  for  which  the  author  is 
indebted  to  Prof.  Milton  Updegraff,  in  charge  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 
Respectfully, 

A.  D.   Melvin, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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INTBODTJCTIOir. 

In  the  corn  belt  hogs  furnish  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
marketing  the  com  crop.  With  the  exception  of  chickens,  they  are 
the  most  numerous  of  all  farm  animals,  and  are  grown  for  market 
on  more  farms  than  any  other  stock.  Hog  raising  has  probably  made 
more  clear  money  for  the  corn-belt  farmers  than  any  other  enterprise. 
In  view  of  this  one  might  expect  to  find  hogs  the  best  housed  of  any 
animals  on  the  farm,  but  the  opposite  is  the  case.  It  is  still  hard 
for  many  farmers  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  a  hog.  Yet  there  is  no  animal  on  the  farm  which  requires 
better  protection  from  cold  than  the  hog;  none  for  which  a  good  bed 
is  more  necessary;  and  none  so  much  in  need  of  sunshine  as  the 
little  pig.  The  horse  and  the  cow  have  good  coats  of  hair — even  a 
calf  or  a  colt  when  left  in  the  cold  is  provided  with  a  good  fur  coat ; 
the  hen's  feathers  are  the  best  of  protection  against  cold;  but  the 
hog  has  almost  nothing  between  his  skin  and  the  weather. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  success  with  hogs  is  a  shelter  where 
young  pigs  can  be  kept  warm  and  well  supplied  with  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.  A  little  pig  takes  cold  very  easily  and  recovers  slowly  if 
at  all.  To  prevent  taking  cold  he  must  be  kept  dry,  warm,  away 
from  drafts,  and  provided  with  fresh  air. 

Most  good  hog  raisers  who  have  warm  buildings  try  to  have  their 
sows  commence  farrowing  about  March  1,  but  without  good  houses 
this  is  impracticable.  Breeders  find  it  necessary  to  have  their  pigs 
come  about  this  time  in  order  to  have  them  large  enough  for  the  fall 
demand,  and  producers  of  market  hogs  find  the  practice  profitable. 
Early  pigs  have  several  marked  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  usually  more  time  to  care  for  them  early  in  March.  Early  March 
pigs  are  large  enough  to  begin  to  eat  as  soon  as  pasture  is  ready  and 
thus  get  the  longest  possible  pasture  season,  and  can  be  expected  to 
make  more  pork  from  grass  than  is  possible  for  later  pigs.  They 
can  be  kept  on  pasture  until  ready  for  market,  or  nearly  so.  Not 
only  can  they  make  more  use  of  pasture  but  they  can  make  more 
economical  use  of  all  feed  because  they  can  be  finished  for  market 
before  the  cold  weather  of  winter  sets  in,,  when  gains  are  more  ex- 
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pensive.  If  these  pigs  are  crowded,  many  of  them  can  be  marketed 
by  the  last  of  October,  and  for  the  last  10  years  the  Omaha  price  for 
October  has  averaged  58  cents  higher  than  for  December.  Witiiout 
a  good  house  two  litters  a  year  can  not  be  raised  to  advantage, 
because  the  spring  pigs  must  be  put  off  until  so  late  that  the  fall 
litters  do  not  get  well  started  before  cold  weather,  but  with  a  good 
house  two  litters  can  well  be  raised.  Most  farmers  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  keep  an  old  sow  for  one  litter,  but  with  two  litters  it  becomes 
a  different  proposition.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  old  sows 
raise  better  pigs  than  young  ones,  and  the  keeping  of  old  sows  enables 
one  to  select  and  keep  only  the  best  producers. 

PBEVAIIINO  CONDITIOirS  POOE. 

On  the  average,  the  hog  house  is  the  poorest  building  on  the  farm 
and  the  least  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Good  barns  may  be  seen  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  farms,  but  good 

hog  houses  are  gen- 
erally hard  to  find. 
It  is  economy  to 
put  up  first  the 
buildings  that  will 
help  most  to  make 
money.  A  large 
portion  of  the 
farmers  recognize 
this  and  build  a 
good  bam  before 
putting  up  a  good  house,  saying  "The  barn  will  help  build  the  house 
but  the  house  will  never  help  build  the  barn."  This  principle  seems 
to  be  lost  sight  of  when  it  comes  to  the  hog  house,  yet  no  other  build- 
ing on  the  farm  pays  for  itself  so  quickly.  Unpublished  data  col- 
lected by  the  writer  show  that  good  hog  men  average  about  seven  pigs 
raised  to  the  litter  and  many  surpass  this  record.  The  same  data 
indicate  that  the  general  average  raised  on  the  farm  does  not  exceed 
four  pigs  to  the  litter.  This  wide  difference  is  very  largely  due  to 
the  housing. 

Many  houses  which  cost  enough  to  be  good  are  thoroughly  unfit 
for  the  purpose  because  the  sun  can  not  shine  into  the  pens.  Nearly 
every  large  hog  house  is  deficient  in  either  sunshine  or  ventilation,  or 
in  both. 

The  diagram,  figure  1,  represents  a  farrowing  house  seen  on  one  of 
the  most  highly  improved  farms  in  southern  Nebraska.  To  replace 
the  buildings  on  this  farm  would  cost  $12,000  or  $14,000.  The  hog 
house  is  the  nearest  building  to  the  house,  and  stands  almost  between 
it  and  a  large,  modern  horse  barn.    This  hog  shed  is  24  feet  wide 
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and  84  feet  long.  There  is  not  a  window  or  ventilator  in  it,  the 
only  means  of  admitting  air  and  light  being  the  alley  doors  and  a 
few  small  hog  doors.  A  more  unsuitable  structure  could  hardly  be 
devised. 

The  writer  has  personal  knowledge  of  another  hog  house  quite 
similar  to  this  but  only  about  half  as  large,  the  only  openings  being  one 
alley  door,  one  hog  door,  and  one  small  window.  In  this  house 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  early  pigs  were  lost  in  some  seasons,  mostly 
from  thumps.  The  loss  in  a  single  season  would  have  more  than 
paid  for  a  good  building. 

A  little  pig  loves  sunshine  and  needs  it  almost  as  much  as  he  needs 
food.  No  piggery  is  fit  for  the  purpose  unless  it  admits  direct  sun- 
shine onto  the  floor  of  every  pen  at  the  time  the  pigs  are  farrowed, 
furnishes  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  provides  for  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  Dryness,  sunshine,  wannth,  fresh  air,  freedom  from  drafts,  and 
exercise  are  of  primary  importance  in  raising  pigs.  These  secured, 
the  battle  is  half  won.  In  putting  up  buildings  the  six  requirements 
just  mentioned  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind;  not  one  can  be 
neglected. 

COST  OF  HOUSDrO  PIGS. 

What  is  the  necessary  cost  of  housing  a  litter?  Where  lumber  is 
$25  to  $35  a  thousand,  good  single-walled  houses  need  not  cost  over 
$10  to  $20  a  pen,  and  double-walled  $20  to  $30  a  pen.  It  is  doubtful 
economy,  under  most  conditions,  to  make  them  cost  over  $30  a  pen, 
and  very  good  sheds  are  sometimes  made  for  less  than  $10  a  pen.  It 
is  easy  to  get  too  much  expense  into  any  building,  and  the  hog  house 
is  no  exception.  No  one  can  afford  for  any  purpose  a  building  so 
expensive  that  interest  and  depreciation  will  eat  up  its  usefulness. 
The  owner  of  a  new  hog  house  once  showed  it  to  the  writer  with 
considerable  pride.  The  building  was  equipped  with  conveniences  of 
the  best  sort  and  appeared  to  be  ideal  in  every  respect  except  one — 
cost.  It  contained  18  pens  besides  the  feed  bins,  and  cost,  according 
to  the  contractor,  approximately  $4,000,  or  $222  a  pen.  The  interest 
on  this  investment  at  5  per  cent  amounts  to  $11.10  for  every  sow 
pen,  and  the  annual  cost  of  each  pen,  including  interest,  depreciation, 
repairs,  and  insurance,  would  be  about  $27,  which,  as  has  beon  shown, 
is  amply  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  good  pen  outright;  or,  at  average 
Omaha  prices  ($5.50  per  hundredweight),  it  would  take  two  250- 
poimd  hogs  every  year  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  single  sow 
pen.     It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  building  can  ever  pay  for  itself. 

By  careful  management  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  each  pen  accom- 
modate three  litters  a  year.  Taking  $25  as  the  cost  per  pen  (which 
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is  sufficient  to  make  a  good  double-walled  building),  we  have  the 
following : 

Interest  on  investment  ($25),  at  5  per  cent $1.25 

Insurance,  at  50  cents  per  $1,000 .  0125 

Repairs,  1^  per  cent .  375 

Depreciation,  5  per  cent 1.25 

Total 2.  8875 

Using  each  pen  for  three  litters  a  year,  the  cost  of  housing  one 
litter  would  be  slightly  less  than  $1.  This  is  about  what  one  pig  has 
cost  when  farrowed.  Or,  with  the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed 
for  several  years,  one  pig  at  weaning  time  would  pay  for  the  use  of 
one  gopd  pen  a  whole  year,  which  would  accommodate  three  litters, 
averaging  seven  pigs  or  more  each.  Of  course,  more  shed  room  is 
required  for  the  older  hogs,  but  this  may  be  of  much  cheaper  con- 
struction. If  only  one  litter  a  year  is  raised,  no  other  shed  would  be 
needed.  Many  farmers  have  provided  usable  structures  for  less  than 
half  the  above  figures. 

VABIETIES  OF  HOG  HOUSES. 

The  variety  of  hog  houses  is  almost  as  great  as  the  variety  of 
individuals  using  them.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  even  a  semblance 
of  uniformity  prevailing  in  a  community.  There  are,  however,  only 
two  or  three  general  types  which  commend  themselves  to  the  careful 
hog  man.  Of  the  two  styles  of  large  houses,  the  larger  has  two  rows 
of  pens,  an  alley  through  the  middle,  and  a  jog  in  the  roof  for  win- 
dows to  light  the  north  pens,  while  the  smaller  has  but  one  row  of 
pens,  with  an  alley  and  a  row  of  windows  on  the  south  side.  The 
double  house  is  much  cheaper  per  pen,  and  for  that  reason  is  to  be 
preferred.  Less  work  is  also  required  to  care  for  the  hogs  than 
where  a  single  row  of  pens  is  used. 

Probably  the  cheapest  house  possible  is  a  low  building  with  a  single 
row  of  pens  and  no  alley  (see  figs.  13  and  14),  but  such  a  house  is 
much  less  convenient,  especially  in  stormy  weather.  In  northeastern 
Kansas  and  southeastern  Nebraska  there  are  a  number  of  houses  with 
common  gable  roofs  which  are  lighted  by  rows  of  glass  extending 
from  the  ridge  of  the  roof  to  the  plate.  This  seems  an  awkward 
method  of  securing  sunshine  and  has  nothing  particularly  in  its  favor. 

A  large  hog  house  should  always  stand  east  and  west,  facing  the 
south,  so  that  the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  may  be  had  in  each 
pen.  When  a  double  house. is  used,  which  is  much  the  cheapest,  the 
outside  pens  on  the  north  are  often  of  little  use  in  early  spring  and 
late  fall  on  account  of  the  shade  and  the  cold  winds.  This  difficulty 
can  be  partially  overcome  by  changing  sows  so  that  those  which  have 
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not  farrowed  and  those  with  the  oldest  pigs,  which  have  least  need 
of  warm  outside  pens,  Are  on  the  north  side.  This  problem  has  been 
ingeniously  solved  by  a  prominent  Duroc  breeder  whose  hog  house 
is  later  described  in  detail.     (See  figs.  9  and  10.) 

In  the  majority  of  large  hog  houses  the  upper  windows  are  not 
so  placed  that  the  sunshine  will  strike  the  floor  when  it  is  most  needed 
there.  Indeed,  a  hog  house  with  the  windows  in  the  proper  position 
is  rarely  seen.  Direct  sunshine  should  strike  the  floor  in  every  pen 
for  as  many  hours  in  the  day  as  possible  at  the  time  when  the  pigs 
are  farrowed.  Nearly  every  one  realizes  this  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance,  but  too  often  the  builder  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  whether  he  is  getting  it  or  not.  Ordinarily  the  farmer  has 
no  means  of  ascertaining  where  to  put  the  windows  so  as  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  of 
sunshine  at  the  time 
he  wants  it,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  build- 
ing just  at  that  time, 
which  is  very  un- 
usual. The  country 
is  dotted  with  hog 
houses  in  which  the 
owner  thought  he  was 
putting  the  windows 
where  he  wanted  them,  but  found  later  they  were  in  the  wrong  place. 

In  double  houses  the  windows  for  lighting  the  south  pens  must  be 
as  high  up  as  possible  in  order  to  get  them  away  from  the  hogs. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FAULTY  CONSTBUCTIOlJ^. 

Figure  2  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  commonest  types  of  hog  house 
in  many  communities,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  This  type 
of  house  almost  always  stands  north  and  south.  Very  little  sun- 
shine ever  strikes  the  floor,  and  as  a  consequence  the  pens  are  often 
damp  and  chilly. 

The  building  shown  in  figure  3  is  about  30  miles  north  of  the 
fortieth  parallel.  It  is  well  built  and  of  the  best  material  on  the 
market.  It  is  22  feet  wide,  42  feet  long,  contains  fourteen  6  by  8 
pens,  and  cost,  approximately,  $250,  or  $17.86  a  pen.  Figure  4  is  a 
cross  section  of  figure  3,  showing  where  the  sun's  rays  will  strike  at 
noon  March  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be  no  appreciable 
amount  of  sunshine  on  the  floor  of  the  north  pens  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  In  this  case  the  common  mistake  was  made  of 
placing  the  windows  too  high  above  the  floor  and  thus  impairing  the 
usefulness  of  the  noi^th  pens.  The  walls  should  have  been  lower  and 
the  south  roof  flatter,  so  as  to  lower  the  upper  windows. 


Fio.  2. — A  common  but  unsatisfactory  type  of  hog  house ; 
Insufficient  llKht,  and  stands  north  and  south  Instead  of 
east  and  west. 
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The  hog  house  shown  in  figure  5  is  near  the  fortieth  parallel.    The 
north  roof  is  shingled;  the  south  roof  has  patent  roofing.     Inside 


Fig.  3. — A  substantial  bulldiujr,  but  with  upper  windows  too  high  for  locality  where  built 
unless  late  farrowing  is  desired. 

pens  are  7  by  12  feet.    The  back  half  of  the  pens  is  floored  with  plank, 
the  front  half  and  alley  with  concrete.    This  is  a  very  good  house, 

especially  if  one  wants 
to  feed  inside.  The  up- 
per windows,  however, 
are  too  low  for  the  width 
of  the  house.  It  is  true 
the  windows  are  in 
right  position  for  far- 
rowing on  February  1, 
but  if  the  pigs  are  wanted 
a  month  later,  then,  as  the 
diagram  (fig.  6)  shows, 
the  sunshine  will  be  on 
the  concrete  floor  a  large 
part  of  the  day  March  1, 
and  much  more  of  the 
time  later  in  the  season.  This  will  induce  the  pigs  to  lie  on  the  con- 
crete and  cause  them  to  take  cold.  Another  set  of  windows  higher 
up  would  correct  the  error,  and  should  be  put  in. 
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Figure  7  shows  a  hog  house  built  in  south-central  Nebraska  in 
1909.  The  walls  are  unmatched  sheathing,  paper  and  lap  siding. 
The  roof  is  shingled.    This  house  is  24  by  40  feet,  and  contains  ten 


Fi«.  5. — A  building  In  which  the  upper  windows  are  too  low  for  farrowing  March  1 — an 

uncommon  mistake. 

8  by  10  pens.    The  cost  of  material  was  $260,  labor  $60,  total  $320,  not 

including  foundation,  or  $32  a  pen.    Including  the  foundation,  the 

cost  must  have  been  at  least  $36  a  pen.    The  middle  window  of  each 

group  of  three  swings 

on  stops  for  ventila- 

tioii.    The  inside 

fences  are  33  inches 

high    and    are   made 

of  four  1  by  6  and 

two    2    by   4    pieces. 

One  2  by  4  is  laid  flat 

on  top. 

.  .  Fig.  6. — Cross  section  of  house  shown  in  figure  5,  show- 

r  Igure  8   IS  a  cross  ing  where  sunshine   from  upper  windows  will   fall  at 

section  of  the  house         ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^■ 

shown  in  figure  7,  showing  where  the  sunshine  will  strike  at  10  a.  m. 
March  1.  This  shows  that  the  sunshine  from  the  full  length  of  the 
window  will  strike  the  floor  over  four  hours  a  day  March  1. 
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This  is  a  good  hog  house,  but  rather  expensive.    The  pens  could 
as  well  have  been  6  feet  wide  instead  of  8,  and  the  cost  per  pen  would 


Fig.  7. — A  hog  houBe  with  upper  windows  perfectly  arranged  for  farrowing  March  1. 

thus  have  been  reduced  almost  one- fourth.  The  usefulness  would  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  outside  pens.  The  owner  is  a  hog  man 
of  long  and  successful  experience.    He  has  used  both  individual 

and  two-hog  cots 
for  many  years,  but 
has  now  supple- 
mented them  with 
this  large  house. 

Figures  9  and  10 
represent  a  house 
built  by  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Du- 
roc  breeders  after 
careful  study.  It  is 
a  most  serviceable 
structure  and  one  of 
the  best  the  writer 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  one  of  the  few  hog  houses  that  have  proved  so 
satisfactory  tliat  the  owners  are  willing  to  duplicate  them.     This 

438 


Fig.  8. — Cross  section  of  house  shown  in  figure  7,  showing 
where  sunshine  from  upper  windows  will  fall  at  10  a.  m. 
and  2  p.  m.  March  1. 
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house  has  been  copied  by  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  some  of 
whom,  however,  have  made  the  mistake  of  building  a  longer  house 
and  not  making  provision  for  outside  pens  for  the  extra  inside  pens. 


Fio.  9. — A  well-built  and  well-arranged  hog  house,  showing  arrangement  of  outside  pens. 


The  walls  are  sheathed,  papered,  and  sided.    The  roof  is  shingled. 
The  outside  floors  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  are  6  feet  wide.    This 
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Pio.  10. — Ground  plan  of  house  shown  In  figure  9,  showing  arrangement  of  inside  and 

outside  pens,  etc. 

house  is  22  by  36  feet  and  contains  ten  pens.  It  was  built  north  of 
Omaha  in  1905  and  cost,  complete,  including  labor,  $275,  or  $27.50 
a  pen.    This  includes  the  outside  floor  and  pens. 
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The  gates  across  the  alley  all  lift  off  their  hinges  so  they  can  be 
removed  or  replaced  in  a  moment.  This  arrangement  makes  it  very 
convenient  in  sorting  hogs  to  change  them  from  one  pen  to  another 
or  to  make  extra  pens  when  crowded.  When  swung  across  the  alley 
the  free  ends  of  the  gates  fasten  with  common  house-door  bolts.  By 
putting  these  on  so  the  knobs  turn  up  instead  of  down,  the  owner 
finds  that  hogs  can  not  open  them.  If  the  knobs  turned  down  the 
hogs  could  open  them  readily.  The  fronts  of  the  pens  next  the 
alley  are  all  loose  panels  which  lift  out.  In  this  way  the  whole 
house  can  be  made  into  one  large  room  in  a  few  minutes,  nothing 
but  the  pen  partitions  being  left  in  place. 

The  inside  pens  are  7  by  8  feet,  except  the  middle  one  on  each 
side,  which  is  8  by  8  feet.  (The  pens  are  irregular  in  width  because 
the  lumber  cut  this  way  to  better  advantage.)  The  hog  doors  are 
22J  by  31  inches  in  the  clear.  The  large  doors  are  3  by  6  feet,  divided 
in  the  middle.  The  upper  windows  each  contain  four  12  by  14  inch 
lights  and  are  set  solid  and  close  together.  The  lower  windows  each 
contain  four  10  by  12  inch  lights. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  house  is  the  ingenious  way  in 
which  outside  pens  have  been  provided  without  having  them  on  the 
north  side.  There  is  an  outside  pen  for  every  inside  pen  except 
one,  the  sows  on  the  north  side  going  out  as  indicated  by  the  arrows 
in  figure  10.    This  could  not  be  accomplished  with  any  more  pens. 

The  ventilators  are  6  by  6  inches  inside.  The  lower  ends  are  2 
feet  above  the  floor  and  the  upper  ends  just  above  the  comb  of  the 
roof.  The  south  rafters  are  extended  to  meet  the  north  rafters  so 
that  no  studding  are  needed  under  the  south  edge  of  the  north  roof 
(see  fig.  9).  Whether  this  gives  any  advantage  is  doubtful.  The 
sunshine  will  strike  the  floor  in  all  pens  several  hours  a  day  on 
March  1. 

The  dipping  tank  is  convenient,  but  in  a  cold  place.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  bettered. 

A  COMBINATION  HOG  HOUSE  WITH  HAY  AND   GBAIN   STOBAGE 

BOOMS. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  grain  bins  and  storage  room  for 
bedding  and  hay  in  the  hog  house.  In  some  houses  similar  to  those 
described  above  such  space  has  been  provided  by  simply  extending 
the  building.  A  modification  of  the  double  house,  which  provides 
storage  room  and  contains  several  other  excellent  features,  is  de- 
scribed below. 

Figures  11  and  12  show  the  plans  of  a  hog  house  built  by  a  very 
successful  grower  of  market  hogs  in  western  Iowa  in  1906.  It  has 
now  been  in  use  four  years  and  has  given  the  owner  excellent  satis- 
faction.   It  contains  24  pens,  each  5  by  9  feet,  a  covered  feeding 
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floor,  bins  for  grain,  tankage,  and  oil  meal,  and  mow  room  for  hay 
and  bedding.  The  material  cost,  approximately,  $400.  The  labor 
was  all  performed  by  the  regular  farm  help  and  no  account  of  it  was 
kept.    In  this  house  a  large  number  of  hogs  can  be  cared  for  with  a 
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very  small  amount  of  work.  The  high  roof  of  the  central  part  shuts 
off  a  portion  of  the  sunshine  from  the  sow  pens.  This  is  a  bad 
feature,  but  one  which  could  not  be  avoided  without  sacrificing  the 
feeding  floor  and  the  convenience  of  the  interior  arrangement.  This 
shading  of  the  sow  pens  seems  to  the  writer  a  very  grave  error,  but 
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the  owner,  after  four  years  of  experience,  does  not  consider  it  very 
serious.  Of  course,  even  the  pens  next  to  the  central  part  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sunshine  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  day.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  windows  nearest  the  central  part  of  the  building 


<»Vf*-- 


throw  sunshine  on  the  floor  only  a  very  short  time.  They  would  be 
much  more  useful  if  they  were  several  feet  from  the  high  building. 
The  owner  now  regrets  that  he  did  not  make  a  solid  row  of  windows 
both  above  and  below. 
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Shed  cots  are  used  in  connection  with  this  house,  the  sows  being 
moved  out  generally  when  the  pigs  are  about  two  weeks  old. 

TWO  TYPES   OF   CHEAP  HOUSES. 

Figure  13  shows  a  cheap  house,  but  lacking  in  light  and  ventilation 
when  the  roof  doors  are  closed.  It  is  6  by  48  feet  and  contains  8 
pens,  each  6  by  6  feet.  The  material  (not  including  outside  pens  or 
posts)  cost  $48,  or  $6  a  pen.    Figure  14  shows  the  end  elevation. 


Fig.  l.'J. — A  very  cheap  hog  house,  but  lacking  light  and  ventilation  when  roof  doors  are 

closed. 

Figure  15  shows  a  much  better  house  of  the  same  general  type.  It 
contains  sixteen  5  by  7  pens.  The  material  cost  (in  southeast  Ne- 
braska, 1907)  is  $115,  or  $7.19  a  pen. 

HOG  COTS  OE  INDIVIDTTAL  HOUSES. 

Whether  the  large  house  with  individual  pens  is  better  than  the 
individual  cot  is  an  open  question,  perhaps  largely  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual preference.  Each  has  its  distinct  advantages  which  can  not 
be  secured  in  the  other.  Many  of  the  best  hog  raisers  are  now  pro- 
viding themselves  with  both  types  of  houses,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  method.  It  is  no  more  expensive  in  the  long  run, 
for  all  the  buildings  can  be  kept  in  use  the  year  round.    In  such  cases 
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Fia.  14. — End  elevation  of  house  shown  In  flfcure  13. 


the  large  houses  are  used  for  farrowing  quarters,  and  as  soon  as  the 
pigs  are  a  week  or  two  old,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  the 
sows  and  litters  are  removed  to  the  individual  cots.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  large  houses  are  utilized  for  sleeping  quarters. 
The  small  cot  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  each  sow  from  the  dis- 

turbance  of  the 
others,  and  lessens 
the  danger  from 
contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases. 
The  disturbance  in 
a  large  house,  how- 
ever, is  usually  not 
a  serious  matter 
and  is  often  unduly 
emphasized.  After 
the  pigs  get  a  little 
start  there  is  usu- 
ally more  or  lass 
robbing  where 
many  are  together. 
The  individual  cot 
lessens  this  trouble.  'WTien  the  surroundings  become  insanitary,  the 
cot  can  easily  be  moved  to  a  clean  place. 

Probably  the  greatest  disadvantage  in  the  cot  is  the  large  amount 
of  work  required  to  tend  the  stock.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance.  There  are  usually  no  windows,  so  there  is  no  sunshine 
or  light  when  the  roof 
door  is  closed.  There 
is,  however,  no  rea- 
son why  windows  and 
ventilation  should  not 
be  provided.  The 
open  roof  which  is 
commonly  used  places 
the  pigs  in  more  dan- 
ger of  being  chilled 
by  cold  winds  and 
sudden  storms  when 
the  attendant  is  away. 
Unless  the  cot  is  unusually  well  built,  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  keep  warm  in  very  cold  weather  than  the  large  house. 

The  main  advantage  in  the  large  house  lies  in  the  convenience  with 
which  the  stock  can  be  tended  and  the  short  time  required  to  see  all 
the  animals.    It  is  somewhat  more  easy  to  keep  warm,  and  is  more 
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Fio.   15. — A  cheap  but  serviceable  house — an   improve- 
ment on  that  shown  In  fljfures  13  and  14, 
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Fig.  16. — The  Lovejoy  Individual  hog  house  or  cot. 


easily  heated  if  artificial  heat  is  required.  During  cold  days  the  pigs 
can  get  the  sunshine,  if  there  is  any,  without  any  exposure  whatever. 
The  variety  of  individual  hog  houses  is  greater,  if  anything,  than 
that  of  large  houses,  but  they  are  readily  separable  into  two  general 
classes — the  A-shkped 
cot,  and  the  various 
cots  with  perpendic- 
ular sides.  The  A- 
shaped  cot  is  quite 
satisfactory  when 
well  built  and  pro- 
vided with  a  window 
and  ventilating  door, 
but  generally  these 
are  lacking.  Nearly 
all  of  the  cots  with 
perpendicular  sides 
have  doors  in  the 
roof  or  in  the  south 
side  to  be  opened  in 
sunny  weather.  It 
is  easier  to  care  for 
sows  in  these  houses  than  in  the  A-shaped  cots.  All  cots  should  be 
built  on  skids.    Some  of  the  best  types  of  cots  are  described  below. 

Figure  16  represents  one  of  the  best  styles  of  A-shaped  cots,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Lovejoy  cot.    In  1904  the  Nebraska  Hospital 

for  the  Insane,  at 
Lincoln,  built  a 
number  of  these  ' 
cots.  All  the  walls 
are  double,  being 
sheathed,  papered, 
and  then  covered 
with  flooring.  The 
doors  are  also  dou- 
ble. These  cots  cost 
about  $40  each.  Less 
substantial  cots  of 
the  same  shape  may  be  built  for  much  less  money. 

Figure  17  shows  a  good  type  of  cot  in  use  in  southeastern  Iowa. 
The  whole  south  roof  is  on  hinges  and  can  be  laid  over  on  the  north 
side.  The  front  wall  is  a  loose  panel,  which  can  be  quickly  removed. 
The  floor  is  also  removable.  There  are  no  projections  on  the  ends 
in  order  that  the  cots  may  be  set  close  together  in  winter.  They  are 
moved  by  raising  and  putting  a  sled  underneath. 


Fio.  17. — A  square  cot,  with  hinged  roof. 
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Figure  18  shows  a  good  cot  in  south-central  Nebraska,  with  a  con- 
venient knockdown  pen.    Skids  4  by  6,  9  feet  long.    Joists  2,  2  by  6, 


Fig.  18.-A  Rood  individual  house,  with  knockdown  pen. 

laid  flat     Walls  shiplap,  paper  and  lap  Siding.    Roof  doors  18  inches 
^^ulo.    Cost  complete,  $25  (1908).    Figure  19  shows  the  dimensions 

of  the  house  and  also 
the  panels  of  the 
pen. 
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HINTS   ON   CON. 
STEUCTION. 

FLOOBS. 

The    hog -house 
floor  is  an  unsettled 
question.      A    good 
floor  is  the  ground 
.f„  A  1     1  ^        .      •  with    woven    wire 

-stie  cl  ed  on  top  to  prevent  the  hogs  from  rooting.  Electrically 
^^•elded  corncrib  ^yire  is  very  satisfactory.  This  makes  a  flooV 
which  IS  easy  on  the  hogs,  almost  free  from  rats,  and,  if  properly 
bedded,   warm    and   dry.    It  is,   however,   more   difficult   to  Tip 


3i(Je  of  Fen 


Fi.:.   1!>.— Dinprnm  of  individual  house  shown  In  fltnire  18 
Hhowin^'  dimeu.slons  and  details  of  pen  construction. 
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free  from  dust  than  some  other  floors.  Many  cohcrete  floors  are 
used,  but  they  are  cold,  liable  to  be  wet,  and  are  hard  on  the  hogs' 
feet.  Often  almost  an  entire  pig  crop  and  many  sows  are  lost  by 
taking  cold  on  concrete  floors.  Concrete  floors  are,  however,  very 
satisfactory  when  covered  with  plank  overlays,  or  false  floors,  which 
should  be  raised  from  the  concrete  about  an  inch  by  nailing  cleats 
on  the  under  side,  as  shown  in  figure  20.  The  wood  portion  of  this 
floor  consists  of  2  by  4  inch  timbers  laid  about  one-fourth  inch  apart 
to  allow  drainage. 

Board  floors  are  expensive,  short  lived,  cold  if  up  off  the  ground, 
and  make  the  worst  kind  of  rat  harbors.  The  writer  once  visited 
an  old  hog  house  with  wood  floor  in  which  the  owner  said  the  rats 
had  gotten  over  half  the  pigs.  Several  men  report  that  rats  may  be 
kept  out  by  packing  sand  or  cinders  to  the  top  of  the  joists  before 
laying  the  floor,  but  these  materials  are  often  too  expensive  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 


Fio.  20. — Pen,  showing  concrete  floor  with  removable  wood  overlay. 
PABTITIONS. 

In  making  the  inside  partitions,  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
have  them  perfectly  tight  at  the  floor  and  for  about  10  or  12  inches 
above,  so  that  young  pigs  can  not  crawl  through,  and  so  sows  in  the 
adjoining  pens  can  not  get  hold  of  them  and  pull  them  through. 
A  sow  will  often  pull  a  newly  born  pig  through  under  a  partition 
and  eat  it,  when,  if  the  pig  was  in  the  pen  with  her,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe.  Above  the  first  10  or  12  inches  it  is  better  to  have  the 
partitions  open  enough  so  the  hogs  can  see  out,  otherwise  at  every 
sound  the  sows  will  be  up  on  the  partitions  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

Pig  rails  or  guardrails  should  be  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  pen, 
from  6  to  10  inches  from  the  floor,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sow, 
and  should  stand  out  6  or  8  inches  to  prevent  the  sow  from  mashing 
the  pigs  against  the  wall. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  the  alley  gates  removable  by 
lifting  out.  It  is  sometimes  helpful,  also,  to  have  part  or  all  of  the 
partition  fences  removable.  All  partitions  should  be  30  to  36  inches 
high. 
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Six  by  8  feet  is  generally  found  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  size  for 
pens,  but  if  feeding  is  to  be  done  inside,  the  pens  will  need  to  be 
longer  in  order  to  give  room  to  feed  and  water  without  getting  the 
bed  befouled.  Very  large  sows,  such  as  are  sometimes  kept  by  breed- 
ers, may  need  more  room,  but  the  producer  of  pork  will  not  need 
a  larger  pen.  Small  sows  do  not  need  this  much  room,  and  it  might 
be  good  economy  to  make  half  of  the  pens  5  feet  wide.  Five  by  8 
feet  will  accommodate  a  small  sow  very  well. 

Hog  doors  should  be  22  to  23  inches  wide  and  30  to  31  inches  high 
in  the  clear.  In  cold  weather  a  piece  of  burlap  or  ducking  hung  at 
the  top  of  the  hog  door,  with  a  stick  a  little  shorter  than  the  width 
of  the  door  nailed  across  the  bottom  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blow- 
ing it  back,  will  help  materially  to  keep  the  pigs  warm.  The  pigs 
will  soon  learn  to  lift  the  curtain  when  they  want  to  go  through. 
The  board  doors  in  cots  would  not  then  need  to  be  closed  except  in 
very  bad  weather,  or  while  the  pigs  arc  very  small. 

VENTILATION. 

In  most  cases,  either  ventilation  is  lacking  or  the  house  is  drafty. 
In  a  well-ventilated,  double-walled  building,  little  moisture  will 
gather  on  the  walls  even  in  very  cold  weather,  while  in  a  poorly 
ventilated  one  thick  coats  of  frost  will  often  gather,  and  the  whole 
house  will  be  damp  when  the  frost  melts.  It  is  not  easy  to  secure  a 
good  supply  of  fresh  air  and  prevent  all  drafts  from  striking  the  pigs. 
There  are,  however,  several  quite  satisfactory  methods  of  ventilation 
in  use.  The  commonest  one  is  to  make  some  of  the  windows  so  they 
will  either  slide  or  swing'  on  hinges.  The  box  ventilators  shown  in 
figures  9  and  10  are  very  satisfactory.  The  cloth  curtain  window 
also  does  good  work. 

WHITEWASHING. 

Whitewashing  the  inside  of  the  house  is  an  excellent  practice. 
Besides  going  a  long  way  toward  disinfecting,  it  increases  the  light 
materially.  When  the  sunshine  strikes  a  whitewashed  wall,  much 
of  it  is  reflected  to  the  floor  and  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  Dark 
houses  which  must  be  used  will  be  much  improved  by  whitewashing. 

WHEBE  TO  PLACE  WINDOWS  IN  HOO  HOUSES. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  at  the  United  States  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  at  once  how  the  win- 
dows in  a  hog  house  should  be  placed  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
sunshine  in  the  pens  at  any  desired  time  from  January  to  May.  The 
tables  show  the  height  (at  top)  necessary  for  windows  to  be  in  order 
that  the  sun  may  strike  the  back  line  of  the  floor  of  the  pen — at  the 
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given  distances  north  of  the  window — at  10  a.  m.,  noon,  and  2  p.  m., 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from  January  to  May,  inclusive.  The 
calculations  are  made  for  every  2  degrees  of  latitude  from  30  to  48 
degrees  north,  and  for  distances  north  of  the  window  from  4  feet  to 
18  feet.  This  covers  all  ordinary  widths  of  buildings  and  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  windows  front 
due  south. 

The  outline  map  of  the  United  States  (fig.  21)  shows  what  parts  of 
the  country  are  crossed  by  each  of  the  parallels  mentioned  in  the 
tables.  By  referring  to  the  map  anyone  can  tell  approximately  what 
his  latitude  is,  and  thus  can  see  what  figures  in  the  tables  apply  to  his 
locality. 


Pig.  21. — OutUne  map  of  the  United  States,  showing  even  parallels  of  latitude  from 

26*  north  to  48*  north. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  SXTNSHINE  TABLES. 

Suppose  a  farmer  lives  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  wishes  to  put  up 
a  hog  house  20  feet  wide,  having  pens  8  feet  long  and  the  alley  4 
feet  wide  (after  the  general  style  of  the  houses  shown  in  figs.  5  and 
7),  and  wants  the  pigs  to  come  about  March  1.  In  this  case  the 
combined  length  of  the  pen  and  width  of  the  alley  (12  feet)  repre- 
sents the  distance  from  the  line  of  the  upper  windows  to  the  back 
line  of  the  rear  pens.  Consequently,  in  order  to  locate  the  proper 
height  for  the  upper  windows  he  turns  to  the  table  under  "  March 
1,"  finds  latitude  40,  follows  the  line  across  to  the  column  headed  "  12 
feet,"  and  there  finds  that  the  top  of  the  window  should  be  10  feet  6 
inches  from  the  ground  in  order  to  get  the  sunshine  on  the  back  line 
of  the  pen  at  10  a.  m.  and  at  2  p.  m.    In  this  instance  it  will  be  noted 
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that  the  sun,  being  a  little  higher  at  noon,  does  not  quite  strike  the 
back  line  at  that  hour,  but  goes  back  there  by  2  o'clock. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  example  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions— that  is,  avoiding  extremes  of  latitude  and  of  season — the  in- 
formation given  in  the  tables  is  of  much  practical  value.  Where, 
however,  we  take  Florida  for  May  1,  or  northern  Minnesota  for  Jan- 
uary 1,  we  find  conditions  that  are  not  practicable,  because  in  the 
first  case  the  windows  would  have  to  be  too  high  and  in  the  second 
too  low. 

JANUARY  1. 


Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  pen. 

4  feet. 

6  feet. 

8  feet. 

10  feet,  • 

Latitude. 

Noon. 

10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.  m. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Noon. 

10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Height  of  window. 

30  degrees  N.... 

Ft.  in. 
3     0 
2    10 
2      7 
2      5 
2      3 
2      0 
1     10 
1      8 
1      6 
1      5 

Ft.  in. 
2     8 
2      6 
2      4 
2      1 
1    11 
1      9 
1      7 
1      6 
1      3 
1      2 

Ft.  in. 
4     6 
4      2 
3    11 
3      7 
3      4 
3      1 
2    10 
2      7 
2      4 
2      1 

Ft.  in. 
4     0 
3      9 
3      6 
3     2 
2    11 
2      8 
2      5 
2      2 
1     11 
1      8 

Ft.  in. 
6     0 
6     7 
6     2 
4    10 
4      5 
4      1 
3      9 
3      6 
3      1 
2      9 

Ft.  in. 

5  4 

6  0 
4     7 
4     2 
3    10 
3     6 
3     2 
2    11 
2      7 
2      3 

Ft.  in, 
7      6 
7      0 
6      6 
6      0 

5  6 

6  1 
4      8 
4      3 
3    10 
3      5 

FLin. 
6     9 

32  degrees  N 

6     3 

34  degrees  N 

5     9 

36  degrees  N 

5     3 

38  degrees  N . 

4    10 

40  degrees  N 

4     5 

42  degrees  N 

4     0 

3     7 

46  degrees  N 

3     3 

48  degrees  N.... 

2    10 

Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  pen. 

12  feet. 

14  feet. 

10  feet. 

18  feet. 

LatHude. 

Noon. 

10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2p.ro. 

Noon. 

10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Height  of  window. 

30  degrees  N 

Ft.  in. 
9     0 
8      5 
7      9 
7      •* 
6      8 
6      1 
5      7 
5      1 
4      7 
4      2 

Ft.  in. 
8      1 
7      6 
6    11 
6      4 
6    10 
5      4 
4    10 
4      4 
3    10 
3      5 

Ft.  in. 

10  G 
9  9 
9  1 
8  6 
7  9 
7  2 
6  6 
6  11 
5  4 
4    10 

Ft.  in. 
9      5 
8      8 
8      0 
7      5 
6      9 
6      2 
5      7 
5      1 
4      6 
4      0 

Ft.  in. 
12     0 
11      2 
10      4 
9      7 
8    10 
8      2 
7      6 
6      9 
6      2 
6      6 

Ft.  in. 

10     9 
9    11 
9     2 
8     5 
7      9 
7      1 
6     5 
6     9 
5     3 
4      7 

Ft.  in. 
13      6 
12     7 
11      8 
10    10 
9    11 
9     2 
8     5 
7      8 
6    11 
6      2 

FLin. 
12     1 

32  degrees  N 

11     3 

34  degrees  N 

10     4 

36  degrees  N.. 

9     6 

38  degrees  N 

8     9 

40degreesN 

7    11 

42  degrees  N 

7     S 

44  degrees  N 

6     6 

5    10 

5     1 
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Latitude. 


30  degrees  N 
32  degrees  N. 
34  degrees  N. 
36  degrees  N. 
38  degrees  N. 
40  degrees  N. 
42  degrees  N. 
44  degrees  N. 
46  degrees  N. 
48  degrees  N. 


Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  pen. 


4  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


Meet. 


Noon. 


10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


8  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.  m. 


10  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


Height  of  window. 


FLin. 

Ft, 

in. 

3     8 

3 

6 

3      5 

3 

2 

3      3 

2 

11 

3     0 

2 

9 

2      9 

2 

6 

2      7 

2 

4 

2      5 

2 

2 

2      2 

2 

0 

2      0 

1 

10 

1    10 

1 

8 

FLin. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

5     7 

5      1 

7      6 

6    10 

9      3 

6     2 

4      9 

6    11 

6      4 

8     8 

4    10 

4      5 

6      5 

5    11 

8     0 

4      6 

4      1 

6      0 

5     6 

7      6 

4      2 

3    10 

5      7 

5      1 

6    11 

3    10 

3      6 

5      2 

4      8 

6      5 

3      7 

3      3 

4      9 

4      4 

6      0 

3      4 

3      0 

4      5 

4      0 

5      6 

3      0 

2      9 

4      0 

3      7 

5      1 

2      9 

2      G 

3      8 

3      3 

4      7 

Ft.  in. 
8  6 
7  11 
7  4 
6  10 
6      4 


10 
5 
11 

6 

1 


LaUtude. 


30  degrees  N 
32  degrees  N. 
34  degrees  N. 
36  degrees  N 
38  degrees  N 
40  degrees  N 
42  degrees  N 
44  degrees  N 
46  degrees  N 
48  degrees  N 


Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  pen. 


Ileight  of  window. 


Ft.  in. 


11 
10 
9 
9 
8 
7 
7 
6 


Ft.  in. 

10  2 
9  6 
8  10 
8      2 


Ft.  in. 
13      0 


12 
11 
10 


Ft.  in. 

11  11 

11  1 

10  4 

9  7 

8  10 

8  2 

7  7 

6  11 

6  4 

5  9 


Ft. 

in. 

14 

10 

13 

10 

12 

10 

12 

0 

11 

1 

10 

4 

9 

6 

8 

10 

8 

1 

7 

5 

Ft. 

in. 

Fr. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

13 

7 

16 

8 

15     4 

12 

8 

15 

6 

14     3 

11 

9 

14 

6 

13     3 

10 

11 

13 

6 

12      4 

10 

2 

12 

6 

11      6 

9 

5 

11 

7 

10     7 

8 

8 

10 

9 

li? 

7 

11 

9 

11 

7 

3 

9 

1 

8      2 

6 

7 

8 

4 

7      6 

Latitude. 


MARCH  1. 


30  degrees  N. 
32  degrees  N. 
34  degrees  N. 
36  degrees  N. 
38  degrees  N. 
40  degrees  N. 
42  degrees  N. 
44  degrees  N, 
46  degrees  N, 
48  degrees  N, 


Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  pen. 


4  feet. 


6  feet. 


8  feet. 


10  feet. 


Nooq. 


10  a.  m. 

10  a.  m. 

and 

Noon. 

and 

2  p.  m. 

2  p.m. 

Noon. 


10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.  m. 


Noon. 


10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


Ileight  of  window. 


Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

5     2 

0 

7      9 

7      5 

4    10 

7 

7      3 

6    11 

4      6 

4 

G      9 

6      6 

4      2 

0 

6      3 

6      0 

3    11 

3 

9 

5    10 

6      7 

3      8 

3 

G 

6      6 

5      3 

3      5 

3 

3 

5      1 

4    11 

3      2 

3 

0 

4      9 

4      7 

2    11 

2 

10 

4      6 

4     3 

2      9 

2 

7 

4      1 

3    11 

Ft.  in 


10 
9 
9 

8 
7 

7 


4  I 
7  ' 
0 
4 

9  ' 

10  I 

5  ' 


Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

9 

11 

12 

11 

9 

3 

12 

0 

8 

7 

11 

3 

8 

0 

10 

6 

7 

G 

9 

7 

0 

1 

G 

n 

G 

G 

1 

11 

5 

8 

4 

5 

3 

G 

10 

Ft.  in. 
12  6 
11  7 
10 


10    1 
9    4 
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Latitude. 


Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  pen. 


12  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


14  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


16  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


18  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


Height  of  window. 


30  degrees  N 
32  degrees  N 
34  degrees  N 
36  degrees  N 
38  degrees  N 
40  degrees  N 
42  degrees  N 
44  degrees  N, 
46  degrees  N 
48  degrees  N, 


Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

15     6 

14 

11 

18 

1 

17 

4 

20 

19    10 

23      3 

14      5 

13 

10 

16 

10 

16 

2 

19 

18      6 

21      8 

13      5 

12 

11 

16 

8 

15 

1 

17 

11 

17      3 

20      2 

12      7 

12 

1 

14 

8 

14 

1 

16 

16      1 

18    10 

11      8 

11 

3 

13 

8 

13 

1 

16 

16      0 

17      7 

10    11 

10 

6 

12 

9 

12 

3 

14 

14      0 

16      4 

10      2 

9 

9 

11 

10 

11 

5 

13 

13      0 

16      3 

9      6 

9 

1 

11 

1 

10 

7 

12 

12      1 

14      2 

8    10 

8 

6 

10 

3 

9 

10 

11 

11      3 

13      3 

8      2 

7 

10 

9 

7 

9 

2 

10 

11 

10      6 

12      3 

Ft.iti, 

22  4 

20  9 

19  5 

18  1 

16  10 

16  9 

14  8 

13  8 

12  8 

11  9 


APRIL  1. 


Latitude. 


Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  i>en. 


4  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


C  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


8  feet. 


10  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.  m. 


Noon. 


10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.  m. 


Height  of  window. 


30  degrees  N, 
32  degrees  N 
34  degrees  N 
36  degrees  N, 
38  degrees  N, 
40  degrees  N 
42  degrees  N, 
44  degrees  N, 
46  degrees  N 
48  degrees  N, 


Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

8     4 

8 

7 

12 

6 

12 

11 

16    8 

17 

3 

20    10 

7      8 

11 

11 

6 

11 

10 

16    4 

16 

9 

19     1 

7      0 

3 

10 

7 

10 

10 

14    1 

14 

6 

17      7 

6      6 

8 

9 

9 

10 

0 

13    0 

13 

16     3 

6      0 

2 

9 

0 

9 

3 

12    0 

12 

15     0 

6      7 

9 

8 

6 

8 

7 

U    2 

11 

14      0 

6      2 

4 

7 

9 

8 

0 

10    6 

10 

13      0 

4    10 

0 

7 

3 

7 

5 

9    8 

9 

U 

12      1 

4      6 

7 

6 

9 

6 

11 

9    0 

9 

3 

11      3 

4      2 

4 

6 

4 

6 

5 

8    6 

8 

7 

10      6 

Ft.  in. 


21 
19 


18    1 


16 
16 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
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Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end 

ofi>en. 

12  feet. 

14  feet. 

16  feet. 

18  feet. 

Latitude. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Noon. 

10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.  m. 

Noon. 

10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Height  of  window. 

30  degrees  N 

Ft.  in. 
25     0 
22    11 
21      1 
19      6 
18      1 
16      9 
15      7 
14      6 
13      6 
12      7 

Ft.  in. 
25    10 
23      8 
21      9 
20      1 
18      7 
17      2 
16      0 
14    11 
13    10 
12    11 

Ft.  in. 
29      2 
26      9 
24      8 
22      9 
21      1 
19      7 
18      2 
16    11 
16      9 
14      8 

Ft.  in. 
30    2 
27    7 
25    4 
23    5 
21    8 
20    1 
18    8 
17    4 
16    2 
15    1 

Ft.  in. 
33     6 
30      7 
28      2 
26      0 
24      1 
22      4 
20      9 
19      4 
18      0 
16    10 

Ft.  in. 
34     6 
31      7 
29     0 
26     9 
24      9 
22    11 
21      4 
19    10 
18      6 
17      3 

Ft.  in. 
37     7 
34     6 
31      8 

20  3 
27      1 
25      2 
23      4 

21  9 
20      3 
18    11 

Ft.Ht, 
38     9 

32  degrees  N 

36     6 

34  degrees  N 

32     7 

36  degrees  N 

30     1 

38degreesN 

27    10 

40  degrees  N 

25    10 

42  degrees  N 

24     0 

44  degrees  N 

22     4 

46degreesN 

20     9 

48  degrees  N 

19      4 
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Latltade. 


90  degrees  N. 
32  degrees  N. 
34  degrees  N. 
36  degrees  N. 
38  degrees  N. 
40  degrees  N. 
42  degrees  N, 
44  degrees  N, 
46  degrees  N. 
48  degrees  N. 


Distanoe  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  peo. 


4  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.  ni. 

and 
2  p.  m. 


6  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 


8  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.  ni. 

and 
2  p.  m. 


10  feet. 


Noon. 


10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.  m. 


Height  of  window. 


Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft,  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  in. 

14    U 

17 

7 

22 

26     4 

29 

9 

35 

2 

37    2 

13     0 

15 

1 

10 

22     8 

26 

1 

30 

3 

32    7 

11     7 

13 

3 

17 

19    10 

23 

2 

26 

5 

29    0 

10     5 

11 

0 

15 

17      7 

20 

10 

23 

6 

26    0 

9     5 

10 

6 

14 

15     9 

18 

10 

21 

0 

23    6 

8     7 

9 

6 

12 

10 

14      3 

17 

1 

19 

0 

21    6 

7    10 

8 

8 

11 

9 

13     0 

15 

8 

17 

3 

19    7 

7     2 

7 

11 

10 

10 

11    10 

14 

5 

16 

10 

18    0 

6     8 

7 

3 

10 

0 

10    11 

13 

4 

14 

6 

16*  7 

6     2 

6 

8 

0 

3 

10      1 

12 

4 

13 

6 

15    6 

Ft.  in. 
43    11 


37 
33 
29 


26     3 
23      9 


21 
19 
18 
16 


Distance  from  window  line  (at  floor)  to  north  end  of  pen. 

12  feet. 

14  feet. 

16  feet. 

18  feet. 

Latitude. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.  m. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2p.ro. 

Noon. 

10  a.  m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Noon. 

10  a.m. 

and 
2  p.m. 

Height  of 

window. 

30desreesN 

Ft.  in. 
44      8 
39      1 
34      9 
31      2 
28     3 
25     8 
23      6 
21      7 
19    11 
18      5 

Ft.  in. 
52      8 
45      4 
39      8 
35      2 
31      7 
28      6 
25    11 
23      9 
21     10 
20      1 

Ft,  in. 
52     1 
46     7 
40      7 
36      5 
32    11 
30      0 
27      5 
25      3 
23      3 
21      6 

Ft.  in. 
61      6 
52    11 
46     4 
41      1 
36    10 
33      3 
30      3 
27      8 
25      5 
23      6 

Ft.  in. 
59     6 
52     2 
46      4 
41      7 
37      7 
34      3 
31      4 
28    10 
26      7 
24      7 

Ft.  in. 
70     3 
60     5 
52    11 
46    11 
42      1 
38     0 
34      7 
31      8 
29      1 
26    10 

Ft.  in. 
67     0 
58     8 
52     2 
46      9 
42      4 
38      6 
35     3 
32      5 
29    11 
27      8 

Ft.  in. 
79     0 

32  degrees  N 

34  decrees  N 

68     0 
59      6 

36degreesN 

52    10 

38de£reesN 

47      4 

40  degrees  N 

42      9 

42  decrees  N 

38    11 

44  degrees  N 

35      7 

46degreesN 

32      8 

48  delves  N 

30     2 
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FARMERS*  BULLETINS. 

Bulletins  in  this  list  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  resident  of  the  United  States, 
on  application  to  his  Seaator,  Represeatatlv^,  or  Delegate  la  Coagrsss,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri* 
culture,  Washington.  D.  C.  Because  of  the  limited  supply,  applicanU  are  urged  to  select  only  a  few  num- 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultube, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Febrvxiry  17^  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  on  ''Anthrax, 
with  Special  Reference  to  its  Suppression,"  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Wash- 
burn, senior  pathologist  in  the  Pathological  Division  of  this  bureau. 
This  paper  was  included  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
bureau,  but  in  order  to  make  it  available  for  wider  distribution  in 
pamphlet  form  in  response  to  requests  for  information  about  this 
disease,  I  respectfully  recommend  its  publication  also  in  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin  series. 

Respectfully,  A.  D.  Melvin, 

Chi^  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secreta/ry  of  Agriculture. 
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ANTHRAX,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  ITS 

SUPPRESSION. 


VATTJBE  AWD  HISTOBT  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Anthrax  may  be  defined  as  an  infection  due  to  specific  bacilli  which 
may  atta'ck  every  species  of  domestic  mammal,  and  for  this  reason 
may  become  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  animal  life.  Man  is  by 
no  means  immune,  although,  fortunately,  the  malady  as  it  appears  in 
the  human  subject  is  usually  less  acute  than  the  form  seen  in  cattle 
and  sheep.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lesions  in  man 
occur  most  frequently  from  infection  of  the  surface  of  the  hands  or 
feet,  while  cattle  and  sheep  are  more  likely  to  swallow  the  infectious 
germs  with  their  food,  thus  giving  the  germs  immediate  entrance  into 
the  animal  system,  where  they  can  exert  their  most  harmful  influence 
without  check  or  control. 

Historians  record  an  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  the  south  of  Europe 
in  1613  which  started  with  the  cattle  and  spread  from  them  to  the 
populace,  ultimately  becoming  a  veritable  scourge  and  causing  the 
death  of  more  than  60,000  people.  From  this  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  disease  was  far  more  virulent  and  far  more  inclined  to  attack  all 
species  of  mammals  during  these  earlier  centuries  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  even  recorded  that  many  deer  and  other  varieties 
of  game  animals  were  destroyed  during  these  early  periods. 

At  the  present  time  cattle  and  sheep  are  the  chief  sufferers,  and  the 
outbreaks  appear  to  be  limited  to  animals  that  run  upon  low,  moist 
lands  of  a  more  or  less  mucky  character.  In  certain  regions  of  the 
country,  where  the  land  is  mainly  hilly,  it  has  been  found  that  pas- 
tures exist  in  which  there  are  wet,  low  places,  and  that  anthrax 
appears  every  season  among  the  cattle  of  these  farms  if  they  are 
allowed  to  pasture  upon  these  damp  areas,  but  when  good  fences  are 
built  around  them  and  the  stock  is  kept  upon  the  dry  portions  of  the 
pasture  the  disease  quickly  disappears.  Should  the  fence  become 
broken  down,  allowing  cattle  to  invade  the  infected  area  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  they  are  very  likely  to  contract  anthrax.  In 
fact,  certain  plats  of  ground  of  this  description  have  been  found  to 
retain  the  germs  of  anthrax  for  several  years,  a  circumstance  which 
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has  led  many  investigators  to  declare  that  the  anthrax  organism  has 
the  capability  of  growing  from  year  to  year  without  any  artificial 
aid  or  cultivation,  if  only  planted  upon  suitable  soil;  that  it  will 
sprout  and  grow,  producing  the  plant  and  later  the  seed,  thus  pro- 
viding a  perpetual  source  of  infection  for  the  stock  that  may  chance 
to  be  allowed  to  linger  on  this  area  of  growing  anthrax  plants. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  tenacity  with  which  certain  plots  of 
ground  retained  their  infection,  Pasteur  in  1880  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  carcasses  of  animals  dying  from  anthrax,  even 
though  deeply  buried,  retained  their  many  infectious  organisms  and 
supplied  them  with  such  an  amount  of  nutriment  that  they  continued 
to  multiply  for  years,  and  in  this  way  produced  an  immense  under- 
ground supply  of  virulent  anthrax  organisms.  He  decided  further 
that  these  living  infectious  germs  might  be  brought  to  the  surface 
at  any  time  through  the  agency  of  earthworms,  and  that,  having 
reached  the  surface,  they  offered  a  very  serious  menace  to  any  live 
stock  that  might  wander  into  that  vicinity.  These  suggestions  were 
very  generally  accepted  by  the  medical  fraternity  and  for  some  years 
were  taught  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  anthrax  lurks  in 
certain  localities  for  years  at  a  time;  but  later  investigations  by 
Kitasato  have  shown  that  spore  formation  by  anthrax  bacilli  is  very 
incomplete  at  a  depth  of  18  to  20  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  at  even  greater  depths  must  be  greatly  suppressed  by 
the  presence  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  Koch  has  further 
stated  that  earthworms  are  incapable  of  taking  up  anthrax  spores 
and  bringing  them  to  the  surface. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  certain  circumscribed  areas  of 
ground  remain  dangerous  to  stock  from  year  to  year.  It  is  still  an 
unsettled  question  whether  the  anthrax  germs  grow  and  multiply  each 
season  upon  infected  lands  when  conditions  of  moisture  and  warmth 
become  favorable  or  whether  the  ground  becomes  infected  at  some 
certain  time  with  bacilli,  from  which  spores  develop,  which  remain 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  years  or  until  taken  up  by  some 
susceptible  animal. 

Careful  experiments  have  proven  that  anthrax  bacilli  flourish  and 
retain  their  virulent  properties  in  stagnant  water  for  at  least  twelve 
months,  and  certain  authorities  claim  to  have  observed  them  multiply- 
ing with  no  other  nourishment  than  that  afforded  them  by  muddy 
water. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  most  seriously  infected  localities  in  this  coun- 
try will  help  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  infection.  Upon  the  rice  plantations  of  the  South,  where  the  fields 
are  annually  submerged  to  favor  the  starting  of  the  rice  plants,  many 
of  the  animals  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  contract  anthrax 
and  die  as  a  result  if  driven  over  the  infected  lands  after  the  water 
has  subsided  and  a  few  days  of  hot  weather  have  intervened. 
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Where  tanneries  are  located  upon  or  near  to  streams  there  is  great 
danger  that  anthrax  will  be  brought  to  them  upon  hides  and  then  be 
scattered  over  the  low  lands  lying  downstream  from  the  point  where 
the  tanning  process  is  carried  on.  This  state  of  affairs  exists  es- 
pecially near  to  those  tanneries  which  work  upon  goat  or  sheep  pelts 
from  foreign  countries.  Infection  in  the  form  of  spores  adheres  to 
these  hides  so  persistently  that  ordinary  fumigation  fails  to  destroy 
it,  and  repeated  outbreaks  of  the  disease  occur  wherever  such  skins 
are  unpacked  and  manufactured  into  leather.  In  making  mention  of 
this  danger  Professor  Law  writes : 

.  since  1802  anthrax  has  prevaUed  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River 
for  a  distance  of  40  miles  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  destroying  from  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  farm  stock.  The  great  morocco  Industry  on  this  river  draws 
infected  hides  from  India,  China,  Russia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  and  the 
spores  are  carried  and  distributed  by  the  hides. 

Delafond  studied  the  vitality  of  anthrax  bacilli  in  1860.  He  placed 
some  blood  from  a  sheep  dead  of  anthrax  in  a  glass  container  to  which 
free  access  of  air  was  granted.  This  was  kept  in  a  cool  place  at  a 
temperature  ranging  variously  from  45 "^  to  60°  F.  (10°  to  15°  C). 
When  examined  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  it  was  foimd  that  the 
length  of  the  filaments  was  increased,  but  that  their  diameter  had 
remained  unchanged.  After  eight  to  ten  days  their  length  was  four 
or  five  times  as  great  as  when  first  brought  under  observation,  thus 
proving  that  a  veritable  growth  of  the  bacillus  had  taken  place  out- 
side of  the  animal  body  and  without  the  presence  of  animal  heat. 

In  a  letter  from  China  to  the  London  Lancet  we  read: 

The  disease  which  has  heen  destroying  cattle  throughout  this  district  con- 
tinues Its  ravages,  though  with  diminished  virulence,  probably  because  there  Is 
now  a  scarcity  of  susceptible  cattle.  The  mortality  has  varied  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  Infected  animals.  To  determine  the  extent  of  the  disease  I  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  hides  exported  during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year.  They  say  that  more  than  260,000  left  Peking,  and  that  half  a  million 
would  not  be  too  high  an  estimate  for  the  whole  district.  As  no  cattle  are  being 
slaughtered,  this  represents,  approximately,  the  loss  of  cattle  from  the  plague. 

The  foreign  firms  that  export  hides,  wool,  bristles,  and  hair  are  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese  middlemen  who  roam  about  the  interior  buying  here  and  there  from 
the  agricultural  classes.  I  have  been  over  some  of  the  factories  in  Tientsin 
and  have  observed  the  steps  they  take  to  clean  the  stuff  before  its  export 
Bristles  and  hair  are  thoroughly  well  boiled  In  soda  solution,  wool  is  roughly 
carded  and  shaken  free  of  as  much  dust  as  possible  by  machinery,  and  hides 
are  sorted  out  and  packed  with  naphthaline.  The  exporters  claim  that  any 
further  disinfection  than  Is  now  given  would  spoil  their  goods  and  Increase 
their  expenses. 

The  real  difficulty  does  not  He  with  the  Bacillna  anthracis  but  with  Its  spores, 
whose  natural  resistance  is  Increased  by  their  being  embedded  in  the  grease 
and  dirt  of  the  material  while  It  Is  being  dealt  with  in  wholesale  bulk  In  China. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passage  home  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Red  Sea  In  the  warm  hold  of  a  ship  is  all-conducive  to  their  propagation 
and  preservation,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  bristles  and  hair  bdng 
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carded  and  separated  out  by  workers  at  home  these  spores  are  liberated  in  an 
active  condition,  ready  for  liuman  infection  to  a  much  greater  extoit  than  is 
the  case  in  China. 

Aside  from  the  danger  of  direct  infection  to  animals  pasturing  on 
infected  areas,  there  exists  the  added  danger  of  inoculation  through 
the  agency  of  hay  or  other  crops  that  have  been  grown  upon  infected 
areas  of  land.  The  process  of  drying  and  curing  the  hay  or  forage 
does  not  lessen  this  danger,  for  drying  favors  the  development  of 
spores,  and  these,  mingling  with  the  dust  and  fragments  of  the  dried 
forage,  may  be  taken  up  by  the  wind  and  blown  about,  or  may  cause 
serious  damage  simply  by  being  eaten  by  susceptible  animals. 

FORMS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  disease  may  appear  in  one  of  three  forms — apoplectic,  acute, 
or  subacute. 

The  apoplectic  form  is  most  frequently  seen  attacking  cattle  or 
sheep  at  the  beginning  of  an  outbreak  before  the  animals  of  the 
vicinity  have  developed  any  degree  of  natural  immunity  to  the  infec- 
tion. Here  the  animals  present  symptoms  of  cerebral  apoplexy. 
They  reel  and  fall,  bloody  liquid  flows  from  the  body  openings,  and 
death  soon  follows.  If  the  body  is  opened  and  search  is  made  for 
evidence  of  disease,  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  detect  any  definite 
lesions  or  any  change  in  the  tissues. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  develops  more  slowly,  but  becomes 
well  established  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  noticed.  In  these  cases  the  fever  is  intense  (104°  to 
107°  F.).  The  animal  is  greatly  prostrated.  Cerebral  congestion 
causes  excitement,  which  is  followed  by  drowsiness  and  staggering 
gait.  There  is  frequent  passage  of  bloody  urine,  followed  by  con- 
vulsions and  death.  In  this  type  of  the  disease,  as. well  as  in  the 
apoplectic  form,  post-mortem  examination  of  the  carcass  may  fail  to 
reveal  any  definite  lesions. 

The  third  form  of  anthrax,  the  subacute,  is  the  most  common.  The 
symptoms  are  like  those  of  the  acute  form  except  that  they  are  of 
slower  development.  Instead  of  becoming  established  in  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  one  to  seven  days  may  be  required.  The  fever  is 
very  high.  Serious  colics  are  often  present.  Local  anthrax  tumors 
appear  externally,  first  near  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  head,  and  are 
usually  due  to  local  injury  or  bruising,  which  gives  rise  to  a  collection 
of  bacilli  within  the  blood  vessels  of  the  part,  whose  resulting  inflam- 
mation gives  rise  to  the  swellings  or  carbuncles.  These  tumors  are  at 
first  hard  and  circumscribed,  but  later  become  cold,  insensible,  diffuse, 
and  fluctuating.  An  examination  of  the  carcass  of  an  animal  dead  of 
anthrax  of  the  subacute  form  will  probably  show  many  lesions  or 
alterations.    Hemorrhages  may  be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
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body.  Serous  infiltrations  may  be  present  beneatb  mucous  mem- 
branes and  skin.  There  will  be  swelling  of  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and 
the  kidneys,  and  the  blood  will  be  of  a  muddy  or  tarry  appearance 
and  incoagulable.  The  cavities  of  the  body  contain  more  or  less 
bloody  effusion,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  swollen  and  contain 
small  hemorrhages.  The  red  blood  cells  have  beccnne  broken  down 
in  large  numbers  and  the  serum  of  the  blood  has  been  markedly 
reddened.  The  walls  of  the  intestines  may  appear  perfectly  normal, 
but  hemorrhages  are  frequently  seen,  especially  in  the  walls  of  the 
duodenum. 

The  subacute  form  is  the  one  most  commonly  met,  and  it  is  the  only 
form  which  responds  favorably  to  treatment.  Death  ensues  so 
quickly  in  the  other  two  forms  that  attempts  at  treatment  are  of  but 
little  u^. 

Isolated  or  sporadic  cases  are  usually  of  the  subacute  form,  and 
are  frequently  limited  to  the  formation  of  a  tumor  or  carbuncle  at 
the  point  of  the  body  at  which  the  infective  germs  first  gained  their 

entrance.  

THE  AVTHBAX  BACILLVS. 

The  anthrax  bacillus  is  a  straight  rod  with  ends  slightly  concave. 
It  can  not  grow  without  the  presence  of  air,  but  will  grow  in  temper- 
atures ranging  from  55*^  to  lOC"^  F.  It  is  not  capable  of  motion.  It 
measures  4  to  6  fi  in  length  and  about  1  fi  in  breadth.  The  bacilli  mul- 
tiply by  fission,  or  dividing  into  two,  or  they  may  multiply  much  as 
com  does  by  the  formation  of  seeds  or  spores,  which  sprout  and  pro- 
duce a  new  anthrax  plant  when  placed  und^r  suitable  conditions. 
This  simile  may  be  carried  further,  for,  like  a  tender  blade  of  com, 
the  anthrax  plant  or  bacillus  may  be  destroyed  very  easily  by  the 
application  of  heat  or  cold,  but  the  seed  or  spore  will  resist  consider- 
able heat  and  is  unaffected  by  freezing,  still  retaining  its  virulence  in 
spite  of  being  subjected  to  either  temperature. 

When  cultivated  artificially  and  grown  in  the  laboratory,  a  luxu- 
riant growth  may  be  obtained  by  planting  upon  any  of  the  culture 
media  commonly  used  for  bacterial  growth.  The  organisms  grow 
rapidly  and  produce  dense,  thick  clumps  on  potato,  gelatin,  agar,  or 
other  solid  material.  They  grow  with  equal  readiness  in  fluid  media 
such  as  beef  broth,  milk,  etc.,  but  will  not  produce  spores  while  grow- 
ing in  media  of  this  character,  as  spores  can  not  develop  except  in  the 
presence  of  free  air  or  oxygen. 

KETHODS  OF  COMBATDTa  nTFECTIOVS  DISEASES. 

Whenever  attempts  are  made  to  control  or  suppress  an  infectious 
disease  a  thorough  study  of  its  character  must  be  made,  as  the  meas- 
ures to  be  applied  will  very  largely  depend  upon  the  results  of  such 
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investigation.  Take  foot-and-mouth  disease,  for  instance.  This  has 
become  so  firmly  established  in  the  flocks  and  herds  of  certam  Euro- 
pean countries,  especially  in  the  southeastern  portion,  that  it  is  c<mi- 
sidered  almost  an  endemic,  and  while  the  stock  owners  are  constantly 
trying  to  suppress  the  disease,  they  never  go  at  it  with  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  its  complete  eradication.  But  in  this  country  the 
(rircumstances  are  very  different.  Here  the  outbreaks  have  only 
occurred  after  long  intervals,  and  in  every  instance,  save  one,  have 
been  traceable  to  some  definite  source.  The  number  of  animals 
attacked  in  each  outbreak  has  been  comparatively  small.  Hence,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  transmission  of  the  infection,  not  alone  by  sick 
animals,  but  by  men,  dogs,  or  chickens  that  may  chance  to  come  in 
contact  with  infected  cattle  or  stables,  any  dallying,  experimental 
measures  must  not  be  considered  for  a  moment ;  and,  taking  this  view 
of  the  matter,  the  immediate  slaughter  of  all  infected  and  exposed 
susceptible  animals  has  been  insisted  upon  each  time  that  the  disease 
has  appeared  within  the  borders  of  this  country. 

How  very  different  is  the  method  of  dealing  with  Texas  fever.  But 
these  differences  of  treatment  are  only  such  as  are  demanded  by  the 
differences  in  the  characters  of  the  two  infections.  Texas  fever  is 
known  to  be  dependent  for  its  origin  upon  the  bite  of  an  infected 
cattle  tick,  by  means  of  which  the  minute  parasite  which  destroys 
the  blood  cells  of  its  victims  gains  entrance  to  the  circulatory  system, 
and  multiplying  rapidly  breaks  down  so  many  blood  corpuscles  that 
fatal  fever  quickly  results.  To  obviate  this  disease,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  keep  the  cattle  free  from  contact  with  infectious  ticks  or 
to  immunize  them  by  the  careful  application  of  blood  or  ticks  under 
proper  precautions.  Present  endeavors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  toward  the  suppression  of  Texas  fever  are  being  extended 
along  these  very  lines.  By  establishing  and  maintaining  the  Texas 
fever  quarantine  line,  it  is  preventing  southern  cattle  from  bringing 
dangerous  ticks  into  northern  pastures  where  their  presence  would 
quickly  act  as  a  scourge.  The  Bureau  is  also  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  removing  all  infectious  ticks  from  certain  regions 
of  the  South,  not  with  a  view  to  saving  the  cattle  of  these  regions 
from  death  from  Texas  fever,  because  they  have  become  immune  to 
that  disease,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  cattle  more  valuable 
than  they  are  at  present,  as  they  may  be  given  free  bills  of  health 
for  shipment  to  northern  points  and  northern  markets  just  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  shown  that  they  originate  in  tick-free  districts. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  contagious  diseases  which  terminate 
fatally  in  almost  every  case  of  attack.  For  these  no  treatment  ia 
attempted,  but  preventive  measures  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
assurance  that  further  spread  may  be  stopped.  Such  is  rabies. 
Once  the  disease  develops,  no  known  treatment  will  avail  to  save  the 
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patient's  life;  but  if  inoculative  treatment  is  applied  soon  after  the 
victim  is  bitten  by  the  rabid  dog  the  chances  for  recovery  are 
excellent. 

In  studies  of  the  various  infectious  diseases  it  has  been  found 
that  one  of  the  most  desirable  means  of  preventing  their  extension 
is  to  furnish  the  susceptible  and  exposed  animals  with  artificial  im- 
munity. This  is  the  case  with  tuberculosis,  blackleg,  anthrax,  rabies, 
hog  cholera,  Texas  fever,  and  the  like.  Many  animals  prove  to  be 
naturally  immime  to  these  diseases,  while  others  must  be  made  im- 
mune by  inoculation  with  suitably  prepared  materials  before  they  are 
able  successfully  to  withstand  attacks  from  the  specific  organisms 
which  cause  the  several  maladies. 

Educated  investigators  the  world  over  have  expended  a  vast 
amount  of  effort  and  study  in  attempts  to  discover  and  perfect  the 
most  effective  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  practicable  means  of 
immunizing  animals  against  the  more  destructive  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  Immense  amounts  of  money  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  advancement  of  these  researches,  both  from  governmental  sources 
and  from  gifts  of  private  wealth.  The  goal  sought  by  these  searchers 
along  lines  of  agricultural  interest  is  the  discovery  of  some  means 
by  which  immunity  may  be  conveyed  to  a  large  number  of  animals 
readUy  and  at  slight  expense. 

VACCDTATIOV  AS  A  PSEVEITTIVE. 

Satisfactory  immunity  is  readily  granted  to  cattle  at  the  present 
time  against  the  ravages  of  blackly  or  symptomatic  anthrax,  through 
the  injection  beneath  the  skin  of  the  susceptible  animal  of  some 
material  containing  the  living  but  weakened  germ  of  the  disease. 
The  amount  of  this  material  is  so  graduated  that  it  causes  the  prompt 
development  of  the  very  disease  that  is  being  guarded  against,  but 
only  in  a  mild  and  comparatively  harmless  degree.  There  is  con- 
siderable elevation  of  temperature,  and  there  may  even  be  limited 
tumor  formation,  but  only  in  the  rarest  cases  does  this  type  of  black- 
leg, that  has  been  intentionally  produced  by  inoculation,  progress  so 
far  that  the  animal  is  seriously  injured.  The  value  of  artificially 
produced  inununity  in  the  struggle  against  this  disease  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  losses  of  young  cattle  which  reached  from  16  to  20 
per  cent  in  certain  infected  localities  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
vaccine  treatment,  have  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  at  the 
present  time  where  vaccines  are  used. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  hard  and  fast  conclusions  can  not  be 
drawn  favoring  vaccination  against  anthrax  from  results  obtained  in 
the  suppression  of  blackleg  by  the  use  of  blackleg  vaccine.  But  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  dis- 
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eases  to  justify  considering  the  two  together.  They  are  so  similar 
that  for  many  years  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  two  mala- 
dies, but  all  cases  were  called  anthrax. 

The  successful  vaccination  of  cattle  against  either  of  these  two 
troubles  must  consist  in  giving  the  animal  that  is  to  be  safeguarded  a 
sufficiently  severe  attack  of  the  disease  that  is  feared  to  provide  the 
body  tissues  with  such  a  degree  of  resistance  that  no  germs  can  be 
taken  into  the  system  in  fatal  numbers  and  remain  to  find  lodgment 
and  nurture  there.  After  such  vaccination  the  animal  is  safely  pro- 
tected and  can  go  with  perfect  safety  into  fields  that  would  have 
proven  deadly  before  the  vaccination  was  performed. 

Just  how  this  immunity  is  obtained  is  still  an  open  question,  but  it 
is  very  manifest  that  the  attenuated  organism  is  able  by  its  growth 
to  affect  the  tissues  (some  say  the  animal  cells,  others  the  fluid  tissues) 
in  such  a  manner  that  virulent  organisms  of  the  variety  presented  in 
the  vaccine  can  not  possibly  thrive,  and  without  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  virulent  organisms  within  the  animal  tissues  there  can  be  no 
disease. 

Blackleg  vaccine  is  prepared  from  the  affected' muscle  of  an  animal 
dead  of  that  disease.  Anthrax  vaccine  is  produced  by  the  cultivation 
in  beef  broth  of  pure  cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli,  hence  may  be  manu- 
factured in  unlimited  quantities  without  having  recourse  to  any 
animal  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Starting  with  a  thrifty  culture  of  anthrax  bacilli  growing  in  a 
flask  of  bouillon,  Pasteur,  in  1881,  by  a  series  of  experiments  found 
that  subjecting  it  to  a  temperature  of  108.5®  F.  for  twelve  days  would 
so  lower  the  virulence  of  the  organisms  that  they  would  only  excep- 
tionally cause  death  when  injected  into  rabbits.  Continuing  the 
attenuation  by  subjecting  the  bacilli  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  for 
twelve  days  longer,  or  twenty-four  days  in  all,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  living  culture  of  anthrax  bacilli  that  had  lost 
its  power  for  killing  cattle,  sheep,  rabbits,  or  guinea  pigs,  although 
still  capable  of  killing  white  mice.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
practical  preparation  of  anthrax  vaccine,  for  he  soon  found  that  cattle 
or  sheep  when  inoculated  with  the  culture  of  twenty-four  days'  atten- 
uation would  survive  the  treatment  and  would  gain  a  very  material 
power  in  resisting  infection  from  inoculations  with  bacilli  of  a  high 
degree  of  virulence.  This  power  of  resistance  is  needed  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  injection  of  the  second  and  stronger  vaccine, 
which,  having  been  subjected  to  attenuating  heat  for  only  twelve 
days,  is  possessed  of  considerable  virulence. 

In  his  early  investigations  he  made  experiments  upon  a  flock  of  50 
sheep.  Half  of  these  were  vaccinated  with  his  attenuated  culture  of 
anthrax  bacilli.    Twelve  days  later  they  received  an  inoculation  with 
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stronger  vaccine,  and  forty  days  after  this  the  whole  flock  was  inocu- 
lated with  a  virulent  anthrax  culture.  Two  days  later  the  vaccinated 
animals  were  all  sound,  while  the  checks  were  all  dead. 

Following  this  striking  demonstration  by  Pasteur,  60,000  sheep 
and  6,000  cattle  were  at  once  treated  in  France.  The  following  year 
the  same  form  of  treatment  was  applied  to  270,000  sheep  and  to 
55,000  cattle.  Since  that  time  this  method  of  vaccinating  against 
anthrax  has  found  very  general  application  in  France  whenever  losses 
have  occurred,  making  it  evident  that  certain  fields  or  pastures  have 
become  infected  with  anthrax  bacilli.  As  a  result,  Nocard  and  Le- 
clainche  state  that  anthrax  has  disappeared  from  many  sections  in 
which  it  formerly  decimated  the  live  stock  and  that  the  medical 
doctors  at  the  same  time  reported  a  disappearance  of  malignant  pus- 
tules from  among  their  human  patients. 

Soon  after  this  method  of  immunization  by  the  use  of  attenuated 
cultures  had  become  suitably  tested  and  perfected  in  France,  steps 
were  taken  to  supply  vaccinating  material  to  other  countries,  and 
reports  of  its  successful  application  were  soon  received  from  Russia, 
South  America,  Australia,  and  other  lands. 

Other  investigators,  fearing  to  use  the  living  anthrax  bacillus,  even 
though  greatly  attenuated,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  senmi  that  should  possess  immunizing  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  attenuated  organism.  The  immunity  granted  by  serum  inocu- 
lations becomes  effective  very  quickly,  but  does  not  last  long  imless 
reinforced  by  the  addition  of  virulent  material  at  about  the  time 
that  the  serum  is  injected.  At  first  the  virulent  material  was  in- 
jected a  few  days  after  the  serum  had  been  applied,  but  the  latest 
recommendations  are  that  they  should  be  given  simultaneously; 
wherefore  it  is  now  customary  to  inject  immunizing  serum  into  one 
side  of  the  animal's  neck  and  virulent  serum  into  the  other  side  be- 
fore releasing  it. 

Very  interesting  facts  have  been  disclosed  through  the  efforts  of 
various  investigators  to  perfect  sera  for  immunizing  in  outbreaks  of 
anthrax.  It  is  well  known  that  a  very  small  amount  of  virulent 
blood  will  serve  to  convey  the  disease  from  an  anthrax  carcass  to  a 
healthy  animal.  A  fly  can  easily  carry  enough  on  his  proboscis  to 
kill  a  horse.  It  may  safely  be  admitted  that  a  single  drop  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  death  of  a  horse;  yet  Sobernheim  has,  by  means  of  re- 
peated injections,  using  cultures  gradually  increasing  in  virulence, 
produced  such  a  high  degree  of  immunity  in  a  horse  that  it  withstood 
the  injection  into  its  veins  of  500  c.  c  (about  17  fluid  ounces,  or  more 
than  a  pint)  of  the  most  virulent  anthrax  culture  obtainable.  This 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  word  "  immunity."  It  is  something  that 
this  horse  in  question  has  received  into  his  system  through  the  sev- 
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eral  inoculations  of  sera  that  enables  him  to  receive  unharmed  an 
injection  of  living  anthrax  fully  ten  thousand  times  as  large  as  the 
amount  that  would  have  sufficed  to  kill  him  previous  to  his  immu- 
nization. 

Another  peculiarity  discovered  by  investigators  along  these  lines 
is  that  a  culture  of  anthrax  bacilli  that  has  once  been  attenuated  can 
then  be  cultivated  indefinitely  without  ixecessarily  causing  any  altera- 
tion in  the  degree  of  its  virulence.  If  we  let  100  represent  the  viru- 
lence of  an  active,  fresh  culture,  and  10  the  degrees  of  virulence  in 
one  that  has  been  greatly  attenuated,  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
that  one  can  cultivate  the  attenuated  germs  for  many  generations 
without  causing  any  observable  alteration  from  this  virulence  rating 
of  10 ;  yet  it  only  requires  the  single  passage  of  this  material  through 
a  white  mouse  to  restore  its  virulence  at  once  to  approximately  100. 

In  this  country  the  Delta  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  most 
thoroughly  permeated  with  anthrax  infection.  The  losses  through 
anthrax  have  there  been  enormous,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  large 
number  of  valuable  mules  owned  and  worked  upon  the  sugar  planta- 
tions. Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple  has  for  years  been  engaged  in  fighting 
this  plague  in  Louisiana,  and  he  reports  as  follows  on  the  results  of 
preventive  inoculation: 

Perhaps  tbe  most  conyincing  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  method 
of  prevention  in  Louisiana  is  the  fact  that  those  localities  which  suffered  most 
from  yearly,  or  at  least  periodic,  epizootics  of  anthrax,  before  vaccinatloii 
became  so  generally  adopted,  have  experienced  the  past  summer  a  wonderfal 
degree  of  immunity  from  the  disease  which,  I  think,  we  must  attribute  to  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  lymph  is  now  almost  general  in  these  sections  and 
that  greater  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  more  careful  disposal  of  the  dead 
animal,  our  people  more  fully  appreciating  its  being  the  chief  source  from  which 
this  most  deadly  disease  is  spread. 

I  believe  we  are  gradually  solving  the  anthrax  problem  in  the  Pelican  State, 
and  the  progress  we  have  already  made  is,  I  think,  considerable  and  fairly 
satisfactory  when  we  take  into  account  the  erroneous  and  visionary  ideas  which 
prevailed  up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  most  potent  factors  in  causing  Its  spread. 

I  question  very  much  if  ten  years  ago  a  single  dose  of  preventive  vaccine 
was  used  or  an  anthrax  carcass  destroyed  as  a  sanitary  precaution  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  our  State.  To-day  there  are  probably  40,000  or  50,000 
doses  of  vaccine  used,  and  carcasses  are  being  much  more  carefully  looked  after, 
which  I  feel  indicates  some  progress  at  least. 

The  material  which  Doctor  Dalrymple  used  so  successfully  and 
which  called  forth  the  above  encouraging  report  was  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  Pasteur's  findings  and  consisted  of  a  double  inocula- 
tion with  attenuated  anthrax  cultures. 

In  carrying  out  tests  for  the  determination  of  the  reliability  of 
attenuated  living  cultures  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  suc- 
ceeded in  immunizing  test  animals  to  such  a  perfect  degree  that 
they  were  able  to  withstand  subcutaneous  injections  of  extremely 
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viralent  anthrax  cultures.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  burros,  and  a  mule 
were  subjected  to  these  fortifying  inoculations,  and  were  later  proven 
to  be  immune  to  anthrax.  The  first  injection  caused  but  slight  dis- 
turbance of  the  health  of  any  animal,  and  only  slight  elevation  of 
temperature.  The  second  injection  resulted  in  somewhat  higher 
temperatures,  and  in  a  few  cases  in  transient  indifference  to  feed. 
The  final  test  of  their  immunity  was  made  with  a  pure  culture  of 
anthrax  bacilli  of  the  highest  degree  of  virulence  obtainable.  The 
application  of  this  severe  test  soon  results  in  very  high  temperatures 
and  in  rather  general  refusal  of  feed  for  a  day  or  two;  but  this  test 
far  exceeded  in  severity  any  chance  for  infection  that  the  animals 
could  have  incurred  by  pasturing  over  infected  lands.  Pure  anthrax 
bacilli  were  forced  into  the  tissues  in  great  numbers,  and  the  ultimate 
survival  and  full  recovery  of  the  animals  after  this  severe  treatment 
offers  the  best  possible  argument  in  favor  of  preventive  inoculation 
in  all  cases  in  which  animals  are  positively  known  to  be  exposed  to 
contact  with  anthrax  bacilli  in  infected  stables  or  pastures. 

The  mateHal  used  in  vaccinating  against  anthrax  has  many  dan- 
gerous properties,  since  it  contains  living  anthrax  organisms;  hence 
it  should  never  be  used  except  in  regions  in  which  the  disease  has 
already  appeared,  and  it  should  be  used  only  by  qualified  veteri- 
narians, as  careless  handling  might  result  in  the  serious  extension  of 
the  very  disease  that  it  was  desired  to  eradicate.  Vaccines  for  this 
work  should  be  obtained  from  reliable  manufacturers,  as  the  use  of 
weakened  or  diluted  material  can  only  lead  to  disappointing  results. 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  vaccination  is  undertaken 
makes  considerable  difference  in  results,  for  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  toward  the  suppression  of  the  disease  in 
the  infected  plats  of  ground  during  the  winter  months. 

OTHEB  FBEVEHTIVE  KEAS1TSES. 

In  future  attempts  to  eradicate  anthrax  from  infected  districts 
preventive  inoculation  will  undoubtedly  play  a  very  important  part. 
But  there  are  many  other  steps  which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  addition  to  the  vaccination.  Infected  areas  should  be  thor- 
oughly drained  and  kept  under  cultivation  for  some  time  before 
attempts  are  made  to  pasture  stock  upon  them.  Sunlight  greatly 
hinders  the  development  of  anthrax  bacilli,  and  the  repeated  stirring 
of  the  soil  favors  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

The  complete  destruction  of  all  anthrax  carcasses  is  also  a  very 
important  matter.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  burning,  but  as  this 
method  of  disposal  is  impractical  in  many  localities,  deep  burial  may 
be  practiced  instead.  Covering  the  carcasses  within  their  graves  with 
quicklime  adds  another  valuable  precaution  against  further  disseml- 
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nation  of  the  infection.  No  animal  dying  from  anthrax  should  ever 
be  skinned  or  cut  open,  as  the  blood  from  such  sources  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  means  of  spreading  the  infection,  being  charged 
while  in  the  animal  with  great  numbers  of  bacilli,  which  quickly  turn 
into  spores  as  soon  as  spread  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
All  discharges  from  the  body  openings  should  also  be  burned  or 
buried  deeply,  as  these  are  frequently  of  a  virulent  character. 

One  of  the  most  common  obstacles  to  sanitary  police  control  of  out- 
breaks of  anthrax  is  the  opposition  of  the  owners  of  the  affected  ani- 
mals to  any  regulation  which  requires  them  to  dispose  in  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  manner  the  cadavers  of  animals  dying  from  the  disease. 
Many  localities  have  failed  to  secure  legal  enactments  demanding 
suitable  destruction  of  infectious  carcasses,  and  others  which  have 
laws  upon  their  statute  books  have  an  opposing  public  opinion  that 
largely  nullifies  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law,  with  the  result 
that  carcasses  filled  with  deadly  material  are  allowed  to  lie  about  in 
the  fields  to  be  scattered  by  prowling  dogs  or  birds;  or  they  may  be 
dragged  to  the  nearest  stream  and  thrown  into  the  water,'  only  to  be 
floated  along  bearing  their  infection  to  neighboring  properties.  A 
little  practical  application  of  the  golden  rule  by  interested  stockmen 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  not  only  prove  beneficial  to  their 
neighbors,  but  the  benefits  would  be  felt  upon  their  own  properties 
in  later  seasons.  It  is  imperative  that  all  carcasses  of  animals  dying 
from  anthrax  should  be  safely  burned  or  buried  if  the  eradication  of 
the  infection  is  ever  to  be  reached. 

There  are  some  encouraging  features  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
outbreaks  of  anthrax.  One  of  these  is  the  limitation  of  the  infection 
to  certain  restricted  areas.  Another  is  that  the  disease  does  not  sweep 
across  a  whole  State  in  a  few  days,  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
inclined  to  do.  A  third  is  that  drainage  of  the  infected  parcels  of 
ground  usually  removes  the  danger.  So  let  those  who  have  suffered 
losses  of  stock  from  anthrax  take  courage  and  resolve  to  ward  it  off 
in  the  future  by  fencing,  draining,  and  plowing  infected  plats,  by 
burning  or  burying  deeply  all  infected  carcasses,  and  by  the  vaccina- 
tion of  the  healthy  animals  that  are  unavoidably  exposed.  Such 
methods  will  lessen  the  losses  and  cause  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  plague. 


[A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  distributioo 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.] 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Wdshington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1911. 
Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend 
for  pubhcation  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin,  a  manuscript  entitled  ** Spray- 
ing Peaches  for  the  Control  of  Brown-Rot,  Scab,  and  Curculio/'  by 
W.  M.  Scott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  A.  L.  Quaintance, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

The  loss  to  the  peach  growers  of  the  United  States  from  brown-rot, 
scab,  and  curculio  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  until 
recently  there  has  been  no  effective  means  of  preventing  this  great 
shrinkage.  Experiments  conducted  by  this  department  during  the 
past  four  years,  however,  have  abundantly  demonstrated  that  these 
troubles  can  be  thoroughly  controlled  at  a  small  cost.  The  results 
of  experiments  and  demonstrations  conducted  during  1910  and 
instructions  for  the  application  of  the  treatment  are  contained  in  the 
accompanying  manuscript. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  A.  Taylor, 

Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
L.  O.  Howard, 
Chief  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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B.  P.  1.-654. 

SPRAYING  PEACHES  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 
BROWN-ROT,  SCAB,  AND  CURCULIO. 


IHTEODUCTIOH. 

The  peach-growing  industry  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  has  become  a  very  important  one,  being  second  in  extent  among 
fruits  only  to  the  cultivation  of  the  apple.  According  to  the  1900 
census  there  were  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
is  subject  to  the  troubles  treated  in  this  bulletin,  approximately 
91,000,000  bearing  peach  trees.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
bearing  trees  has  increased  by.  perhaps  one-fourth,  making  a  possible 
total  of  113,750,000  trees.  Careful  estimates  indicate  that  the 
quantity  of  fruit  annually  harvested  by  peach  growers  in  this  terri- 
tory is  not  less  than  10,000,000  bushels.  Thus  the  crop  for  1910, 
although  an  unusually  large  one,  was  for  the  territory  mentioned, 
probably  not  less  than  12,000  000  bushels,  with  a  gross  valuation  of 
about  $12,000,000  to  $16,000,000. 

Although  many  insects  and  parasitic  fungi  occur  on  the  peach, 
comparatively  few  are  of  much  economic  importance.  Of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  peach,  the  brown-rot  (Sclerotinia  fradigena  (Pers.) 
Schrot.)  and  scab,  or  black-spot  (Cladosporium  carpophilum  Thtim.), 
are  responsible  for  practically  all  of  the  damage  to  the  fruit  crop  and 
the  insect  injury  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  attack  of  one 
sfjecies,  the  plum  curcuUo  (Conotrdchelus  nenuphar  Herbst.). 

The  brown-rot  probably  causes  more  loss  to  peach  growers  than  all 
x)ther  maladies  of  the  peach  combined,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
**yellows,"  which  kills  the  trees  outright.  In  the  South  the  brown- 
rot  often  causes  the  destruction  of  half  or  even  practically  all  of  the 
crop,  and  throughout  the  territory  under  consideration  the  annual 
shrinkage  in  yield  is  perhaps  25  to  35  per  cent  of  the  crop,  representing 
a  valuation  of  about  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  Although  the  brown- 
rot  is  always  present  in  the  peach  orchards  of  humid  sections,  causing 
a  rotting  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fruit,  it  becomes  notably 
destructive  only  under  certain  weather  conditions,  when  within  a 
period  of  10  days  or  two  weeks  it  will  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  result 
in  the  destruction  of  practically  the  entire  crop.    Such  disastrous 
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outbreaks  are  likely  to  occur  during  moist,  humid  weather  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen.  The  brilliant  prospects  of  the  orchardists  are 
thus  within  a  few  days  obHterated  as  if  ty  fire. 

The  peach  scab  is  the  only  other  destructive  disease  of  the  fruit  in 
the  eastern  United  States,  and,  while  it  does  not  occur  in  such  sud- 
den and  disastrous  outbreaks,  the  sum  total  of  the  injuries  caused 
by  it  are  very  important,  resulting  in  a  shrinkage  in  crop  values  of 
perhaps  $1,000,000  annually.  This  disease  occurs  all  over  humid 
America  where  the  peach  is  grown  and  is  especially  troublesome 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It  not  only  renders  much  of  the 
fruit  unfit  for  market,  but  so  mars  the  appearance  of  the  marketed 
fruit  as  to  reduce  its  value. 

The  plum  curculio  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  its  relation  to 
the  successful  production  of  the  peach  than  the  diseases  above  men- 
tioned. By  its  punctures  of  the  fruit  in  feeding  and  egg  laying  and 
the  injury  resulting  from  the  larvae,  or  grubs,  within  the  fruit  it  brings 
about  a  reduction  in  yield  of  a  valuation  amounting  to  perhaps  not 
less  than  $3,750,000  annually.  The  puncturing  of  the  fruit  also 
greatly  favors  the  brown-rot,  and  curculio  control  is  a  prime  essen- 
tial in  preventing  losses  from  this  malady.  Although  the  plum 
curculio  is  very  generally  distributed  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, it  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
During  years  of  full  fruit  crops  its  injuries  are  less  important,  sim- 
ply more  or  less  thinning  the  fruit;  but  when  the  crop  is  light  little 
fruit  may  escape  its  ravages. 

The  troubles  mentioned  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  peach-growing  industry,  and  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  especially  in  the  South,  has  become  more  and  more  hazardous. 
Practical  means  for  their  control  have,  therefore,  been  most  urgently 
needed,  and  much  attention  has  been  given  by  investigators  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  various  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  to  supply  this  want.  While  it  has  been  possible  by 
the  use  of  certain  sprays,  such  as  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green, 
to  effectively  reduce  these  troubles,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  fohage 
and  fruit  of  the  peach  has  practically  prevented  their  employment, 
and  the  peach  grower  has  been  almost  helpless  against  them.  A 
spray  effective  in  the  control  of  these  troubles  and  which  at  the  same 
time  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety  on  the  trees  and  fruit  has  been 
the  most  important  requirement  to  place  the  industry  on  a  reason- 
ably secure  foundation. 

Experiments  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry'  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  and  carried  out  under  varying  climatic  and  other 
conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  eastern  Ignited  States  have  estab- 
Ushed  beyond  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  self-boiled  lime- 
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sulphur  wash  for  the  control  of  the  fungous  troubles  mentioned. 
Earlier  experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  had  already 
shown  that  by  the  proper  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  the  curculio  could 
be  largely  controlled,  though  on  account  of  danger  of  foliage  injury 
its  use  had  not  been  unqualifiedly  recommended.  Cooperative 
experiments  between  the  two  bureaus  have  shown  that  the  fungicide 
and  arsenical  may  be  used  as  a  combined  spray  with  satisfactory 
results  in  controlling  these  troubles  and  without  injury  to  the  fruit 
and  foliage  of  the  peach.  Hence,  there  is  now  available  a  satisfactory 
method  for  the  control  of  these  three  serious  obstacles  to  successful 
peach  culture. 

In  the  following  pages  the  brown-rot,  peach  scab,  and  curculio  are 
treated  with  reference  to  their  occurrence  on  the  peach,  and  results 
are  given  of  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  their  control  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  during  1910.  The  writers  were  assisted  iii  this  work  by 
E.  L.  Jenne  and  E.  W.  Scott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  by 
Leslie  Pierce  and  G.  W.  Keitt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

BBOWH-BOT. 
NATUBE  AND  CAUSE  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Brown-rot  is  a  fungous  disease  which  affects  the  stone  fruits,  such 
as  the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry,  and  to  a  less  extent  some  of  the  pome 
fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince,  producing  a  so-called  rot 
of  the  fruit  and  blight  of  the  twigs.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  known 
to  botanists  as  Sclerotinia  fructigena  (Pers.)  Schrot.  Brown-rot  is 
the  common  name  usually  applied  to  the  disease,  but  monilia,  the 
generic  name  of  the  imperfect  stage  of  the  fungus,  is  often  used  by 
some  of  the  older  fruit  growers. 

The  disease  appears  on  the  fruit  as  a  small  circular  brown  spot, 
which  under  moist,  warm  conditions  enlarges  rapidly,  soon  involv- 
ing the  entire  fruit  in  decay  (fig.  1).  The  spots  do  not  usually 
become  sunken,  and  the  fruit  remains  plump  until  almost  entirely 
decayed.  The  fungus  growing  in  the  tissues  of  the  fruit  breaks 
through  the  skin,  forming  small,  grayish  tufts  of  spore-bearing 
threads.  These  tufts,  although  few  on  young  spots,  soon  become  so 
numerous  as  to  give  the  diseased  area  a  grayish,  moldy  appearance, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  term  ^*  peach  mold^*  sometimes  appUed 
to  the  disease.  The  spores  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
by  these  fungous  tufts  are  blown  by  the  wind  and  carried  by  insects 
and  birds  from  fruit  to  fruit,  tree  to  tree,  and  orchard  to  orchard. 
Finding  lodgment  on  the  fruit  under  favorable  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture,   these  spores  germinate,   producing  a  fungous 
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growth,  which  ramifies  and  kills  the  tissues.  These  dead  tissues  turn 
brown,  and  the  fungus  breaks  tlu'ough  the  surface,  producing  another 
crop  of  spores.  The  process  is  very  rapid,  only  a  few  days  interven- 
ing between  one  generation  of  spores  and  another. 

DAMAGE  TO  THE   PEACH. 

Although  the  young  fruits  soon  after  the  petals  are  shed  may 
become  affected,  as  a  rule  no  marked  outbreak  occurs  until  the  fruit 
is  half  grown  or  larger,  and  the  greatest  destruction  is  wrought  at 
harvest  time.  The  fruit  crop  may  reach  maturity  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  yet  be  destroyed  before  it  can  be  picked.  Moreover,  the 
fruit  may  become  affected  in  transit  or  after  reaching  the  market. 
It  is  no  uncommon  experience  among  peach  growers  to  have  a  car- 
load of  peaches  leave  the  orchard  in  apparently  good  condition  and 


Fio.  1.— Peaches  entirely  destroyed  by  brown-rot,  showing  gray  masses  of  spores  of  the  fUngus. 

arrive  on  the  market  specked  and  practically  worthless,  owing  to  the 
brown-rot  fungus.  Tlirough  handUng  by  pickers  and  packers  some 
fruit  in  every  package  may  become  contaminated  with  spores  from 
a  few  diseased  fruits  in  the  orchard.  Enough  moisture  usuaUy 
develops  in  the  car  to  germinate  the  spores,  and  if  the  refrigeration 
is  poor  the  fruit  is  hkely  to  go  down  in  partial  or  total  decay  before 
reaching  the  consumer. 

The  fungus  also  attacks  the  blossoms  and  extends  from  these  into 
the  fruit-bearing  twigs,  often  girdling  them.  In  a  wet  spring  the 
fruit  crop  may  thus  be  materially  reduced,  although  this  form  of 
attack  is  only  occasionally  serious.     In  like  manner  the  fungus  may 
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extend  from  diseased  fruits  into  the  twigs.  Following  an  outbreak 
of  brown-rot  on  the  fruit,  these  twig  infections  may  become  so  severe 
as  to  give  the  trees  a  blighted  appearance. 

WINTER   STAGE   AND   SOUItCE   OF  INFECTION. 

The  affected  fruits  largely  drop  to  the  ground,  although  many  of 
them  hang  on  the  trees  for  months.  They  become  dried  and  shriv- 
eled, and  at  this  stage  are  known  as  brown-rot  mummies.  The  fun- 
gus passes  the  winter  in  these  mummies,  wliich  form  the  cliief  source 
of  infection  for  the  new  fruit  crop.  When  moistened  l)y  spring  rains, 
the  mummified  fruits  on  the  trees  and  on  the  ground  become  cov- 
ered with  fruiting  tufts  of  the  fungus,  producing  countless  numbers 
of  spores. 

After  18  months,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  winter,  about  the 
time  peach  trees  are  in  bloom,  there  arise  from  the  mummies  on  the 
ground,  partly  or  entirely  covered  with  soil,  fruiting  bodies  repre- 
senting the  perfect  stage  of  the  fungus.  These  are  dark-brown 
somewhat  bell-shaped  disks,  resembling  toadstools.  In  them  are 
produced  an  abundance  of  ascospores,  which  rise  in  the  air  and  are 
wafted  by  the  wind.  These,  as  well  as  the  summer  spores  (conidia), 
serve  to  infect  the  blossoms  and  young  fruits.  Tlie  propagation  of 
the  fungus  being  thus  so  abundantly  provided  for,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  crop  of  fruit  may  be  destroyed  without  much  warning. 

INFLUENCE   OF  THE   WEATHER  AND  INSECTS. 

In  sections  where  the  brown-rot  is  prevalent  the  spores  are  prac- 
tically omnipresent,  and  only  favorable  conditions  for  their  genni- 
nation  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  fungus  are  required  to  start  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease.  The  most  important  factor  is  excessive 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rain,  which  not  only  favors  the  production 
and  germination  of  the  spores  and  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  but  ren- 
ders the  fruit  soft  and  watery,  and  therefore  more  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  High  temperatures  also  favor  the  disease,  although  the  fun- 
gus grows  readily  in  mild  summer  temperatures.  Prolonged  cloudy 
weather  with  frequent  light  showers  is  more  dangerous  than  a  hard 
rain  followed  by  clearing.  Warm,  muggy  weather,  when  the  fruit  is 
maturing,  is  often  disastrous  to  the  crop. 

Insects,  especially  the  curculio  and  certain  plant  bugs,  play  an 
important  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  spores  and  the  infection  of 
the  fruit.  Although  the  fungus  under  favorable  conditions  is  appar- 
ently able  to  pass  readily  through  the  unbroken  skin  of  the  fruit,  it 
is  greatly  aided  by  insect  abrasions.  In  the  process  of  feeding  and 
egg  laying,  the  curcuUo  punctures  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  opening  the 
way  for  the  fungus  and  in  many  cases  perhaps  actually  inserting  the 
spores.  This  insect  may  render  spraying  for  brown-rot  partially 
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ineffective  by  breaking  the  sprayed  skin  of  the  fruit,  thus  exposing 
the  flesh  to  attack.  In  the  treatment  of  the  disease  it  is,  therefore, 
important  to  combine  an  insecticide  with  the  fungicide  so  as  to  destroy 
the  beetles. 

TBEATMENT. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industr^^  during 
the  past  four  years  have  shown  conclusively  that  this  disease  can  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture.* 

A  schedule  of  appUcations  for  the  combined  treatment  of  brown- 
rot,  scab,  and  curcuUo  is  given  on  pages  38-40  of  this  bulletin. 

PEACH   SCAB. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Of  the  diseases  affecting  the  fruit  of  the  peach,  scab  is  second  only 
to  brown-rot  in  economic  importance;  in  fact,  it  is  more  destructive 


Fia.  2.~Peach  scab  on  Elberta  peaches,  showing  spots  and  cracks  caused  by  the  disease. 

than  brown-rot  in  some  of  the  mountain  districts.  It  dwarfs  the 
fruit  and  causes  premature  dropping,  thereby  reducing  the  yield;  it 
ruptures  the  skin,  opening  the  way  for  brown-rot  attacks;  and  it  mars 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  thus  lowering  the  grade  and  reducing  its 
market  value.  The  disease  is  common  wherever  peaches  are  grown 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  scarcely  an  orchard  being  entirely  free 
from  it.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  a  dry  season,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  fruit  may  become  affected  and  with  only  a  few  small 
harmless  spots",  while  in  other  cases  the  entire  crop  may  become  so 
badly  affected  as  to  be  unmarketable.     If  the  loss  in  the  orchard 

I  Circulars  1  and  27  and  Bulletin  174,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
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and  the  reduction  in  market  value  are  both  considered,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  peach  crop  in 
the  eastern  United  States  is  caused  by  peach  scab. 

THE  NATTJBE  AND  CAUSE   OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  name  commonly  applied  to  this  disease  is  ''peach  scab/'  but 
it  is  also  known  as  '* black  spot''  and  '* freckles"  and  in  some  districts 
it  is  often  improperly  called  "mildew.''  It  is  caused  by  the  fungus 
Cladosporium  carpophilum  Thiim.,  which  grows  in  the  skin  of  the 
fruit,  producing  small,  circular  dark-brown  spots.  When  numerous, 
these  spots  give  the  fruit  a  smutty  or  blackened  appearance  and 
cause  the  skin  to  crack  (fig.  2).  Fruit  badly  affected  does  not  reach 
normal  size  and  often  drops  prematurely. 

The  fungus  also  attacks  the  twigs,  producing  brown  spots,  in  which 
it  i)asses  the  winter.     These  spots  are  very  common  in  peach  orchards^ 


Pia.  3.— Two  adult  curculios  on  a  young  peach.    (Considerably  enlarged.) 

but  they  apparently  do  little  damage  to  the  twigs.  During  the 
spring  or  early  summer  the  fungus  growing  in  the  spots  produces 
olive-brown  spores  which  serve  to  infect  the  young  peaches.  Simi- 
lar  spores  are  also  produced  on  the  fruit  spots. 

THE   SUSCEPTIBILITY  OF  VARIETIES. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  varieties  as  to  their  suscepti- 
bility to  peach  scab.  In  general,  the  late  varieties  are  much  more 
susceptible  than  the  early  varieties.     This  is  due,  in  part  at  least, 
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to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  of  the  late-maturing  varieties  is  exposed  to 
infection  over  a  longer  period  and  the  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  is  greater.  Of  the  commercial  varieties,  the 
Heath  is  perhaps  the  most  susceptible;  in  fact,  the  disease  has  almost 
prohibited  the  growing  of  this  variety  except  in  a  small  way.  The 
Bilyeu  variety  is  also  badly  affected  and  the  disease  has  restricted 
its  culture  to  high,  well-drained  locations.  The  Salway,  Smock, 
and  most  of  the  other  varieties  that  ripen  after  the  Elberta  usually 


FiQ.  4.— Deformed  ripe  peaches  resulting  from  feeding  and  egg-laying  punctures. 

suffer  rather  severely  from  this  disease,  while  the  Elberta  may  be 
considered  somewhat  less  affected,  although  the  crop  of  this  variety 
often  becomes  badly  diseased.  The  varieties  that  ripen  earlier  than 
Elberta  are  as  a  rule  only  slightl}'  or  moderately  affected.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Carman,  Hiley,  Champion,  and  Belle.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Mountain  Kose  and  Early  Rivers  are  quite  suscepti- 
ble to  the  disease. 

TREATMENT. 

The  development  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  as  a  fungi- 
cide has  made  possible  the  control  of  the  scab  without  injury  to  the 
fruit  or  foUage.     The  injury  produced  by  this  disease  may  be  almost 
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entirely  prevented  at  a  small  cost.  This  has  been  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated through  experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.*  The  schedule  of  ap- 
plications for  the  control  of  this  disease,  together  with  the  brown-rot 
and  curculio,  is  given  on  pages  38-40  of  this  bulletin. 

THE    PLUM    CURCITIIO. 

WHAT  THE   CXJItCTJIilO  IS. 

The  curculio  is  a  small  snout  beetle  of  the  family  OurcuHonidie, 
which  contains  many  species  of  economic  importance.     The  adult 


Fia.  5.— Peaches  showing  the  exudation  of  gum  from  curculio  punctures. 

insects  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but  will  average  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  Figure  3  illustrates  two  beetles  on  a  newly  set 
peach,  all  considerably  enlarged.  In  the  course  of  its  growth  the  insect 
passes  through  four  stages,  namely,  the  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  adult. 
The  larva,  or  grub,  is  the  small  whitish  worm  frequently  found  in 
ripe  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  and  is  well  known  to  lovers  of 
these  fruits. 

There  are  many  common  names  for  this  insect,  sucli  as  the  *'plum 
curculio,^'  ''plum  w^eevil,^'  ''peach  curcuUo,^^  "peach  worm,^'  ''fruit 

t  circulars  1  and  27  and  Bulletin  174,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Pept.  of  Agriculture. 
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weevil/'  ''little  Turk/'  ''curculio/'  etc.  The  name  here  used,  how- 
ever, Is  perhaps  best  fixed  in  hterature  on  economic  entomology  and 
has  been  adopted  for  this  species  by  the  Ajnerican  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists. 

The  plum  curculio  is  a  native  American  insect  and  fed  originally, 
as  it  feeds  at  the  present  time,  on  wild  plums  and  other  wild  fruits, 
especially  Crataegus.  Its  injuries  were  noted  as  long  ago  as  1736, 
and  it  was  the  subject  of  an  extended  article  published  in  1804.     Our 

early  horticultural  litera- 
ture abounds  with  refer- 
ences to  its  depredations, 
especially  to  plums,  wliich 
were  apparently  grown 
with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 

So  far  as  is  kno^Ti,  the 
plum  curculio  is  still  con- 
fined to  North  America, 
ranging  from  southern 
Canada  south  to  Florida 
and  Texas  and  west  to 
about  the  one  hundredth 
meridian.  It  appears  to 
be  restricted  in  its  west- 
ward spread  by  the  more 
arid  climate  of  the  Great 

Fig.  0.-Peach  Infested  ^vlth  curcuUo  larva,  or  grub.  P'^ius  region.      It  is  prob- 

ably present  throughout 
its  entire  area  of  distribution,  but  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  States. 

POOD  PLANTS  AND  CHABACTEB  OF  INJXJBY. 

Practically  all  stone  and  pome  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  plums,  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  etc.,  are  used  by  the  curculio 
for  feeding  and  egg-laying  purposes.  Injury  is  done  by  both  the 
adult  and  larva.  The  former  punctures  the  fruit  in  feeding  and  in 
egg  laying,  and  the  grubs  Uve  within  the  fruit  and  spoil  it  for  market 
or  other  purposes.  The  character  and  extent  of  injury  vary  \vith 
different  fruits,  and  while  the  present  paper  deals  with  the  insect  as 
an  enemy  of  the  peach  the  statements  here  made  are  fairly  applicable 
to  other  stone  fruits,  such  as  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  nectarines. 
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Most  of  the  peaches  punctured  while  small  soon  fall  from  the 
effect  of  the  injury  or  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  developing 
grubs.  After  a  peach  is  of  some  size,  about  one  third  grown,  most  of 
the  larv»  apparently  are  unable  to  develop  successfully  in  it,  owing 
to  its  vigorous  growth.  There  is  a  considerable  period,  therefore, 
when  the  curculio  is  able  to  inflict  but  little  damage  to  vigorous- 
growing  peaches,  though  the  fruit  may  be  more  or  less  scarred  by 
the  feeding  and  egg  punctures,  from  which  gum  may  exude,  espe- 
cially during  moist  weather  (figs.  4  and  5).  As  stated  elsewhere, 
these  punctures  and  the  exudation  of  gum  greatly  favor  the  brown- 
rot,  forming  a  nidus  for  spores  of  the  fungus  and  furnishing  an  easy 
point  of  infection.  After  the  period  of  rapid  growth  of  peaches  has 
passed  and  the  ripening  process  has  begun,  the  curcuUo  larva  is  able  to 
develop  readily  in  the  fruit  and,  as  the  beetles  are  still  ovipositing 
when  early  and  midsummer  varieties  are  ripening,  wormy  ripe 
peaches  are  often  to  be  noted  at  picking  time.  The  loss  caused  by 
worminess  of  fruit  (fig.  6),  while  often  quite  important,  is  perhaps* 
less  so  than  that  resulting  from  the  ** stings"  which  deform  and  scar 
the  fruit.  Wormy  fruit  and  that  which  is  scarred  to  any  extent 
ripen  prematurely,  as  a  rule,  and  in  untreated  orchards  may  consti- 
tute a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop. 

LIFE  HISTOBY  AND  HABFTS. 

How  the  curculio  passes  the  winter. — The  curcuUo  passes  the  winter 
in  the  adult  or  beetle  stage  under  trash  in  orchards,  along  fences, 
terraces,  etc.,  but  especially  in  woods  adjacent  to  orchards.  The 
beetles  come  out  of  hibernation  in  the  spring  at  about  the  blooming 
period  of  the  peach,  feeding  at  first  upon  the  buds  and  foliage  and 
later  also  upon  the  fruit. 

Occurrence  in  orchards. — The  invasion  by  the  beetles  of  orchards  in 
spring  and  the  effect  on  their  abundance  of  neighboring  woods  have 
been  several  times  investigated.  Much  may  be  done  to  reduce  their 
number  by  keeping  the  orchards  and  surroundings  free  from  trash. 
Where  practicable,  it  will  be  desirable  to  bum  over  in  early  spring 
woods  adjacent  to  orchards  in  order  to  destroy  the  beetles  hiber- 
nating there.  Jarring  records  of  considerable  areas  of  peach  or- 
chards have  been  made  which  show  the  occurrence  of  the  curcuUo 
first  in  large  numbers  adjacent  to  woods,  terraces,  or  other  favoring 
places.  Table  I  shows  the  results  of  a  jarring  record  made  by 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Scott  and  E.  L.  Jenne,  at  Bamesville,  Ga.,  during  1910. 
Figure  7  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  with  respect  to 
their  surroundings. 
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Considering  the  results  of  the  jarring  records  for  the  individual 
rows,  the  influence  of  the  woods  is  very  evident.  A  total  of  476 
beetles  was  taken  from  rows  1  and  2,  adjacent  to  woods,  up  to  March 
23,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  61  beetles  from  the  remaining  eight 
rows.  Fifteen  days  after  the  emergence  from  hibernation  of  the 
beetles  began,  namely,  by  March  25,  their  diffusion  had  become  quite 
general  all  over  the  orchard,  though  the  first  one  or  two  rows  always 
showed  on  a  given  date  a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  any 
other  row.  During  the  season  a  total  of  3,197  beetles  was  taken 
from  row  1,  or  42.64  per  cent  of  all  captured.  The  first  three  rows 
adjacent  to  the  woods  gave  for  the  season  4,813  beetles,  or  64.19  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  entire  plat.  Between  rows  9  and  10,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  there  was  a  terrace  covered  with  grass  and 
trash,  and  its  influence  on  the  abundance  of  the  insects  is  also  to  be 
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Fig.  7.— Plan  of  a  block  of  peach  trees  jarred  for  the  curcullo,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  trees. 

noted,  more  individuals  being  taken  on  these  respective  rows  than 
from  any  one  of  the  rows  4  to  8,  inclusive. 

The  Georgia  record  also  shows  that  beetles  were  out  in  maximum 
numbers  from  March  25  to  April  3,  or  about  10  days  to  2  weeks 
after  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  During  this  period,  4,108  individuals 
were  captured,  or  54.79  per  cent  of  the  catch  for  the  season.  How- 
ever, during  all  of  May  and  June  the  beetles  were  fairly  abundant, 
but  they  diminished  perceptibly  during  July  and  August.  The 
increase  in  numbers,  evident  with  the  third  week  in  August,  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  appearance  of  beetles  developing  from  ripe  peaches 
or  those  of  a  second  generation,  for  the  development  of  which  some 
evidence  was  obtained  under  laboratory  conditions.  Apparently  all 
of  the  beetles  had  left  the  trees  for  hibernation  by  October  11,  as  after 
this  date  no  more  individuals  were  captured. 
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Table  I. — Jarring  record  for  the  plum  curculio  on  the  peach,  Bametville,  Oa.,  1910, 


Number  of  curculio  caught,  by 

rows  and  dates. 

Dates  of 

TotaL 

jarring. 

Rowl. 

Row  2. 

Row  3. 

Row  4. 

Row  5. 

Row  6. 

Row  7. 

Row  8. 

Row  9. 

Row  10. 

Mar.  10.... 

16 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

14.... 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

16.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18.... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

21.... 

15 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

23.... 

406 

27 

10 

6 

0 

6 

7 

1 

5 

15 

483 

25.... 

460 

140 

56 

45 

32 

13 

14 

15 

16 

49 

840 

28.... 

550 

125 

95 

58 

38 

33 

30 

33 

35 

74 

1,071 

30.... 

206 

77 

57 

36 

21 

24 

29 

21 

38 

54 

663 

Apr.     1.... 

186 

74 

54 

33 

18 

19 

23 

18 

54 

55 

534 

4.... 

92 

38 

45 

39 

32 

29 

37 

21 

45 

49 

427 

6.... 

93 

36 

38 

17 

10 

3 

2 

6 

10 

28 

243 

8.... 

71 

23 

21 

5 

3 

4 

3 

6 

9 

21 

166 

11.... 

54 

30 

16 

6 

9 

10 

13 

7 

7 

17 

169 

18.... 

34 

13 

14 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

6 

11 

95 

15.... 

31 

8 

8 

3 

0 

3 

3 

1 

3 

9 

69 

18.... 

22 

10 

8 

4 

3 

3 

5 

2 

5 

10 

72 

20.... 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

22.... 

9 

11 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

7 

8 

53 

25.... 

5 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

15 

27.... 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

16 

29.... 

23 

8 

9 

4 

o 

2 

2 

4 

10 

26 

90 

May    2.... 

41 

21 

13 

3 

7 

3 

7 

6 

10 

14 

125 

4.... 

33 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

15 

82 

6.... 

12 

3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

0 

2 

10 

13 

62 

9.... 

7 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

5 

29 

11.... 

39 

14 

3 

6 

4 

2 

8 

8 

9 

8 

101 

13.... 

13 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

6 

31 

16.... 

4 

1 

3 

0 

-       1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

18. . . . 

6 

1 

NO 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

4 

18 

20.... 

37 

11 

9 

5 

2 

4 

6 

4 

9 

11 

98 

23.... 

23 

6 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

12 

61 

25.... 

18 

2 

3 

4 

3 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 

41 

27.... 

15 

10 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

6 

49 

30.... 

17 

10 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

8 

7 

58 

June    1 

4 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

15 

4.... 

10 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

6 

5 

29 

7.... 

81 

46 

14 

7 

8 

7 

8 

8 

16 

80 

231 

9.... 

55 

14 

17 

10 

6 

3 

12 

11 

30 

31 

189 

11.... 

21 

11 

6 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

63 

14.... 

44 

17 

8 

2 

5 

6 

5 

8 

15 

17 

127 

16.... 

36 

25 

13 

7 

4 

4 

3 

4 

16 

19 

131 

18.... 

35 

21 

9 

8 

4 

7 

6 

5 

21 

6 

122 

20.... 

15 

6 

7 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

8 

8 

54 

22.... 

8 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

8 

34 

24.... 

16 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

8 

3 

49 

27.... 

16 

5 

5 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

8 

51 

29.... 

6 

7 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

29 

July     2.... 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

17 

5.... 

13 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

24 

8.... 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

16 

11.... 

4 

3 

1 

4              2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

5 

23 

25.... 

13 

5 

3 

3              2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

34 

29.... 

12 

C 

5 

3              0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

29 

Au;,'.    2... 

10 

2 

1 

1               1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

24 

5.... 

1 

3 

2 

0              0  j            0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

8.... 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0              0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Sept.   2.... 

65 

10 

4 

8 

1           1 

3 

0 

2 

25 

119 

5.... 

30 

13 

8 

3 

1                '' 

2 

0 

5 

8 

78 

10.... 

7 

1 

3           •  0 

1              0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

18 

12.... 

32 

3 

4  1            0 

4  1            1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

57 

16.... 

14 

4 

2              0 

1  '            0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

24 

23.... 

16 

5 

4               1 

2              0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

32 

27.... 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0              0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

30.... 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0              0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Oct.      4.... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0  ,            0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

7.... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0              0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

11.... 

13 

2 

1 

0 

2  '            0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

21 

15.... 

0 

0 

0              0              0  i            0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18.... 

0 

0 

•    0              0 

0  1            0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22... 

0 

0 

0             0 

0  j            0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total. 

3,197 

975 

641 

393 

2G9 

229 

275 

227 

503 

788 

7,497 
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Egg-laying  habits. — Peaches  are  less  suitable  for  the  egg-laying 
purposes  of  the  curculio  than  smooth-skinned  fruits,  such  as  plums, 
apples,  etc.    Observations  by  Mr.  Jenne  indicate  that  the  fuzz  may 
be  so  copious  on  young  peaches  as  to  prevent  the  puncturing  of  the 
skin  by  the  beetle.     He  observed  that  eggs  were  frequently  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  a  tubular  boring  excavated  down  in  the  fuzz  as  far 
as  the  skin  of  the  peach,  which  was  usually  scraped  somewhat,  later 
resulting  in  a  russet  spot  on  the  fruit.     In  older  fruit,  however,  the 
female  is  able  to  place  her  eggs  under  the  skin 
in  about  the  usual  manner.     In  ovipositing,  a 
hole  is  first  excavated  through  the  skin  and 
into  the  flesh,  about  as  deep  as  her  snout  will 
reach.    Turning  around,  an  egg  is  inserted  by 
means  of  the  ovipositor.     Once  more  turning 
around,  the  snout  is  used  to  push  the  egg  into 
the  egg  cavity  and  to  fill  it  with  bits  of  sur- 
rounding tissue.     The  next  step  is  to  cut  the 
characteristic  crescent  slit  at  one  side  of  the 
egg  cavity,  the  excavation  extending  hsick  un- 
der the  egg  to  prevent  its  being  crushed  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  fruit.     Egg  and  feeding 
punctures  on  a  newly  set  plum  are  shown  in 
figure  8,  much  enlarged. 

Period  of  oviposition  and  number  of  eggs 
laid. — Egg  laying  begins  as  soon  as  the  young 
fruit  is  of  sufficient  size  and  may  continue  for  several  months,  depend- 
ing upon  the  vitality  of  the  individual  beetles.  Most  of  the  eggs,  how- 
ever, are  laid  during  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  after  egg  laying  begins. 
Many  records  of  the  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  curculio  in  plums, 
peaches,  apples,  etc.,  have  been  made  in  different  localities.  Some 
of  these  data  are  shown  in  Table  II.  A  total  of  12,602  eggs  is  shown 
from  the  seven  localities. 

Table  II. — Combined  weekly  egg-laying  records  of  the  plum  curculio  for  various  localities 
and  the  percentage  of  eggs  deposited  within  twOy  four^  six,  and  eight  weeks  from  con- 
finement. 


FiQ.  8.— Egg  and  feeding  punctures 
of  the  curculio  on  a  young  plum. 


Num- 
ber of 
beetles 
ovipos- 
iting. 

Total  number  of  eggs  laid  each  week  by  all  beetles  of  the  resi>ective  localities. 

Locality. 

First 
week. 

Second 
week. 

Third 
week. 

Fourth 
week. 

Fifth 
week. 

Sixth 
week. 

Sev- 
enth 
week. 

Eighth 
week. 

For  re- 
main- 
der of 
period. 

College  Park,  Md.... 
Youngstown,  N.  Y . . 

North  East,  Fa 

Washington,  D.C... 
Myrtle,  Ga 

9 

1? 

4 

9 
29 
18 

4W 
192 

81 
232 

58 
254 

72 

7CX) 

m\ 

183 
213 
02 
300 
259 

414 
201 
197 
242 
41 
343 
329 

289 
ZU 
94 
153 
176 
673 
423 

192 
204 

54 
128 

60 
619 
229 

98 
140 

48 
108 

83 
545 

89 

46 
68 
18 
81 
48 
536 
13 

23 
d7 
66 
21 
40 
350 

153 
32 
46 
46 

130 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
Douglas,  Mich 

1,104 

Total 

87 

1,385 

1,963 

1,767 

2,042 

1,476 

1,111 

810 

537 

1,5U 
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Table  II. — Combined  weekly  egg-laying  records  of  the  plwn  eureulio  for  various  localities 
and  the  percentage  of  eggs  deposited  within  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  weeks  from  con- 
finement— Continued. 


Locality. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
of  eggs. 

Number  of  eggs  per  Individual. 

Percentage  of  total  eggs  deposited 
by  end  of— 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Second 
week. 

Fourth 
week. 

Sixth 
week. 

Eighth 
week. 

College  Park,  Md.... 
Youngstown.N.Y.. 

North  East.  Pa 

Washington,  D.C... 
Myrtle,  Ga 

2,471 
1,294 

787 
1,224 

688 
4,724 
1,414 

436 
257 
122 
557 
154 
388 
201 

62 
72 
48 
126 

1 

4 

25 

274.56 
161.75 

78.70 
306.00 

76.44 
162.97 

78.56 

50.83 
29.21 
33.55 
36.36 
17.44 
11.73 
23.41 

79.28 
62.83 
70.65 
68.63 
48.98 
33.23 
76.59 

91.02 
89.40 
83.48 
87.91 
68.31 
57.88 
99.08 

93.81 
97.53 
94.17 
96.24 
81.10 

Sifoam  Springs,  Ark. 
Douglas.  Mich. 

76.63 
100.00 

Total 

12,602 

Average  for  all 
locJSties 

144.86 

26.57 

66.79 

77.32 

88.01 

At  College  Park,  Md.,  the  greatest  number  deposited  by  any  one 
female  was  426  and  the  minimum  62,  with  an  average  of  274.56  eggs 
for  the  individuals  under  observation.  At  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  the 
maximum  is  257  and  the  minimum  72,  with  an  average  of  161.75 
eggs.  At  Washington,  D.  C,  under  laboratory  conditions,  a  single 
individual  deposited  557  eggs,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  records  thus 
far  obtained  for  this  insect;  the  lowest  number  deposited  was  126 
and  the  average  for  the  4  beetles  under  observation  was  306.  At 
Myrtle,  Ga.,  this  range  was  from  154  as  a  maximum  to  a  minimum  of 
1,  with  an  average  of  76.44  per  individual.  At  Siloam  Springs,  Ark., 
the  records  include  an  unusually  large  number  of  eggs,  namely, 
4,724,  from  29  beetles.  These  records  show  a  maximum  of  388  and  a 
minimum  of  4  eggs,  with  an  average  for  all  pairs  of  162.97  eggs.  At 
Douglas,  Mich.,  the  records  show  a  range  from  201  to  25,  with  an 
average  for  the  18  individuals  of  78.56  eggs.  The  final  average 
number  of  eggs  pcyr  female  for  all  localities  above  mentioned  is 
144.85,  with  a  range  of  from  1  to  557. 

As  shown  under  the  heading  '^Percentage  of  total  eggs  deposited 
by  end  of  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  week,''  the  proportion 
deposited  by  a  given  time  varies  for  the  different  localities.  There  is, 
however,  a  general  agreement  in  that  the  great  majority  of  the  eggs 
have  been  placed  by  the  end  of  eight  weeks.  Approximately,  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  eggs  are  deposited  during  the  first  two  weeks; 
one-half  have  been  deposited  by  the  close  of  the  first  month ;  three- 
fourths  within  six  weeks;  and  about  88  per  cent  of  the  total  within 
eight  weeks  after  the  oviposition  begins. 

Time  spent  in  the  fruit. — Records  of  the  time  spent  in  the  fruit  as 
the  egg  and  larva  have  been  determined  for  many  individuals  and  in 
various  localities,  including  Illinois,  District  of  Columbia,  western 
New  York,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan. 
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In  all  localities  the  majority  of  the  larvae  emerged  within  three 
weeks  after  the  eggs  were  laid,  and,  with  one  exception,  emergence 
had  practically  ceased  by  the  close  of  the  fourth  week. 

Time  spent  in  the  soil. — When  full  grown  the  larva  deserts  the  fruit 
and  burrows  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Practically  none  of  the 
larvae  go  deeper  than  3  inches  and  the  great  majority  penetrate  not 
more  than  2  inches.  A  small  cell  is  made  where  the  pupal  stage  is 
passed  and  where  transformation  to  the  adult  or  beetle  occurs. 
Some  days  are  spent  in  the  soil  by  the  larva  before  changing  to  the 
pupa,  and  the  newly  formed  adult  may  not  emerge  for  several  days 
or  even  weeks,  especially  if  the  ground  be  dry.  The  effect  of  a 
shower,  however,  is  to  bring  the  new-generation  beetles  out  in 
numbers. 

A  large  number  of  observations  have  also  been  made  on  the  length 
of  time  spent  in  the  soil  by  different  individuals,  including  a  total 
of  several  thousand  and  from  about  the  same  localities  as  already 
mentioned.  All  of  these  observations  go  to  show  that  comparatively 
few  insects  complete  their  underground  transformations  in  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  entering  the  soil  as  larvae.  In  from 
four  to  five  weeks,  however,  the  great  majority  of  the  beetles  are  out 
and  by  the  close  of  the  sixth  week  emergence  has  practically  ceased. 

Time  required  for  transformation  from  egg  to  adult. — The  average 
time  spent  in  the  fruit  for  the  numerous  localities  investigated 
proved  to  be  19.48  days,  and  the  average  time  spent  in  the  ground 
was  found  to  be  30.89  days,  giving  an  average  life-cycle  period  for 
the  insect  of  50.27  days. 

Complete  life-cycle  observations  were  also  made  on  a  total  of  597 
individuals  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  gave  a  final  average 
for  the  period  per  individual  of  50.71  days,  differing  only  a  fraction 
of  a  day  from  the  time  determined  in  an  essentially  different  manner. 
Approximately  50  days  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  average 
life-cycle  period  for  the  plum  curculio  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  range  though,  will  vary  considerably  and  as  actually  determined 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  records  was  from  37  to  58.45  days. 

Habits  of  beetles  from  emergence  until  hibernation. — After  emer- 
gence, beetles  of  the  new  generation  feed  upon  various  fruits  and 
plants  until  fall,  when  they  enter  hibernation  quarters,  appearing 
the  following  spring,  as  already  stated.  While  there  is  some  evidence 
to  indicate  that  there  may  be  a  small  second  generation  in  the  South, 
this  will  be  comparatively  insignificant  and  for  practical  purposes  the 
insect  produces  but  one  generation  annually.  The  beetles  which 
develop  one  summer  live  Over  the  following  winter,  ovipositing  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  gradually  die  off,  until  by  early  fall 
practically  all  of  them  have  disappeared.  The  life  of  the  more  hardy 
beetles  is  thus  seen  to  be  some  12  or  14  months 
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SESTTLTS    OFSPEATIVG    EXPEBIMEVTS   AVD    DEMOVSTBA- 
TIOVS  DITEIlfG  1910. 

During  the  season  of  1910  the  same  experiments  were  carried  out 
as  during  1909,  which  were  reported  in  Circular  120  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  in  Bulletin  174  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  in  addition  the  recommendations  given  in  these  publications 
were  put  in  effect  on  a  commercial  scale  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
for  growers.  During  1909  the  experiments  made  in  the  Hale  orchard 
at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  included  the  treatment  of  1,100  Elberta  trees 
for  the  control  of  peach  scab,  brown-rot,  and  curculio.  The  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  (8-8-50)  plus  2  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  was  used. 

This  combined  treatment  gave  the  following  results:  At  picking 
time  95.5  per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  the  sprayed  block  was  free  from 
brown-rot,  93.5  per  cent  free  from  scab,  and  72.5  per  cent  free  from 
curculio.  On  the  unsprayed  block  only  37  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was 
free  from  brown-rot,  1  per  cent  free  from  scab,  and  2.5  per  cent  free 
from  curculio  injury.  In  packing  the  fruit  for  market  it  was  found 
that  the  yield  of  merchantable  fruit  on  the  sprayed  block  was 
ten  times  as  great  as  from  the  unsprayed  block  containing  the  same 
number  of  trees. 

During  the  season  of  1910  neither  the  brown-rot  nor  the  plum 
curculio  was  so  abundant  in  Georgia  as  the  year  previous,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  blocks  was,  therefore, 
not  so  striking.  Nevertheless,  the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained 
fully  substantiated  the  conclusions  previously  reached  as  to  the  value 
of  spraying. 

The  work  in  Georgia  was  carried  out  at  Fort  Valley,  Bamesville,  and 
at  Baldwin.  At  Fort  Valley  a  block  of  1,064  nine-year-old  Elberta 
trees  was  treated  in  the  orchard  of  the  United  Orchard  Company. 
In  addition  to  numerous  experiments  planned  to  show  the  effect  of 
treatments  at  different  times  and  with  different  mixtures,  the  demon- 
stration treatment  was  put  in  effect  on  a  block  of  848  Elberta  trees, 
a  similar  number  being  left  unsprayed  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  trees  were  sprayed  (1)  as  the  calyxes  were  shedding,  April  1, 
with  2  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  3  pounds  of  lime  in  each  50  gal- 
lons of  water;  (2)  two  to  three  weeks  later,  April  19  and  20,  with 
8-8-50  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  2  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead; 
(3)  on  June  17,  about  a  month  before  the  fruit  ripened,  with  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  alone. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  treatments,  the  fruit  at  pick- 
ing time  (July  12  to  15)  was  gathered  from  68  trees  in  the  sprayed 
block  and  from  63  trees  in  the  unsprayed  block.     This  fruit  was 
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carefully  graded  into  ''merchantable"  and  ''culls/'  with  the  results 
shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  III.— ResulU 


of  demonstrcUion  spraying  in  the  peach  orchard  of  the  United  Orchard 
Company,  Fort  Valley y  Ga,,  1910. 


Plat. 


?  trees  (sprayed) 

)  trees  (not  sprayed) . 


Yield. 


Butkels. 

101 
92 


Merchant- 
able fruit. 


Percent. 
86.2 
54.6 


Culls. 


PercenL 
13.7 
46.4 


Fniitaf> 
feetedwith 
browiHot. 


Pereewi. 
5.3 
20.0 


It  will  be  noted  that  from  the  68  sprayed  trees  there  was  a  total 
yield  of  101  bushels,  of  which  86.2  per  cent  was  merchantable  and 
13.7  per  cent  was  culls.  On  the  unsprayed  block  of  63  trees  there 
was  a  total  yield  of  92  bushels  of  fruit,  of  which  54.6  per  cent  was 
merchantable  and  46.4  per  cent  was  culls,  a  gain  in  merchantable 
fruit  due  to  the  treatments  of  31.6  per  cent. 

In  the  orchard  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Bassett,  also  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  a 
block  of  700  seven-year-old  Elberta  trees  was  sprayed  as  a  demonstra- 
tion and  a  like  number  of  trees  left  unsprayed  for  comparison.  The 
trees  were  sprayed  as  the  calyxes  were  shedding,  April  5,  with  2 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each  60  gallons  of  water  and  again  on 
April  22  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  (8-8-50)  and  2  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  water,  this  block 
received  no  further  treatment.  On  July  7,  when  the  first  picking  of 
the  crop  was  being  made,  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  blocks  were 
carefully  examined  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  estimate  of  the 
results  of  the  treatment.  The  fruit  on  the  sprayed  block  was  highly 
colored  and  practically  free  from  scab,  brown-rot,  and  curculio. 
No  specimens  of  fruit  affected  with  these  troubles  could  be  found  in  a 
search  of  two  hours  throughout  the  block.  The  crop  was  decidedly 
heavier  on  the  sprayed  trees  than  on  the  unsprayed,  the  fruit  from  the 
latter  having  dropped  from  the  effect  of  these  combined  troubles.  In 
looking  over  the  unsprayed  block,  it  was  estimated  that  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  crop  had  been  destroyed  or  rendered  unmerchantable  by 
curculio,  brown-rot,  and  scab. 

In  the  operations  at  Bamesville,  Ga.,  the  same  plan  of  spraying 
was  carried  out  on  a  commercial  scale  in  two  different  orchards. 
The  improved  condition  of  the  fruit  on  the  sprayed  blocks  in  both  of 
these  orchards  was  a  matter  of  much  comment  by  the  fruit  growers 
in  that  section. 

Owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  curculio  and  the 
small  amount  of  brown-rot  in  these  orchards,  the  results  were  not  as 
well  marked  as  those  obtained  elsewhere.  The  peach  scab,  however, 
was  quite  abundant  on  the  unsprayed  fruit  and  practically  absent  on 
the  sprayed  blocks. 
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In  the  orchard  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Marshbum,  the  demonstration  treat- 
ment was  given  to  926  Elberta  trees,  212  trees  being  left  untreated 
for  comparison. 

From  the  sprayed  trees  the  yield  was  209  crates  of  extra  fancy 
fruit,  687  crates  of  fancy  fruit,  with  51  f  bushels,  or  96  crates,  of  culls, 
the  total  merchantable  fruit  being  92.02  per  cent. 

On  the  unsprayed  trees  the  yield  was  ISJ  crates  of  extra  fancy 
fruit,  135J  crates  of  fancy  fruit,  with  21 J  bushels,  or  28§  crates,  of 
culls,  the  percentage  merchantable  being  84.02. 

In  the  A.  O.  Murphy  orchard,  the  yield  from  485  sprayed  Elberta 
trees  was  211  crates  of  extra  fancy  fruit,  272  crates  of  fancy  fruit, 
with  68i  bushels,  or  91 J  crates,  of  culls,  the  total  percentage  mer- 
chantable being  84.09. 

On  the  110  unsprayed  Elbert  as  in  this  orchard  the  yield  was  8^ 
crates  of  extra  fancy  fruit,  109  crates  of  fancy  fruit,  and  45J  bushels, 
or  60J  crates,  of  culls,  the  percentage  merchantable  being  66.07. 

In  the  orchard  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Kitchen,  at  Baldwin,  Ga.,  experiments 
and  demonstrations  were  conducted  on  the  Carman,  Hiley,  Elberta, 
and  Summerour,  or  Atlanta,  varieties,  2,000  trees  in  all  being  treated 
and  a  similar  block  left  untreated.  The  trees  were  7  years  old  and 
bore  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  although  the  crop  was  rather  light  in  por- 
tions of  the  orchard.  The  Elberta  and  Summerour  varieties  were 
sprayed  (1)  as  the  calyxes  were  shedding,  April  7  and  8,  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water;  (2)  on  April  27  and  28,  with 
8-8-50  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  2  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead; 
and  (3)  on  June  17  and  18,  about  a  month  before  the  fruit  ripened, 
mth  8-8-50  self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  The  Carman  and  Hiley  varieties 
received  the  same  treatment,  with  the  omission  of  the  third  applica- 
tion. At  picking  time  the  fruit  from  5  to  11  sprayed  trees  and  a 
like  number  of  unsprayed  trees  in  each  variety  was  sorted  and  the 
results  are  shown  in  Table  IV.  \ 

Table  IV. — Results  from  spraying  the  Carman^  Hiley  y  Elberta^  and  Summerour  varieties 
of  peaches  at  BaldmUy  Ga.y  1910. 


Varieties  and  dates  of  spraying. 


Spraved: 

Cannan,  Apr.  7and27 

Hiley,  Apr.  7  and  27 

Elberta,  Apr.  7, 27,  and  June  17 .. 

Summerour,  Apr.7,27, and  June  17 
Unsprayed: 

Carman 

Hiley 

Elberta 

Summerour 


Total 
fruits. 


Fruit 
affected 

Willi 
brown- 
rot. 


Number. 
1,884 
1,446 
3,443 
4,360 

1,417 

739 

1,291 

5.308 


Per  cent. 

0.1 
.2 
.7 

9.3 

31.8 
28.1 
70.0 
54.8 


Fruit 

affected 

with 

scab. 


Per  cent. 
lo.9 
28.0 
41.4 
>7.7 

92.9 

99.4 

100.0 

>91.7 


Fruit 
badly 
affected 
with 
scab. 


Per  cent. 

0.00 

.00 

.03 


16.40 
19.00 
16.00 
72.60 


Merchant- 
able fruit. 


Percent. 

97.6 
96.3 
97.7 
82.6 

40.2 

51.5 

10.9 

7.5 


Culls. 


Percent. 
2.4 
3.7 
2.3 
17.4 

59.8 
48.5 
83.1 
92.5 


1  In  sorttng  this  variety,  fruits  that  showed  only  a  few  inconspicuous  spots  were  not  counted  as  scabby, 
while  all  the  affected  fruit  of  the  other  varieties  was  counted. 
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It  will  be  se^n  from  Table  IV  that  the  brown-rot  was  thoroughly 
controlled,  even  where  70  per  cent  of  the  unsprayed  fruit  rotted,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Elberta.  The  scab  was  also  held  down  so  that 
it  was  commercially  negligible.  The  Summerour  is  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  scab,  and  has  been  unprofitable  in  Mr.  Kitchen's  orchard 
on  account  of  this  disease.  On  the  unsprayed  trees  72.5  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  was  badly  affected  with  scab,  while  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  sprayed  fruit  was  badly  affected.  By  referring  to  the  column 
showing  the  percentage  of  merchantable  fruit  in  Table  IV  it  will  be 
seen  that  from  82.6  to  97.7  per  cent  of  the  sprayed  fruit  was  mer- 
chantable and  from  7.5  to  51.5  per  cent  of  the  unsprayed  fruit  was 
merchantable.  The  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  figures  rep- 
resents the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

In  Table  V  are  shown  the  results  from  12  sprayed  and  12  unsprayed 
Elberta  trees  in  the  same  orchard  and  given  the  same  treatment  as 
those  considered  in  Table  IV,  but  located  in  a  different  s^tion  of  the 
orchard.  The  fruit  was  picked  from  July  26  to  August  1  and  sorted  with 
reference  to  brown-rot,  scab,  and  curculio.  To  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  curculio  all  the  fruit  Was  sliced  into  several  pieces. 

Table  N .—Results  from  12  sprayed  and  12  unsprayed  Elberta  peach  trees  at  Baldwin,  Ga., 

1910. 


Plats. 

Total 
fruits. 

Fruit 
affect- 
ed with 

scab. 

Fruit 
badly 
affect- 
ed with 
scab. 

Fnilt 
affect- 
ed with 
brown- 
rot 

Fruit 
affect- 
ed with 
curcu- 
lio. 

Mer- 
chant- 
able 
fruit 

Culls. 

Sprayed 

No. 

6,197 

3,907 

P.et. 
39.26 
100.00 

P.ct. 
0.03 
0.29 

P.  a. 
0.90 
18.04 

P.cL 
13.15 
61.19 

P.cL 
97.61 
46.49 

P.CL 
2.39 

UnsDraved  

63.51 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  V  that  0.9  per  cent  of  the  sprayed  fruit 
was  affected  with  brown-rot,  39.26  per  cent  with  scab  (practically 
none  of  which  was  bad),  and  13.15  per  cent  with  curculio,  while  18.04 
per  cent  of  the  unsprayed  fruit  was  affected  with  brown-rot,  100  per 
cent  with  scab,  and  51.19  per  cent  with  curculio.  It  is  also  shown 
that  97.61  per  cent  of  the  sprayed  fruit  was  merchantable,  as  against 
46.49  per  cent  of  the  unsprayed  fruit.  Had  all  the  fruit  infested  with 
curculio  been  throwTi  out  the  percentage  of  merchantable  fruit  from 
both  the  sprayed  and  the  unspra^^ed  trees  would  not  have  been  quite 
so  high.  Much  of  the  infestation  consisted  of  young  worms  just" 
hatched,  and  in  such  cases  the  market  value  of  the  fruit  had  not  been 
materially  affected.  In  addition  to  these  12  trees  the  crop  from  a 
block  of  70  sprayed  and  70  unsprayed  Elberta  trees  was  sorted  and 
packed  for  the  market.  It  was  found  that  97.04  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
of  the  sprayed  block  was  merciiantable,  leaving  2.96  per  cent  as  culls. 
From  the  unsprayed  block  only  54.1 1  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  mer- 
chantable and  45. SO  per  cent  unmerchantable,  a  gain  of  42.93  per  cent. 

A  block  of  1,000  Summerour  trees,  which  is  a  late-maturing  vari- 
ety, ripening  at  BaldAnn  last  season,  August  27  to  31,  was  given 
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the  same  treatment  received  by  the  Elbertas.  In  order  to  deter- 
mme  the  commercial  results  the  crop  from  70  sprayed  trees  and  the 
same  number  of  unsprayed  trees  was  graded  at  the  packing  house. 
It  was  found  that  85  per  cent  of  the  sprayed  fruit  was  merchant- 
able, leaving  14.98  per  cent  unmerchantable.  Only  6.49  per  cent 
of  the  unsprayed  fruit  from  70  trees  was  merchantable,  93.51  per 
cent  being  totally  unfit  for  market.  This  shows  a  gain  from  spraying 
of  78.53  per  cent.  This  great  loss  was  due  to  the  combined  effect 
of  the  curculio,  brown-rot,  and  scab,  although  the  latter  was  the 
most  prominent  trouble.  These  commercial  results  show  conclu- 
sively that  even  under  severe  conditions  the  combination  treatment 
will  effectually  control  these  troubles. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  combination  treatment  for  these 
diseases  and  curcuUo  is  in  effect  a  compromise.  Considered  only 
from  the  insect  standpoint,  an  additional  appUcation  of  arsenate 
of  lead  would  be  desirable,  but  a  third  appUcation  of  the  poison 
is  as  a  rule  unsafe.  Nevertheless,  the  benefits  from  two  applications 
of  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  very  marked.  In  order  to  show  more 
in  detail  the  effect  of  two  such  treatments  on  the  curculio,  Table  VI 
is  presented,  showing  the  results  of  an  examination  for  curculio  in- 
festation of  the  dropped  fruits  during  the  season,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  trees  at  picking  time,  12  trees  in  the  sprayed  block  and  12  trees 
in  the  unsprayed  block  being  examined. 

Table  VI. — Results  of  spraying  Elberta  peaches  for  plum  curculio j  BaldwiUy  Ga.y  1910, 


Treatment. 

Tree  No. 

Fruit  from 
ground. 

Fruit  from  tree. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
fruit 

Plat 
No. 

Total 

Nuro- 

Total 

Num- 

Sound 
fruit.* 

num- 

ber in- 

num- 

ber in- 

fruita. 

in- 

ber. 

fested. 

ber. 

fested. 

fested. 

i 

Per  cent. 

f           I 

447 

7 

589 

20 

1,036 

33 

96.81 

1 

First  application,  Apr.  7-8, 
arsenate  of  lead,  2  pounds 
to  60  gallons  of  water; 
second    application,    2 
pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  in  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur   wash   (8-8-50), 
Apr.  27-28;  third  appli- 
cation,    lime-sulphur 
wash  only  (8-8-50),  June 
17-18. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

,  Total . 

f          1 

119 
177 
363 
161 
96 
99 
222 
702 
224 
68 
348 

8 
10 
24 
10 
12 

2 
22 
25 

6 

7 
17 

465 
388 
606 
335 
409 
358 
293 
412 
476 
410 
456 

45 
65 
70 
61 
26 
38 
33 
123 
83 
60 
58 

584 
565 
969 
496 
505 
457 
515 
1,114 
700 
478 
804 

63 
75 

100 
71 
38 
40 
55 

148 
89 
67 
75 

90.92 
86.72 
88.63 
85.68 
92.47 
91.23 
89.32 
86.71 
87.28 
88.07 
90.67 

3.02C 

150 

5.197 

684 

8,223 

834 

188 

115 

324 

178 

512 

293 

42. 77 

2 

187 

83 

385 

132 

572 

215 

62.41 

1 

3 

147 

85 

280 

155 

427 

240 

■      43.79 

1 

4 

839 

114 

648 

239 

1,487 

353 

76.26 

5 

76 

56 

129 

79 

205 

135 

34.14 

1 

G 

605 

165 

471 

189 

1,076 

354 

67.10 

2 

Untreated 

7 
8 

192 
318 

71 
55 

177 

299 

94 
147 

369 
617 

165 
202 

56.28 
67. '26 

1 

9 

68 

67 

388 

251 

456 

318 

30.26 

10 

143 

67 

176 

137 

319 

204 

36.05 

11 

214 

110 

347 

231 

561 

341 

39.21 

12 
Total. 

274 

100 

283 

168 

557 

268 

61.88 

3,251 

1,088 

3,907 

2,000 

7,158 

3,088 

1  The  average  of  sound  fruit  on  treated  trees  was  i. 
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In  the  sprayed  block  8,223  fruits  were  obtained,  of  which  834,  or 
10.15  per  cent,  were  infested.  From  Ihe  unsprayed  block  there  was 
a  total  of  7,158  fruits,  of  which  3,088  were  infested,  the  percentage  of 
sound  fruit  being  56.85,  a  gain  in  yield  of  33  per  cent  of  fruit  free 
from  curcuUo  infestation. 

EXPEBIMEVTS   Ilf   WEST   VIBGIVIA,  1910. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  control  of  peach  scab  and  to  deter- 
mine how  much  spraying  is  required  on  late  varieties,  an  experiment 
was  conducted  in  the  orchard  of  L.  P.  Miller  &  Bros.,  at  Okonoko, 
W.  Va.,  during  1910.  There  are  about  600  acres  of  12-year-old 
trees  in  this  orchard,  and  it  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  varieties, 
beginning  with  Southern  Early  and  ending  with.  Bilyeu.  Until 
summer  spraying  was  undertaken  in  1908  the  peach  scab  had  been 
most  disastrous  to  the  crops  in  this  orchard,  about  one-half  of  the 
fruit  being  lost  every  year.  Spraying,  however,  largely  overcame 
the  trouble,  and  in  1910  the  loss  was  comparatively  small,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  thoroughly  spraying  such  a  large  orchard 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  spraying  experiments  were  confined  to  the  Elberta,  Salway, 
and  Bilyeu,  and  about  500  trees  each  of  these  varieties  were  used. 
The  Bilyeu  set  a  good  crop,  while  the  crop  of  Elberta  and  Salway  was 
only  medium  to  light,  but  ample  for  an  experiment.  For  the  most 
part  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for  good  work.  During  the  time 
the  first  and  second  applications  were  being  made  it  was  cloudy  and 
showery  and  the  day  following  the  second  application  it  rained  rather 
hard  all  day.  The  Elberta  trees  were  sprayed  according  to  the 
following  plan: 

Plat  1.— Self- boiled  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead,  one  month  after  petals 
fell.  May  11. 

Plat  2.— 8elf-boiled  lime-sulphur  with  arsenate  of  lead,  one  month  after  petals 
fell,  and  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  alone,  one  month  later,  May  11  and  June  15. 

Plat  3.—  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  one  month  after  petals  fell  and  one  month  later, 
May  11  and  June  15. 

Plat  5. — Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  six  weeks  after  petals  fell  and  one  month  later, 
May  2G  and  June  28. 

Plat  6.— Commercial  lime-sulphur,  1  to  100  with  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime,  one 
month  after  petals  fell,  and  with  lime  only  one  month  later. 

PlatO.^ — Check;  untreated. 

At  picking  time,  August  22  to  26,  the  crop,  including  windfalls, 
from  four  trees  in  each  sprayed  plat  and  six  unsprayed  trees  was 
sorted  to  determine  the  percentage  of  fruit  affected  with  scab  and  the 
percentage  of  merchantable  fruit.    The  results  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 
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Tablb  VII. — RentUs  of  treatment  for  peach  8cab  on  the  Elherta  variety,  Ohonoko^  W.  Va., 

1910. 


Plats. 

Total 
fruits. 

Fruit 

affected 

with 

scab. 

Fruit 
badly 
affected 
with 
scab. 

Mer- 
chant- 
able 
fruit. 

Percent. 
86.1 
95.5 
93.1 
93.6 
93.9 
53.7 

Culls. 

1 

Number. ,  Per  cent. 
1,322  1         66.2 
1,566  ,          20.9 
2,277            20.2 
1.819            55.8 
1.924  '          49.3 

Percent. 
3.0 
0.1 
1.4 
0.9 
I  .«> 

Percent. 
13.9 

2 

4.5 

3 

6.9 

5 

6.4 

6 

6.1 

Check 

2,918  1          99.6             41.1 

46.3 

The  third  column  of  the  above  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
fruit  affected  with  scab,  including  fruit  so  slightly  affected  that  its 
market  value  was  not  materially  reduced,  while  the  fourth  column 
shows  the  percentage  of  badly  affected,  unmerchantable  fruit.  The 
fifth  column  shows  the  percentage  of  good,  merchantable  fruit 
obtained  from  each  plat,  while  the  sixth  column  shows  the  percentage 
of  culls  due  to  scab,  brown-rot,  curculio,  and  other  causes. 

Plat  1  received  only  one  application,  and  the  results  were  all  that 
could  be  expected  m  a  wet  season,  such  as  last  spring.  Although  65.2 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  affected  with  scab,  only  3  per  cent  of  it  was 
badly  affected. 

Plats  2  and  3,  which  were  sprayed  twice,  gave  the  best  results, 
only  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  each  being 
affected  with  scab.  Most  of  this  scab  infection  was  commercially 
negligible,  the  spots  being  small  and  rather  inconspicuous.  In  plat 
2  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  badly  affected,  and  in  plat  3 
only  1.4  per  cent  was  so  affected.  The  only  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment received  by  these  two  plats  was  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  with 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  in  the  first  application  on  plat  2.  This 
made  no  difference  in  the  control  of  scab.  It  apparently  raised  the 
percentage  of  merchantable  fruit,  plat  2  having  95.5  per  cent  and 
plat  3  having  93.1  per  cent.  This  difference  would  certainly  have 
been  greater  had  there  been  more  curculio  in  the  orchard. 

The  good  results  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  these  two  plats 
may  be  better  appreciated  by  comparing  them  with  the  results  from 
the  unsprayed  trees.  Practically  all  (99.6  per  cent)  of  the  unsprayed 
fruit  was  affected  with  scab  and  41.1  per  cent  of  it  was  badly  affected. 
Only  63.7  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  suitable  for  market,  leaving  46.3 
per  cent  of  culls. 

Plat  6  received  the  same  treatment  as  plat  3,  except  that  both 
applications  were  delayed  two  weeks.  The  results  indicate  that  one 
month  after  the  petals  fall  is  a  better  time  to  begin  spraying  for 
scab  than  two  weeks  later. 
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Plat  6,  which  was  sprayed  with  commercial  lime-sulphur  solution, 
1  gallon  to  100  gallons  of  water,  had  only  1.5  per  cent  of  fruit  badly 
affected  with  scab,  although  49.3  per  cent  of  it  was  affected  more  or 
less.  These  results  indicate  that  the  scab  can  be  held  in  check  by  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  the  lime-sulphur  solution.  It  burned  the 
foliage  considerably  and  caused  some  of  the  leaves  to  drop,  but  the 
injury  almost  disappeared  as  the  season  advanced  and  the  fruit 
matured  in  good  condition. 

A  similar  test  was  made  on  the  Salway  variety,  which  ripens  some 
four  weeks  later  than  the  Elberta.  There  were  four  sprayed  plats 
consisting  of  about  80  trees  each,  and  17  trees  were  left  im treated  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  (8-8-50) 
was  used  in  each  application,  and  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  2 
pounds  to  each  50  gallons  was  added  in  the  first  application  only. 

On  September  22  and  23  the  crop  from  four  trees  in  each  plat  was 
sorted  for  scab  and  brown-rot,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table 
VIII.  In  this  case  the  classification  of  scabby  fruit  was  made  on  a 
commercial  basis;  that  is,  the  fruit  having  only  a  few  small  s{>ecks 
of  scab,  which  did  not  materially  detract  from  its  market  value,  was 
not  classed  as  scabby.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  therefore 
represent  the  percentage  of  fruit  so  bailly  alFected  as  to  have  but 
little  value  on  the  market. 

Taiji.k  VJII. — Results  of  spraying  on  the  Salway  variety  in  the  Miller  orchard^  Okonoko, 

W.  Va.,  1910. 


'^t'     I  ..atcsorspra,-,,^.  ,      ToU.      !  S«jbby 


Rotted 
fruit. 


(1)  One   month   aflor   ix^als   fell,    May   12;   (2)  June   17;  Number.    \  Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 

(3)  July  lo I  1,557              5.5  |             2.5 

.,  ,  (1)  One  month  aft  or  Tubals  foil,  .May  12;  (2)  Juno  17 1,599             5.3  i             1.9 

10  I  (1)  ono  month  after  jM'tals  foil,  May  12 1,132-         27.2               6.8 

11  ;  (1)  Six  wooks  after  petals  fell,  Mav  20;  (2)  June  28 l.tMio  |           5.8               1.3 

12  I  Cheek;  not  sprayed ' 2,349  |         87.5              37.6 


It  will  be  observcMl  that  the  results  from  plat  8,  which  had  three 
applications,  are  about  the  same  as  those  from  plat  9,  which  had  two 
applications,  the  scab  and  brown-rot  having  been  almost  com- 
pletely controlled  in  both  cases.  The  results  of  the  treatment  of  plat 
9  are  shown  in  figures  9  and  11.  The  superiority  of  two  treatments 
over  one  may  be  seen  by  comparing  plats  9  and  10.  The  latter 
received  only  one  application  and  27.2  per  cent  of  the  fruit  became 
affected  with  scab,  while  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  crop  on  plat  9  was 
affected.  Plat  11  received  the  same  treatment  as  plat  9,  except 
that  the  applications  on  plat  11  were  delayed  two  weeks,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  best  time  to  begin  the  spraying.  In  this 
case  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  results  from  the  two  plats. 
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Of  the  fruit  from  the  unsprayed  trees,  87.5  per  cent  was  rather  badly 
affected  with  scab  and  37.6  per  cent  was  affected  with  brown-rot,  as 
shown  in  figures  10  and  12.  In  other  words,  the  unsprayed  crop 
was  almost  a  total  loss. 

The  Bilyeu  variety  was  given  the  same  treatment  as  that  applied 
to  Salway  and  the  results  were  about  the  same.  In  tliis  case  the  fruit 
was  not  sorted  and  counted,  but  at  picking  time  comparative  notes 
were  made,  attempting  to  show  the  estimated  percentages  of  brown- 
rot  and  scab.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  unsprayed  fruit  was  lost  on 
account  of  these  iliscases,  while  there  was  a  loss  of  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  sprayed  twice,  although  much  of  it  showed  some 


FlQ.  9.— Crop  from  four  Salway  trees  sprayed  twice,  Okonoko,  W.  Va.    Scabby  fruit  in  single  basket  on 
the  left;  remainder  of  the  crop  sound. 

slight  spotting  with  scab.  On  the  plat  sprayed  three  times  the 
scab  was  almost  entirely  prevented.  In  most  cases  three  treatments 
will  be  necessary  for  the  best  results  against  scab  on  late-maturing 
varieties  like  the  Bilyeu. 

EXPEBIEVCE    OF   FBUIT   GBOWERS. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  considerable  number  of  fruit  growers  have  adopted 
the  combination  treatment,  and  in  Georgia  during  1910  perhaps  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  peach  orchards  were  sprayed  for  the 
curcuUo,  brown-rot,  and  scab.  In  connection  with  the  department's 
experiments  at  Fort  Valley,  Bamesville,  and  Baldwin,  Ga-,  an  effort 
was  made  to  give  personal  instruction  to  as  many  orchardists  as  pos- 
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sible  in  order  to  start  them  in  the  work,  and  by  visits  and  by  corre- 
spondence assistance  was  rendered  to  growers  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  Thus  at  Fort  Valley  the  Hale  Georgia  Orchard  Co; 
sprayed  three  times  its  entire  bearing  orchard  of  about  100,000  trees. 
The  same  schedule  of  treatments  was  also  adopted  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Wright  in  his  orchard  of  60,000  trees  and  by  others  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Also  at  Marshallville,  Ga.,  the  treatment  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Rumph  and  other  leading  growers,  the  total  number  of 
trees  sprayed  in  tliis  general  section  aggregating  about  a  million. 

At  BarnesviUe,  Ga.,  practically  all  of  the  large  orchardists  used  the 
combined  spray,  aggregating  not  less  than  500,000  trees.  At  Bald- 
win, Ga.,  some  of  the  leading  growers  sprayed  not  less  than  100,000 


Fig.  10. — Crop  from  four  iinsprayed  Salway  trees,  Okonoko,  W.  Va.    Sound  fruit  in  three  baskets  on  the 
left;  remainder  of  the  crop  scabby. 

trees.  Messrs.  Stranahan  Bros.,  of  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  have  been 
spraying  for  the  past  three  years  and  were  among  the  first  large  peach 
orchardists  to  adopt  the  lime-sulphur  treatment  even  before  it  was 
out  of  its  experimental  stage.  Also  around  Adairsville  and  at  num- 
erous other  points  in  Georgia  spraying  was  adopted  by  the  leading 
growers,  at  least  2,000,000  trees  for  the  State  as  a  whole  being  sprayed. 
Considering  all  of  the  Southeastern  States  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
territory  3,000,000  trees  were  sprayed  during  1910. 

Considerable  spraying  has  also  been  done  by  peach  orchardists  in 
West  Virginia,  western  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  includmg  a  total 
of  perhaps  1,000,000  trees.  The  treatment  has  also  been  adopted  by 
some  growers  in  HUnois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  aggregating  about 
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500,00(>  trees,  making  on  a  conservative  estimate  a  grand  total  of 
4,500,000  to  5,000,000  trees  sprayed  during  1910  with  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  wash  and  arsenate  of  lead. 

We  have  been  able  to  personally  examine  some  of  these  orchards, 
and  have  had  reports  from  many  of  the  orchardists  regarding  the 
results  of  the  treatment.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  determine, 
the  results  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory  and  the  slight  injury 
from  the  spray  comparatively  unimportant.  It  seems  rather  remark- 
able that  so  many  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
so  successful  in  using  a  new  treatment  for  the  first  time.  This  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  entire  practicabiUty  of  the  recommendations. 

EFFECT  OP  SPEAYIHG  OH  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  FEXJIT. 

The  good  results  from  the  treatment  do  not  end  with  the  control  of 
the  curculio,  scab,  and  brown-rot.     The  sprayed  fruit  is  as  a  rule 


Fig.  11.— Crop  from  four  Salway  trees  sprayed  twice,  Okonoko,  W.  Va.     Rotten  fruit  in  upturned  basket 
on  the  left;  remainder  free  from  rot. 

somewhat  larger,  much  more  highly  colored,  and  firmer  than  unsprayed 
fruit.  It  keeps  longer,  carries  to  the  market  in  bettor  condition,  and 
brings  better  prices.  A  carload  of  Elberta  peaches  shipped  from 
Baldwin,  Ga.,  on  July  29  contained  166  crates  of  sprayed  fruit  and 
324  crates  of  unsprayed  fruit.  This  fruit  was  sold  on  the  New  York 
market  on  August  2,  the  166  crates  of  sprayed  fruit  bringing  S2.50  per 
crate,  while  the  324  crates  of  unsprayed  fruit  brought  an  average  of 
$1.75  per  crate,  a  difference  of  75  cents  per  crate  in  favor  of  the 
sprayed  fruit. 
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The  effect  of  the  treatments  is  to  fairly  clean  the  fruit  from  disease 
and  to  put  it  in  a  more  or  less  sterilized  condition,  adding  greatly  to 
its  keeping  quality.  This  superiority  of  sprayed  as  against  unsprayed 
fruit  is  one  of  the  marked  benefits  and  has  been  noted  by  all  growers 
who  have  adopted  the  treatment. 

On  July  14  sprayed  and  unsprayed  Elbert  a  fruit  in  the  Hale  orchard 
at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  was  picked  and  packed  for  a  shipping  test,  but 
owing  to  a  car  shortage  was  not  shipped.  There  were  64  crates  of 
unsprayed  fruit  and  400  cratesof  sprayed  fruit.  This  fruit  was  stacked 
out  on  the  ground  where  it  remained  in  the  sun  and  during  occasional 
showers  of  rain  until  Julv  18  (4  davs)  and  then  6  crates  of  each  lot 


Fig.  12.— Crop  from  four  uiLsprayed  Salway  trees,  Okonoko,  W.  Va.    Fruit  in  sLx  baskets  on  the  right 
allot'ied  with  hrown-rot;  the  remainder  free  from  rot,  but  scabby. 

were  examined  for  brown-rot.  It  was  found  that  62.7  per  cent  of 
the  unsprayed  fruit  had  rotted,  while  only  8  per  cent  of  the  sprayed 
fruit  was  so  alTccted,  showing  conclusively  the  better  keeping  quality 
of  the  latter. 

EFFECT    OF    THE    SELF-BOILED    LIME-SXJLPHXJE   WASH   Off 

SCALE  INSECTS. 

Observations  and  experiments  go  to  show  that,  when  used  as  a  sum- 
mer spray,  the  effect  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  on  the  control 
of  scale  insects  whicli  may  be  present  on  the  trees,  especially  the  San 
Jose  scale,  is  important.  While  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  con- 
trol of  scale  insects  it  would  be  desirable  to  coat  the  limbs  and  twigs 
more  thoroughly  than  is  accomplished  in  ordinary  summer  spraying, 
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nevertheless  in  the  course  of  the  work  as  practiced  against  the  cur- 
culio,  brown-rot,  and  scab  noticeable  good  is  accomplished.  Although 
the  spray  is  not  strong  enough  to  kill  many  of  the  adult  scale  insects, 
it  is  effective  to  an  important  extent  in  bringing  about  the  death  of 
the  young  scales.  Experiments  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
in  the  use  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  as  a  summer  spray  for 
the  San  Jose  scale  *  have  shown  that*  two  or  three  applications  will 
result  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  trees  by  fall. 
The  effect  of  the  wash  is  to  prevent  the  settling  of  the  young  scales 
upon  the  twigs  and  branches,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  season  the 
trees  are  largely  free  from  the  insects. 

Further  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  just  how  much 
benefit  will  result  from  these  applications  in  the  control  of  scale 
insects,  but  it  seems  probable  in  peach  orchards  regularly  sprayed  for 
the  curcuUo  and  for  scab  and  brown-rot  that  the  usual  winter  treat- 
ments for  the  San  Jose  scale  may  be  reduced  to  perhaps  one  applica- 
tion every  two  or  three  years.  Any  observant  orchardist  should  be 
able  to  determine  for  himself  the  necessity  for  winter  treatments, 
depending  upon  the  abundance  of  the  scale  insects.  The  lime-sulphur 
wash  is  furthermore  effective  against  numerous  other  sucking  insects, 
especially  plant  Uce,  which  may  be  present  on  the  trees. 

PSEPASATION  AND  USE  OF  THE  SPRAT. 

Spraying  for  the  brown-rot,  scab,  and  curculio  does  not  differ  in 
principle  from  the  usual  spraying  practices.  It  is  essential  that  an 
efficient  spraying  outfit  be  employed,  so  that  the  work  may  be  done 
expeditiously  and  with  thoroughness.  Where  the  orchard  interest  is 
at  all  important  it  will  be  desirable  to  employ  a  power  sprayer,  such 
as  a  gasoline  or  compressed-air  outfit.  Excellent  work,  however,  may 
be  done  with  the  ordinary  barrel  sprayer,  which  is  suitable  for  orchards 
of  a  few  hundred  trees.  In  applying  the  spray,  all  parts  of  the  tree 
should  be  reached.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  first  appli- 
cation, which  is  directed  principally  against  the  plum  curculio.  The 
purpose  should  be  to  coat  thoroughly  the  foliage,  twigs,  and  young 
fruit  to  insure  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  poisoning  of  the 
beetles.  The  same  precautions  as  to  poisoning  the  foliage,  fruit,  and 
buds  are  also  essential  in  making  the  second  application,  as  the 
beetles  are  still  very  numerous,  feeding  and  ovipositing  freely.  (See 
Table  II.)  This  is  also  the  most  important  application  for  the  pre- 
vention of  scab  infection,  which  is  prevented  only  by  thoroughly  coat- 
ing the  young  fruits.  In  subsequent  applications  the  efforts  should  be 
directed  more  to  coating  the  fruit  with  the  spray  to  protect  it  from 
brown-rot  infection,  especially  as  it  begins  to  ripen. 

I  Reported  in  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  vol.  2,  p.  130 
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The  schedule  of  appUcations  (pp.  38-40)  takes  account  of  the  ripening 
period  of  the  principal  commercial  varieties  of  peaches.  Applications 
made  later  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  picking  time  are  likely 
to  result  in  the  fruit  being  more  or  less  spotted  with  the  spray  when 
harvested,  somewhat  marring  its  appearance  for  market  purposes. 
This  danger  can  be  largely  avoided  by  using  nozzles  which  throw  a 
mistlike  spray,  coating  the  fruit  with  very  fine  dots  rather  than  with 
large  blotches. 

DIBECTIONS    FOB    THE    PBEPABATION    OF    SELF-BOILED    LOfE- 

SXTLPHUB  WASH. 

The  standard  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  is  composed  of  8 
pounds  of  fresh  stone  lime  and  8  pounds  of  sulphur  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  In  mild  cases  of  brown-rot  and  scab  a  weaker  mixture  con- 
taining 6  pounds  of  each  ingredient  to  50  gallons  of  water  may  be 
used  with  satisfactory  results.  The  materials  cost  so  little,  how- 
ever, that  one  should  not  economize  in  this  direction  where  a  valu- 
able fruit  crop  is  at  stake.  Any  finely  powdered  sulphur  (flowers, 
flour,  or  '^  commercial  ground  *'  sulphiir)  may  be  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  mixture. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  action  from  the  lime,  the  mixture  should 
be  prepared  in  rather  large  quantities,  at  least  enough  for  200  gal- 
lons of  spray,  using  32  pounds  of  lime  and  32  pounds  of  sulphur. 
The  lime  should  be  placed  in  a  barrel  and  enough  water  (about  6 
gallons)  poured  on  to  almost  cover  it.  As  soon  as  the  lime  begins 
to  slake  the  sulphur  should  be  added,  after  first  running  it  through 
a  sieve  to  break  up  the  lumps,  if  any  are  present.  The  mixture 
should  be  constantly  stirred  and  more  water  (3  or  4  gallons)  added 
as  needed  to  form  at  first  a  thick  paste  and  then  gradually  a  thin 
paste.  The  lime  will  supply  enough  heat  to  boil  the  mixture  sev- 
eral minutes.  As  soon  as  it  is  well  slaked  water  should  be  added  to 
cool  the  mixture  and  prevent  further  cooking.  It  is  then  ready  to 
be  strained  into  the  spray  tank,  diluted,  and  applied. 

The  stage  at  which  cold  water  should  be  poured  on  to  stop  the 
cooking  varies  with  different  limes.  Some  limes  are  so  sluggish  in 
slaking  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  enough  heat  from  them  to  cook 
the  mixture  at  all,  while  other  limes  become  intensely  hot  on  slaking, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  boiling  to  proceed  too  far. 
If  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  hot  for  15  or  20  minutes  after 
the  slaking  is  completed,  the  sulphur  gradually  goes  into  solution, 
combining  with  the  lime  to  form  sulphids,  which  are  injurious  to 
peach  foliage.  It  is  therefore  very  important,  especially  with  hot 
lime,  to  cool  the  mixture  quickly  by  adding  a  few  buckets  of  water 
as  soon  as  the  lumps  of  lime  have  slaked  down.     The  intense  heat, 
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yiolent  boiling,  and  constant  stirring  result  in  a  uniform  mixture 
of  finely  divided  sulphur  and  lime,  with  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  sulphur  in  solution.  It  should  be  strained  to  take  out  the 
coarse  particles  of  lime,  but  the  sulphur  should  be  carefully  worked 
through  the  strainer. 

DIBEOnONS  FOB  USING  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 

Many  experiments  have  shown  that  well-made  arsenate  of  lead  is 
much  the  safest  of  all  available  arsenicals  for  use  on  the  peach. 
Arsenate  of  lead  is  to  be  found  on  the  market  both  as  a  powder  and 
as  a  putty-like  paste,  which  latter  must  be  worked  free  in  water 
before  it  is  added  to  the  lime-sulphur  mixture.  The  paste  form  of 
the  poison  is  largely  used  at  the  rate  of  about  2  pounds  to  each  50 
gallons  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash  and  is  added,  after  it  has  been  well 
worked  free  in  water,  to  the  lime-sulphur  spray  previously  prepared. 
As  there  are  numerous  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead  upon  the  market, 
the  grower  should  be  careful  to  purchase  from  reliable  firms.  A 
decided  change  in  color  will  result  when  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  added 
to  the  lime-sulphur  mixture,  due  to  certain  chemical  changes  which, 
in  the  experience  of  the  writers,  do  not  injuriously  affect  the  fungi- 
cidal and  insecticidal  properties  of  the  spray  or  result  in  injury  to 
the  foliage. 

In  large  spraying  operations  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  prepare 
in  advance  a  stock  mixture  of  arsenate  of  lead,  as  follows:  Place  100 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  a  barrel,  with  sufficient  water  to  work 
into  a  thin  paste,  diluting  finally  with  water  to  exactly  25  gallons. 
When  thoroughly  stirred,  each  gallon  of  the  stock  solution  will  thus 
contain  4  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  the  amount  necessary  for  100 
gallons  of  spray.  In  smaller  spraying  operations  the  proper  quantity 
of  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  weighed  out  as  needed,  and  thinned  with 
water.  In  all  cases  the  arsenate  of  lead  solution  should  be  strained 
before  or  as  it  is  poured  into  the  spray  tank.  The  necessary  care 
should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  poison  out  of  the  reach  of  domestic 
and  other  animals. 

DANGER  OF  INJXJBY  FBOM  SPRAYING. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin,  the  foliage  of  the  peach  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  injury  from  such  sprays  as  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  arsenicals,  such  as  Paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  etc.  This  sensi- 
tiveness has  been  the  sole  reason  why  it  has  been  impracticable  to 
spray  peach  orchards  with  fungicides  and  insecticides  such  as  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  Paris  green,  as  has  for  years  been  the  custom  in 
the  case  of  apples,  grapes,  and  other  deciduous  fruits. 
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Of  the  various  arsenicals  available  for  use,  well-made  arsenate  of 
lead  has  proved  to  be  the  safest.  Shortly  after  the  development  of 
this  comparatively  new  insecticide,  it  was  at  once  extensively  ex- 
perimented with  on  peaches  by  numerous  entomologists  and  it  was 
tried  to  a  limited  extent  by  peach  growers.  A  single  application  of 
arsenate  of  lead  in  water  did  not  result  in  injury  so  important  as  to 
prevent  its  use.  However,  when  two  or  three  applications  were 
made,  as  is  necessary  in  the  control  of  the  curculio,  serious  shot-holing 
and  falling  of  the  leaves  and  even  burning  of  the  fruit  resulted,  the 
latter,  in  extreme  cases,  falling  to  the  groimd.  The  use  of  lime  with 
arsenate  of  lead  lessened  the  danger  of  injury  considerably,  but  used 
even  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  treatments,  especially  under  certain 
weather  conditions,  resulted  in  extensive  injury  to  foliage  and  fruit. 

When  it  was  estabUshed  that  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  was 
an  effective  fungicide  and  entirely  safe  as  a  spray  for  the  peach,  one  of 
the  interesting  questions  presented  was  whether  arsenate  of  lead 
might  be  safely  used  with  it  to  effect  a  combination  spray  for  both 
insects  and  diseases.  While  on  chemical  grounds  it  appeared  that 
the  addition  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture 
would  result  in  an  important  decomposition  of  the  spray  and  greatly 
add  to  its  probable  injurious  character,  in  practice  the  combined 
spray  was  found  to  be  entirely  safe.  Observations  extending  over 
three  seasons  have  failed  to  show  any  serious  injury  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  spray,  even  when  as  many  as  three  appUcations  were 
made.  Thus,  in  the  test  of  numerous  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead  at 
•Bamesville,  Ga.,  during  1910,  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Scott,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  peach  trees  were  given  three  thorough  appli- 
cations: (1)  With  arsenate  of  lead  in  limewater  at  the  rate  of  2 
pounds  to  50  gallons,  and  (2)  in  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash 
used  at  the  same  strength.  In  all  cases  very  serious  injury  resulted 
to  fruit  and  foliage  on  the  plats  sprayed  with  the  arsenate  of  lead  in 
limewater,  whereas  there  was  no  discernible  injury  on  the  plats 
treated  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash. 
It  is  not  understood  why  the  arsenate  of  lead  apparently  loses  its  in- 
jurious properties  when  used  in  the  self-boiled  Ume-sulphur  wash, 
though  its  safe  employment  in  this  way  is  most  fortunate. 

In  the  schedule  of  applications  only  two  arsenate  of  lead  treat- 
ments are  recommended,  as  these  will  measurably  control  the 
curculio  and  a  third  treatment  would  considerably  increase  the 
danger  of  injury.  Where  the  curculio  is  very  destructive,  however, 
the  grower  should  use  his  judgment  as  to  whether  a  third  application 
of  the  poison  would  be  advantageous. 

The  effect  of  the  arsenate  of  lead  upon  the  fruit  is  to  increase 
its  color  notably.     This  increase  in  color  from  "two  applications  in 
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self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  improves  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 
Three  or  even  two  applications  of  the  poison  alone  or  in  limewater, 
however,  result  in  a  very  excessive  reddening,  especially  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  which  later  may  appear  brown,  sunken 
spots  of  variable  size,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  extensive 
cracking  of  the  skin.     This  condition  of  the  fruit  is  shown  in  figure  13. 

The   self-boiled   lime-sulphur   mixture   when   properly   prepared 
according  to  directions  does  not  injure  the  fruit  or  foliage,  but  if 
allowed  to  remain  hot  in  concentrated  form  before  dilution  enough 
sulphur  may  go   into   solutioji  to  produce  injury  to   the  foliage. 
Users  of  this  spray  should  therefore  follow  carefully  the  directions 
given  for  its  preparation,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  good  mechanical 
mixture  of  the  sulphur 
and  lime  suspended  in 
water  and  only  slightly 
combined  is  desired 
rather    than    to    dis- 
solve  any   considera- 
ble   quantity   of    the 
sulphur. 

During  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spray,  it  is 
very  important  that 
the  mixture  be  kept 
well  agitated  to  insure 
its  uniform  distribu- 
tion .  As  both  the  self - 
boiled  lime-sulphur 
wash  and  the  arsenate 
of  lead  quickly  settle 
when  the  spray  is  left 

undisturbed      an    ex-     I^i^- 13.—Elberta  peach  sprayed  three  times  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
'  showing  the  browning  and  crocking  effect  of  the  poison. 

cessive  amount   may 

be  applied  to  some  trees,  while  others  receive  an  insufficient  quantity. 
While  most  spray ing  equipments  are  supplied  with  adequate  agitating 
apparatus,  the  orchardist  should  assure  himself  that  the  spray  is  being 
properly  stirred  in  the  tank  during  its  application.  Under  conditions 
of  imperfect  agitation  and  consequent  settling,  the  ingredients  of  the 
spray  may  be  applied  so  strong  that  serious  injury  will  result.  This 
has  been  observed  to  be  the  case,  especially  following  the  employment 
of  compressed-air  sprayers  with  inefficient  agitators. 

COST  OF  TREATMENT. 

The  cost  of  the  combined  treatment  for  tlie  control  of  brown-rot, 
scab,  and  curculio  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  resulting 
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benefits.  The  trees  at  Baldwin,  Ga.,  were  sprayed  with  a  good  hand 
outfit,  and  3  men  were  able  to  spray  1,000  trees  a  day.  With  labor  at 
75  cents  a  day  (the  wages  paid  in  that  section),  arsenate  of  lead  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  sulphur  at  2^  cents  a  pound,  and  lime  at  $1.10  a  barrel, 
the  cost  for  three  treatments  was  $27.60  a  thousand,  or  a  little  less 
than  3  cents  a  tree.  At  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  a  gasoline-power  sprayer 
was  used.  The  trees  there  were  larger  and  the  water  was  not  so  con- 
venient, making  the  cost  somewhat  higher  than  at  Baldwin.  In  this 
case  the  cost  of  three  treatments  was  $32  a  thousand,  or  a  little  more 
than  3  cents  a  tree.  Where  wages  are  higher  the  cost  will  be  some- 
what greater.  For  three  treatments,  the  first  with  arsenate  of  lead 
alone,  the  second  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  the  third  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  alone,  the  cost  will  range 
from  3  to  5  cents  per  tree,  depending  upon  the  labor  conditions,  the 
size  of  the  trees,  the  convenience  of  the  water  supply,  and  the  equip- 
ment used.  For  average-sized  7-year-old  trees,  as  a  rule  1  gallon 
of  spray  per  tree  will  be  required  for  each  application.  In  the  first 
appUcation  not  quite  so  much  will  be  required,  owing  to  scant  foliage 
at  that  time,  while  a  little  more  will  be  required  for  the  second  treat- 
ment. The  third  appUcation  should  be  lighter  than  the  second, 
using  finer  nozzles  so  as  to  avoid  staining  the  fruit  with  blotches  of 
lime. 

From  the  experience  of  the  writers  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
in  most  of  the  peach  orchards  of  the  eastern  United  States  an  increase 
per  tree  of  at  least  one-half  bushel  of  good  merchantable  fruit,  worth 
about  50  cents,  may  be  obtained  from  spraying  at  a  cost  of  3  to  5 
cents.  Spraying,  therefore,  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  orchard 
operations. 

SCHEDULE  OF  APPLICATIOlfS. 

Most  of  the  peach  orchards  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  the  combined  treatment  for  brown-rot,  scab,  and 
curcuUo.  Tliis  is  particularly  true  of  the  southern  orchards,  where 
all  these  troubles  are  prevalent.  In  some  of  the  more  northern 
orchards  the  curculio  is  not  very  troublesome,  but  as  a  rule  it  will 
probably  pay  to  add  the  arsenate  of  lead  in  at  least  the  first  lime- 
sulphur  application. 

Tlie  self-boiled  linie-sulj)hur  mixture  referred  to  in  the  follo>\dng 
outlines  of  treatment  should  be  made  of  a  strength  of  8  pounds  of 
lime  and  8  pounds  of  sulphur  to  each  50  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
arsenate  of  lead  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  to  each  50 
gallons  of  the  mixture  or  of  water.  Wlien  the  poison  is  used  in 
water  there  should  be  added  the  milk  of  lime  made  from  slaking  2 
to  3  pounds  of  good  stone  lime.  When  used  in  the  lime-sulphur 
mixture  additional  lime  will  not  be  necessary. 
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Midseason  varieties.-  The  midseason  varieties  of  peaches,  such  as 
Reeves,  Belle,  Early  Oawforcl,  Elberta,  Late  Crawford,  Chairs, 
Fox,  and  Beers  Smock,  should  be  sprayed  as  follows: 

(1)  With  arsenate  of  lead  alone,  about  10  days  after  the  petals  fall,  or  at  the  time  the 
calyxes  are  shedding.     (tHg.  14.) 


Fio.  14.— Younjj  peaches,  showing  the  earliest  and  latest  stages  at  which  the  first  arsenate  of  lead  treatment 

should  be  made. 

(2)  With  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  load,  two  weeks  later,  or  four  to 
five  weeks  after  the  petals  have  been  shed. 

(3)  With  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  alone,  four  to  five  weeks  before  the  fruit  ripens. 

late  varieties. — The  Salway,  Heath,  Bilyeu,  and  varieties  with  a 
similar  ripening  period  should  be  given  the  same  treatment  prescribed 
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for  midseason  varieties,  with  an  additional  treatment  of  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  alone,  to  be  applied  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  second 
application. 

Early  varieties. — ^The  Greensboro,  Carman,  Hiley,  Mountain  Rose, 
and  varieties  having  the  same  ripening  period  should  receive  the  first 
and  second  appUcations  prescribed  for  midseason  varieties. 

Where  the  curcuUo  is  not  particularly  bad,  as  in  Connecticut, 
western  New  York,  and  Michigan,  the  first  treatment,  which  is  for 
this  insect  only,  may  be  omitted.  Also  for  numerous  orchards 
throughout  the  Middle  States  where  the  insect,  especially  in  the 
younger  orchards,  is  not  yet  very  troublesome,  orchardists  should 
use  their  judgment  as  to  whether  the  first  application  may  be  safely 
omitted.  Where  peach  scab  is  the  chief  trouble,  and  brown-rot  and 
curcuUo  are  of  only  minor  importance,  as  may  be  the  case  in  some  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountain  districts,  satisfactory  results  may  be  had 
from  two  appUcations,  namely,  the  first  with  self-boiled  Ume-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  four  to  five  weeks  after  the  petals  fall,  and  the 
second  treatment  of  the  above  schedule  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
alone  three  to  four  weeks  later.  These  two  treatments,  if  thoroughly 
appUed,  will  control  the  scab  and  brown-rot,  especially  on  the  early 
and  midseason  varieties,  and  will  materially  reduce  curcuUo  injuries. 
Even  one  appUcation  of  the  combined  spray  made  about  five  weeks 
after  the  petals  faU  would  pay  weU,  although  this  is  recommended 
only  for  conditions  where  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  more. 


[A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  (^ongress  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
^  Office  of  the  Chief, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehmary  14,  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for 
publication  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin,  the  accompanying  manuscript, 
entitled  "  Lespedeza,  or  Japan  Clover/' 

The  lespedeza  plant,  which  was  accidentally  introduced  into  the 
United  States  about  sixty  years  ago,  has  now  spread  over  all  the 
Southern  States  and  northward  into  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania. 
Over  all  of  its  area  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  constituent  of  pastures, 
and  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  splendid 
crops  of  liay  are  cut. 

This  bulletin  is  based  on  manuscripts  prepared  independently  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  McNair,  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Mercier,  of  the  Office  of  Farmei-s'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work, 
both  based  on  experience  and  study  of  the  plant  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Tliese  two  papers  have  been  combined  and  edited 
by  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  Agrostologist  in  Charge  of  Forage-Crop  Investi- 
gations, and  some  material  concerning  the  behavior  and  value  of 
lespedeza  in  other  States  has  been  added. 

On  account  of  the  high  value  of  lespedeza  in  a  comparatively 
limited  region,  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  crop  has  been  excited 
over  the  whole  area  where  it  grows.  This  bulletin  is  designed  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  for  information,  and  it  is  also  hoped 
that  it  wull  be  of  mucli  practical  value  in  the  region  where  the  crop 
is  at  present  most  utilized. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  A.  Taylor, 

ActiTig  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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LESPEDEZA,  OR  JAPAN  aOVER. 


nrTBODvcnov. 

Lespedeza,  or  Japan  clover  (Lespedeza  striata)  (figs.  1  and  2), 
is  a  native  of  eastern  Asia  that  was  first  found  in  this  country  in 
central  Georgia  in  1846.  It  has  spread  since  then  so  that  it  now 
covers  more  or  less  abundantly  the  whole  area  from  central  New 
Jersey  westward  to  central  Kansas  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  (fig.  3).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  now  reached 
nearly  the  limits  over  which  it  will  spread  naturally.  A  com- 
mon belief  exists  in  the  South  that  the  plant  was  first  introduced 
during  the  Civil  War.  This  is  erroneous,  though  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  spread  of  the  plant  was  greatly  increased  during  that 
struggle  by  the  movements  of  cavalry. 

Lespedeza  is  a  summer  annual  that  begins  its  growth  in  the  middle 
part  of  spring  but  does  not  reach  maturity  until  September  and 
October.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  yellow-flowered  hop 
clovers,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  purplish  blossoms,  which 
do  not  appear  till  August  or  later,  while  the  hop  clovers  bloom  early. 

Over  most  of  its  area  lespedeza  grows  only  4  to  6  inches  high,  and 
there  has  thus  arisen  the  common  idea  that  it  is  adapted  only  to 
grazing.  Under  favorable  conditions,  however,  especially  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  on  certain  soils,  the  plants  grow  commonly 
to  a  height  of  12  inches,  frequently  reaching  18  inches,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  24  to  30  inches.  Where  the  stand  is  very  thin  the  plants 
have  a  prostrate  habit,  but  where  it  is  thick  they  grow  upright,  and 
the  yield  of  hay  from  such  plants  is  large,  often  exceeding  2  tons  per 
acre  and  exceptionally  reaching  3  or  even  4  tons  per  acre  (fig.  4). 

Under  such  conditions  lespedeza  is  a  crop  of  very  high  value,  which 
has  become  more  and  more  appreciated  in  late  years,  so  that  many 
farmers  now  employ  it  in  regular  rotations.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  crop  will  cause  it  to  be 
more  generally  cultivated  and  perhaps  over  a  considerably  wider  area. 

Lespedeza  grows  during  practically  the  same  season  as  certain  other 
leguminous  forage  crops;  i.  e.,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  and 
beggarweed.  Its  desirability  in  any  particular  place  will  depend 
upon  its  abilitv  to  compete  with  the  above-mentioned  crops. 
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LESPEDEZA  FOK  PASTUSAOE. 

The  value  of  lespedeza  for  grazing  was  early  recognized,  and  it 
has  been  looked  upon  with  high  favor  as  a  constituent  of  pastures. 
It  grows  in  all  types  of  soil,  even  the  poorest,  and  thus  furnishes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  forage  in  pine  barrens  and  in  gravelly  soils 
where  scarcely  any  other  plants  grow.  The  natural  spread  of  the 
plant  has  made  it  a  constituent  of  practically  every  pasture  in  the 
region  covered  by  its  distribution.  Everywhere  it  is  valued  for  its 
ability  to  grow  in  very  poor  soils,  either  in  fields  or  in  open  wood- 
lands, and  to  withstand  severe  drought.  Its  value  depends  upon  its 
palatability,  its  high  feeding  value,  which  approaches  alfalfa,  and 


Fio.  1. — A  plant  of  lespedc^za,  Bhowlng  the  character  of  growth  where  the  stand  Is  thin. 

« 

its  ability  to  thrive  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  thus  to  furnish 
pasturage  in  the  summer  and  fall  till  killed  by  frosts.  It  will  with- 
stand almost  any  amount  of  grazing.  In  no  sense  can  it  be  considered 
a  weed,  as  it  quickly  succumbs  to  cultivation.  Like  other  clovers, 
it  sometimes  causes  horses  and  mules  to  "  slobber." 

The  best  pastures  in  the  South  are  perhaps  those  which  in  summer 
consist  of  Bermuda  grass  and  lespedeza.  With  the  addition  of  red- 
top  and  bur  clover,  sweet  clover,  or  hairy  vetch,  such  pastures  can 
l>e  grazed  the  year  around,  the  Bermuda  grass  and  lespedeza  growing 
in  summer,  the  others  mostly  in  winter.  In  poor  or  mixed  pastures 
lespedeza  commonly  holds  its  own  with  broom  sedge  and  similar 
coarse  grasses  and  unquestionably  adds  materially  to  the  grazing.  It 
is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  it  has  increased  the  carrying 
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capacity  of  practically  all  the  pasture  land  of  the  South  by  at  least 
25  per  cent. 

Lespedeza  reseeds  itself  so  readily  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
sow  it  on  pasture  lands.  This,  however,  is  often  desirable  in  a  new 
pasture  or  in  old  pastures  where  for  any  reason  the  plant  does  not 
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Fio.   2. — A  plant  of  lespedeza,   showing  the  upright  growth  made  where  the  stand  Is 

reasonably  thick. 

occur.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  lespedeza  seeds  sprout 
unusually  early  owing  to  favorable  weather,  and  the  plants  are  killed 
by  late  frosts.  Such  pastures  may  be  reseeded  simply  by  scattering 
the  seed  over  the  top  of  the  sod,  but  with  better  results  after  scratch- 
ing with  a  harrow.  New  pastures  should  be  seeded  early  in  the 
spring,  preferably  in  February  in  the  southern  tier  of  States  and 
later  northward.    Seedings  up  to  the  middle  of  April  in  Louisiana 
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have  given  satisfactory  results.  An  excellent  stand  is  frequently 
secured  simply  by  spreading  the  manure  from  stock  fed  on  ripe  hay 
or  by  allowing  the  animals  to  run  freely  from  one  pasture  to  another 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Sometimes  hay  with  ripe  seeds  is  scattered 
over  the  high  points  of  pastures  in  which  lespedeza  is  desired,  the 
winds  and  rains  spreading  the  seeds  over  much  of  the  field.  The 
seed  will  live  over  in  the  soil  at  least  one  year,  so  that  fairly  good 
stands  may  be  expected  after  only  one  season  of  clean  tillage.  It  is 
not  wise,  however,  to  rely  wholly  on  such  volunteer  growth, 

LESPEDEZA  AS  A  FABM  CKOP. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  lespedeza  was  utilized  mainly  as 
a  pasture  crop,  though  in  certain  sections  the  taller  growths  were  cut 


Fig.  3. — Map  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States  showing  the  approximate 
area  over  which  lespedeza  Is  now  naturalized  and  within  which  (the  smaller  area)  It 
is  cut  for  hay. 

for  hay.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
used  as  a  regular  farm  crop,  the  seed  being  sown  when  the  crop  is 
desired,  according  to  the  particular  rotation  employed.  On  favorable 
soils  or  with  good  treatment  it  gives  high  yields,  making  it  a  most 
profitable  crop.  The  experiences  of  farmers,  as  well  as  experiments, 
have  developed  many  different  methods  or  rotations  in  which  the 
crop  can  be  employed.  The  most  important  of  these  are  here  dis- 
cussed. 

T^espedeza,  like  other  legumes,  extracts  nitrogen   from  the  air 
through  the  bacterial  tubercles  or  "nitrogen  balls''  on  the  roots. 
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Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  occurrence  of  numerous  American  species  of 
this  plant,  lespedeza  is  nearly  always  naturally  inoculated.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  when  planting  it  for  the  first  time  in  new  soils 
to  provide  inoculation  either  by  the  use  of  pure  cultures  or  by  the 
soil-transfer  method.^ 

BERMUDA  GRASS  AND  LESPEDEZA. 

Lespedeza  is  very  commonly  a  constituent  of  Bermuda-grass 
meadows,  and  probably  the  first  lespedeza  cut  for  hay  was  in  such 
a  mixture.  The  admixture  of  lespedeza  in  Bermuda  grass  is  in  every 
way  desirable.    TVTiile  it  does  not  add,  perhaps,  to  the  yield  of  hay,  it 


Fig.  4. — A  corner  of  a  lespedeza  hayfleld  at  Monroe,^  La.,  showing  haycocks  with  canvas 
covers.     This  farm  produced  300  tons  of  hay  from  115  acres  In  1907. 

materially  improves  the  quality.  Such  a  meadow  may  persist  for 
years,  but  eventually  the  ingress  of  weeds  reduces  its  value.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  sow  the  lespedeza,  as  it  usually  finds  its  way  into 
the  Bermuda-grass  meadow  quickly. 

BEDTOP  AND  LESPEDEZA. 

Eedtop  makes  an  excellent  combination  with  lespedeza  in  the  same 
field,  yielding  a  crop  of  each  every  year.  The  redtop  is  preferably 
sown  in  the  fall  and  the  lespedeza  on  the  same  land  the  following 
February.  The  redtop  is  cut  about  June  1,  at  which  time  the  clover 
is  only  3  to  4  inches  high.  Following  the  cutting  of  redtop,  the  lespe- 
deza occupies  the  ground  exclusively  until  September  or  October, 

*  See  Circular  No.  63  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  entitled  "  Methods  of 
Legume  Inoculation." 
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when  it  is  likewise  cut  for  hay.  The  redtop,  being  perennial,  comes 
again  the  following  year,  while  the  lespedeza  reseeds  itself.  Each 
crop  reproduces  indefinitely  with  proper  management  or  until  broom 
sedge  creeps  in,  which  occurs  usually  about  the  third  year.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  break  the  land  and  plant  something  else. 

In  some  of  the  valleys  of  western  Arkansas  only  the  redtop  is 
sown,  the  lespedeza  growing  as  a  volunteer  crop.  Grown  in  this  way, 
the  lespedeza  is  free  from  mixture  at  cutting  time,  and  is  of  high 
quality,  at  least  as  long  as  the  broom  sedge  does  not  appear. 

The  cutting  of  the  redtop  should  not  be  delayed  too  long,  as  it 
results  in  an  inferior  quality  of  hay,  and  is  apt  to  decrease  the  yield 
of  lespedeza  hay. 

The  crops  of  redtop  and  lespedeza  succeed  best  on  bottom  lands 
where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  and  even  where  it  is  too  wet  for 
corn  and  cotton. 

The  combination  of  redtop  and  lespedeza  is  different  from  that  of 
Bermuda  grass  and  lespedeza  previously  mentioned,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Bermuda  grass  and  lespedeza  have  the  same  season  of 
growth,  and  the  hay  produced  is  a  mixture  of  the  two,  whereas  the 
redtop-lespedeza  combination  yields  first  a  cutting  of  redtop  and 
later  in  the  season  a  cutting  of  practically  pure  lespedeza  hay. 

OATS  AND  LESPEDEZA. 

The  combination  of  oats  and  lespedeza  is  quite  commonly  em- 
ployed by  progressive  farmers.  The  seed  of  lespedeza  is  sometimes 
sown  with  the  grain  in  the  fall,  but  it  is  preferable  to  wait  until 
February  or  March.  In  sowing,  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient, though  25  pounds  is  often  sown.  It  is  advisable  to  harrow  the 
seed  in  lightly  after  sowing.  With  proper  handling,  such  a  rotation 
can  be  continued  several  years  without  resowing  the  lespedeza.  For 
this  purpose  good  results  may  be  obtained  on  some  soils  by  disking 
the  lespedeza  stubble  rather  than  plowing. 

For  example,  Mr.  Guy  P.  Stubbs,  of  Ouachita  Parish,  Louisiana, 
had  a  large  acreage  of  lespedeza  in  1907,  which  was  harvested,  and 
the  land  plowed  and  sowed  to  oats  in  October  and  November.  The 
oats  were  cut  about  June  1,  1908,  giving  a  yield  of  35  bushels  per 
acre.  When  the  oats  were  cut,  the  volunteer  lespedeza  was  about  4 
inches  high,  and  this,  when  harvested,  yielded  2  tons  of  cured  hay  per 
acre.  Assuming  the  oats  to  be  worth  60  cents  a  bushel  and  the  hay 
$14  a  ton,  there  was  produced  $21  worth  of  oats  and  $28  worth  of 
hay,  a  total  value  of  $49  per  acre. 

Perhaps  in  no  case  does  this  rotation  represent  the  entire  system  of 
farming  on  any  particular  farm,  but  it  is  a  feature  of  many  farms. 
It  is  fairly  common  in  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  but  is  not 
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permanent  on  any  one  farm.  Sooner  or  later,  com  or  cotton  or  both 
occupy  the  land  for  a  season.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rota- 
tion without  an  intertilled  crop  and  permits  the  multiplication  of 
weeds,  particularly  broom  sedge  and  ragweed. 

COBN,  OATS,  AND  LESPEDEZA. 

A  three-year  rotation  of  com,  oats,  and  lespedeza  has  much  to 
commend  it.  Com  is  harvested  the  first  year,  oats  and  lespedeza  the 
second  year,  and  the  lespedeza  alone  the  third  year.  Sometimes  the 
lespedeza  is  allowed  to  reseed  itself  and  is  harvested  the  fourth  year. 
Such  a  system  is  used  by  Mr.  Jacob  Grewe,  of  Ouachita  Parish, 
Louisiana.  In  the  fall  of  1908  Mr.  Grewe  sowed  55  acres  of  Monroe 
sandy  loam  soiP  to  winter  oats,  and  in  February,  1909,  sowed  les- 
pedeza in  the  oats.  The  oats  were  cut  about  June  1,  yielding  1,400 
bushels,  or  about  25J  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Grewe  states  that  his 
second  year's  crop  of  lespedeza  is  usually  better  than  the  first,  and 
yields  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  on  good  land. 

This  three-year  rotation  is  really  part  of  a  four-year  rotation  in 
which  cotton  should  be  included,  especially  in  those  sections  not  yet 
infested  by  the  boll  weevil.  In  Mr.  Grewe's  case  he  omitted  the  cot- 
ton, not  because  it  did  not  fit  into  his  system,  but  because  the  boll 
weevil  had  done  so  much  damage  that  he  was  content  to  drop  cotton 
and  plant  something  else. 

This  rotation  permits  the  farming  of  much  more  land  than  com 
and  cotton  alone.  The  additional  work  of  harvesting  oats  is  quickly 
performed  and  the  extra  work  of  harvesting  lespedeza  comes  in  the 
fall  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  work.  If  there,  is  any  in- 
terference, the  cutting  of  lespedeza  can  be  delayed  without  serious 
injury,  provided  only  that  it  is  cut  before  it  is  injured  by  frost. 

This  sequence  of  crops,  moreover,  is  well  calculated  both  to  improve 
the  land  and  to  increase  yields.  Lespedeza  is  comparable  with  cow- 
peas  as  a  fertilizer  and  occupies  the  land  two  seasons  out  of  three. 
This  rotation  also  checks  soil  erosion,  because  the  fields  are  covered 
with  oats  one  winter  and  wuth  lespedeza  stubble  two  winters- out  of 
the  three. 

COTTON,  COBN,  OATS,  AND  LESPEDEZA. 

A  rotation  of  cotton,  corn,  oats,  and  lespedeza,  which  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  McKay,  of  East  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana,  may  be 
either  a  four-year  or  a  five-year  rotation,  depending  on  whether  the 
lespedeza  stands  two  years  or  three  years.  It  calls  for  more  comment 
and  discussion  than  the  preceding  systems,  because  it  embraces  the 

*  For  a  description  of  Monroe  sandy  loam,  see  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1903,  pp.  419-438. 
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leading  crops  of  the  South.  Any  cropping  system  designed  for  the 
cotton  belt  and  embracing  lespedeza  should,  if  possible,  include  the 
two  crops  which  are  most  important  in  that  region,  viz,  cotton  and 
com.  As  a  four-year  rotation  this  is  outlined  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Table  I. — A  four-year  rotation  of  cotton,  com,  oats,  and  lespedeza. 


Year. 

First.... 
Second. . 
Third... 

Fourth.. 


First  field. 


Second  field. 


Third  field. 


Fourth  field- 


Cotton Com   (with  cowpeas 

between  the  rows). 


Com  (with  cowpeas 
between  the  rows). 

Oats,  followed  by  les- 
pedeta. 


Oats,  followed  by  les- 

pedeta. 
Lespedexa. 


Oats,  followed  by  les-  '  Lespedeza. 
pedei 


Lespedexa.. 
Cotton 


Lespedeza. Cotton. 


Cora   (with  cowpeas 
between  the  rows). 


Cotton. 

Com  (with  cow- 
peas between  the 
rows). 

Oats,  followed  by 
lespedeza. 


Provision  is  here  made  for  five  crops  in  four  years  (six  crops,  if 
the  cowpeas  are  counted),  as  follows: 

One  money  crop — cotton. 

Two  cereals  for  money  or  feed — com  and  oats. 

Two  hay  crops  for  money  or  feed — lespedeza. 

A  pasture  or  fertilizing  crop — cowpeas. 

Lespedeza  is  also  a  fertilizing  crop.  Thus  three  years  out  of  four 
the  land  is  provided  with  crops  that  provide  humus  and  nitrogen. 

In  this  system  only  half  the  land  is  in  intertilled  crops,  corn  and 
cotton,  the  other  half  being  devoted  to  oats  and  lespedeza.  This  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  acreage  that  can  be  farmed.  Where 
cotton  and  corn  are  the  only  crops  or  almost  the  only  crops  grown  it 
means  a  small  acreage  for  each  man  and  for  each  horse,  because  all  or 
nearly  all  the  land  that  is  cropped  must  be  intertilled. 

It  is  entirely  practicable,  if  desired,  to  abandon  the  lespedeza  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  and  plant  cotton  the  fourth  year,  making 
it  a  three-year  rotation. 

The  leading  advantages  of  the  rotation  just  described  over  the 
plan  of  growing  cotton  and  corn  exclusively  are  as  follows:  (1)  It 
enables  the  farmer  to  farm  more  acres  per  man  and  per  horse;  (2) 
it  enriches  the  soil,  thereby  increasing  the  yield  per  acre  of  every 
crop;  and  (3)  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  advantages  the  farmer's 
income  is  greatly  increased. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  four-year  rotation  just  outlined 
with  that  well-known  three-year  rotation  of  cotton,  com  with  cow- 
peas, and  oats  followed  by  cowpeas.  The  rotations  are  similar. 
Substitute  lespedeza  for  cowpeas  in  the  third  year,  and  let  the 
lespedeza  perpetuate  itself  so  that  it  can  be  harvested  the  fourth  year, 
and  we  have  exactly  the  four-year  rotation  here  presented. 
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One  notable  advantage  of  the  lespedeza  over  the  cowpeas  is  that 
the  lespedeza  involves  no  labor  immediately  after  oat  harvest, 
whereas  the  oat  stubble  must  be  either  plowed  or  disked  to  prepare 
for  planting  cowpeas.  The  period  of  oat  harvest  (late  May  and 
early  June)  is  a  time  when  farmers  are  busy  cultivating  their  crops 
of  cotton  and  com,  and  are  particularly  crowded  if  the  season  is 
wet;  hence,  there  is  little  time  to  prepare  land  and  plant  cowpeas. 
But  if  lespedeza  is  sown  on  the  oat  field  in  February  it  will  usually 
be  about  3  inches  high  at  oat  harvest. 

LESPEDEZA  IK  DAIBY-FABM  BOTATIOirS. 

An  excellent  rotation  for  a  dairy  farm  in  which  lespedeza  can  be 
used  for  hay  and  also  for  pasture  is  as  follows : 

Table  II. — A  four-year  rotation  for  a  dairy  farm,  with  lespedeza  for  hay  and 

pasture.. 


Year. 

Flnt  field. 

Second  field. 

Third  field. 

Fourth  field. 

Piret 

Corn  (with  cowpeas 
between  the  rows). 

Soy  beans  or  Spanish 
peanats.1 

Oats 

Soy  beans  i . .         ... 

Oats 

Lespedeza. 

.... 

Oats                      

Ijegpodexa  x 

Second 

LmDedesa       

Com    (with    cow- 
peas between  the 

Lcspedesa 

Com  (with  cowpeas 
between  the  rows). 

Soy  beans  or  Spanish 
peanuts.! 

Thiid 

Lespedesa 

rows). 
Soy  beans  or  Span- 

Lespedesa  

Com  (with  oowpeaff 
between  the  rows.) 

ish  peanuts.1 

Fourth 

Lespedesa  ^  . 

Oats. 

Lespedeza. 

I  Peanuts  may  be  substituted  for  soy  beans  in  this  rotation,  in  which  case  the  peanuts 
may  be  used  as  cow  feed  or  hog  feed,  or  both,  or  may  be  sold  as  a  money  crop. 

A  farm  of  60  acres  divided  into  4  fields  of  15  acres  each  and 
cropped  according  to  this  plan  would  furnish  all  the  hay  and  grain 
needed  for  3  work  horses,  16  cows  in  milk,  and  enough  hogs  to  make 
1,000  pounds  of  live  pork,  and  would  supply  5  to  10  tons  of  surplus 
hay  for  sale.  This  is  on  the  assumption  of  a  yield  of  40  bushels  of 
com  per  acre,  20  bushels  of  soy  beans  and  1  ton  of  soy-bean  hay  per 
acre,  40  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  2J  tons  of  lespedeza  hay  per 
acre. 

Such  yields  could  not  be  looked  for  the  first  season  unless  the  land 
was  very  good,  but  the  practice  of  this  rotation,  together  with  the 
manure  produced  on  such  a  farm,  would  soon  bring  it  to  this  stand- 
ard with  only  a  moderate  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  addition 
to  the  hay  and  grain  produced,  this  farm  would  furnish  half  the 
pasture  needed  for  the  live  stock.  The  other  half  might  be  obtained 
from  a  permanent  Bermuda-grass  pasture,  which  could  be  provided 
separate  and  apart  from  the  rotation  outlined. 

For  pasture  purposes,  a  rotation  of  crops  embracing  lespedeza  is 
superior  to  one  embracing  only  the  larger  annual  legumes,  like  cow- 
peas, peanuts,  and  soy  beans.     Alfalfa  is  more  productive,  but  is 
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sc'arcely  suitable  for  short  rotations  and  is  not  so  generally  adapted 
to  southern  soils.  Soy  beans,  peanuts,  and  cowpeas  fit  nicely  into 
various  rotations,  but  they  are  not  pasture  plants  except  for  hogs, 
and  even  then  principally  for  their  grain.  Lespedeza,  however,  is 
good  for  both  hay  and  pasture,  and  its  pasture  season  includes  the 
months  from  May  to  October,  inclusive.  It  can  be  grazed  all  the  sea- 
son and  come  again  the  next  year;  it  can  be  grazed  until  June,  and 
will  then  make  hay  in  the  fall ;  or  it  can  be  cut  in  August  and  grazed 
the  rest  of  the  season  and  still  make  seed  to  renew  the  stand. 

EAEVESTIHO  LESPEDEZA. 

The  date  of  harvesting  lespedeza  will  depend  upon  whether  the  crop 
is  for  hay  or  seed  or  both.  The  plants  usually  begin  to  blossom  in 
late  summer,  and  it  is  the  common  practice  to  cut  for  hay  in  October, 
after  some  of  the  seeds  are  mature.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
crop  reseed  itself,  some  of  the  seeds  must  be  allowed  to  mature,  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  several  ways:  (1)  The  crop  may  be  cut  early, 
not  later  than  the  time  the  first  blossoms  appear,  in  which  case  a 
new  growth  starts  from  the  stubble  and  matures  seed  before  frost; 
(2)  the  crop  may  be  cut  after  some  of  the  seeds  have  matured,  enough 
being  shattered  in  mowing  and  handling  to  seed  the  land  for  the 
succeeding  crop;  and  (3)  the  mower  may  leave  narrow  strips  of  the 
plants  uncut  at  each  round. 

Isolated  plants  of  lespedeza  have  nearly  prostrate,  spreading 
branches  which  are  too  near  the  ground  to  be  mowed  but  which  bear 
seed  abundantly.  When,  however,  the  plants  are  tall  and  crowded, 
they  grow  perfectly  erect  with  nearly  erect  branches  and  no  seeds  are 
produced  near  the  ground.  It  is  quite  easy  to  tell  frcrni  the  appear- 
ance of  a  field  mown  before  any  seed  is  ripe  whether  a  succeeding 
crop  may  be  expected.  If  there  are  prostrate  branches  in  the  stubble, 
the  number  of  these  will  determine  whether  enough  seed  will  be  pro- 
duced to  renew  the  stand. 

YIELDS  OF  HAY. 

lespedeza  is  commonly  harvested  with  an  ordinary  mowing  ma- 
chine, and  it  is  usually  not  profitable  to  cut  for  hay  unless  the  height 
is  8  inches  or  more,  for  if  shorter  the  hay  is  very  difficult  to  rake. 

The  lespedeza  plant  contains  less  water  than  any  other  cultivated 
legume,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  cure.  It  cures  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  red  clover,  alfalfa,  or  cowpeas,  though  not  as  quickly 
as  timothy.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  stored  or  baled  too  soon,  else 
it  will  heat  and  mold  like  other  hay  plants. 

In  good  haying  weather  mowing  can  begin  as  soon  as  the  dew  is 
off,  and  the  lespedeza  can  be  raked  into  windrows  the  same  day.    It 
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should  stand  in  the  windrows  at  least  a  day  and  then  be  put  in  small 
cocks  until  cured. 

On  the  lands  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  lespedeza,  yields  of 
1 J  to  2J  tons  per  acre  are  common.  Such  land  normally  yields  30  to 
35  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  'WTiere  lespedeza  grows  with  its  accus- 
tomed thickness  to  the  height  of  8  or  9  inches,  a  yield  of  a  ton  to  ^he 
acre  may  be  expected,  allowing  2  inches  for  the  stubble.  A  height  of 
12  to  14  inches  will  give  approximately  2  tons  per  acre,  and  at  its 
extreme  height  of  24  to  30  inches  maximum  yields  of  4  tons  or  even 
more  have  been  reported. 

HABVESTING  FOB  SEED. 

Seed  of  lespedeza  is  at  present  harvested  mostly  in  Louisiana  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  Mississippi.  For  this  purpose  the  crop  is  mown 
before  frost,  when  the  larger  part  of  the  seeds  have  matured  but  the 
plants  are  still  green.  It  should  be  raked  immediately  after  mow- 
ing, or  when  it  is  wet  with  dew,  so  as  to  prevent  shattering  and  to 
permit  it  to  cure  entirely  in  the  windrows.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, the  newly  cut  lespedeza  is  put  into  small  cocks  called  "  pats." 
These  pats  are  so  small  that  they  will  dry  out  even  if  rained  on.  A 
few  growers  are  using  bunching  attachments  to  the  mowing  ma- 
chines which  automatically  leave  the  crop  in  small  bunches.  When 
thoroughly  dry  the  crop  is  put  in  the  barn  or  stack,  or  even  thrashed 
directly  from  the  field.  For  hauling,  the  wagon  should  have  tight 
wagon  frames  or  else  have  sheets  spread  over  the  bottom  so  as  to 
catch  the  loose  seed.  Much  care  should  also  be  taken  in  unloading 
from  the  wagons,  as  otherw  ise  much  seed  will  be  lost. 

For  thrashing  the  straw  should  be  thoroughly  dry,  as  otherwise 
much  trouble  is  experienced  on  account  of  the  mucilaginous  nature 
of  the  plants.  After  thrashing,  the  seed  should  be  spread  out  rather 
thinly  on  the  floor  to  dry.  Much  depth  should  be  avoided,  as  other- 
wise the  seeds  are  likely  to  heat  and  become  moldy.  For  commer- 
cial purposes  the  seed  should  be  run  through  a  fanning  machine  for 
recleaning,  but  for  farm  purposes  may  be  used  as  it  comes  from  the 
thrasher.  Good  seed  recleaned  but  unhulled  weighs  about  25  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Practically  all  the  seed  on  the  market  is  unhulled. 
(See  fig.  5.) 

P^or  home  use  usually  sufficient  seed  can  be  obtained  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hay  mow,  especially  if  the  hay  is  cut  after  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  seeds  have  ripened. 

A  cheap  and  easy  method  of  saving  seed  for  home  use,  though  some 
growers  use  the  same  method  in  saving  seed  for  the  market,  is  what 
is  known  as  the  pan  method.  A  galvanized  iron  pan  is  attached  to 
the  rear  of  the  cutter  bar  of  the  mowing  machine  and  extends  about 
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2i  feet  back,  being  as  long  as  the  bar  itself-  Small  iron  rods  extend 
across  the  pan  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  motion.  A  man  walks 
behind  and  as  the  lespedeza  falls  on  the  iron  rods  he  rakes  it  off,  letting 
it  fall  on  the  ground.  In  this  operation  considerable  seed  shatters 
into  the  pan  and  is  removed  when  the  pan  is  full.  This  is  afterwards 
cleaned  with  a  fanning  mill.     (See  fig.  6.) 

It  is  usually  best  to  utilize  the  comparatively  short  crop  grown 
on  hill  lands  for  gathering  seed,  as  there  is  much  less  straw  to  thrash 
and  the  seed  yield  is  usually  as  great  or  greater.  Furthermore,  where 
the  plants  are  tall  the  large  yield  of  hay  makes  it  more  valuable  than 
the  seed  crop  would  be. 


HULLEiO 


UNHULLED 


/fLFALFA   SEED. 


Pkj    5 — ^^^^  of  lespedeza  and  alfalfa,  showing  relative  sises. 

The  yield  of  seed  varies  from  5  to  12  bushels  per  acre  and  com- 
monly commands  a  price  of  $3  to  $3.50  per  bushel.  At  the  pre-ent 
time  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  straw  from 
thrashed  lespedeza  has  considerable  value  as  feed  and  it  is  not 
uncommonly  baled  for  this  purpose. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  EXTENDING  THE  LESPEDEZA-PBODUCING  ABEA. 

Figure  3,  page  8,  shows  the  approximate  area  over  which  lespe- 
deza now  occurs  naturally  and  also  the  area  within  which  it  is  cut 
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for  hay.  It  is  a  matter  both  of  interest  and  of  importance  to  de- 
termine whether  this  area  can  be  extended  to  embrace  at  least  all  the 
cotton  belt.  The  eastern  half  of  the  cotton  belt  differs  from  the 
central  part  scarcely  at  all  in  climate,  but  does  differ  greatly  in  soils. 
Lespedeza  grows  especially  well  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  on 
the  black  lands  and  on  soils  composed  largely  of  silt.  On  the  blacl^ 
soils  alfalfa  often  thrives  luxuriantly.  But  even  on  lands  that  will 
not  grow  alfalfa  well,  lespedeza  produces  fhie  crops.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  eastern  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  northern 
Florida  lespedeza  seems  rarely  to  grow  tall  enough  to  justify  cutting 
for  hay.    Whether  the  value  of  the  crop  would  justify  special  treat- 


FiG.  6. — Lespedeza  pan,  with  top  raised  to  show  wires  or  rods  between  which  the  seed 
falls  Into  the  pan  when  the  crop  Is  harvested. 

ment,  as  liming  and  manuring,  in  localities  \yhere  other  summer 
legumes  like  cowpeas,  beggarweed,  soy  beans,  and  velvet  beans  are 
being  grown  successfully  is  doubtful.  The  question  requires  experi- 
mental investigation. 

Northward  it  is  hardly  likely  that  lespedeza  will  ever  l)e  anything 
more  than  a  grazing  plant,  the  season  being  too  short  to  allow  the 
luxuriant  growth  attained  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

One  other  factor  may  be  important.  Lespedeza  is  a  variable  plant, 
sufficiently  so  to  justify  the  separation  of  the  various  types  in  the 
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hope  that  the  best  may  grow  large  enough  to  yield  hay  crops  over  a 
wider  area  than  is  now  suited  to  the  plant. 

Pending  further  investigations  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
use  of  lespedeza  as  a  hay  crop  is  recommended  only  in  the  region 
indicated  on  the  map  (fig.  3),  and  that  even  within  the  area  there 
shown  the  plant  does  not  grow  tall  on  the  poorer  soils,  although  it 
responds  remarkably  well  to  both  manure  and  lime. 

SXTHHAEY. 

(1)  Lespedeza,  or  Japan  clover,  introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  Asia  about  sixty  years  ago,  now  occurs  from  New  Jersey  west- 
ward to  Kansas  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(2)  Lespedeza  is  an  annual  and  is  esteemed  as  a  constituent  of 
pastures,  being  especially  valuable  for  this  purpose  on  poor  or  thin 
soils  where  other  plants  do  not  thrive.  It  withstands  drought  well 
and  matures  seed  under  very  severe  grazing;  hence,  it  is  rarely  neces- 
sary to  resow  it  on  pasture  lands. 

(3)  Artificial  inoculation  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  is  neces- 
sary only  when  the  seed  is  first  sown  on  new  land. 

(4)  At  the  present  time  lespedeza  can  be  recommended  as  a  hay 
crop  only  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and 
on  certain  silt  soils,  where  it  frequently  attains  a  height  of  from  12 
to  30  inches  and  yields  from  two  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Only 
one  cutting  of  hay  can  be  obtained  in  a  season. 

(5)  In  other  regions  lespedeza  seldom  grows  more  than  4  to  6 
inches  high,  and  under  such  conditions  it  is  unlikely  that  the  plant 
will  be  profitable  for  other  than  grazing  purposes. 

(6)  With  Bermuda  grass  lespedeza  produces  excellent  pastures  in 
the  South,  materially  improving  the  quality  of  the  hay  without  per- 
haps increasing  its  quantity. 

(7)  Under  conditions  where  it  thrives,  lespedeza  has  increased  the 
carrying  capacity  of  permanent  pasture  lands  of  the  South  by  at 
least  25  per  cent. 

(8)  The  lespedeza  plant  has  a  lower  moisture  content  than  any 
other  cultivated  legume  and  can  be  cured  more  rapidly  than  red 
clover,  alfalfa,  or  cowpeas,  though  not  as  quickly  as  timothy. 

(9)  The  present  demand  for  the  seed  of  lespedeza  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  yields  are  from  5  to  12 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  which  command  a  price  of  $3  to  $3.50  a 
bushel. 

(10)  In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  the  plant  is  being  increas- 
ingly sown  in  regular  rotation  with  excellent  results. 
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(11)  Alfalfa  is  more  productive  than  lespedeza,  but  is  scarcely 
suitable  for  short  rotations  and  is  not  so  generally  adapted  to 
southern  soils. 

(12)  For  pasture  purposes  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  a  ro- 
tation embracing  lespedeza  is  superior  to  one  involving  only  the 
larger  annual  legumes,  such  as  cowpeas,  peanuts,  and  soy  beans,  les- 
pedeza being  excellent  for  both  pasturage  and  hay,  whereas  the  other 
legiunes  mentioned  are  not  properly  pasture  crops. 


[A  list  glTing  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution 
will  be  sent  free  ui)on  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultufe.] 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  February  ^4?  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitled 
"  The  Treatment  of  Bee  Diseases,"  by  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ph.  D.,  in  charge 
of  bee  culture  in  this  bureau.     In  the  preparation  of  this  paper, 
which  is  intended  to  supersede  Circular  79,  of  this  bureau,  the  aim 
has  been  to  give  briefly  the  information  needed  by  the  beekeeper 
who  has  disease  in  his  apiary.    Xo  discussion  of  the  cause  or  distri- 
bution of  these  diseases  has  been  included.    I  recommend  the  publica- 
tion of  this  paper  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin. 
Respectfully, 

L.  O.  Howard, 
Entomologist  and  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  BEE  DISEASES. 


INTSODirCTION. 

The  diseases  which  attack  the  honey  bee  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  those  affecting  the  brood  and  those  to  which  the 
adult  bees  are  subject.  The  diseases  of  adult  bees  have  not  been  in- 
vestigated sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  at  Uie  present  time  to  recom- 
mend methods  for  their  treatment.  In  the  present  bulletin,  therefore, 
only  a  brief  statement  concerning  these  diseases  will  be  made,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  these 
subjects.  Concerning  the  diseases  of  the  brood  more  is  known,  and 
this  is  particularly  fortunate  since  they  are  far  more  destructive  in 
American  apiaries  than  are  the  diseases  of  the  adult  bees. 

The  causes  of  bee  diseases  will  not  be  discussed  here.  For  informa- 
tion on  this  phase  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  which  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  bulletin.  The  aim  of  this  bulletin  is  to  give  information  that 
can  be  used  by  the  practical  beekeeper  in  combating  bee  diseases. 

THE  BBOOD  DISEASES  OF  BEES. 

The  brood  diseases  of  the  honey  bee  are  already  widely  distributed 
in  the  United  States  and  seem  to  be  spreading  rather  rapidly.  The 
loss  to  the  beekeepers  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  actual  death  of 
colonies  by  disease,  is  estimated  conservatively  at  $1,000,000  annually. 
This  does  not  include  the  loss  of  crops,  resulting  from  the  destruction 
of  colonies,  or  the  discouragement  to  the  beekeeper  which  often 
causes  him  to  give  up  the  business.  A  considerable  part  of  this  loss 
is  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  beekeepers  to  these  diseases  and  a  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  them. 

It  frequently  happens  that  colonies  in  an  apiary  become  infected 
before  the  owner  realizes  that  disease  is  present.  He  may  errone- 
ously attribute  the  losses  observed  to  some  other  cause.  In  this  way 
the  disease  gets  a  start  which  makes  eradication  difficult  when  once 
the  cause  of  the  loss  has  been  discovered.  In  view  of  the  widespread 
distribution  of  these  diseases,  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  beekeepers 
learn  to  distinguish  the  diseases  when  they  appear  and  to  know  how 
to  keep  them  under  controL 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  beekeepers  to  learn  that  bees  are 
subject  to  disease.     The  most  frequent  source  of  confusion   is  the 
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6  TEEATMENT  OF  BEE  DISEASES. 

placing  of  the  blame  for  loss  of  colonies  on  some  cause  other  than 
disease.  The  poorer  class  of  beekeepers  attribute  their  losses  simply 
to  "  bad  luck,"  but  even  well-informed  beekeepers  err  in  this  matter. 


Fig.  1. — Work  of  the  larger  wax  moth  In  a  brood  comb.     (Original.) 

The  wax  moths  (see  fig.  1)  are  most  frequently  blamed  for  the  death 
of  colonies,  whereas  they  do  no  damage  to  strong,  healthy  colonies, 
properly  cared  for,  but  enter  only  when  the  colony  is  weakened  by 
queenlessness,  lack  of  stores,  disease,  or  some  other  cause.     In  the 
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toajority  of  the  reports  of  wax-moth  depredations  received  by  this 
department  which  can  be  investigated  it  is  found  that  the  trouble  is 
actually  an  outbreak  of  a  brood  disease. 

The  spraying  of  fruit  trees  while  in  bloom  is  possibly  injurious  to 
bees,  and  there  exists  among  beekeepers  a  strong  feeling  against  the 
practice.  Since  no  entomologist  now  recommends  that  fruit  trees  be 
sprayed  during  the  blooming  period,  this  is  probably  rarely  done  by 
progressive  fruit  growers.  However,  it  is  frequently  reported  by 
beekeepers  that  they  are  losing  bees  by  poisoning  due  to  spraying. 
A  number  of  cases  of  the  death  of  colonies,  reported  as  caused  by 
poisoning  due  to  spraying  while  trees  were  in  bloom,  have  been  found 
to  be  in  reality  outbreaks  of  European  foul  brood,  which  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Other  circumstances  to  which  is  often  attributed  the  death  of  brood 
or  of  the  colony  are  chilling,  fumes  from  coke  ovens,  and  malicious 
poisoning.  The  wise  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  beekeeper  is  first  to 
suspect  diseases  as  being  the  cause  of  any  losses  which  he  may  sus- 
tain, and  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  infectious  disease  present  before 
looking  elsewhere  for  a  cause. 

NATUBE  OF  THE  DISEASES. 

There  are  two  recognized  infectious  diseases  of  the  brood  of  bees, 
now  known  as  American  foul  brood  and  European  foul  brood.  Both 
diseases  weaken  colonies  by  reducing  the  number  of  emerging  bees 
needed  to  replace  the  old  adult  bees  which  die  from  natural  or  other 
causes.  In  neither  case  are  adult  bees  affected,  so  far  as  known.  The 
uoieans  used  by  the  beekeeper  in  deciding  which  disease  is  present  is  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  larvae  dead  of  the  two  diseases. 
That  the  diseases  are  entirely  distinct  can  not  now  be  doubted,  since 
they  show  certain  differences  in  the  age  of  the  larvae  affected,  in  their 
response  to  treatment,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  dead  larvce. 
This  is  made  still  more  certain  by  a  study  of  the  bacteria  present 
in  the  dead  larvae.  Reports  are  sometimes  received  that  a  colony 
is  infected  with  both  diseases  at  the  same  time.  While  this  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  not  by  any  means  the  rule,  and  such  cases  are  usually 
not  authentically  reported.  There  is  no  evidence  that  chilled  or 
starved  brood  develops  into  an  infectious  disease  or  that  dead  brood 
favors  the  development  of  a  disease. 

NAMES  OF  THE  DISEASES. 

The  names  American  foul  brood  and  European  foul  brood  were 
applied  to  these  diseases  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  of  this  de- 
partment, to  clear  up  the  confusion  in  names  which  formerly  existed. 
By  retaining  the  words  "  foul  brood "  in  each  name  the  disease- 
inspection  laws  then  in  force  could  be  interpreted  as  applying  to 
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8  TREATMENT  OF  BEE  DISEASES. 

both  diseases.  These  names  were  in  no  way  intended  to  designate 
geographical  distribution,  since  both  diseases  did  exist  and  do  now 
exist  in  both  Europe  and  America,  but  were  chosen  primarily  because 
they  were  convenient  and  easily  remembered  names.  Their  only 
significance  is  in  indicating  where  the  diseases  were  first  seriously 
investigated.  It  was  particularly  desirable  to  change  the  name  of 
the  disease  now  known  as  European  foul  brood,  since  "  black  brood  " 
entirely  fails  to  be  descriptive  and  is  misleading. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  presence  of  a  particular  disease  in  a  colony  of  bees  can  be 
ascertained  most  reliably  by  a  bacteriological  examination,  since  the 
symptoms  are  somewhat  variable.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  describe 
the  usual  manifestations  of  the  diseases,  and  the  usual  differences,  so 
that  the  beekeeper  can  in  most  cases  tell  which  disease  is  present. 

American  Foul  Brood. 

American  foul  brood  is  frequently  called  simply  "  foul  brood.'' 
It  usually  shows  itself  in  the  larva  just  about  the  time  that  the  larva 
fills  the  cell  and  after  it  has  ceased  feeding  and  has  begun  pupaticm. 


Fig.  2. — American  foul  brood :  a,  6,  /,  normal  sealed  celte ; 

c,  },  sunken  cappinj^s,  showing  perforations;  g,  sunken 
capping  not  perforated ;  h,  I,  m,  n,  q,  r,  larvae  affected  by 
disease ;  e,  i,  p,  «,  scales  formed  from  dried-down  larre ; 

d,  o,  pupae  affected  by  disease.  Three  times  natural  §lie. 
(Original.) 

At  this  time  it  is  sealed  over  in  the  comb  (fig.  2,  a,  6,  /).  The  first 
indication  of  the  infection  is  a  slight  brownish  discoloration  and 
the  loss  of  the  well-rounded  appearance  of  the  normal  larva  (£g. 
2,  I).    At  this  stage  the  disease  is  not  usually  recognized  by  the  bee- 
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keeper.     The  larva  gradually  sinks  down  in  the  cell  and  becomes 
darker  in  color  (fig.  2,  A,  m),  and  the  posterior  end  lies  against  the 
bottom  of  the  cell.     Frequently  the  segmentation  of  the  larva  is 
clearly  marked.     By  the  time  it  has  partially  dried  down  and  has 
became  quite  dark 
brown   (coffee  col- 
ored)   the   most 
typical    character- 
istic of  this  disease 
manifests   itself. 
If   a   match    stick 
or  tooth-pick  is  in- 
serted into  the  de- 
caving     mass     and         ^^°"  ^•"~'^***^  roplness  of  American  foul  brood.     (Original.) 

withdrawn  the  larval  remains  adhere  to  it  and  are  drawn  out  in  a 
thread  (fig.  3),  which  sometimes  extends  for  several  inches  before 
breaking.  This  ropiness  is  the  chief  characteristic  used  by  the  bee- 
keeper in  diagnosing  this  disease.  The  larva  continues  to  dry  down 
and  gradually  loses  its  ropiness  until  it  finally  becomes  merely  a 


Fio.  4. — American  foul-brood  comb,  showing  Irregular  patches  of  sunken  capplngs  and  scales. 
The  position  of  the  comb  Indicates  the  best  way  to  view  the  scales.     (Original.) 

scale  on  the  lower  side  wall  and  base  of  the  cell  (fig.  2,  e,  /?,  s).  The 
scale  formed  by  the  dried-down  larva  adheres  tightly  to  the  cell  and 
can  be  removed  with  diflBculty  from  the  cell  wall.  The  scales  can 
best  be  observed  when  the  comb  is  held  with  the  top  inclined  toward 
the  observer  so  that  a  bright  light  strikes  the  lower  si'de  wall  (fig.  4). 
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A  very  characteristic  and  usually  penetrating  odor  is  often  iiotice- 
able  in  the  decaying  larvae.  This  can  perhaps  best  be  likened  to  the 
odor  of  heated  glue. 

The  majority  of  the  larvae  which  die  of  this  disease  are  attacked 
after  being  sealed  in  the  cells.  The  cappings  are  often  entirely  re- 
moved by  the  bees,  but  when  they  are  left  they  usually  become 
sunken  (fig.  2,  g^  c,  ])  and  frequently  perforated  (fig.  2,  c, ;).  As  the 
healthy  brood  emerges  the  comb  shows  the  scattered  sunken  cappings 
covering  dead  larvae  (fig.  4),  giving  it  a  characteristic  appearance. 

Pupae  also  may  die  of  this  disease,  in  which  case  they,  too,  dry  down 
(fig.  2,  {?,  rf),  become  ropy,  and  have  the  characteristic  odor  and  color. 
The  tongue  frequently  adheres  to  the  upper  side  wall  and  often 
remains  there  even  after  the  pupa  has  dried  down  to  a  scale.  Younger 
unsealed  larvae  are  sometimes  affected.  Usually  the  disease  attacks 
only  worker  brood,  but  occasional  cases  are  found  in  which  queen 
and  drone  brood  are  diseased.  It  is  not  certain  that  race  of  bees, 
season,  or  climate  have  any  effect  on  the  virulence  of  this  disease, 
except  that  in  warmer  climates,  where  the  breeding  season  is  pro- 
longed, the  rapidity  of  devastation  is  more  marked. 

European  Foul  Brood. 

European  foul  brood  was  formerly  called  "  black  brood  "  or  "  New 
York  bee  disease."  The  name  "  black  brood  "  was  a  poor  one,  for  the 
color  of  the  dead  brood  is  rarely  black  or  even  very  dark  brown. 
European  foul  brood  usually  attacks  the  larva  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
its  development  than  American  foul  brood  and  while  it  is  still  curled 
up  at  the  base  of  the  cell  (fig.  5,  r).  A  small  percentage  of  larvae 
dies  after  capping,  but  sometimes  quite  young  larvae  are  attacked  (fig. 
5,  ^,  rrC),  Sunken  and  perforated  cappings  are  sometimes  observed 
just  as  in  American  foul  brood  (fig.  2,  c?,  ^,  ^').  The  earliest  indication 
of  the  disease  is  a  slight  yellow  or  gray  discoloration  and  uneasy 
movement  of  the  larva  in  the  cell.  The  larva  loses  its  well-rounded, 
opaque  appearance  and  becomes  slightly  translucent,  so  that  the 
tracheae  may  become  prominent  (fig.  5,  6),  giving  the  larvae  a  clearly 
segmented  appearance.  The  larva  is  usually  flattened  against  the 
base  of  the  cell,  but  may  turn  so  that  the  ends  of  the  larva  are  to  the 
rear  of  the  cell  (fig.  5,  />),  or  may  fall  away  from  the  base  (fig.  5, 
^,  g^  V) .  Later  the  color  changes  to  a  decided  yellow  or  gray  and  the 
translucency  is  lost  (fig.  5,  q^  h).  The  yellow  color  may  be  taken  as 
the  chief  characteristic  of  this  disease.  The  dead  larva  appears  as  a 
moist,  somewhat  collapsed  mass,  giving  the  appearance  of  being 
melted.  When  the  remains  have  become  almost  dry  (fig.  5,  c)  the 
tracheae  sometimes  become  conspicuous  again,  this  time  by  retaining 
iheir  shape,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  content  dries  around  them. 
Finally  all  that  is  left  of  the  larva  is  a  grayish-brown  scale  against 
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the  base  of  the  cell  (fig.  5,  /,  A) ,  or  a  shapeless  mass  on  the  lower  side 
wall  if  the  larva  did  not  retain  its  normal  position  (fig.  5,  n,  o). 
Very  few  scales  are  black.  The  scales  are  not  adhesive,  but  are  easily 
removed,  and  the  bees  carry  out  a  great  many  in  their  efforts  to  clean 
house. 

Decaying  larvae  which  have  died  of  this  disease  are  usually  not 
ropy  as  in  ^Vmerican  foul  brood,  but  a  slight  ropiness  is  sometimes 
observed.  There  is  usually  little  odor  in  European  foul  brood,  but 
sometimes  a  sour  odor  is  present,  whicli  reminds  one  of  yeast  fer- 
mentation. This  disease  attacks  drone  and  queen  larva?  ^  almost  as 
quickly  as  those  of  the  workers. 


Fig.  5. — European  foul  brood  :  a,  },  k,  normal  sealed  cells ; 
b,  c,  d,  e,  g,  i,  I,  m,  p,  q,  larvae  affected  by  disease ;  r,  nar- 
mal  larva  at  age  attacked  by  disease ;  /,  h,  n,  o,  dried-down 
larvae  or  scales.     Three  times  natural  size.     (Original.) 


European  foul  brood  is  more  destructive  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  than  at  other  times,  often  entirely  disappearing  during 
late  summer  and  autumn,  or  during  a  heavy  honey  flow.  Italian  bees 
seem  to  be  better  able  to  resist  the  ravages  of  this  disease  than  any 
other  race.  The  disease  at  times  spreads  with  startling  rapidity  and 
is  most  destructive.  Where  it  is  prevalent  a  considerably  larger  per- 
centage of  colonies  is  affected  than  is  usual  for  American  foul  brood. 
This  disease  is  very  variable  in  its  symptoms  and  other  manifesta- 
tions and  is  often  a  puzzle  to  the  beekeeper. 

»The  tendency  of  this  disease  to  attack  queen  larvip  is  a  serious  drawback  in  treat- 
ment.    Frequently  the  bees  of  a  diseased  colony  attempt  to  supersede  their  queen,  but 
the  larvie  in  the  queen  colls  often   die,   leaving   the  colony  hopelessly   queenless.     The 
colony  is  thus  depleted  very  rapidly. 
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The  So-CaUed  ''  Pickle  Brood." 

In  addition  to  the  two  infectious  diseases  just  described,  brood 
dead  from  other  causes  is  often  observed.  The  most  common  disease 
of  this  kind  is  what  is  known  amcmg  beekeepers  as  "  pickle  brood.'^ 
This  name  is  seemingly  applied  to  a  great  many  different  appear- 
ances and  nothing  is  known  of  the  cause  or  methods  of  spread.  The 
most  typical  form  kills  the  larva  when  it  has  extended  itself  in 
the  cell.  The  larva  usually  lies  on  its  back  with  the  head  turned 
upward.  The  color  varies,  but  is  frequently  light  yellow  or  brown, 
and  the  head  is  often  almost  black.  The  body  is  swollen  and  the 
contents  watery,  and  the  head  may  be  quite  hard.  There  is  no 
ropiness.  In  case  the  larvae  are  sealed  before  dying  the  cappings 
are  usually  normal.  The  name  usually  applied  to  this  condition  was 
unwisely  chosen,  and  for  the  present  and  until  more  is  known  con- 
cerning the  disease  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  so-called  pickle  brood.'' 

This  trouble  does  not  appear  to  be  infectious  and  is  usually  not 
serious,  except  that  in  the  aggregate  it  may  cause  loss  by.  weakening 
colonies.  Xo  treatment  is  necessary,  as  the  trouble  usually  soon  dis- 
appears. The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  disease  is  that  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  the  colony  is  need- 
lessly treated. 

Brood  dead  of  other  causes. 

Many  different  external  factors  may  cause  brood  to  die.  If  brood 
is  killed  by  chilling  in  the  spring  or  fall,  or  by  overheating  in  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  or  in  shipping  colonies  of  bees,  or  by  starvation, 
the  loss  is  often  mistakenly  attributed  to  an  infectious  disease.  Such 
dead  brood  is  soon  removed  by  the  bees.  When  the  cause  is  removed 
the  trouble  then  soon  disappears.  WTien  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brood  is  killed  a  disagreeable  odor  is  usually  present. 

**  Bald-headed  brood.'' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  unsealed  or  only  partially  sealed  pups, 
known  as  "bald-headed  brood,"  are  observed  in  the  hive,  and  fre- 
quently beginners  mistake  such  a  condition  for  disease.  The  par- 
tially built  capping  is  often  mistaken  for  the  punctured  capping  of 
American  foul  brood.  If,  on  examination,  the  pupee  are  normal  no 
fear  need  be  entertained. 

METHODS  OF  SPBEAD. 

Both  American  foul  brood  and  European  foul  brood  spread  from 
colony  to  colony  and  from  apiary  to  apiary  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  common  means  of  carrying  the  virus  is  in  honey  which  has  be- 
come contaminated.  The  disease  may  be  carried  when  bees  rob  a 
hive  in  which  a  colony  has  died  of  disease  or  may  be  transmitted  by 
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the  use  of  honey  from  diseased  colonies  for  feeding  bees.  It  is  not 
always  necessary  that  bees  be  intentionally  fed  for  them  to  get  dis- 
ease from  contaminated  honey.  Discarded  honey  receptacles  which 
have  contained  honey  from  a  contaminated  colony,  if  not  thoroughly 
cleaned,  may  contain  enough  honey  to  carry  disease  to  a  healthy 
apiary.  This  may  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  bakeries  or  confectionery 
-.hops,  or  may  even  occur  when  empty  honey  bottles  are  thrown  out 
from  private  houses.  It  is  also  possible  to  introduce  disease  into  a 
colony  in  introducing  queen  bees  purchased  from  a  distance,  probably 
due  to  the  use  of  contaminated  honey  in  making  the  candy  to  supply 
the  queen  cages. 

Precautionary   Measures. 

In  combating  diseases  it  is  much  better  to  prevent  disease  from 
getting  a  foothold  than  it  is  to  eradicate  it  after  it  has  begun  its 
work.  All  beekeepers,  wherever  located,  should  practice  the  fol- 
lowing precautionary  measures : 

(1)  If  a  colony  becomes  weak  from  any  cause,  or  if  disease  is 
suspected,  contract  the  entrance  to  prevent  robbing,  and  if  robbing 
is  imminent  close  the  entrance  entirely. 

(2)  Never  feed  honey  purchased  on  the  open  market.  In  case  of 
doubt  as  to  the  source  of  honey  feed  sugar  sirup. 

(3)  If  within  the  range  of  possibility,  see  that  no  honey  that  comes 
from  diseased  apiaries  is  sold  in  the  neighborhood.  This  may  some- 
times be  accomplished  by  cultivating  the  home  market  so  that  there 
will  be  no  incentive  for  bringing  in  other  honey. 

(4)  In  introducing  purchased  queens,  transfer  them  to  clean  cages 
provided  with  candy  known  to  be  free  from  contamination,  and 
destroy  the  old  cage,  candy,  and  accompanying  workers.  Of  course, 
if  it  is  certain  that  the  queen  comes  from  a  healthy  apiary  this  is  not 
necessary. 

(5)  Colonies  of  bees  should  never  be  purchased  unless  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  are  free  from  disease. 

(6)  The  purchase  of  old  combs  or  second-hand  supplies  is  dan- 
gerous, unless  it  is  certain  that  they  came  from  healthy  apiaries. 

TREATMENT  FOIt  BOTH  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

The  treatment  of  an  infectious  bee  disease  consists  primarily  in  the 
elimination  or  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  definitely 
known  that  American  foul  brood  is  caused  by  a  bacillus  named 
Bacilhis  larvce.  In  treating  this  disease,  therefore,  the  aim  of  the 
manipulation  is  to  remove  or  destroy  all  of  the  bacteria  of  this 
species.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  effort  is  not  to  save  the 
larvfie  that  are  already  dead  or  dying,  but  to  stop  the  further  de- 
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vastation  of  the  disease  by  removing  all  material  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  cause  of  European  foul  brood  is  not  definitely  known,  but  the 
same  principles  of  treatment  doubtless  apply  in  this  disease  also. 
In  all  of  the  operations  great  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  spread  the 
disease  through  carelessness.  After  handling  a  diseased  colony  the 
hands  of  the  operator  should  be  washed  with  water  to  remove  any 
honey  that  may  be  on  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  treat  colonies  that 
are  considerably  weakened  by  disease.  In  case  there  are  several 
such  colonies  they  should  be  united  to  form  strong,  vigorous  colonies 
before  or  during  treatment. 

In  discussing  treatment  it  is  assumed  that  hives  with  movable 

frames  are  in  use.    Box  hives  are  a  menace  in  regions  where  disease 

is  present.    These  may  be  treated  for  disease  by  drumming  the  colony 

into  another  box  and  then  hiving  it  like  a  swarm  in  a  hive,  but  box 

hives  are  not  profitable  and  are  especially  to  be  condemned  where 

disease  is  present  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  inspecting  and 

treating. 

Shaking  Treatment. 

The  shaking  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the  removal  of  all 
infected  material  from  the  colony,  and  in  compelling  the  colony  to 
take  a  fresh  start  by  building  new  combs  and  gathering  fresh  stores. 
This  is  done  by  shaking  the  bees  from  the  old  combs  into  a  clean  hive 
on  clean  frames. 

Time  of  treatment. — ^The  shaking  treatment  should  be  given  during 
a  flow  of  honey,  so  that  other  bees  in  the  apiary  will  not  be  inclined 
to  rob.  If  this  is  not  possible  the  operation  may  be  performed  under 
a  tent  made  of  mosquito  netting.  The  best  time  is  during  the  middle 
of  a  clear  day  when  a  large  number  of  bees  are  in  the  field.  It  is 
sometimes  reconmiended  that  shaking  be  done  in  the  evening,  but 
this  is  impossible  if  many  colonies  are  to  be  treated.  The  colony 
can  be  handled  more  quickly  when  the  field  force  is  out  of  the  hive. 

Preparation. — All  implements  that  will  be  needed,  such  as  queen 
and  drone  trap,  hive  tool,  and  lighted  smoker,  should  be  in  readiness 
before  the  operation  is  begun.  A  complete  clean  hive  with  frames 
is  provided,  as  well  as  a  tightly  closed  hive  body  in  which  to  put  the 
contaminated  combs  after  shaking.  An  extra  hive  cover  or  some 
similar  apparatus  should  be  provided  to  serve  as  a  runway  for  the 
bees  as  they  enter  the  new  hive.  The  new  frames  should  contain 
strips  of  comb  foundation  from  one-fourth  to  1  inch  wide.  Full 
sheets  are  not  desirable,  and  if  combs  built  on  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion are  desired  they  may  be  built  later. 

Operation. — The  old  hive  containing  the  diseased  colony  (fig.  6,  A) 
is  now  lifted  to  one  side  out  of  the  flight  of  returning  field  bees 
and  the  clean  hive  (B)  set  exactly  in  its  place.    The  cover  (<?)  is 
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now  taken  oflf  and  a  few  frames  (E)  removed  from  the  center  of  the 
hive.  If  unspaced  frames  are  used,  those  remaining  in  the  hive 
should  be  pushed  tightly  to  either  side  of  the  hive,  thus  making  a 
barrier  beyond  which  the  bees  can  not  crawl  as  they  move  to  the  top 
of  the  hive  after  shaking.  This  largely  prevents  them  from  getting 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive.  If  self-spacing  frames  are  used,  a  couple 
of  thin  boards  laid  on  the  top  bars  on  either  side  will  accomplish  the 
same  result.  The  runway  (D)  is  put  in  place  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
The  old  hive  is  now  opened  for  the  first  time.  The  frames  are 
removed  one  at  a  time,  lowered  part  way  into  the  new  hive,  and  with 
a  quick  downward  shake  the  bees  are  dislodged.  The  frames  are 
then  put  into  the  extra  hive  body  (C)  and  immediately  covered  to 
prevent  robbing.  After  all  the  frames  are  shaken  the  bees  remaining 
on  the  sides  of  the  old  hive  (A)  are  shaken  out. 


Pig.  6. — ^Apparatus  for  the  shaking  treatment :  A,  Hive  containing  diseased  colony  (for- 
merly in  position  ot  B)  ;  B,  clean  hive;  C,  empty  hive  to  receive  combs  after  shaking; 
D,  hive  cover  used  as  runway ;  E,  frames  removed  from  B  to  give  room  for  shaking ; 
F,  queen  and  drone  trap;  O,  cover  for  clean  hive,  B.     (Original.) 

If  honey  is  coming  in  freely,  so  that  thin  honey  is  shaken  out  of 
the  combs,  cover  the  runway  (D)  with  newspapers  and  shake  the  bees 
in  front  of  the  new  hive  (5),  leaving  all  frames  in  place  and  the 
cover  on.  After  the  operation  the  soiled  newspapers  should  be  de- 
stroyed. In  shaking  in  front  of  the  entrance  the  first  one  or  two 
frames  should  be  so  shaken  that  the  bees  are  thrown  again  t  the 
entrance,  where  they  can  locate  the  hive  quickly.  They  thei  fan 
their  wings  and  the  others  follow  them  into  the  hive.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  bees  may  wander  about  and  get  under  the  hive  or  in 
some  other  undesirable  place. 

After  the  bees  are  mostly  in  the  new  hive  a  queen  and  drone  trap 
{F)  or  a  strip  of  perforated  zinc  is  placed  over  the  entrance  to 
prevent  the  col6ny  from  deserting  the  hive.  The  queen  can  not 
pass  through  the  openings  in  the  perforated  zino  and  the  workers 
will  not  leave  without  her.  By  the  time  that  new  combs  are  built 
and  new  brood  is  ready  to  be  fed,  any  contaminated  honey  carried 
by  the  bees  into  their  new  hive  will  have  been  consumed  and  the 
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disease  will  rarely  reappear.  If  it  should,  a  repetition  of  the  treat- 
ment will  be  necessary. 

Saving  the  healthy  brood. — The  old  combs  are  now  quickly  removed. 
If  several  colonies  are  being  treated  at  one  time  it  may  pay  to  stack 
several  hive  bodies  containing  contaminated  combs  over  a  weak 
diseased  colony  to  allow  most  of  the  healthy  brood  to  emerge,  thereby 
strengthening  the  weak  colony.  After  10  or  12  days  this  colony  l< 
treated  in  turn  and  all  the  combs  rendered  into  wax.  If  only  one 
or  two  colonies  in  a  large  apiary  are  being  treated  it  will  not  pay  to 
do  this. 

Saving  the  wax. — Any  but  a  very  small  apiary  should  have  in- 
cluded in  its  equipment  a  wax  press  for  removing  wax  from  old 
combs.     After  the  contaminated  frames  are  taken  to  the  honey  house 

the  combs  should  be  kept  carefully 
covered,  so  that  no  bees  can  reach 
them  until  the  wax  can  be  ren- 
dered. This  should  not  be  de- 
layed very  long  or  the  combs  may 
be  ruined  by  wax  moths.  The 
slumgum  or  refuse  remaining 
after  the  wax  is  removed  should 
be  burned.  Contaminated  comfe 
should  not  be  put  into  a  solar  wax 
extractor  for  fear  of  spreading  the 
disease.  The  wax  from  contami- 
nated combs  may  safely  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  comb 
.  foundation. 

Cleaning    the    hive. — The     hive 
wliich  has  contained  the  diseased 

Fio.  7.-Ga8ollne  torch.      (Original!  ^^j^^^^.        ^j^^^j^        j^        thoroughly 

cleaned  of  all  wax  and  honey,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  l^e  care- 
fully disinfected  by  burning  out  the  inside  with  a  gasoline  blue- 
flame  torch  (fig.  7).  If  this  piece  of  apparatus  is  not  available 
several  hive  bodies  may  be  piled  together  on  a  hive  bottom  and 
some  gasoline  or  kerosene  poured  on  the  sides  and  on  some  straw 
or  excelsior  at  the  bottom.  This  is  then  ignited  and  after  burn- 
ing for  a  few  seconds  a  close-fitting  hive  cover  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  pile  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  inside  of  the  hive  bodies 
should  be  charred  to  a  light  brown.  The  careful  cleaning  and  dis- 
infection of  frames  always  costs  considerably  more  in  labor  than 
new  frames  would  cost,  but  these  also  may  be  carefully  cleaned  and 
used  again.  Frames  may  be  cleaned  by  boiling  in  water  for  about 
half  an  hour,  but  this  frequently  causes  them  to  warp  badly.  The 
disinfection  of  hives  and  frames  with  chemicals  is  not  recommended, 
as  the  ordinary  strengths  used  are  valueless  for  the  purpose. 
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Disposal  of  the  honey. — If  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey 
in  the  contaminated  combs  it  may  be  extracted.  This  honey  is  not 
safe  to  feed  to  bees  without  boiling,  but  it  is  absolutely  safe  for  human 
consumption.  If  there  is  a  comparatively  small  quantity  it  may  be 
consumed  in  the  beekeeper's  family,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  it 
is  placed  so  that  the  bees  can  ever  get  it. 

To  put  such  honey  on  the  market  is  contrary  to  law  in  some  States. 
There  is  always  danger  that  an  emptied  receptacle  will  be  thrown 
out  where  bees  can  have  access  to  it,  thus  causing  a  new  outbreak  of 
disease.  It  can  be  safely  used  for  feeding  to  bees,  provided  it  is 
diluted  with  at  least  an  equal  volume  of  water  to  prevent  burning, 
and  boiled  in  a  closed  vessel  for  not  less  than  one-half  hour,  count- 
ing from  the  time  that  the  diluted  honey  first  boils  vigorously.  The 
honey  will  not  be  sterilized  if  it  is  heated  in  a  vessel  set  inside  of 
another  containing  boiling  water.  Boiled  honey  can  not  be  sold  as 
honey.  It  is  good  only  as  a  food  for  bees,  and  even  then  should 
never  be  used  for  winter  stores,  as  it  will  probably  cause  dysentery. 

The  second  shake. — Some  beekeepers  prefer  to  shake  the  bees  first 
onto  frames  containing  strips  of  foundation  as  above  described,  and 
in  four  days  to  shake  the  colony  a  second  time  onto  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  destroying  all  comb  built  after  the  first  treatment. 
This  insures  better  combs  than  the  use  of  strips  of  foundation,  but  is 
a  severe  drain  on  the  strength  of  the  colony.  Since  it  is  desirable  to 
have  combs  built  on  full  sheets,  the  best  policy  is  to  replace  apy  ir- 
regular combs  with  full  sheets  of  foundation  or  good  combs  later  in 
the  season. 

The  cost  of  shaking. — If  the  treatment  just  described  is  given  at  the 
beginning  of  a  good  honey  flow,  it  is  practically  equivalent  to  arti- 
ficial swarming  and  results  in  an  actual  increase  in  the  surplus  honey, 
especially  in  the  case  of  comb-honey  production.  The  wax  rendered 
from  the  combs  will  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  foundation  used 
if  full  sheets  of  foundation  are  employed.  Since  a  colony  so  treated 
actually  appears  to  work  with  greater  vigor  than  a  colony  not  so 
manipulated,  the  cost  of  treatment  is  small.  If  treatment  jnust  be 
given  at  some  other  time,  so  that  the  colony  must  be  f^d,  the  cost  is 
materially  increased.  In  feeding,  it  is  best  to  use  sugar  sirup,  or 
honey  that  is  known  to  have  come  from  healthy  colonies. 

Treatment  with  Bee  Escape. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  shaking  treatment  just  described,  the  bees 
may  be  removed  from  their  old  combs  by  means  of  a  bee  escape.  The 
old  hive  is  moved  to  one  side  and  in  its  place  is  set  a  clean  hive  with 
clean  frames  and  foundation.  The  queen  is  at  once  transferred  to 
the  new  hive  and  the  field  bees  fly  there  on  their  return  from  the 
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field.  The  infected  hive  is  now  placed  on  top  of  or  close  beside  the 
clean  hive  and  a  bee  escape  placed  over  the  entrance,  so  that  the 
younger  bees  and  those  which  later  emerge  from  the  cells  may  leave 
the  contaminated  hive  but  can  not  return.  They  therefore  join  the 
colony  in  the  new  hive.  If  desired,  the  infected  hive  may  be  placed 
above  the  clean  hive  and  a  tin  tube  about  1  inch  in  diameter  placed 
from  the  old  entrance  so  that  the  lower  end  is  just  above  the  open 
entrance  of  the  new  hive.  The  bees  follow  down  this  tube  and  on 
their  return  enter  the  new  hive.  WTien  all  of  the  healthy  brood  has 
emerged  from  the  infected  combs  the  old  hive  is  removed.  This 
treatment  induces  less  excitement  in  the  apiary  and  is  preferred  by 
many  experienced  beekeepers.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  old 
hive  is  absolutely  tight  to  prevent  robbing.  The  old  hive  and  its 
contents  of  honey  and  wax  are  treated  as  indicated  under  the  shak- 
ing treatment. 

Fall  Treatment. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  treat  a  colony  so  late  in  the-  fall  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  bees  to  prepare  for  winter,  the  treatment  may 
be  modified  by  shaking  the  bees  onto  combs  entirely  full  of  honey 
so  that  there  is  no  place  for  any  brood  to  be  reared.  This  will  usually 
be  satisfactory  only  after  brood  rearing  has  entirely  ceased.  Unless 
a  colony  is  quite  strong  it  does  not  pay  to  treat  in  the  fall,  but  it 
should  be  destroyed  or  united  to  another  colony.  In  case  a  diseased 
colony  dies  outdoors  in'  the  winter  there  is  danger  that  other  bees 
may  have  opportunity  to  rob  the  hive  before  the  beekeepers  can  close 
the  entrance.  In  case  bees  are  wintered  in  the  cellar  it  is  more  ad- 
visable to  risk  wintering  before  treatment,  for  if  the  colony  does  die 
the  hive  will  not  be  robbed. 

Dru^. 

Many  European  writers  have  in  the  past  advocated  the  use  of 
various  drugs  for  feeding,  in  sugar  sirup,  to  diseased  colonies,  or  the 
fumigation  of  contaminated  combs.  In  the  case  of  American  foul 
brood,  of  which  the  cause  is  known,  it  has  been  found  that  the  drugs 
recommended  are  not  of  the  slightest  value  and  no  time  should  be 
wasted  in  their  use. 

TBEATMENT  FOB  EUBOPEAN  FOXTL  BBOOD. 

European  foul  brood  is  a  very  peculiar  disease  and  its  cause  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
discuss  the  treatment  of  this  disease  as  definitely  as  that  of  American 
foul  brood.  From  the  experience  of  many  careful  beekeepers  it  is, 
however,  possible  to  suggest  'some  additional  manipulations  which 
may  be  tried  by  experienced  beekeepers.  The  treatments  given  pre- 
viously are  strongly  recommended  for  this  disease. 
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^troduction  of  Italian  Stock. 

Since,  fts  stated  previously  (p.  11),  Italian  bees  seem  to  be  better 
able  to  withstand  European  foul  brood  than  are  other  races,  it  is 
recommended  that  apiaries  in  regions  where  this  disease  is  prevalent 
be  requeened  with  young,  vigorous  Italian  queens  of  good  stock. 
This  should  be  done  whether  or  not  the  shaking  treatment  is  given. 

Dequeeningr. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  removal  of  the  queen  and  the  keeping 
of  the  colony  queenless  for  a  period  often  results  in  the  disappearance 
of  European  foul  brood.  The  length  of  time  that  this  should  be  done 
is  in  dispute.  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  advocated  this  method,^ 
recommended  that  the  colony  be  kept  queenless  (by  cutting  out  all 
queen  cells  at  the  end  of  9  days)  for  a  period  of  20  days,  at  which 
time  a  cell  containing  a  queen  of  Italian  stock  ready  to  emerge  is  to 
be  given  the  colony.  The  young  queen  will  thus  begin  to  lay  in  about 
27  days  after  the  old  queen  has  been  removed,  or  in  at  least  3  days 
after  the  last  of  the  drone  brood  has  emerged.  Other  writers  have 
advocated  a  shorter  time. 

The  dequeening  treatment  is  not  always  successful,  and  it  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  care  be  exercised  in  trying  it.  Since  there  is 
a  considerable  percentage  of  successful  results,  this  would  indicate 
that  there  is  an  important  principle  involved.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  European  foul  brood  often  disappears  in  the 
late  summer  of  its  own  accord  if  the  case  is  not  severe  (p.  11),  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  many  of  the  cases  of  dequeening  reported  as  suc- 
cessful the  disease  would  have  disappeared  without  the  treatment. 
This  treatment  is  suggested  only  for  the  experienced  beekeeper. 

INSPECTION  OF  APT  ARIES. 

Several  States  have  passed  laws  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
apiaries  for  contagious  disease  and  creating  the  office  of  apiary 
inspector.  The  men  holding  these  offices  are  usually  practical  bee- 
keepers, capable  of  giving  excellent  advice  regarding  disease,  and 
it  is  desirable,  when  disease  exists  in  a  community,  that  the  owners 
of  apiaries  take  steps  to  learn  who  the  inspector  is  and  to  notify 
him  of  the  existence  of  disease.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this 
department  can  usually  give  information  concerning  the  inspector 
and  is  always  glad  to  be  of  service  in  bringing  the  beekeepers  and 
inspectors  in  touch  with  one  another. 

Apiary  inspection  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  beekeeping  industry 
in  spreading  information   concerning  the   nature,   symptoms,   and 

» Alexander,  E.  W. — IIow  to  rid  your  apiary  of  black  brood.    Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
FOl.  33,  pp.  1125-1127,  1905. 
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treatment  of  the  contagious  diseases  and  particularly  in  c6mpelling 
negligent  and  careless  beekeepers  to  treat  their  diseased  colonies.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  the  individual  beekeeper  to  clean  up  his  own 
apiary  by  following  the  directions  given  in  this  bulletin,  but  unless 
all  of  the  beekeepers  in  the  neighborhood  do  the  same  thing  there' 
will  probably  be  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  due  to  infection  from 
outside  apiaries.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
beekeepers  that  they  cooperate  with  the  inspectors  in  the  fight  against 
diseases. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SAMPLES  OF  DISEASED  BBOOD. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  department  is  prepared  to 
assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  in  cases  where  the  beekeeper  is 
unable  to  tell  whether  or  not  disease  is  present,  or  to  determine  which 
disease  is  in  his  apiary.  Samples  of  brood  comb  about  5  inches 
square  containing  diseased  or  dead  larvae  should  be  sent  by  mail 
in  a  strong  wooden  or  tin  box.  The  comb  should  not  be  wrapped  in 
paper  or  cotton,  but  should  be  cut  to  fit  the  box  closely.  It  is  not 
possible  to  diagnose  from  empty  combs,  and  no  honey  should  be 
included  in  the  sample,  as  it  is  valueless  in  diagnosis  and  will  prob- 
ably spoil  the  sample  as  well  as  other  mail  matter.  The  name  of  the 
sender  must  always  appear  on  the  package,  and  any  available  data 
should  be  sent  in  a  separate  letter.  Never  inclose  a  letter  in  the  box 
with  the  sample. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  ADULT  BEES. 

The  diseases  affecting  adult  bees  are  but  imperfectly  known.  At 
present  four  are  known  to  beekeepers  by  name.  Whether  these  are 
entirely  distinct  or  whether  under  each  name  one  or  more  diseases  are 
included  is  not  known.  As  stated  in  the  introduction,  these  diseases 
have  not  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  give  much  help  to  the 
practical  beekeeper. 

DYSENTEBY. 

Dysentery  affects  bees  only  in  the  winter  and  is  manifested  by  a 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  due  to  an  accumulation  of  fecal  matter 
in  the  intestine.  When  a  day  warm  enough  for  flight  occurs  the 
bees  fly  from  the  hive  to  cleanse  themselves,  and  the  hive  and  sur- 
roundings are  spotted  with  yellow  excreta.  After  a  good  cleansing 
flight  the  trouble  usually  disappears,  but  if  the  bees  are  unable  to  fly 
they  often  die  in  great  numbers.  It  is  generally  believed  that  dysen- 
tery is  due  to  improper  winter  stores,  the  honey  containing  too  high 
a  percentage  of  indigestible  matter.  Honeydew  honey  almost  always 
produces  dysentery,  while  bees  wintered  on  high-class  honey  or  sugar 
sirup  are  not  affected.     From  the  wide  experience  of  many  bee- 
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keepers  in  this  matter  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  explanation  of 
the  disease  is  the  correct  one,  and  consequently  great  care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  colonies  are  provided  with  good  stores  for 
winter. 

H^cently  it  has  been  claimed  that  there  are  two  types  of  dysentery, 
one  form  as  above  described  and  another  form  which  is  infectious. 
American  beekeepers  are  not  familiar  with  an  infectious  dysentery, 
and  in  practical  manipulations  it  is  necessary  to  consider  only  the 
type  above  described. 

THE  SO-CAIiLED  PARALYSIS. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  under  the  name  "paralysis"  are  included 
several  distinct  diseases.  This  is  indicated  by  the  variety  of  symp- 
toms reported  by  beekeepers  and  the  number  of  different  seasons  and 
conditions  under  which  the  disease  is  supposed  to  occur.  The  usual 
manifestation  described  is  that  the  worker  bees  are  seen  crawling  in 
front  of  the  hive  with  their  abdomens  trembling.  The  abdomens 
are  also  frequently  distended.  The  bees  often  climb  grass  blades 
and  on  attempting  to  fly  from  the  top  fall  again  to  the  ground. 
Frequently  the  bees  so  affected  are  almost  hairless.  The  same  trem- 
bling motion  may  often  be  observed  on  opening  the  hive.  The  colony 
is  often  depleted  very  rapidly.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease 
is  infectious. 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  trouble  is  unknown,  and  no  remedy  can 
be  recommended.  It.  is  claimed  by  some  writers  that  a  salt-water 
spray  applied  to  the  combs  or  salt  or  sulphur  sprinkled  on  the  top 
bars  or  entrance  is  sometimes  an  effective  remedy. 

ISLB  OF  WIGHT  DISEASE. 

Recently  a  supposedly  infectious  disease  of  adult  bees  has  deci- 
mated the  bees  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  is  said  to  be  spreading  in 
England.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  so-called  paralysis.  No  treat- 
ment other  than  destruction  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  has 
been  recommended.  So  far  as  is  known  no  trouble  of  this  kind  has 
been  experienced  in  America. 

SPBINiO  DWINDLING. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  adult  bees  in  a  colony  die  off  in  the 
spring  more  rapidly  than  they  are  replaced  by  emerging  brood. 
This  dwindling  may  be  diminished  somewhat  by  keeping  the  colony 
warm  and  by  stimulative  feeding,  so  that  all  of  the  energy  of  the 
old  bees  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  This  condition  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  colony  goes  into  winter  with  too  large 
a  percentage  of  old  worn-out  bees.  To  prevent  this,  brood  rearing 
should  be  continued  as  late  as  possible  in  the  fall;  if  necessary,  by 
stimulative  feeding. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AOBICXILTXrBE  ON  BEE 

DISEASES. 

There  are  several  other  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
of  this  department  which  deal  with  bee  diseases.  They  may  be 
obtained  on  request  to  the  Editor  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, Department  of  Agriculture,  and  are  the  following : 

Circular  No.  94,  "  The  Cause  of  American  Foul  Brood."    By  G.  F.  White,  Ph.  D. 
1907.    4  pp. 

This  publication  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  Investigations  which  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  the  cause  of  one  of  the  brood  diseases  of  bees,  American  foui  brood. 

Bulletin  No.  70,  "  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Inspectors  of  Apiaries,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  November  12,  190tJ."    1907.    79  pi).,  1  pi. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  history  of  bee-disease  investigations,  the  relationship  of 
bacteria  to  bee  diseases,  and  a  discussion  of  treatment  by  various  inspectors  of  apiaries 
and  other  practical  beelceepers  who  are  familiar  with  diseases  of  bees. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  II,  "Wax  Moths  and  American  Foul  Brood."     By  E.  F. 
Phillips,  Ph.  D.     1907.     Pp.  19-22,  3  pis. 

An  account  of  the  l>ehavior  of  the  two  species  of  wax  moths  on  combs  containing 
American  foul  brood,  showing  that  moths  do  not  clean  up  the  disease-carrying  scales. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  III,  "  Bee  Diseases  in  Massachusetts.''     By  Burton  N. 
Gates.     1908.     Pp.  23-32,  map. 

An  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  brood  diseases  of  bees  in  the  State,  with  brief 
directions  for  controlling  them. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  IV,  '*The  Relation  of  the  Etiology  (Cause)  of  Bee  Dis- 
eases to  the  Treatment."     By  G.  F.  White,  Ph.  D.     1908.     Pp.  33-42. 

The  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  bee  diseases  before  rational  treatment 
is  possible  is  pointed  out.  The  present  state  of  Icnowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  is 
summarized. 

Technical  Series,  No.  14,  *'  The  Bacteria  of  the  Apiary,  with  Si)ecial  Reference 
to  Bee  Diseases."     By  G.  F.  White,  Ph.  D.     1906.     50  pp. 

A  study  of  the  bacteria  present  in  both  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  colony,  with 
special  rrference  to  the  diseases  of  bees. 
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FARMERS*  BULLETINS. 

Bulletins  In  this  lise  will  be  sent  free,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  any  resident  of  the  United  States, 
on  application  to  his  Seaator,  Bepresentatlve,  or  Deleffate  In  Congress,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  Because  qf  the  limited  supply,  appluxmts  are  urged  to  select  only  a  few  num- 
bers, choosing  those  which  are  qf  specicU  interest  to  them.  Residents  of  foreign  countries  8hould  apply  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovemment  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  these 
bulletins  for  sale.    Prices  cents  each  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico;  6  cents  to  other  foreign  countries. 


The  bulletins  entitled  "  Experiment  Station  Work' 
by  the  State  experiment  stations. 
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82.  Silos  and  Silage. 
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by  Mr.  H.  B.  Derr,  Agronomist  in  Charge  of  Barley  Investigations,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  M.  A.  Caxleton,  Cerealist  in  Charge  of  Grain  Investigations. 

Of  the  small-grain  crops  grown  in  this  country  barley  ranks  third  in  production. 
While  much  of  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop  in  the  United  States  is  suited  to  its  produc- 
tion, the  lack  of  care  In  selecting  seed  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  practiced  result  io 
lo^  yields  of  poor  quality.  This  bulletin  gives  directions  for  the  best  methods  of  growing 
and  harvesting  the  crop.  With  the  use  of  these  methods  there  should  be  a  marked 
Increase  In  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  barley  grown  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  data  have  been  used  from  the  reports  of  superin- 
tendents of  experimental  farms  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the  reports  of 
cooperators,  and  from  the  publications  of  various  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
R**Ki>ect  fully, 

Wm.  a.  Taylor, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 
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INTBODnCTION. 

While  much  of  the  early  history  of  barley  is  uncertain  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  cereals  to  be  cultivated.  Its  cuf- 
tivation  in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  earliest 
colonists,  but  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties  ^  did  not  b^in 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  production  of  barley 
lias  rapidly  increased  in  late  years,  until  at  present  it  ranks  fourth  in 
value  among  cereals. 

Fully  half  the  crop  is  used  for  brewing  and  malting;  but  careful 
feeding  trials  conducted  by  the  various  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  by  many  farmers  have  demonstrated  its  worth  for  feeding, 
especially  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  This  knowledge  of  its  feeding 
value  has  tended  to  considerablv  increase  the  production,  especially 
in  areas  where  the  production  of  corn  is  rather  uncertain. 

The  annual  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten 
years,  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  only  25.7  bushels, 
while  that  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  more  than  8  busliels 
greater.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  States  of  California,  Texas, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota,  the  average  yield  of  barley  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  less  than  25  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  24 
of  the  States  the  yield  has  been  considerably  less  than  30  bushels, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  proper  efforts  along  the  lines  of  seed 
selection  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  average  yield  can  be  consid- 
erably increased  and  made  to  compare  more  favorably  with  that  of 
Germany  and- Great  Britain. 

OBIOIN  AND  EABL7  HISTOBT  OF  BABLE7. 

Barley  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  western  Asia,  where  wild  forms 
still  exist.  Some  botanists  claim  that  the  original  typ^  from  which 
all  of  our  cultivated  varieties  have  been  produced  is  Hordeum  sponta- 
neum^  a  wild,  two-rowed  form  found  on  the  barren  hillsides  of  Pales- 
tine. Others  believe  that  there  was  a  wild  six-rowed  form,  as  all  of 
the  ancient  inscriptions  are  of  the  six-rowed  and  not  of  the  two- 
rowed  type. 

« Other  pubUcations  relating  to  barley,  which  may  be  obtained  free  upon 
request  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  "  Barley  Culture 
in  the  Southern  States,"  Fanners'  Bulletin  427,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  11)10; 
"  Barley  Culture  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains.''  Circular  No.  5,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  1908;  "The  Separation  of  Seed  Barley  by  the  Specific  Gravity 
Method,"  Circular  62,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1910. 

^  The  word  **  variety "  is  used  in  this  bulletin  in  the  ordinary  commercial 
sense  and  does  not  usually  refer  to  a  pure  race  or  pedigreed  strain. 
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Barley  was  cultivated  by  the  people  of  western  Asia  nearly  2,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pliny  makes  the  statement  that  bar- 
ley was  among  the  first  cereals  cultivated  for  food.  This  grain  is 
mentioned  by  early  writers  in  Egypt,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Egj^ptian  coins  estimated  to  be 
several  thousand  years  old  bear  figures  or  barley  heads.     Specimens 

of  this  grain  taken  fi-om 
Egyptian  tombs,  estimated 
to  be  over  3,000  years  old, 
are  in  the  British  Museum; 
representations  of  barley 
heads  are  also  found  on 
these  tombs. 

As  a  crop,  barley  is  men- 
tioned in  Exodus  (ix,  31) 
and  in  other  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  from  all  indica- 
tions the  greater  portion 
of  the  grain  in  Biblical 
times  was  barley.  It  was 
evidently  among  the  chief 
food-producing  plants  of 
the  Jewish  race  and  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  From 
western  Asia  barley  was 
early  introduced  into  south- 
em  Europe  and  gradually 
spread  northward.  Its  cul- 
tivation in  early  times  is 
shown  by  the  finding  of 
charred  grains  in  the  homes 
of  the  prehistoric  people 
of  Europe.  Ancient  histo- 
rians, including  Pliny  and 
Theophrastus,  refer  to  the 
value  of  this  grain  for  both 
food  and  drink.  The  armies 
of  Europe  in  early  times 
largely  subsisted  on  barley. 
After  the  introduction  of 
Fio.  1. — The   two  types  of  uwniess   barley:   A,    wheat  and  rvc  thesc  grains 

Hooded;  B,  the  new  hybrid  awnless  variety,  Ar-     ,n«,«,l,,«ll,.     .^-^l^^^^     U«-l^,. 

lington  Awnless.  gradually    replaced    barley 

tor  human  food,  especially 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  still  so  used  in  portions  of  western  Asia. 

BOTANICAL  GHAEACTEBS. 

General  description. —Barley  belongs  to  the  Gramineap  or  grass 
family  and  to  the  genus  Hordeum.  The  different  groups  of  culti- 
vated barley  have  usually  been  considered  as  distinct  species,  but  they 
are  now  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  varieties  of  a  single  species, 
Hordeum  sativum. 

The  plant  is  somewhat  similar  to  wheat  and  rye,  although  generally 
not  so  tall.     It  tillers  quite  freely,  some  varieties  producing  as  high 
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as  15  culms,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  planting  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  grayish-green  color,  are 
broader  than  those  of  other  grains. 

The  head  of  barley,  as  of  wheat  or  rye,  is  a  spike  in  which  the 
spikelets  or  flower  clusters 
are  arranged  along  a  cen- 
tral stem  or  rachis.  This 
rachis  is  made  up  of  short 
joints,  curved  alternately  in 
opposite  directions,  giving 
it  a  zigzag  appearance. 
The  spikelets  are  arranged 
in  groups  of  three  at  the 
upper  end  of  each  joint, 
each  group  lying  in  the 
inner  side  of  the  curve  of 
the  joint  above.  In  the 
six-rowed  barley  all  the 
spikelets  are  fertile.  In 
the  two-rowed  barley,  how- 
ever, only  the  central  spike- 
let  produces  grain,  the  two 
lateral  spikefets  being  in- 
fertile, thus  giving  the  head 
the  two-rowed  appearance. 

Each  fertile  spikelet  con- 
tains a  kernel,  which  is  in- 
closed in  the  flowering 
glume  and  palea,  which  to- 
gether form  the  hull.  In 
the  hull-less  varieties  these 
are  easily  removed  in 
thrashing,  as  in  wheat,  while 
in  the  common  varieties 
they  remain  firmly  attached 
to  the  kernel.  In  the 
bearded  varieties  the  me- 
dian nerve  of  the  flowering 
glume,  which  forms  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hull, 
is  prolonged  into  a  beard  or 
awn  J)  to  (y  inches  in  length. 
A  new  form  of  awnless 
barley  (fig.  1,  B)  has  re- 
cently been  produced  by  the 
Office  of  Grain  Investiga- 
tions. In  the  hooded,  or 
so-called  beardless  barleys 
(fig.  1,  A)^  the  beard  is 
replaced  by  a  three-pronged  appendage,  the  central  portion  of  which 
is  Dent  over,  giving  it  a  hoodlike  appearance. 

Surrounding  the  base  of  the  spikelet,  but  not  attached  to  it,  are 
small,  slender  appendages  known  as  the  outer  glumes.  In  some  varie- 
ties the  central  portion  of  these  extends  into  a  soft,  bristle-like  awn, 
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while  in  others  it  is  Hunt  or  slightly  pointed.  Both  the  common  and 
the  hull-less  varieties  of  the  six-rowed  bearded  and  of  the  six-rowed 
hooded  ty])es  are  grown.  Of  the  two-rowed  bearded  type  there  are 
both  common  and  hull-less  forms;  of  the  two-rowed  hooded  only  the 

common  form  is 
grown  in  this  country. 
Description  of  the 
various  types. — The 
arrangement  of  the 
spikelets  in  the  head 
is  the  distinguishing 
character  between 
the  round  six-rowed 
barley,  Uordeum. 
hexastfchon  (fig.  2, 
A)^  and  the  square 
six-rowed  ( common- 
ly called  four-rowed) 
barley  Hordeum  vut- 
gare  (fig.  2,  ^).  In 
the  round  barley,  of 
which  Utah  Winter 
is  the  best  example, 
the  spikelets  appear 
as  if  radiately  ar- 
ranged upon  the 
rachis,  giving  the 
head  a  round  form, 
while  in  the  square 
barley  (fig.  3),  or 
Manchurian  type,  the 
heads  assume  a  square 
appearance  due  to  a 
twisting  to  either  side 
of  the  lateral  spike- 
lets. Owing  to  this 
twisting  there  is  an 
overlapping  of  the 
lateral  grains  with 
the  resulting  square, 
compact  form  of  head. 
The  bearded  hull-less 
and  the  hooded  varie- 
ties are  included  in 
the  Hordeutn  vulgare 
group. 

Two  types  of  two-rowed  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
One  has*^  a  long,  slender  head  which  bends  over  or  nods  when  ripe 
(fig.  4,  B;  fig.  5).  The  Chevalier  barley  is  a  good  example  of  this 
type.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  two-rowed  barleys  grown  in  the 
United  States  are  of  this  slender  form,  which  is  typical  of  the  Hor- 
deum distich  on  group.    The  other  type  has  short,  broad,  erect  heads, 
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Fiu.  '.\. — The  Manchurian  or  square  type  of  six-rowed  barley. 
The  heads  with  the  beardR  removed  show  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  spikelets.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  six- 
rowed  barleys  v'rown  In.  the  United  States  are  of  this 
type.  AmonK  the  most  prominent  varieties  are  Manchu- 
ria, Oderbrucker,  Odessa,  and  Common  California. 
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the  awns  sometimes  spreading  (fig.  4,  A).    The  Primus  variety  is  a 
good  example  of  the  latter  type. 


Fio.  4. — ^The  two  types  of  two-rowed  barley  grown  In  the  United  States :  A,  The  short 
form  with  spreading  awns ;  B,  the  long,  slender  form  which  Is  most  typical  of  Hor- 
deum  distichon. 

Identiflcation  of  the  different  groups  by  means  of  the  grain. — \Miile  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  identify  the  varieties  of  barley  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  grain  alone,  the  various  groups  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized. 
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In  the  bearded  barleys  the  six-rowed  type  can  be  identified  by  the 
presence  of  two  smaller  twisted  grains  for  each  large  straight  one, 
while  in  the  two-rowed  type  there  are  no  twisted  grains.  A  mixture 
of  the  two-rowed  and  six-rowed  types  can  be  detected  by  noting  the 
proportion  of  straight  and  twisted  grains.  Figure  6  shows  grains 
of  the  two  groups. 

In  the  hull-less  barleys  the  form  and  color  of  the  kernels  aid  in 

distinguishing  them. 
In  the  hooded  barlev. 
called  White  Hull-less 
(fig.  7,  J. )  5  the  grains 
when  grown  under 
ideal  conditions  are 
large,  plump,  and  of 
a  dear  amber  color. 
In  the  Himalaya 
(Guy  Mayle)  barley 
(fig.*^7,  iB),  the  grain 
is  medium  to  large 
and  its  color  is  bluish 
green.  Black  Hull- 
less  (fig.  7,  (7),  which 
is  a  bearded  variety, 
can  be  recognized  by 
the  deep-purple  coloV 
of  the  grain.  The 
two  -  rowed  bearded 
hull-less  barley  (fig. 
7,  />)  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  six- 
rowed  by  the  larger, 
broader,  rather  flat 
grain,  usually  of  a 
dark  amber  color  with 
a  brown  tip. 

INTKODXTCTION  OF 
BABXE7  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Early      introduc- 
tions.— Barley  was  in- 
troduced   and    culti- 
vated by  the  colonists 
of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  early  in  the 
seyenteen th    cent  ury. 
In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century  con- 
siderable barley  was  grown  in  Rhode  Island  and  by  the  Dutch  in 
New   York.     With  the  movement  of  colonization  westward  along 
the   Great   Lakes  and   down   the   Ohio   River,   the  crop   was   car- 
ried into  new   areas  and  soon   became  extensively  cultivated.    Its 
spread  has  continued  to  the  present  time  and  it  is  now  generally 
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Fk;.  5. — Heads  and  grains  of  the  lon^,  slender  type  of  two- 
rowed  barley.  (One  head  with  beards  removed.)  Fully 
00  per  cent  of  the  two-rowed  barleys  grown  in  the  Unltea 
States  are  of  this  type.  Among  the  most  prominent  vari- 
eties are  Chevalier,  liannehen,  and  Hanna. 
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grown  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, a  number  ox  new  varieties  of  barley  were  introduced  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  first  of  these  distribu- 
tions being  recorded  about  1845.  The  popularity  of  the  crop  was 
largely  increased  by  the  success  of  these  introductions,  which  in- 
cluded hooded  (beardless)  and  hull-less  varieties  which  have  given 
excellent  results  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  AVest. 


Fig.  6. — Grains  of  six-rowed  and  two-rowed  barleys,  showing  differences  by  which  they 
can  be  Identified :  A,  Six-rowed — Nos.  1  and  3,  ventral  surface ;  2  and  4.  dorsal  sur- 
face of  kernels.  Note  the  twisted  appearance  of  the  outslte  (lateral)  kernels  as  com- 
pared with  the  straight  median  one.  A  sample  of  slx-rowed  barley  should  have  twice 
as  many  twisted  (lateral)  kernels  as  straight  ones.  B,  Two-rowed — both  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces  shown.  There  should  be  no  twisted  grains  In  a  sample  of  two-rowed 
barley. 

Becent  introductions. — The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
offices  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  and  of  Grain  Investigations, 
has  in  recent  years  introduced  and  distributed  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  barley.  Several  pedigreed  two-rowed  varieties,  includ- 
ing Chevalier,  Primus,  Princess,  Hannchen,  and  Swan  Neck  from 
Sweden,  have  given  excellent  results.  The  excellent  yields  from 
these  pedigreed  barleys  in  the  past  few  years  demonstrate  their  su- 
periority over  the  common  ones.  Among  the  most  promising  of  the 
six-rowed  barleys  introduced  by  the  Department  are  the  Odevssa  and 
the  Gatami,  which  are  giving  good  results  in  the  Northwest,  leading 
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in  yield  at  several  experimental  farms.  The  hooded  and  hull-less 
barleys  which  were  introduced  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in 
Asia,  where  they  are  grown  at  elevations  as  great  as  11,000  feet,  and 
from  other  sections  have  matured  grain  in  tlie  United  States  at  8.000 
feet  in  Idaho  and  at  9,800  feet  in  Colorado. 

BAELEY-PRODUCINQ  AEEAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Location  of  the  areas. — Barley  can  be  grown  in  ne^irly  every  State, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  produced  in  certain  definite  areas. 
The  largest  area  (fig.  8)  includes  eastern  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  western  and  southern  Minnesota,  southern  Wisconsin,  and 
northern  Iowa.     The  area  next  in  extent  is  in  California.     This  crop 


Fui.  7.— Grains  of  four  varieties  of  hull-less  barley:  A,  White  Hull-less,  six-rowed  ;  color  of 

frain,  pale  ambrr.     B,  Himalaya  ((Juy  Maylo),  six-rowed;  color,  bJuish  gi-een.     C,  Black 
lull-less,  six-rowed  ;  color,  purple.     I),  Two-rowed  Hull-less ;  color,  dark  amber. 

is  also  grown  in  eastern  Oregon,  eastern  Washington,  and  western 
Idaho.  A  small  isolated  area  is  found  in  western  New  York,  and 
another  in  southeastern  Michigan,  northwestern  Ohio,  and  north- 
eastern Indiana.  Barley  is  also  produced  in  eastern  Nebraska,  west- 
ern Kansas,  northeastern  Coloraao,  southeastern  Wyoming,  and  cen- 
tral Montana.  The  crop  is  grown  in  other  States,  but  the  areas 
mentioned  include  practically  all  of  those  sections  in  which  its  culti- 
vation is  important. 

Types  of  barley  adapted  to  these  areas. — Different  types  of  barley  are 
adapted  to  the  various  areas,  or  even  to  definite  portions  of  a  smgle 
area.  Thus,  in  the  largest  barley-growing  district,  the  six-rowed 
barleys,  Manchuria,  Oderbrucker,  and  Odessa,  as  shown  in  a  previous 
publication,**  do  best   in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 

<»Carleton,  M.  A.  Barley  Culture  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains.  Circular  5, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industr>%  U.  S.  I>ept.  of  Agriculture.  1908. 
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Nebraska,  while  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  the  two-rowed 
varieties,  such  as  Hannehen,  Swan  Neck,  Chevalier,  and  Hanna,  give 
better  results.  Six-rowed  barley  is  principally  ffrown  in  western  New 
York  and  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  In  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  the  Southern  States  generally  the  most  profitable  variety 
(o  grow  is  the  six-rowed  Tennessee  Winter.  In  the  high  altitudes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  hooded  barley  is  the  most  profitable  type. 
In  Utah  and  Idaho  the  six-rowed  type,  both  spring  and  winter,  gives 
the  best  results,  Utah  Winter  being  the  most  profitable  variety.  In 
the  Pacific  States  the  six-rowed  varieties.  Bay  Brewing  and  Cali- 
fornia Feed,  are  the  most  common,  although  some  excellent  barley 
of  the  two-rowed  varieties,  Chevalier  and  Ilanna,  is  also  produced. 

The  hooded  and  hull-less  barleys  (fig.  0)  have  proved  successful 
in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  AVest,  where  they  are  superior  to  any 


Ficj.  8. — Map  showing  the  barley  producing  areas  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900.     Each  dot  Indicates  2,000  acres  of  barley. 

other  type,  especially  in  the  high  altitudes  where  little  other  grain 
matures.  They  also  grow  well  under  irrigation.  Up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  not  proved  adapted  to  the  humid  sections  of  the  East, 
as  the  excessive  heat  prevents  the  filling  of  the  grain,  and  the  moisture 
induces  a  weak  straw  that  lodges  readily. 

SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CEOP. 

Barley  requires  a  richer  and  more  porous  soil  than  wheat.  It  does 
bCvSt  on  well-drained  loam  soils,  though  the  volcanic  soils  of  the 
Northwest  also  give  good  results.  This  crop  can  be  produced  on 
«andy  loam^  but  on  this  type  of  soil  it  is  more  susceptible  to  unfavor- 
able climatic  conditions  than  on  silt  or  clay  loam.  In  any  case  the 
soil  should  contain  considerable  humus  and  be  in  gooct  physical 
condition. 
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Heavy,  undrained  clays  are  not  adapted  to  the  growing  of  barley. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  comparatively  weak  and  do  not  penetrate 
such  soils  as  readily  as  those  oi  wheat.  Soils  of  this  type  are  espe- 
cially undesirable  for  winter  barley^  for  while  a  stand  may  usually 
be  obtained,  the  crop  is  likely  to  be"  injured  by  the  alternate  freezing 


Via.  5».--The  three  typt^H  of  huU-lesa  barley  now  In  cultivation  :  A,  Six-rowed  bearded  hull- 
less  (Black  IIulI-leKs)  ;  b,  two  rowed  bt^arded  hull-less  (Two-rowed  Hull-lesH)  ;  C,  six- 
rowed  hooded  hull-less  (White  Hull-less). 

and  thawing  of  winter  and  early  spring.  Owing  to  the  fineness  of 
the  soil  particles,  heavy  clays  are  much  more  subject  to  washing  than 
are  the  more  porous  loams.  This  washing  exposes  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants  and  is  another  cause  of  the  lailure  of  winter  barley  on 
this  type  of  soil. 
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Well-drained,  well-fertilized,  gravelly  clay  soils  have  in  some  in- 
stances given  good  results  in  barley  production.  Loose,  sandy  soils, 
while  easily  prepared,  are  often  deficient  in  plant  food,  while  their 
inability  to  retain  moisture  makes  them  of  doubtful  value  for  the 
production  of  this  crop.  Though  the  moisture-retaining  capacity 
may  be  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  stable  or  green  manures, 
the  results  will  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  on  fertile 
loams.  The  greater  ability  of  the  loam  to  retain  moisture  insures 
better  and  more  uniform  germination  during  j>eriods  of  drought,  an 
unportant  factor  in  the  success  of  the  crop. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  barley  on  light,  sandy  soil,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Blanchard,  in  charge  of  the  cooperative  grain  experimental 
station  at  Modesto  and  Ceres,  Cal.,  in  a  report  says: 

On  light,  sandy  soil  the  crop  matures  early,  but  the  growth  and  stooling  are 
poor  and  the  heads  small.  On  the  heavier  soils  a  greatly  improved  condition 
of  growth  and  yield  was  shown. 

Experiments  conducted  for  several  years  at  the  Tennessee  station 
showed  the  relative  value  of  fertile  and  poor  soils  for  barley  culture. 
On  fertile  soil  the  yield  averaged  G5  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  on 
poorer  soil  the  yield  was  only  28.5  bushels. 

Well-drained  soil  is  esvsential  for  the  best  success  with  barley,  as 
shown  by  experiments  in  Wisconsin.  At  Center  drained  land  pro- 
duced 36.72  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  undrained  land  produced  but 
25.75  bushels.  At  Appleton  the  difference  in  favor  or  the  drained 
land  was  11  bushels  to  the  acre. 

FEBTIUZERS  AND  HANTTBES. 

General  statement. — Barley  is  rather  shallow  rooted  as  compared 
with  other  cereals.  As  careful  field  observations  show  that  the 
^eater  portion  of  the  feeding  roots  are  confined  to  the  upper  6 
inches  or  soil,  the  plant  food  should  be  near  the  surface  ancf  in  an 
available  form.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  barley  responds  so 
readily  to  commercial  fertilizers. 

Barnyard  manure. — Barnyard  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  bar- 
ley, if  it  is  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and  is  applied  at  the  right 
time.  It  is  superior  to  commercial  fertilizers  because  in  addition  to 
the  three  essential  elements — nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium — 
it  contains  vegetable  matter  which  improves  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil.  On  the  loamy  soils  of  the  West  the  addition  of  vegetable 
matter  is  not  so  important,  but  on  the  clay  soils  of  the  South  it  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  crop.  Compact  soils  are  made 
open  and  porous  by  the  addition  of  barnyard  manure,  while  the  veg- 
etable matter  absorbs  and  holds  moisture  and  prevents  the  drying 
and  baking  so  commoti  on  such  soils.  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
however,  that  plowing  under  coarse  barnyard  manure  just  before 
sowing  barley  seldom  gives  good  results.  Its  effect  on  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  generally  injurious,  making  it  too  open  and 
porous.  If  plowed  under  some  time  before  seeding,  the  plant  food 
oecomes  available,  the  soil  has  time  to  settle,  and  the  results  are 
beneficial. 

Green  mannres. — Where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  plant  food  and 
humus,  the  plowing  under  of  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  or  other  green- 
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manure  crops  some  time  previous  to  the  sowing  of  barley  is  of 
benefit.  In  figure  10  the  operation  of  plowing  under  cowpeas  on  a 
heavy  clay  soil  is  shown.  Figure  11  shows  the  excellent  growth  of 
barley  produced  on  a  clay-loam  soil  after  the  plowing  under  of  a 
green-manure  crop.  On  lands  already  rich  in  nitrogen,  plowing 
under  these  crops  generally  causes  lodging,  consequently  thev  must 
be  used  with  judgment.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  apply  lime  to 
correct  the  acidity  due  to  the  decay  of  green  vegetation. 

The  reduced  yields  of  grain  in  recent  years  have  shown  that  the 
soils  of  the  barley-producmg  areas  are  not  inexhaustible.  The  barn- 
yard manure  produced  is  not  sufficient  to  replace  the  fertility  re- 
moved by  the  crops,  and  the  use  of  green  manures  is  advocated 
wherever  possible. 

xVt  the  Montana  station,  barley  after  peas  gave  a  yield  of  C7.7 
bushels,  hut  after  a  grain  crop  it  yielded  only  35  bushels.     At  the 


Fiu.  10. — riowiu^  imdt  r  ft)\viK'a8  as  a  Kreon-manure  crop. 

Utah  .station  a  crop  of  field  peas  plowed  under  increased  the  yield 
of  barley  from  7.22  bushels  to  22.50  bushels. 

Commercial  fertilizers. — Where  barnyard  or  green  manures  are  not 
available,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  in 
order  to  produce  good  crops  of  barley.  The  quantity  and  kind  of 
fertilizer  to  be  used  depenus  on  the  requirement  of  the  crop  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  If  the  plants  lack  vigor  and  are  of  poor  color, 
though  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  favorable,  it  is  an  excellent 
indication  of  a  lack  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  In  favorable 
seasons,  if  the  grain  fails  to  fill  properly,  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  phosphates  and  potash  is  indicated.  Frequently  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing  the  three  important  elements,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium,  may  be  necessary.  Barley  usually  has 
large,  heavy  heads  and  consequently  requires  a  stiff  straw  to  prevent 
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the  plant  from  lodging.     The  fertilizer  should,  therefore,  contain  a 
higher  percentage  of  potash  and  phosphorus  than  of  nitrogen. 

Where  barley  follows  cowpeas  or  other  leguminous  crops  nitrogen 
can  frequently  be  omitted  from  the  fertilizer  used,  this  element  being 
furnished  by  these  crops,  but  the  phosphorus  and  potash  will  have  to 
be  supplied.  In  this  case  the  application  of  200  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate and  75  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  will  give  good  re- 
sults. Raw  rock  phosphate  may  be  used  instead  of  the  acid  phosphate. 
It  becomes  available  more  slowly,  but  the  beneficial  effect  extends 
over  a  much  longer  period.  Raw  rock  phosphate  does  not  increase 
the  acidity  of  the  sou  as  does  ihe  acid  phosphate.  Best  results  will 
be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  rock  phosphate  if  it  is  added  to  stable 
manure  before  the  latter  is  applied  or  it  it  is  plowed  under  with  a 
green-manure  crop.     lion.  W.  I).  Hoard,  of  Jefferson  County,  Wis., 


Fuj.  11. — A  field  of  8lx  rowed  barley  grown  after  a  green-manure  crop. 

reports  that  on  his  farm  a  field  of  alfalfa  which  had  been  heavily 
manured  two  years  previously  was  plowed  up  and  sown  to  barley. 
A  yield  of  35  bushels  to  the  acre  was  obtained.  A  similar  field  on 
which  manure  treated  with  raw  rock  phosphate  was  applied  gave  a 
yield  of  51  bushels.  The  increase  of  10  bushels  was  accredited  to  the 
use  of  rock  phosphate. 

On  the  clay  soils  of  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  large  crops  of  cowpeas  and  rye  are  plowed  under, 
excellent  yields  of  barley  are  produced  when  200  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  are  applied.  At  the  Marvland  station  a  complete 
fertilizer  is  used,  which  is  mixed  when  needed.  It  consists  oi  300 
pounds  tankage,  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  100  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  1,400  pounas  of  14  per  cent  acid  phosphate.  This  is  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  at  the  rate  of  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre. 
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A  fertilizer  that  has  given  excellent  results  with  grain  crops  in  the 
Southern  States  is  made  up  of  1,400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  200 
pounds  tankage,  200  pounas  muriate  of  potash,  100  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  100  pounds  dried  blood.  This  is  applied  at  the  rate  of 
200  to  300  pounds  per  acre.  In  this  fertilizer  some  of  the  nitrogen 
is  immediately  available,  while  the  remainder  becomes  available 
slowly,  thus  furnishing  material  for  growth  throughout  the  season. 
Another  mixture  which  has  given  satisfaction  consists  of  200  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  50  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  and  50  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda,  applied  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  A  light 
application  of  nitrate  of  ?oda  after  the  plants  are  up  will  prove  bene- 
ficial on  poor  soil. 

At  the  Kansas  station  the  application  of  about  200  pounds  of 
bodium  nitrate  per  acre  gave  an  extremely  vigorous  growth  and  in 
one  experiment  nearly  doubled  the  yield.  At  the  Wyoming  station 
an  application  of  sodium  nitrate  to  hull-less  barley  when  the  plants 
were  several  inches  high  increased  the  yield  of  hay  from  2,457  to 
4,918  pounds  per  acre. 

When  the  seed  is  sown  with  a  drill,  commercial  fertilizer  is  usually 
drilled  in  with  the  seed.  AVhere  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  the 
fertilizer  is  generally  applied  by  means  of  a  special  fertilizer  attach- 
ment and  is  harrowed  m  before  seeding.  Instead  of  using  a  ready- 
mixed  fertilizer  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  purchase  the  ingredients 
and  mix  the  fertilizer  as  it  is  needed. 

The  use  of  lime. — Acid  soils  are  not  adapted  to  barley  culture.  The 
Maryland  station  conducted  experiments  for  a  number  of  years  with 
liming  the  soil  for  both  barley  and  wheat  and  considers  the  applica- 
tion of  30  to  40  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  most  profitable.  The  Ten- 
nessee station  obtained  excellent  results  by  applying  25  bushels  of 
lime  per  acre  the  year  previous  to  planting  barley.  Finely  ground 
limestone  may  be  used  in  place  of  burnt  lime,  but  double  the  quantity 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  same  results.  Experiments  conducted  by 
the  Rhode  Island  station  on  the  liming  of  soils  throughout  the  State 
indicate  that  considerable  benefit  is  derived  from  the  use  of  lime* 
even  if  applied  directly  before  seeding  barley. 

Many  farmers  in  the  South  obtain  good  results  with  clover  after 
barley  from  drilling  in  500  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  ground  lime 
just  before  sowing  the  barley.  Drilling  in  the  lime  has  also  given 
excellent  results  on  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm.  WTien  the 
lime  is  drilled  in  it  is  distributed  much  more  evenly  than  when  sown 
broadcast.     Lime  can  also  be  distributed  with  a  manure  spreader. 

BARLEY  IN  THE  EOTATION. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CBOP. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States  barley  has  no  fixed 
place  in  the  rotation,  but  is  generally  sown  without  regard  to  the 
preceding  crop.  The  market  demand  and  the  necessity  for  feed  are 
the  factors  which  usually  influence  the  acreage. 

The  preceding  crop  has  considerable  influence  on  the  yield  of 
barley.  At  the  Tennessee  station  it  was  found  that  winter  barley 
after  cowpeas  were  turned  under  yielded  56  bushels,  while  after  corn 
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the  yield  was  only  41  bushels.  This  indicates  that  on  clay  soils  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  States,  where  the  supply  of  humus  is  usually 
deficient,  a  different  rotation  is  necessary  from  that  practiced  on  the 
rich  prairie  or  alluvial  soils  where  barley,  after  com,  potatoes,  or 
wheat,  usually  gives  good  results. 

At  the  South  Dakota  station  various  rotations  have  been  practiced 
for  a  number  of  years.  These  have  given  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  the  effect  of  the  preceding  crop  on  barley.  Table  I  shows 
the  average  yields  per  acre  of  barley  in  pounds  of  straw  and  bushels 
of  grain  m  several  rotations  for  three  years. 

Table  I. — Average  yields  of  barley,  both  grain  and  straw,  in  5  different  rota- 
tions in  a  S-year  test  at  the  South  Dakota  station.*^ 


Rotation. 


Barley  after  wheat: 

Wheat,  barley,  peas  f plowed  under),  wheat,  com 

Wheat,  bariey,  peas  (cut),  wheat,  com 

Barley,  millet,  wheat 

Barley,  peas(cut),  wheat 

Average 

Barl^  after  flax: 

Flax,  barley,  millet,  wheat,  com 


Yield  per  acre. 


Straw. 


Pounds. 
1,983 
2,210 
1,920 
1,630 


2.075 


GrahL 


Btuhels. 
35i75 
4a  66 
34.66 
35.00 


36.52 


4a  20 


Straw  per 
1  pound 
ofgrain. 


Potmd*. 
1.16 
1.13 
1.36 
.96 


1.15 


1.07 


a  Bul.  79,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

In  the  rotation  where  flax  preceded  barley,  the  yield  of  barley 
was  nearly  3  bushels  greater  than  the  average  of  the  4  rotations  in 
which  barley  followed  wheat,  indicating  that  flax  is  a  better  crop  than 
wheat  to  precede  barley.  Professor  Chilcott  states  that  the  rotation 
in  which  barley  followed  flax  was  satisfactory  for  South  Dakota. 

Better  yields  are  generally  obtained  where  barley  follows  a  culti- 
vated crop  than  when  it  follows  a  small-grain  crop.  Valuable  data 
have  been  collected  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  on  the  effect 
of  the  preceding  crop  on  barley.  The  average  yield  of  barley  grown 
after  root  crops  was  27.75  bushels  to  the  acre  as  reported  by  337 
correspondents,  while  535  reported  growing  barley  after  other  crops, 
with  average  yields  of  24.5  bushels.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  cleaned 
seed  was  practically  the  same,  51.5  pounds.  The  average  yield  of 
barley  for  Ontario  as  reported  by  1,015  correspondents  was  22.2 
bushels  per  acre.  The  barley  grown  after  roots  gave  a  yield  of  5.5 
bushels  nigher  than  the  average.  At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege the  best  yields  of  barley  were  produced  after  potatoes,  turnips, 
or  carrots,  especially  when  the  land  was  plowed  and  well  prepared 
for  these  crops. 

In  another  experiment  in  Canada,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  were 
sown  after  summer  fallow,  wheat,  and  emmer.  The  largest  yields 
were  obtained  where  these  crops  were  sown  after  emmer,  and  the 
poorest  yields  where  they  followed  wheat. 
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COMMON  ROTATIONS  WHICH  INCLUDE  BABLEY. 

A  rotation  which  has  given  satisfaction  in  Minnesota  consists  of 
one  year  of  corn;  one  year  of  barley,  grass  seed  being  sown  with  the 
grain;  meadow  and  pasture  as  long  as  desired.  Flax  may  take  the 
place  of  corii,  or  may  immediately  precede  it.  A  rotation  planned  to 
keep  up  the  soil  fertility  consists  of  com  two  years;  barley  one  year, 
with  grass  or  clover  sown  with  it ;  hay  two  years,  or  meadow  one  year, 
and  pasture  one  or  more  years.  The  grass  land  should  be  manured 
before  breaking  for  corn. 

In  the  Dakotas  barley  frequently  follows  wheat,  the  wheat  stubble 
being  disked  and  the  barley  drilled  in.  Where  corn  and  oats  are 
grown  it  may  follow  either  of  these  crops.  It  generally  does  best, 
however,  when  following  com  or  where  a  le^minous  or  green- 
manure  crop  has  been  plowed  under  the  preceding  year.  On  many 
farms  wheat  is  grown  almost  continuously,  barley  oeing  grown  only 
where  a  change  of  feed  is  desired,  or  when  the  land  becomes  weedy. 

In  Kansas,  where  alfalfa  is  grown^  com  frequently  follows  that 

*  crop,  while  barley  or  other  small  grains  follow  com.     In  Montana, 

where  the  growing  of  small  grain  predominates,  a  rotation  which 

includes  two  years  of  clover  followed  by  three  crops  of  small  grain, 

in  the  last  of  which  clover  is  again  so\^  has  given  good  results. 

A  4-year  rotation  recommended  for  Wyoming  is  peas,  grain,  pota- 
toes, grain.  A  good  6-year  or  7-year  rotation  is  as  follows:  Alfalfa, 
three  years;  fourth  year,  grain;  fifth  year,  potatoes;  sixth  vear,  or 
sixth  and  seventh  years,  grain.  In  Utah,  Nevada,  and  I^aho  no 
definite  rotation  is  commonly  followed,  and  barley  is  sown  after 
fallow  or  any  crop.  To  obtain  best  results,  however,  a  rotation 
should  be  practiced  which  includes  leguminous  crops.  In  the  Pacific 
States  barley  generally  follows  sunmier  fallow  or  wheat.  In  some 
localities  barley  is  sown  continuously  on  the  same  land  for  a  number 
of  years. 

In  a  comparison  between  continuous  cropping  and  the  average  of 
two  8-year  rotations  at  11  stations  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  Chilcott  • 
found  that  under  the  former  method  barley  averaged  21.1  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  in  the  rotations  the  yield  was  24.3  bushels,  an  increase 
of  3.2  bushels  where  rotation  was  practiced.  This  increase  in  yield 
was  obtained  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  cost  of  production. 
The  rotations  which  included  barley  were:  (1)  Barley  on  disked  com 
ground,  oats  on  ground  plowed  early  the  preceding  fall,  com  on 
ground  plowed  early  the  preceding  fall;  (2)  oats  on  spring-plowed 
land,  barley  on  spring-plowed  land,  corn  on  spring-plowed  land. 

Rotation  No.  1  gave  an  average  yield  of  25.9  bushels  per  acre  at 
the  11  stations,  and  rotation  No.  2  averaged  22.83  bushels.  Table  II 
gives  the  yields  of  barley  obtained  in  these  rotations  at  each  of  the 
stations,  slhowing  also  the  yield  from  continuous  cropping  for  com- 
parison. 

«(Millrott.  E.  C.    A  study  of  Oultlvation  Methods  and  Crop  Rotations  in  the 
Great. Plains  Area.    BuUetin  187,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  1910. 
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Table  II. — Yield  of  barley  in  two  S-year  rotations  compared  with  continuous 

cropping. 


Station. 


Year. 


Average  yield  per  acre  (busliels). 


Rotation 
No.  1. 


Rotation  I  Continuous 
No.  2.    I  cropping. 


Judith  Basin,  Mont. . 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak.. . 

Do 

Edgeley.  N.  Dak 

Do 

Do 

Highmore,  S.  Dak.... 

Do 

Do 

Belieiburctie,  S.  Dak. 
North  Platte,  Nebr... 

Do 

Do 

Akron,  Colo 

Hays,  Kans 

Garden  City,  Kans... 

Dalhart,  Tex 

Amarilk),  Tex 

Do 


1909 
1906 
1909 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1908 
1909 


Average.. 


42.7 
45.6 
53.8 
18.3 
31.9 
33.1 
37.  V 
2&0 
30.0 
47.1 
30.6 
24.9 
21.5 
24.9 
12.3 

5.1 

0 

7.5 

0 


25.9 


39.1  I 
34.4  I 
49.2; 
10.6  i 


28.3  I 
29.9  ' 

28.1  I 

40.2  ' 
22.3 
18.5  I. 
22.2 

9.2  1 
5.7  ' 

8.1  I 
0 


22.83 


45.2 
33.5 
39.8 
10.2 
2&0 
27.0 


30.2 
29.8 
23.8 
39.0 
19.6 


19.7 
5.8 
2.4 
0 

7.9 
0 


21.1 


The  Superintendent  of  the  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  substation  says  in 
a  recent  publication:'* 

A  rotation  that  seems  well  adapted  to  our  conditions  here  is  as  follows: 
Summer  tillage,  winter  wheat,  com,  spring  grain,  cane.  Summer  till  and  sow 
winter  wheat;  disk  and  fall  plow  the  wheat  stubble  for  corn  the  next  year;  disk 
the  corn  stubble  for  a  spring  grain — oats,  wheat,  or  barley ;  apply  manure  during 
the  winter,  disk  in  the  spring  and  plow  for  cane,  which  completes  the  rotation. 

cl£:abing  the  land  of  weeds. 

Owing  to  its  early  maturity,  barley  is  an  excellent  crop  for  clearing 
the  land  of  weeds,  as  it  is  cut  before  they  mature  seed.  After  the  crop 
is  removed  the  land  can  be  plowed  or  disked,  thus  destroying  the 
weeds  that  are  growing  in  the  stubble.  Further  cultivation  will  kill 
any  that  survive  this  treatment  or  appear  later.  In  the  semi- 
arid  regions  this  added  cultivation  is  of  considerable  value  in  conserv- 
ing the  moisture  for  the  h^ucceeding  crop. 


EFFECT  OF  BABLEY  ON  THE  LAND. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  South  Dakota  station  indicate. that 
barley  as  a  crop  is  exhaustive  to  the  land.  A  crop  of  barley  of  40 
bushels  or  1,920  pounds  of  grain  and  2,200  pounds  of  straw  removed 
from  the  soil  54.14  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20.93  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  49.35  pounds  of  potash,  a  total  of  124.42  pounds.  Com- 
paring this  with  other  crops,  we  find  that  a  30-bushel  crop  of  com, 
weighing  1,680  pounds,  removed  a  total  of  113.99  pounds  of  these 
three  elements;  a  15-bushel  wheat  crop,  weighing  900  pounds,  removed 
59.11  pounds;  and  a  45-bushel  oat  crop,  weighing  1,440  pounds, 
removed  97.77  pounds. 


«  BuHetln  109,  Nebraska  Agricultural  E^xperlmeut  Station. 
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The  comparative  quantities  of  the  elements  removed  from  the  soil 
by  the  ffram  and  the  straw  of  a  40-bushel  barley  crop  were  found  to 
be  as  lollows:  Nitrogen,  28.99  and  25.15  pounds;  phosphoric  acid, 
15.17  and  5.76  pounds;  and  potash,  9.22  and  40.13  pK)unds,  respec- 
tively. From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  grain  removed  1.1 
times  as  much  nitrogen  and  2.5  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the 
straw.  The  straw,  however,  removed  more  tnan  4  times  as  much 
potash  as  the  grain. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  under  California  conditions  a  40-budiel 
crop  of  barley  removes  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  or  1.15 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  A  60-bushel  crop  of  oats  removes  55  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  while  a  35-bushel  crop  of  wneat  removes  59  pounds.  In 
South  Dakota  it  was  found  that  a  40-bushel  crop  of  barley  removed 
1.35  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  bushel,  or  0.20  pound  more  than  in 
California. 

AT.TTATJ  BESISTANCE  OF  BABLET. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  California  station  demonstrated  that 
barley  is  more  resistant  to  alkali  than  wheat,  as  it  withstood  consider- 
ably more  carbonate  of  soda  and  common  salt.  It  was  found  that 
barley  grew  to  a  height  of  4  feet  in  land  containing  more  than  12,000 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  per  acre  in  the  upper  4  feet,  and  pro- 
duced 1  ton  of  hay  per  acre  on  a  soil  containing  more  than  5,000 
pounds  of  common  salt  in  the  same  depth.  This  station  recommends 
that  where  the  salt  exceeds  5,000  pounds  in  the  surface  4  feet,  barley 
should  be  given  the  preference  over  wheat.  In  the  irrigated  district 
near  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  according  to  a  correspondent,  better  results 
were  obtained  when  winter  barley  was  grown  on  alkali  land  before 
seeding  to  alfalfa. 

DBOUGHT  BESISTANqH  AlH)  WATEB  BEaVIBEHENTS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hooded  and  hull-less  varieties,  barley  is 
not  generally  considered  drought  resistant.  It  is  most  affected  wnen 
the  plants  are  small  and  when  the  heads  begin  to  fill.  This  accounts 
for  the  shortness  of  the  straw  following  a  dry  spring  and  the  poorly 
filled  heads  after  a  dry  period  during  heading.  The  hooded  and 
hull-less  barleys  will  generally  produce  a  crop  with  less  rainfall  than 
will  spring  wheats,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  of  the 
durum  type. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  dem- 
onstrated that  the  water  requirements  of  the  various  small-grain 
crops  at  that  place  were:  Wheat,  22.6  inches;  oats,  21.15  inches;  and 
barley,  18.52  inches.  Previous  to  July  20,  barley  had  used  2.25  times 
and  oats  2.57  times  as  much  water  as  had  fallen  in  rain.  The  addi- 
tional water  necessarily  came  from  the  soil  moisture. 

At  the  South  Dakota  station  the  relative  quantities  of  moisture 
needed  to  produce  the  various  crops  were  determined.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  under  the  South  Dakota  conditions  it  required  464  tons 
of  water  to  make  1  ton  of  drv  matter  of  barley  as  compared  with  271 
tons  for  corn,  453  tons  for  wlieat,  and  504  tons  for  oats.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  com  used  4.63,  oats  7.49,  wheat  5.76,  and  barley  7.59 
acre-inches  of  water.  From  the  results  obtained  at  this  station  bar- 
ley was  believed  to  be  an  exhaustive  crop  on  soil  moisture. 
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Kiiiff,  in  his  experiments  at  the  Wisconsin  station,  estimated  that 
under  Wisconsin  conditions  it  required  4.09  acre-inches  of  water  to 
make  1  ton  of  dry  matter  of  barley  as  compared  with  4.44  acre-inches 
for  oats  and  2.39  acre-inches  for  com.  The  Colorado  station  found 
that  in  that  State  barley  required  less  moisture  than  oats. 

PEEPAEATIOW  OF  THE  LAND. 
GENEBAL  STATEMENT. 

Barley  is  grown  over  such  a  wide  area  and  under  such  a  diversity 
of  conditions  that  definite  rules  for  its  cultivation  can  hardly  be 
given.  The  thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is  essential  under 
all  conditions,  as  on  this  depends  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the 
crop. 

Plowing  should  be  done  the  fall  previous  or  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore seeding.  This  allows  a  complete  settling  of  the  soil  and  im- 
proves its  water-holding  capacity.  Many  failures  have  resulted  from 
planting  barley  on  newly  plowed  ground,  especially  when  a  dry  sea- 
son followed.  The  crop  seldom  does  well  on  newly  broken  sod; 
but  when  sod  land  is  to  oe  planted  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  it 
is  broken  shallow  and  laid  flat  rather  than  set  on  edge,  as  is  commonly 
done.  Breaking  should  be  done  while  the  grass  is  fresh  and  green, 
as  decomposition  then  sets  in  rapidly  and  the  vegetation  and  roots 
soon  decay.  Plowing  under  vegetation  when  the  plants  and  roots 
are  tough  is  injurious,  as  their  slow  decay  renders  the  soil  too  open. 

No  soil  should  be  plowed  when  very  wet.  The  shearing  action  of 
the  plow  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  likely  to  form  an  almost 
impervious  layer  or  "  plowpan  "  by  compacting  the  soil  particles. 
Unless  the  depth  of  plowing  is  varied  from  year  to  year  this  layer  is 
likely  to  injure  the  growth  of  crops  that  follow.  By  gradually  chang- 
ii^  the  depth  of  plowing  each  year  new  soil  is  brought  to  the  top  and 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil  without  injuring  its  yielding  capacity. 

In  some  portions  of  the  United  States  the  ground  is  seldom  plowed 
for  barley  where  it  follows  a  cultivated  crop,  but  is  simply  cross  or 
double  disked  and  harrowed.  When  the  soil  is  in  good  physical 
condition  good  crops  may  be  obtained  by  this  method.  A  disk 
harrow  in  operation  on  com  ground  is  shown  in  figure  12. 

PBEPABATION  IN  THE  EASTEBN  AND  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Where  possible,  barley  should  follow  a  cultivated  crop.  As  soon 
as  the  previous  crop  is  removed  in  the  fall  the  ^ound  should  be 
deeply  plowed  and  left  rough.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  the 
land  should  be  double  disked,  either  crossing  or  lapping  half.  If 
the  soil  is  rough  and  cloddy  a  plank  drag  (fig.  13)  should  be  used 
to  break  the  clods.  In  extreme  cases  a  light  roller  should  first  be 
used.  The  disk  harrow  or  plank  drag  should  be  followed  by  the 
smoothing  harrow  to  make  a  fine  seed  bed.  In  a  cold,  backward 
spring  this  treatment  will  aid  in  warming  up  the  soil. 

If  the  land  is  not  plowed  until  spring,  the  soil  sometimes  dries  out 
so  rapidly  that  it  becomes  hard  before  the  plowing  can  be  completed. 
If  the  land  is  disked  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  a  mulch  is 
formed  that  prevents  excessive  drying,  so  that  the  land  remains  in 
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good  condition  for  plowing  for  some  time.  The  harrow  should  fol- 
low the  plow  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  this  prevents  the  baking  or 
hardening  of  the  furrow  slice.  Further  preparation  should  be  the 
same  as  on  fall  plowing.  Barley  is  frequently  sown  in  this  secticm 
on  land  which  has  been  thoroughly  disked  but  not  plowed. 

PBEPABATION  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS   AREA. 

In  the  Great  Plains  area,  where  a  most  important  factor  in  crop 
growth  is  the  conservation  of  moisture,  all  soil  preparation  and  culti- 
vation should  have  that  end  in  view.  The  land  should  be  plowed  in 
the  fall  and  left  rough,  or  plowed  in  the  spring  and  backset  in  the 
fall.  This  allows  the  soil  to  absorb  the  winter  rains  and  hold  the 
snow,  thus  retaining  the  moisture  which  falls.  The  soil  crumbles 
into  a  fine  condition  and  does  not  pack  as  when  smoothed  with  a 


Fig.  12. — The  cutaway  disk  harrow  as  it  is  used  in  Uie  preparation  of  com  land  f6r 

smaU  grain. 

harrow.  It  also  blows  less  when  left  rough.  In  the  spring  the  land 
should  be  double  disked,  lapping  half,  thus  making  a  comparatively 
level  surface.  The  harrow  should  follow  the  disk  in  order  to  form 
the  mulch  so  essential  to  the  conservation  of  moisture. 

In  portions  of  the  West  it  may  be  necessary  to  subsoil  and  to  use 
implements  to  pack  the  subsurface.  A  corrugated  roller,  a  heavy 
disk  harrow  with  the  disks  set  straight,  or  a  heavy  spike-tooth  harrow 
can  be  used  to  advantage  for  crushing  clods  and  packing  the  soil.  A 
common  smooth  roller  is  apt  to  make  the  soil  too  compact  unless  it 
is  followed  immediately  by  the  harrow  to  loosen  the  surface. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Great  Plains  it  is  believed  best  to  leave 
the  stubble  unplowed  until  early  spring,  in  order  to  hold  the  winter 
snows  and  prevent  the  blowing  of  the  soil.  There  is  danger,  however, 
when  plowing  is  not  done  until  spring,  that  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  may  delay  seeding. 
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PBEPA&ATION  IN  THE  PACIPIC  STATES. 

Barley  in  the  Pacific  States  is  sown  in  both  winter  and  spring, 
depending  on  the  locality  and  season.  The  preparation  of  the  soil 
varies  with  the  method  and  time  of  seeding. 

In  California,  in  the  valleys  subject  to  overflow,  barley  is  sown  late 
in  the  spring.  The  land  should  be  plowed  deep  and  the  plow  followed 
immediately  by  the  harrow,  so  that  a  good  firm  seed  bed  may  be  pre- 
pared. When  the  land  is  plowed  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  same  oi^er- 
ation,  the  harrow  should  follow  to  make  a  good  seed  bed.  WTiere 
barley  is  sown  after  wheat  as  a  winter  crop,  the  wheat  stubble  should 
be  double  disked  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed.  This  breaks  down 
the  stubble,  covers  the  weed  seeds,  and  renders  the  soil  receptive  to 
the  fall  rains.  Immediately  following  the  fall  rains  the  land  should 
be  rather  deeply  plowed  and  well  harrowed. 


Fig.  13. — A  plank  drag,  a  useful  tool  in  preparing  the  seed  bed  for  barley. 

In  some  localities  it  is  occasionally  desirable  to  summer- fallow  for 
barley,  in  order  to  clean  the  land  oi  weeds  or  to  rest  it  after  a  long 
period  of  continuous  cropping.  When  the  land  is  foul  with  weeds, 
the  method  of  cleaning  practiced  upon  the  experimental  farms  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  California  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults, immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  previous  crop  the  land 
is  disked  and  harrowed.  After  the  fall  rains,  when  the  weed  seeds 
are  well  germinated,  the  land  is  plowed  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  and 
immediately  harrowed.  After  the  winter  rains  the  land  is  plowed  to 
a  depth  of  8  inches,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  weed  seeds  not 
exposed  during  the  previous  plowing,  and  is  again  harrowed.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  the  land  is  kept  free  from  weeds  by  occasional  culti- 
vations. At  seeding  time  in  the  fall  or  winter  the  land  is  deeply 
disked,  the  seed  sown,  and  the  land  harrowed  as  rapidly  as  sown. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  the  land  should  be  harrowed  ]ust  before 
the  barley  comes  up,  in  order  to  kill  the  last  crop  of  weeds. 
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WTiere  land  is  fallowed  it  is  usually  plowed  deep  and  a  surface 
mulch  maintained  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  harrow,  which  pre- 
vents a  crust  from  forming  and  destroys  the  young  weeds.  The  land 
is  again  harrowed  just  before  seeding.  This  method  has  many  advo- 
cates, as  it  requires  less  labor  than  the  one  just  described. 

Another  method  successfully  used  by  a  number  of  farmers  in  the 
semiarid  portions  of  Washington  is  adapted  to  a  large  area  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  conservation  of  moisture  is  necessary.  The 
land  is  deeply  plowed  in  the  fall  and  left  rough.  This  deep  plow- 
ing is  less  expensive  in  the  fall,  when  other  work  is  less  urgent,  than 
in  the  spring.  The  plowing  also  destroys  a  large  number  of  weeds, 
and  the  loose  soil  absorbs  and  stores  the  moisture  from  the  winter 
snows  and  rains.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  when  the  young 
weeds  and  volunteer  grains  appear,  the  land  is  plowed  shallow,  not 
more  than  half  the  depth  of  the  fall  plowing,  and  inmiediately  well 
harrowed.  This  shallow  plowing  is  light  work  for  the  team,  and 
the  land  can  rapidly  be  prepared  for  seeding.  The  harrowing  kills 
a  large  number  of  young  weeds  and  forms  a  mulch  which  conserves 
the  soil  moisture. 

PBEPABATION  FOB  WINTEB  BABLET. 

Where  winter  barley  is  grown  various  methods  of  soil  preparation 
are  followed.  A  common  method  is  to  sow  it  after  a  cultivated  crop 
for  which  the  land  has  been  manured  and  plowed.  Where  barley 
follows  corn,  the  corn  is  cut  and  removed  from  the  field  or  placed  in 
large  shocks  in  straight  rows.  The  jground  is  then  deeply  disked 
both  ways  and  harrowed,  thus  obtaining  a  good  surface  and  a  firm 
seed  bed.  Where  winter  barley  follows  early  potatoes  or  a  grain 
crop,  as  soon  as  these  crops  are  removed  the  land  should  be  plowed 
shallow  or  disked  deep  and  harrowed.  By  continuing  the  cultiva- 
tion throughout  the  summer  a  mellow  seed  bed  free  from  weeds  is 
obtained  and  the  mulch  formed  retains  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  A 
shallow  disking  and  cross  harrowing  before  planting  insures  a  per- 
fect seed  bed.  On  the  compact  clay  soils  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  excellent  crops  of  winter  barley  can  be  grown  after  cowpeas 
turned  under  the  latter  part  of  August.  If  lime  has  not  been  applied 
for  several  years,  an  application  of  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre  should 
be  made.  This  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  either  by 
drilling  or  by  means  of  the  disk  and  smoothing  harrows.  In  dry 
seasons,  when  the  soil  is  cloddy,  the  clods  may  be  crushed  by  the 
corrugated  roller  followed  by  the  plank  drag.  If  the  smoothing 
harrow  is  then  used  an  excellent  seed  bed  is  formed.  The  use  of 
the  disk  drill  in  seeding  still  further  improves  the  surface  soil. 

EFFECT  OF  SOIL  TBEATMENT  ON  THE  YIELD. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  station  six  different  methods  of  soil  prepara- 
tion were  tried  in  duplicate.  In  three  of  the  methods  the  soil  was 
Slowed,  while  in  the  remaining  three  it  was  simply  cultivated, 
lanchuria  (Mansury)  barley  was  sown  on  all  the  plats  at  the  rate 
of  8  pecks  per  acre.  The  average  yields  of  grain  and  of  straw  ob- 
tained from  each  of  the  methods  of  soil  preparation  are  given  in 
Table  III. 
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Table  III. — Yields  of  barley,  both  grain  and  strata,  at  the  Penn8ylv>ania  station  « 
with  different  methods  of  soil  preparation. 


Average  yield  per 
acre. 


Method  of  soil  preparation. 


1.  Plowed  7  inches  deep  and  roUed 

2.  Plowed  7  inches  deep  and  harrowed  3  times,  ordinary  conditions 

3.  Plowed  7  inches  deep,  harrowed  3  times;  seed  bed  finely  pulverised 

4.  Not  plowed;  harrowed  twice,  surface  but  sUghtly  disturbed 

5.  Not  plowed:  cultivated  once  with  8-shovel  com  cultivator  and  harrowed  once; 

suifBce  rather  poorly  pulverised 

6.  Not  plowed;  cultivated  3  times  with  8-shovel  com  cultivator  and  harrowed  3 

times;  surfiace  soil  fairly  well  pulverized 

Average  plowed 

Average  not  plowed 

Increase  due  to  plowing 


a  Annual  report  lor  1881,  p.  48. 

The  yield  on  the  plowed  plats  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
on  the  unpjlowed,  but  no  advantage  was  derived  from  additional  labor 
expended  in  either  case  over  the  plat  which  was  plowed  and  harrowed 
three  times.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Utah  station,  where  excessive  cultivation  reduced  the  yield. 

Table  IV  gives  the  yield  in  bushels  to  the  acre  as  the  result  of  one 
year's  trial  of  barley  in  Kansas,  at  the  Fort  Hays  Branch  Experiment 
Station,  with  different  methods  of  soil  preparation.  The  land  in 
these  experiments  was  all  plowed  alike  and  the  conditions  were  simi- 
lar, with  the  exception  of  the  later  treatment. 

Table  IV. — Yield  of  barley  at  Hays,  Kans.,  with  different  methods  of  soil 

preparation.** 


Num- 
ber of 
acres. 


Treatment. 


Date. 


Planted. 


Cut. 


Yield  per 
acre. 


Harrowed  once  after  i>lowing 

Packed  after  plowing 

Harrowed  and  packed  after  plowing.. 
Harrowed  and  disked  after  plowing. . 
Not  treated  after  plowing 


Mar.  30 

..do 

..do 

Mar.  28 
..do 


July  15 
July  16 
July  18 

...do 

July   19 


BuMheU. 
28.12 
30.01 
29.35 
30.35 
26.08 


a  Bui.  128,  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  highest  yield,  as  shown  in  the  table,  was  produced  on  the 
field  which  was  both  harrowed  and  disked  after  plowing,  though 
packing  after  plowing  gave  nearly  the  same  results.  These  two  treat- 
ments each  produced  yields  4  bushels  higher  than  that  of  the  un- 
treated field,  while  all  the  treatments  resulted  in  some  increase  in 
yield.  Too  much  emphasis,  however,  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
yields  obtained  from  the  different  treatments,  as  it  requires  a  num- 
ber of  years'  trial  to  demonstrate  which  is  the  most  profitable  method 
of  soil  treatment  in  any  locality. 
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Chilcott  *»  gives  the  average  yield  of  barley  obtained  in  1907—1909 
from  various  methods  of  tillage  at  11  different  stations  in  the  Great 
Plains  area,  located  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  northern  Texas.  Where  the  land  was 
continuously  cropped  under  ordinary  methods,  the  avera^  yield  ob- 
tained was  21.11  Dushels;  where  the  cropping  was  continuous,  but 
moisture-conservation  methods  were  practiced,  22.88  bushels;  and 
where  alternate  cropping  and  sunmier  tillage  were  practiced,  30.74 
bushels.  While  summer  tillage  increased  the  vield  of  barley,  and  in 
seasons  of  drought  would  prevent  failure,  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  increased  cost  due  to  plowing,  disking,  and  harrowing  proved  too 
expensive  for  the  increased  results  obtained. 

SOWINO  THE  SEED. 

Kind  of  seed  to  sow. — ^The  proper  selection  of  barley  for  seed  is 
important,  but  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  crop  which  is 
often  neglected.  Where  the  grain  is  very  small  or  imperfect  the 
vitality  is  generally  poor.  Even  though  these  small  grains  germinate, 
the  plants  produced  are  weak  and  may  not  survive  an  unfavorable 
season.  If  they  mature,  they  generally  produce  grain  of  inferior 
quality.  The  lateral  grains  in  the  six-rowed  barley  during  unfavor- 
able seasons  are  light  and  chaffy  and  will  not  germinate,  hence  they 
should  be  removed  and  only  plump  seed  sown.  The  stand  will  be 
considerably  improved  by  the  removal  of  this  inferior  seed.  It  is 
generally  true  that  large,  plump  seeds  ccmtain  larger  germs  than 
small  ones  and  produce  stronger  and  more  vigorous  plantsL  which 
rapidly  develop  large,  healthy  root  systems.  This  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  root  systems  aids  them  to  resist  drought  or  otner  unfavw- 
able  conditions.  AVhere  a  well-established  root  system  is  developed 
early  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  maximum  quantity  of  moisture 
and  plant  f<x)d  for  its  successful  development  is  supplied.  On  the 
Gi-eat  Plains,  where  barley  is  injured  by  the  blowing  of  the  soil,  a 
plant  with  a  strong  root  system  can  better  retain  its  hold  than  a  weak- 
rooted  one. 

Testing  the  g^rminatioiL — ^If,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  ripening  period  or  after  harvest,  the  seed  is  of  doubt- 
ful viability,  sevei*al  lots  of  100  grains  each  should  be  taken  from 
different  paiis  of  the  seed  bin  and  tested  in  plates  of  moist  sand  or 
earth,  or  between  sheets  of  moist  blotting  paper.  If  less  than  90 
grains  of  each  lot  shotv  vigorous  germination,  oetter  seed  should  be 
obtained  or  the  quantity  of  seed  sown. per  acre  increased. 

Time  of  seeding. — Barley  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  danger  from 
severe  frosts  is  over  and  the  soil  is  sufficiently  warm  and  dry  to  pre- 
pare a  good  seed  bed.  This  date  varies  in  the  Northern  States  from 
April  1  to  May  15,  according  to  the  locality  and  season.  In  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  United  States  planting  begins  as  early  as  March  1 
and  continues  until  the  middle  of  April.  In  the  Southern  and  Central 
States  where  winter  barley  is  sown,  seeding  between  September  15  and 

«  Chilcott,  E.  C.    A  study  of  Cultivation  Methods  and  Crop  Rotations  in  the 
Great  Plains  Area.     Bulletin  187,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  1910. 
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October  15  gives  best  results.  \ATiere  the  crop  is  liable  to  attack  from 
insects,  October  1  to  15  is  preferable  If  intended  for  pasture,  how- 
ever, the  seeding  should  be  done  early  in  August.  In  the  South- 
western States  seeding  is  most  successful  when  done  in  November, 
December,  and  January.  In  California  the  seeding  of  barley  extends 
from  November  to  March,  according  to  the  elevation,  location,  and 
,  season. 

At  the  Kansas  station,  in  1905  and  1906,  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  the  seeding  of  barley  on  various  dates.  In  1905  seedin^r 
began  on  March  10  and  was  continued  on  March  14  and  30,  April  13, 
20,  and  27,  and  May  6  and  12.  The  seeding  of  March  30  gave  the 
best  yield,  25.69  bushels,  while  that  of  May  12  gave  the  lowest  yield, 
6.64  bushels,  only  about  one- fourth  as  much  as  the  seeding  of  March  30. 
In  1906  the.  experiment  was  repeated,  the  seeding  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Seed  was  also  sown  February  19,  March  29,  April  10,  21, 
and  28,  and  May  11.  Owing  to  favorable  weather  conditions  the 
seeding  of  February  1  gave  the  largest  yield,  36.55  bushels,  and  that 
of  February  19  the  next  highest,  30.21  bushels,  while  the  lowest  yield 
obtained,  5.83  bushels,  was  from  the  seeding  of  May  11.  In  general, 
however,  seeding  as  early  as  February  is  not  advisable  in  Kansas. 

Kate  of  seeding. — The  rate  of  seeding  depends  on  the  rainfall,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  varietj^.  In  tne  humid  regions  seeding 
at  the  rate  of  8  pecks  to  the  acre  gives  the  best  results,  while  in  the 
semiarid  regions  of  the  West  and  Southwest  4  to  6  pecks  are  sufficient. 
Thick  sowing,  even  under  ideal  conditions,  while  it  produces  a  heavy 
stand,  does  not  always  give  the  best  results,  as  when  the  plants  are 
crowded  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  grain  produced  to  be  small. 

At  the  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  substation,  4  varieties  of  common  barley 
were  sown  at  4  different  rates,  2,  4,  6,  and  8  pecks  per  acre,  on  two 
different  dates  in  1907,  March  20  and  April  3,  and  on  one  date  in 
1908,  April  6.  The  highest  average  yield  for  the  three  dates  of  seed- 
ing was  obtained  from  the  6-pecK  rate.  AVith  the  hull-less  barley 
sown  on  the  same  dates  at  the  rates  of  2,  4,  and  6  pecks  to  the  acre, 
the  4-peck  and  6-peck  rates  gave  practically  the  same  yields,  about 
2.5  bushels  more  than  the  2-peck  rate. 

Method  of  seeding. — The  best  method  of  sowing  barley  is  in  drills 
6  or  8  inches  apart  (fig.  14).  This  method  insures  even  distribution 
of  the  seed  and  places  the  grain  at  the  proper  depth  for  germination, 
thus  promoting  a  perfect  stand.  .Grain  in  drills  can  withstand  a 
dry  season  better  than  that  sown  broadcast,  as  the  plants  develop  a 
deeper  root  system,  enabling  them  to  absorb  more  plant  food  and 
moisture  from  the  soil.  A\Tiere  the  crop  is  drilled  there  is  a  better 
opportunity  for  air  and  sunlight  to  penetrate,  an  important  factor 
during  a  moist  season.  When  barley  is  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed 
in,  it  IS  covered  to  various  depths  and  germinates  unevenly.  AVhile 
a  good  stand  may  be  obtained,  the  plants  from  seed  not  sufficiently 
covered  frequently  fail  to  survive  a  long  dry  period  following  spring 
sowing,  or  a  severe  winter  after  fall  sowing. 

At  the  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  substation,  drilled  barley  yielded  27.7 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  that  sown  broadcast  gave  a  yield  of  only 
17.7  bushels,  an  increase  of  10  bushels  in  favor  of  drilling.  As  the 
season  was  dry,  the  drilled  barley  germinated  quicker  and  made  a 
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better  stand  than  that  sown  broadcast.  In  an  experiment  conducted 
by  the  Wyoming  station  at  five  substations,  at  elevations  ranging 
from  4,000  to  7,200  feet,  it  was  found  that  barley  sown  in  8-inch 
drills,  1  inch  apart  in  the  row,  gave  the  largest  yields. 

Depth  of  seeding. — Little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  the  depth  at 
which  barley  is  sown.  It  varies  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  when 
sown  broadcast  to  several  inches  when  sown  with  a  drill.  The  proper 
depth  depends  on  the  moisture  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
Usually,  seeding  at  a  depth  of  2  to  3  inches  will  give  best  results. 
On  compact  soils  the  former  depth  is  sufficient. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  North  Dakota  station  «  in  seeding  barlev 
at  depths  varving  from  1  inch  to  ^  inches,  it  was  found  that  seed- 
ing at  a  depth  of  3  inches  gave  the  best  results.    In  an  experiment 


Fig.  14. — A  grain  drill  and  a  well-prepared  seed  bed,  two  Important  factors   in  barley 

culture. 

at  the  Minnesota  station  in  seeding  barley  at  different  depths  from 
one-half  inch  to  3  inches  it  was  found  that  the  highest  yield  of 
grain  and  straw  was  obtained  from  seeding  at  depths  oi  1  to  2  inches. 
The  deeper  seeding  required  one  day  longer  to  mature.  In  another 
experiment  at  this  station  it  was  found  that  barley  covered  to  a  depth 
of  1  inch  or  less  germinated  better  and  tillered  more  than  that  planted 
deeper.  In  still  another  test  the  seed  was  sown  at  depths  ranging 
from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  3^  inches.  The  shallowest  planting 
gave  the  largest  yield  of  straw,  2,120  pounds,  but  the  smallest  yield  or 
grain,  24.5  bushels,  while  the  deepest  planting  gave  a  yield  of  1,770 
pounds  of  straw  and  31.9  bushels  of  grain. 

«  Bulletin  39,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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TBEATMEHT  AFTEB  SEEDINO. 
CULTIVATION. 

Barley,  as  a  rule,  is  not  cultivated,  though  in  the  semiarid  regions 
or  in  seasons  of  drought  in  the  more  humid  ones  barley  sown  in  drills 
will  be  benefited  by  cultivation  with  a  spike-toothed  harrow  or 
weeder.  This  loosens  the  surface  soil,  aids  m  holding  the  moisture, 
and  destroys  small  weeds.  Barlev  sown  broadcast,  however,  can  not 
be  cultivated  without  considerable  loss. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Akron,  Colo.,  substation,  two  plats  were 
sown  to  barley  in  8-inch  and  12-inch  drills.  The  same  rate  of  seed- 
ing per  row  was  used.  One  plat  of  each  width  of  planting  was  culti- 
vated with  a  harrow,  while  the  other  was  not.  The  cultivated  plat 
in  8-inch  drills  yielded  1.2  times  as  much  straw  and  1.4  times  as  much 
grain  as  the  uncultivated  plat.  The  cultivated  plat  in  12-inch  drills 
yielded  1.5  times  as  much  straw  and  grain  as  the  uncultivated  plat. 
The  plants  on  the  cultivated  plats  were  2  to  3  inches  taller  than 
those  on  the  uncultivated  ones.  On  the  experiment  farms  at  Modesto 
and  Ceres,  CaL,  fields  of  barley  were  harrowed  just  before  the  grain 
came  up,  and  many  weeds  were  killed  by  this  cultivation.  After 
the  winter  rains  were  over  the  cultivation  was  continued  after  every 
shower  until  the  grain  was  so  high  as  to  be  injured  by  the  harrow. 
These  harrowings  were  of  much  benefit  to  the  growing  grain.  At 
the  Highmore,  S.  Dak.,  substation,  the  harrow  is  used  to  preserve  the 
soil  mmch  before  the  plants  appear.  After  the  plants  are  an  inch  or 
more  in  height  the  weeder  is  used  until  the  grain  is  6  inches  high. 
This  treatment  is  efficient  in  destroying  a  large  number  of  weeds  as 
well  as  in  conserving  the  moisture.  At  the  Wyoming  station  a 
thorough  harrowing  to  break  the  soil  crust  and  conserve  the  moisture 
is  considered  an  excellent  practice  during  early  growth. 

IBBIGATION. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  considerable  barley  is  grown  under 
irrigation.  The  proper  quantity  of  water  to  apply  to  obtain  the  best 
results  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance.**  Where  the  supply 
is  abundant,  farmers  are  apt  to  use  more  water  than  is  necessary. 
Surface  indications  are  not  safe  guides  to  follow  in  the  irrigation 
of  barley,  as  a  soil  may  appear  to  be  dry  on  the  surface  and  yet  con- 
tain sufficient  moisture  for  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

The  Nevada  and*  Wyoming  stations  have  conducted  numerous 
experiments  in  the  irrigation  of  barley,  and  valuable  data  have  been 
obtained.  In  experiments  at  the  Nevada  station  in  the  past  two  years 
some  plats  were  given  what  was  considered  an  excessive  quantity 
of  water,  and  others  an  insufficient  supply.  Table  V  gives  the  number 
of  irrigations,  depth  of  water  applied,  and  the  yield  produced. 

<»  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  proper  use  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  grain 
crops  can  be  found  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  399. 
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Table  V. — Yield  of  barley  obtained  from  no  inigation  and  from  one  and  two 
irrigations^  and  the  application  of  various  depths  of  water  at  the  Nevada 
station  in  1908  and  1909. 


Number  of  irrigations. 

Depth  of 

water  In 

feet. 

Yield  per  acre. 

Yield  per  acre-foot 
of  water. 

Pounds. 

Bushels. 

Pounds.     Bnsbek. 

2 

0.843 
.832 
.386 
.579 

1,432 
1,802 
1,677 
1,127 
1.060 

29.84 
39.43 
34.95 
23.49 
23.50 

1,700 
2,2S) 
4.360 
1,940 

35.40 

2 

47.40 

1 

9a  60 

1 

MiS! 

None 

This  table  shows  that  the  excessive  application  of  water  in  irri- 
gation gave  a  much  lower  yield  than  where  a  moderate  quantity  was 
used,  and  that  no  irrigation  gave  almost  as  good  a  yield  as  where  an 
excessive  supply  was  given  in  one  irrigation.  The  yield  per  acre- foot 
from  one  moderate  irrigation  was  much  greater  than  that  from  two 
irrigations. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  same  station  on  the  quantity  of 
water  neces.sary  to  produce  farm  crops,  water  was  applied  from  2 
to  8  times  to  the  barley  crop.  The  largest  yield,  58.5  bushels,  was 
obtained  from  2  irrigations,  and  the  application  of  water  to  a  depth 
of  0.01)  foot.  The  barley  irrigated  8  times,  with  a  total  application 
of  1.34  feet  of  water,  yielded  only  33.8  bushels.  Barley  not  irrigated 
yielded  34  bushels,  or  slightly  more  than  that  irrigated  8  times. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  in  ordinary  practice  fully  twice 
as  much  water  is  applied  as  is  required  for  best  results  with  barley. 

Experiments  in  the  irrigation  of  barley  at  the  Wyoming  station 
showed  that  this  crop  varies  in  yield  and  (juality  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  applied.  The  highest  yield  was  harvested  from 
the  plats  receiving  16  to  20  inches  or  water,  applied  in  3  irrigations^ 
Tlie  quality  for  brewing  purposes  was  injured  by  the  application  of 
too  much  water.  The  mo.st  satisfactory  method  of  irrigation  was 
bv  means  of  furrows  10  inches  apart,  as  compared  with  the  flood  and 
check  methods.  The  first  cost  was  higher,  but  the  labor  of  later  irri- 
gations was  less  than  with  either  of  the  other  methods.  In  a  number 
of  exi)eriinents  conducted  at  diiferent  stations  throughout  the  State 
the  l)eneficial  effects  of  irrigation  were  noticeable  in  the  increased 
tillering  and  in  the  number  of  large,  well-matured  heads.  In  every 
case  the  increased  yield  demonstrated  the  value  of  irrigation  over  the 
nonirrigated  plats. 

HAKVESTING  THE  CKOP. 

Time  to  harvest. — Barley  ripens  in  the  Southern  States  from  May  1 
to  June  1.  In  the  Central  States  it  generally  matures  in  June  and 
July,  and  in  the  Northern  States  in  JiHv  and  August.  In  the  Pacific 
States  the  time  of  ri])ening  varies  from  May  15  to  September  1,  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation  and  the  time  of  seeding.  Uniavorable  weather 
conditions  may  extend  the  season,  but  usually  a  few  days'  difference 
in  seeding  causes  but  a  slight  variation  in  the  time  of  ripening. 

Barley  requires  more  judgment  in  harvesting  than  almost  any 
other  cereal.     If  harvested  too  early  the  appearance  and  value  of 
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the  grain  are  injured  by  shrinkage.  If  allowed  to  become  overripe 
the  heads  bend  over  and  shatter  badly  during  harvesting,  while  in 
humid  regions  the  grain  becomes  discolored. 

The  hardness  of  the  grain  when  pinched  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  will  indicate  when  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest.  If  the 
grain  can  just  be  dented  with  the  nail,  it  is  in  the  hard-dough  staijp 
and  should  be  cut  immediately.  In  unfavorable  seasons,  when  the 
grain  ripens  unevenly,  it  is  better  to  cut  when  most  of  the  heads  are 
ripe,  even  though  there  is  some  loss  from  shrinkage.  If  the  grain  is 
intended  for  brewing  purposes  it  should  not  be  cut  too  early,  as  it 
increases  in  value  until  the  grain  is  dead  ripe.  Barley  should  not 
be  cut  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  as  the  bundles  dry  out  slowly.  At 
the  Maryland  station  grain  of  better  color  and  higher  weight  per 
bushel  was  obtained  when  cut  when  the  straw  was  all  ripe  and  the 
grain  in  the  dough  stage  than  from  earlier  or  later  cutting. 

Method  of  harvesting. — Barley  is  usually  harvested  with  the  binder. 
In  the  semiarid  region  the  header  is  sometimes  used,  and  in  the 
Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountain  States  the  combined  harvester,  though 
in  some  seasons  the  straw  is  too  short  for  the  use  of  either  of  these 
machines. 

In  dry  seasons  when  the  straw  is  short  it  can  sometimes  be  cut 
with  the  binder  by  lowering  the  platform  and  lowering  and  tilting 
the  reel.  Where  this  is  not  practicable,  the  crop  can  frequently  be 
cut  to  advantage  with  the  mower.  In  this  case  it  should  be  harvested 
before  it  is  fully  ripe  in  order  to  prevent  shattering  from  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  horses.  The  grain  cures  readily,  and  can  be  bunched  with 
the  horserake  with  little  loss.  Cocks  can  then  be  made  which,  if 
carefully  topped,  will  shed  water  quite  readily. 

Shocking  and  stacking. — If  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  it  is 
best  to  let  the  bundles  dry  before  shocking.  They  should  then  be 
set  up  in  oblong  rather  than  round  shocks,  as  the  oblong  shocks  allow 
better  ventilation.  Capping  the  shocks  is  usually  practiced,  but  they 
should  not  be  capped  when  wet.  In  sections  of  the  West  where  high 
winds  prevail,  barley  is  usually  shocked  without  capping,  as  the  caps 
blow  off  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  such  sheaves  is  injured  by 
lying  on  the  ^ound. 

Barley  while  in  the  shock  is  frequently  injured  by  heavy  rains* 
Moisture  not  only  discolors  the  grain,  but  if  excessive  may  also  cause 
it  to  sprout.  Opening  the  shocks  is  the  only  remedy.  The  common 
method  is  to  scatter  the  bundles  on  the  ground,  but  as  there  is  danger 
that  the  grain  in  contact  with  the  soil  will  absorb  sufficient  moisture 
to  cause  further  injury,  the  method  practiced  in  Germany  and  by 
farmers  in  some  localities  in  the  United  States  is  recommended. 
When  the  shocks  are  opened  the  first  bundle  is  laid  flat  on  the  stub- 
ble ;  the  second  and  succeeding  bundles  are  then  laid  across  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  ones,  the  butt  ends  resting  on  the  ground  and  the 
heads  projecting  beyond  the  bundles  upon  which  they  rest,  the  object 
being  to  kee'p  the  grain  off  the  ground.  By  lapping  the  bundles  in 
this  way  (fig.  15)  the  heads  are  kept  off  the  ground  and  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  so  that  they  dry  out  quickly.  Even  though 
rained  on  while  in  this  position,  they  will  soon  dry  and  will  be  dam- 
aged less  than  if  lying  on  the  ground. 
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Bailey  should  not  be  stacked  until  the  grain  has  at  least  partly 
cured  in  the  shock,  especially  when  the  bundles  contain  weeds  or 
gjrass.  Insufficient  curing  in  the  shock  may  cause  heating,  discolora- 
tion, and  germination  during  the  sweating  process  in  the  stack.  If 
the  grain  is  fully  ripe  when  cut  it  can  be  stacked  in  a  few  days. 
In  the  semiarid  regions  some  growers  stack  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  most  successful  growers  in  the 
West  is  that  stacking  gives  better  results  both  in  color  and  sound- 
ness, two  important  factors  in  regulating  the  price  of  barley.  Barley 
is  generally  more  difficult  to  stack  than  wheat  (Mr  oats  because  of  the 
shortness  of  the  straw.  As  it  does  not  shed  water  as  readily  as 
wheat  or  oats,  it  is  better  to  stack  in  slender,  circular  stacks,  rather 
than  in  the  extremely  large  ones  commonly  seen  in  the  West. 

Shock  thrashing  versus  stack  thrashing.— Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  thrashing  from  the  shock 
and  from  the  stack.  The  difference  in  cost  is  usually  the  deciding 
factor.  On  the  smaller  farms,  where  practicable,  stacking  after  cur- 
ing in  the  shock  is  unquestionably  the  best  method,  as  a  better 


Fig.  16. — Method  of  laying  wet  bundles  to  dry  in  order  to  prevent  the  sprouting  of  the 
grain.     The  numbers  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  are  laid. 

quality  of  grain  is  produced.  On  the  larger  farms,  where  the  crop 
is  grown  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  thrashing  is  generally  done  from 
the  shock.  The  comparative  cost  of  thrashing  barley  from  the  stack 
and  from  the  shock  was  carefully  computed  in  Minnesota.  In  Nor- 
man County  the  cost  of  thrashing  from  the  shock  was  4.4  cents  per 
bushel,  and  of  stacking  and  thrashing,  5.4  cents.  In  Rice  County 
thrashing  barley  from  the  shock  cost  4.8  cents  per  bushel,  and  from 
the  stack,  5.9  cents.  WTiile  the  cost  of  thrashing  from  the  stack  is 
generally  1  or  2  cents  a  bushel  more,  many  farmers  prefer  to  stack 
on  account  of  the  better  color  and  quality  of  the  grain.  A  thrashing 
scene  in  Minnesota  is  shown  in  figiire  16. 

Thrashing. — If  the  grain  stands  in  the  shock  for  some  time,  the  cap 
sheaves  often  become  discoloi-ed  from  rains  or  heavy  dews.  If  these 
are  thrashed  with  the  bundles  which  have  been  protected,  the  dis- 
colored kernels  will  be  mixed  with  the  brighter  grain  and  the  market 
A'alue  of  the  whole  lessened.  If  the  cap  sheaves  are  thrashed  sep- 
arately the  discolored  grain  may  be  kept  for  feeding  on  the  farm,  as 
color  does  not  materially  affect  the  feeding  value  ;T)ut  when  barley 
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• 
is  long  exposed  to  the  weather  some  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  leach- 
ing out  of  some  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  grain. 

Care  should  be  used  in  thrashing.  If  the  concaves  are  set  too  close 
many  grains  will  be  cracked  or  broken  and  the  awns  will  be  broken 
off  too  close  to  the  grain,  thus  considerably  reducing  its  viability 
and  market  value. 

STOEDra  THE  aEAIN. 

Barley  should  be  carefully  housed  after  thrashing,  as  it  rapidly 
absorbs  moisture  and  is  easily  influenced  by  changes  in  temperature. 
If  stored  in  damp  bins  it  becomes  musty,  and  as  odor  is  one  of  the 
factors  which  influence  the  market  vahie,  dampness  and  mustiness 
should  be  avoided.  Dampness  is  also  likely  to  injure  the  germination 
of  the  grain,  either  for  malting  or  for  seed.  When  barley  is  well 
cured  before  thrashing  and  is  stored  in  cool,  dry  bins,  it  passes 
through  the  sweating  process  and  remains  bright,  clean,  and  sweet. 
If  the  grain  becomes  damp  in  any  way  it  should  be  shoveled  over 


Fig.  16. — Thrashing  barley  from  the  shock  in  Minnesota. 

several  times  or  changed  to  another  bin  in  order  to  dry  it  thoroughly. 
A  prominent  grain  grower  in  Maryland  dries  damp  or  poorly  cured 
grain  by  forcing  a  current  of  air  through  it  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bin  by  means  of  a  fan  driven  by  a  small  engine.  The  fan  is  usually 
run  for  a  day  or  two,  but  after  the  current  is  established  the  fan  can 
be  stopped.  This  method  avoids  the  necessity  of  rehandling  the 
grain  when  it  becomes  damp. 

VAKIETY  TKIALS. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  IN  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  barley  in  the  United  States  have 
been  conducted  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  definite 
results  have  been  obtained  or  accurate  data  collected.  Many  va- 
rieties are  now  grown  at  the  various  experiment  stations  and  farms, 
in  order  to  determine  those  best  adapted  to  the  different  localities. 
The  results  of  some  of  these  variety  trials  are  reported  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 
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TBIALS  IN  THE  EASTERN,  CENTRAL,  AND  SOUTHEBN  STAT£a 

Experiments  conducted  at  various  places  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  indicate  that  the  six- 
rowed  varieties  of  barley  are  the  most  profitable.  Definite  results 
have  been  reported  in  only  a  few  instances.  In  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  the  six-rowed  winter  barley  gives  excellent 
results. 

TBIAXS  IN  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  AND  PLAINS  STATES. 

Wisconsin. 

At  the  Wisconsin  station  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  barley  have 
been  tested.  Of  late  years,  however,  only  four  pedigreed  six-rowe<l 
varieties  have  been  extensively  grown.  These  are  Oderbrucker,  Man- 
churia, Silver  King,  and  Golden  Queen,  which  rank  in  yield  in  the 
order  given.  The  average  yield  of  Oderbrucker  for  the  5-year  pe- 
riod from  1905  to  1909  was  51.2  bushels;  of  Manchuria,  4G.2  bushels; 
of  Silver  King,  41.9  bushels;  and  of  Golden  Queen,  32.3  bushels.  The 
average  number  of  days  required  to  mature  these  varieties  was  ninety- 
four,  and  the  average  weight  per  bushel  45  to  47  pounds.  OdeV- 
brucker  barley  has  been  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
Its  high  yielding  power  has  put  A\  isconsin  in  the  front  rank  as  a  bar- 
ley-producing State. 

Minnesota. 

At  the  Minnesota  station  the  six-rowed  barleys  yield  best.  The 
average  of  the  10  best  six-rowed  varieties  in  1908  was  43.7  busliels, 
while  the  10  best  two-rowed  averaged  but  36.3  bushels.  The  Man- 
churian  barleys  are  at  their  best  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  several 
selections  yielding  45  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Among  the  best  two- 
rowed  varieties  are  Frankish  Brewing'and  several  selections  of  Chev- 
alier, which  averaged  yields  of  37  to  41  bushels. 

North  Dakota. 

Table  VI  gives  the  average  yield  of  the  varieties  of  barley  grown 
at  the  North  Dakota  station  from  1902  to  1907,  with  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  each  required  to  mature.  The  1905  crop  is  not  included 
in  the  averages. 

Tablk  VI. — Average  yields  of  JO  varieties  of  barley  and  the  average  time  each 
required  to  mature  at  the  North  Dakota  station,  for  five  years,  1902,  J90S, 
190j,  1906,  and  1907. 


Name  of  variety. 

Group. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Time  to 
mature. 

Name  of  variety. 

Group. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Time  to 
matore. 

Russian 

Six-row... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Bushels. 
42.7 
42.5 
40.0 
40.3 
38.3 

Days. 

84 
83 
84 
82 
84 

Great  Beardleas.. 

Moravian 

Highland  Chief... 

Mansury 

McEwans 

Six-row... 

Two-row.. 

...do 

...do 

HulMeas.. 

BtaheU. 
32.3 
40.4 
37.3 
37.0 
34.§ 

^>, 

Common 

Silver  King 

Manchuria 

Bamards 

S5 

95 
94 
S3 
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From  these  trials  it  appears  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
yields  of  the  six-rowed  and  two-rowed  barleys  in  eastern  North 
l)akota.  In  1908,  however,  a  number  of  pedigreed  two-rowed  barleys 
were  sown,  which  considerably  outyielded  the  oest  six-rowed  varieties. 
The  yields  were:  Hannchen,  67  bushels;  Chevalier,  GC  bushels; 
Primus,  64.6  bushels;  Hanna,  56  bushels;  Princess,  47.3  bushels;  with 
an  average  of  60  bushels  for  the  five  pedi^eed  varieties.  Russian, 
the  leading  six-rowed  barley  in  the  table,  yielded  52.7  bushels  to  the 
acre  in  1908,  or  7.3  bushels  less  than  the  average  for  the  pedigreed 
two-rowed  varieties. 

Barley  has  been  grown  at  the  Edgeley,  N.  Dak.,  substation  since 
1904.  In  a  6-year  trial,  from  1904  to  1909,  a  two-rowed  variety  gave 
an  average  yield  of  37.42  bushels  to  the  acre,  3.83  bushels  greater  than 
the  best  six-rowed  variety.  In  the  three  years  from  1907  to  1909,  how- 
ever, there  was  little  difference  in  yield  between  the  two-rowed  and  six- 
rowed  barleys.  The  Blue  Ribbon,  New  Moravian,  Manchuria  (Minn. 
No.  105),  and  White  Hull-less  varieties  were  grown  during  this 
period.  In  the  3-year  average  Blue  Ribbon  led,  with  a  yield  of  28.4 
bushels.  A  large  number  of  varieties  were  tested  in  1908  and  1909 ; 
the  best  of  them  are  grouped  in  Table  VII,  according  to  type  and 
rank  in  yield.  The  average  number  of  days  each  required  to  mature 
is  also  given.  In  this  2-year  test  the  two-rowed  varieties  yielded 
slightly  better  than  the  six-rowed.  The  highest  yielding  two-rowed 
variety  was  Black  Smyrna,  with  an  average  yield  of  40.9  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Table  VII. — Annual  and  average  yields  of  18  varieties  of  barley  and  the  aver- 
age time  each  required  to  mature  at  the  Edgeley,  N.  Dak.,  substation,  1908 
and  1909. 


Group. 

Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 

Days 

Name  of  variety. 

1 
1908.    j    1909. 

1 

Aver- 
age. 

to  ma-» 
ture. 

Black  Smyrna 

Two-row 

do 

40.80 
38.70 
32.40 
30.30 
30.30 
30.30 
28.20 
44.30 
31.70 
30.30 
35.90 
31.60 
28.20 
25.40 
26.50 
21.40 
20.80 
20.30 

41.00 
41.00 
33.60 
41.40 
31.90 
30.10 
30.60 
33.60 
42.80 
43.20 
30.00 
33.90 
35.20 
32.50 
30.70 
31.70 
31.00 
29.80 

40.90 
39.85 
33.00 
35.85 
31.10 
30.20 
29.35 
38.95 
37.25 
36.75 
32.95 
32.75 
31.70 
28.95 
28.60 
26.55 
25.90 
25.05 

92 

Smyrna  

92 

Hannchen . , . .  . . 

do 

97 

Hanna     .               -  r  -  - 

do 

95 

Bohemian -  - - 

do 

95 

BavBrian                          * 

do 

97 

Swan  Neclc 

do 

97 

Odessa 

Six-row 

do 

99 

Gataml  .  .        

95 

Mariout 

do 

92 

Oolden  Oueen .      , . . 

do 

95 

Manchuna 

do 

96 

SuxnTTiit                             

do 

97 

Oderbmcker 

do 

93 

Boehme's  Hull-less 

HuIMess.... 
do 

94 

Black  Hull-less 

93 

White  HuU-less 

do 

94 

Do  

do 

94 

At  the  Dickinson  substation  the  two-rowed  barleys  far  outyielded 
the  six-rowed  type  in  1908  and  1909.  The  leading  varieties  in  this 
trial  were  the  Hannchen,  the  Swan  Neck,  and  the  Chevalier  II,  with 
average  yields  of  43.15,  42.13,  and  40.97  bushels  to  the  acre,  respec- 
tively. The  highest  yielding  variety  of  the  six-rowed  type  was  the 
Gatami,  with  an  average  yield  for  the  two  years  of  29.66  bushels. 
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The  average  for  Hanna  for  the  three  years  1907-1909  is  40.10  bushels 
to  the  acre;  Imperial,  34.36  bushels;  Gatami,  31.99  bushels;  Man- 
churia, 24.87  bushels.  The  yields  of  7  two-rowed  and  4  six-rowed 
varieties  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  are  shown  in  Table  VIIL 

Table  VIII. — Annual  and  average  yields  of  11  varieties  of  barley,  shotcinff 
average  weights  per  bushel  and  the  average  time  required  to  mature  at  the 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak,,  substation,  1908  and  1909, 


Name  of  variety. 


Yidd  per  acre  (bushels),  i 


Oitmp. 


1906. 


1900. 


Aver- 
age. 


Pounds  wv.^^ 
per     iJ^S^ 


Hannchen 

TWOHXJW.... 

Swan  Neck 

do 

Chevalier  II 

do 

Hanna 

do 

Princess 

do 

Imperial 

do 

Primus 

do 

Cfttiunl 

Six-row...  . 

Oderbrucker 

Manchuria 

do 

do 

HuU-l€88 

do 

37.50 
39.37 
30.15 
28.54 
32.71 
28.33 
29.27 
31.42 
22.08 
27.92 
17.66 


>48.80 
44.90 
45.80 
39.80 
38.50 
40.40 
36.70 
27.90 
30.00 
30.20 
19.20 


43.15 
42.13 
4a  97 
34.21 
35.60 
34.36 
32.98 
29.66 
26.04 
29.06 
18.43 


12.25 
49.00 
51.50 
5a  50 
5a  00 
51.50 
51.75 
48.75 
48.25 
48.75 
62.25 


101 
103 
107 
108 
100 
100 
105 
108 
100 
103 
lOS 


a  Average  of  three  check  plats. 

At  the  Williston  substation  a  number  of  varieties  of  barley  have 
been  grown  for  the  three  years  1008-1910,  on  land  which  had  not 
previously  been  cropped.  The  results  of  these  trials  are  shown  in 
Table  lA.  The  yields  in  1908  and  1910  were  low,  owing  to  lack  of 
moisture,  while  the  high  yields  of  1909  were  caused  by  favorable 
weather  conditions,  as  the  soil  and  its  preparation  were  similar  in 
all  three  years. 

Table  IX. — The  annual  and  average  yields  of  IS  varieties  of  barley  at  Williston^ 
N.  Dak.,  substation,  for  /DOS,  1909,  and  1910. 


Name  of  variety. 


Group. 


Manchuria  (Minnesota  No.  6) Six-row. 

Common do 

Bernard's do 

Silver  King ,...do 

Russian do 


Manchuria  (Minnesota  No.  105) do 

Manchuria do 

Minnesota  No.  32  do 

Minnesota  No.  87 ...do 

Moravian I  Two-row. 

Mansury do 

Highland  Chief .do 

Success do 


Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 


1908. 


15.7 
18.2' 
17.1 
12.0 
11.3 
14.3 
13.3 
13.7 

9.8 
10.0 

6.4 
10.6 
11.3 


1900. 


67.0 

63.7 

62.1 

67.2  ; 

67.8  : 

49.4 

63.5 

60.3 

61.3 

66.0 

66.0 

47.8 

46.0 


1910. 


&1 
6l1 
5.7 
4.7 
3.9 
6.7 
4.6 
3.8 
2.6 
3.9 
2.0 
2.4 
1.2 


Aver- 
age. 

26.9 
26.0 
25.0 
24.6 
24.8 
23.4 
23.7 
22.6 
21.2 
2S.3 
21.5 
20.3 
19.5 


Table  IX  shows  that  of  the  varieties  tested  the  six-rowed  were 
superior  to  the  two-rowed.  The  highest  yielding  variety  in  the  3-year 
test  was  Manchuria,  a  six-rowed  variety,  with  an  average  yield  of  26.9 
bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  three  years.  Common  and  Bernard's,  both 
six-rowed  varieties,  ranked  second  and  third  in  this  test.  The  average 
yield  of  the  7  six-rowed  varieties  for  the  three  years  was  24.2  busheb, 
and  of  the  4  two-rowed  21.1  bushels. 
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South  Dakota. 

Table  X  gives  the  average  yields  of  the  best  varieties  of  barley 
grown  at  the  South  Dakota  station  at  Brookings  during  the  five  years 
1905  to  1909,  inclusive.  The  range  in  number  of  days  from  planting 
to  maturity  during  the  period  is  also  given.  The  hull-less  barleys 
matured  from  two  to  six  days  earlier  than  the  other  varieties  and  the 
six-rowed  from  four  to  six  days  earlier  than  the  two-rowed  kinds. 

Table  X. — Average  yield  of  11  varieties  of  barley,  and  the  time  required  to 
mature,  at  the  South  Dakota  station  for  five  years,  1905-1909. 


O.  I.  No. 

Name  of  variety. 

Oroup. 

Average 

yield  per 

acre. 

Time  to 
mature. 

187 

Swan  Neck 

Two-row. . 
...do 

Bushels. 
43.50 
41.21 
40.66 
39.55 
43.91 
40.54 
38.28 
38.22 
36.98 
28.07 
22.19 

Days. 
96-102 

Chevalitf 

96-106 

24 

Hanna 

...do 

94-106 

Hannchen 

...do 

94-103 

182 

Odessa 

Six-row... 
...do 

90-101 

Mancburia  (Minnesota  No.  6) 

90-101 

170 

Manchuria 

...do 

90-101 

184 

Conunon 

...do 

90-  99 

336 

Grecian 

...do 

90-102 

22 

Hull-less 

...do 

88-101 

335 

LitUe  Blue  Hull-less 

...do 

94-104 

In  the  trials  at  this  station  there  has  been  little  difference  in  the 
yields  of  the  two-rowed  and  the  six-rowed  groups.  The  highest 
average  yield  for  the  five  years,  43.91  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  ob- 
tained from  a  six-rowed  variety,  the  Odessa,  while  the  Swan  Neck, 
a  two-rowed  variety,  ranked  second  with  43.50  bushels.  Other  lead- 
ing two-rowed  varieties  were  Chevalier  and  Hanna,  while  Manchuria 
(Minnesota  No.  6)  ranked  next  to  Odessa  among  the  six-rowed  kinds. 

Table  XI  gives  the  5-year  and  7-year  average  yields  of  the  best 
varieties  of  barley  at  the  Highmore  substation,  arranged  according 
to  type  and  rank  m  yield. 

Table  XI. — Average  yield  of  10  varieties  of  barley  at  the  Highmore,  8.  Dak,, 
substation  for  periods  of  five  to  seven  years. 


a.L 

No. 

Name  of  variety. 

Oroup. 

Average  yield  per 
acre    for    period 
(busheLs). 

Five 
years 
(1905- 
1909). 

Seven 
vears 
(1903- 
1909). 

531 

Hamachen 

TWIKOW.. 

...do 

33.9 
33.0 
32.4 
32.1 
32.1 
31.9 
31.2 
29.0 

27 

noheiTiififi ....,..-  T 

27.7 

530 

Chevalier 

...do 

24 

Hanna ,^.. ... . 

...do 

28.2 

203 

do 

...do 

27.1 

34 

:::do:;:::: ::::::::::::::::.:::.:::::...:::.: 

...do 

26.6 

32 

Rohpmlfin , 

...do 

26.4 

31 

Bom 

...do 

24.6 

532 

Prlnnu? .      .... 

...do 

27.1 
28.3 

Manchuria  (Mlmieflota  No.  6) 

Six-row... 

26.5 

In  the  7-year  period  the  Manchuria  (Minnesota  No.  6)  six-rowed 
has  yielded  nearly  as  well  as  the  two-rowed  barleys.  In  the  5-year 
average,  however,  the  two-rowed  barleys  considerably  outyielded  the 
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j^ix-rowed.  The  Odessa  and  the  Manchuria  (Minnesota  No.  105), 
both  six-rowed  varieties,  which  have  been  grown  only  four  years,  have 
yielded  less  than  the  Manchuria  (Minnesota  No.  6).  From  the  results 
obtained  during  the  seven  years'  trial  it  is  evident  that  the  two-rowed 
varieties  are  better  adapted  to  the  central  section  of  the  State  than  the 
six-rowed.  In  1909  the  leng^th  of  the  ripening  period  ranged  from 
75  to  86  days,  the  Odessa  (six-rowed)  and  the  White  Smyrna  (two- 
rowed)  being  the  earliest  and  the  Princess  the  latest  in  ripening.  The 
weight  per  bushel  varied  from  41  pounds  for  the  Primus  and  Prince?^ 
to  48  for  White  Smyrna.  Only  two  varieties  attained  the  legal 
weight,  48  pounds,  in  1909. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  variety  trials  of  barley  at  the  Belle- 
fourche  Experiment  Farm  in  1908  and  1909  are  given  in  Table  XII. 

Tablk  XII. — Annual  and  average  yields  and  weight  per  bushel  of  9  varieties  of 
barley  at  the  Bellefourehe  Experiment  Farm,  1908  and  1909. 


O.I. 

Name  of  variety. 

Group. 

Yield  I 

)er  acre  (bushels). 
1909.     J  Average. 

■  Poonds 

No. 

1908. 

per 

bu.-^hel. 

&43 

Manchuria 

Six-row... 

...do 

...do 

26.0 

17.3 
19.8 
22.1 
23.8 
21.4 
22.1 
19.2 
9.6 
9.0 

2L7 

47  3 

Manchuria  (Minnesota  No.  6) 

Odessa 

45  5 

182 

51  h 

24 

Ilanna 

Two-row.. 
...do 

29.0 
27.9 

26.4 
24.7 

51  5 

203 

do 

51  5 

630 

Chevalier 

...do 

51  0 

531 

llannchen 

...do 

51  0 

202 

Hull-less 

Hull-leas.. 
...do 

16.3 
12.0 

13.0 

ia6 

6L0 

White  Hull-less 

60.0 

The  highest  average  yield,  23.8  bushels,  was  obtained  from  a  two- 
rowed  variety,  the  Hanna.  While  trials  for  one  or  two  years  are 
insufficient  to  judge  the  relative  value,  the  indications  are  that  the 
two-rowed  barleys  are  the  most  profitable  in  western  South  Dakota. 

Kansas. 

At  the  Kansas  (Manhattan)  station  Tennessee  Winter  barley 
leads  in  yield,  the  average  for  six  years  being  48.80  bushels  to  the 
aero.  Manchuria,  the  best  si.x-rowed  spring  barley,  gave  an  average 
yield  of  33.58  bushels,  which  is  15.3  bushels  less  than  that  of  Tennes- 
see Winter  for  the  same  period.  Table  XIII  shows  the  annual  and 
average  yields  of  7  varieties  grown  at  this  station  from  1904  to  1909. 

Table  XIII. — Annual  and  av<ragc  yields  of  7  varieties  of  barley  at  the  Kansas 

Station,  1904-1909.^ 


Name  of  variety. 

Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

47.91 
36.22 
26.71 
39.69 
31.50 
85.63 
66. 6S 

Avenge. 

Manchuria 

25.75 
30.46 
26.92 
28.27 
19.89 
27.43 
34.18 

38.74 
42.32 
46.55 
35.22 
32.75 
42.89 
81.19 

12.71 
12.93 
16.39 
14.16 
14.40 
12.56 
66.90 

30.31 
32.94 
14.83 
20.67 
21.08 
29.23 
12.20 

46.77 
44.06 
42.80 
36.23 
»7.03 
44.96 
32.69 

SI  53 

Manchuria  ( Mansury ) 

3115 

Common 

29.06 

Success  Beardless 

S.5I 

Black 

a&u 

Bonanea 

SI  10 

Tenne<we  Winter 

4K80 

«  From  a  special  report  made  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  in  1909. 

At  the  McPherson  substation  the  4-year  average  from  1906  to  1909 
shows  that  the  six-rowed  spring  barleys  yieloed  best,     Caucasian 
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ranked  first  with  an  average  of  30.3  bushels;  Odessa  and  Yenidje 
followed  with  28.9  and  28.5  bushels,  respectively.  The  best  yielding 
two-rowed  barley  was  Black  Smyrna,  with  a  yield  of  23.9  bushels. 
The  winter  barleys  have  not  given  as  good  results  at  this  station  as 
at  Manhattan.     They  ranked  Tower  than  the  two-rowed  barleys. 

TBIALS  IN  THE  BOCKY  MOUNTAIN  AND  PACIFIC  STATES. 

Montana. 

Table  XIV  gives  the  average  returns  from  the  different  groups  of 
barley  in  a  2-year  test  at  the  Montana  station. 

Table  XIV. — Average  yields  of  both  grain  and  straw  and  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  the  different  groups  of  barley  in  a  2-year  test  at  the  Montana  station. 


Number 

of 
varieUes. 

Average  yield  per  acre. 

Days  to 
mature. 

Pounds 

per 
bushel. 

Group. 

Grain.a 

Tons  of 
straw. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Hull-less 

13 
13 

4 

56.8 
66.0 
52.0 

3.408 
3.168 
2,496 

1.69 
2.00 
1.64 

119  j 
119  1 
117  ' 

50.7 

Two-row 

50.5 

Six-row 

48.3 

a  The  legal  weight  of  hull-less  barley  Is  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  while  that  of  the  hulled  type  Is  48 
pounds.  For  this  reason,  the  average  jield  In  pounds  of  the  hull-less  varieties  In  this  test  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  two-rowed  hulled  varieties.,  though  the  hull-less  produced  the  smaller  number  of  bushels. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  results  presented  in 
the  foregoing  table : 

(1  >  The  largest  feed  returns  are  obtained  from  the  hiiU-less  barleys. 

(2)  The  two-rowed  varieties  gave  much  larger  yields  than  the  six-rowed. 

(3)  An  average  of  the  varieties  tested  shows  a  yield  of  1.26  pounds  of  straw 
for  each  pound  of  grain  in  the  two-rowed  and  1.31  i)ounds  of  straw  for  each 
pound  of  grain  in  the  six-rowed.  In  the  hull-less  barleys  there  was  1  pound  of 
straw  to  each  pound  of  grain. 

The  results  of  only  two  years,  1909  and  1910,  are  available  from 
the  recently  established  Juaith  Basin  substation  at  Philbrook,  Mont* 
Table  XV  shows  the  yields  obtained  and  the  number  of  days  required 
to  mature.  All  except  the  hull-less  varieties  were  sown  at  the  rate 
of  4  pecks  per  acre ;  of  these,  only  3  pecks  were  sown. 

Table  XV. — Average  yields  of  8  varieties  of  "barley  and  the  average  time  each 
required  to  mature  in  1909  and  1910,  also  the  weight  per  bushel  of  each  in 
1910,  at  the  Judith  Basin  substation. 


Group. 

Yield  per  acre  (bushels). 

1 
Pounds  1 

per      Days  to 
bushel,  mature. 
1910. 

Name  of  variety 

1909 

1910 

11.00 
11.20 
13.00 
9.80 
lfi.40 
13.  fO 
12.10 
10.00 

Aver- 
age. 

32.15 
29.85 
29.35 
27.50 
29.40 
28.70 
22.05 
21.30 

Hanna 

Two-row 

do 

53.30 

48.50 
45.70 
45.20 
42.40 
43.80 
33.20 
32.  (0 

1 
44          94.5 

Boh^nnian . 

46  1      101.0 

M«n5fi«y 

do 

Six-row 

t        94.6 

Manchuria  (Minnesota  No.  105) 

44  1        99.5 

White  huU-less 

Six-row  hull-less 

do 

59          93.5 

Black  hull-less 

58          95.0 

Hbnalaya  f  Guy  Mayle) 

McEwan'8  null-less 

do 

Two-row  hull-less 

58        101.5 
58          95.0 

The  highest  yield  to  the  acre,  32.15  bushels,  was  obtained  from  a 
two-rowed  variety,  the  Hanna ;  but  the  White  Hull-less  and  the  Black 
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Hull-less  yielded  only  about  3  bushels  less,  and,  owing  to  their 
greater  weight  per  bushel,  actually  produced  a  greater  number  of 
pounds  of  grain  than  the  Hanna. 

Wyoming. 

At  the  Laramie  station  the  two-rowed  barleys  led  in  yield.  In 
1907  the  7  best  two-rowed  barleys  averaged  35.6  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  7  best  six-rowed,  32.5  bushels.  In  1909  the  3  best  two-rowed 
varieties,  Smyrna,  Swan  Neck,  and  Primus,  averaged  43.3  bushels 
of  53  pounds  in  weight,  while  the  best  six-rowed,  Gatami,  Frankidi, 
and  Common  Six-rowed,  averaged  43.9  bushels  of  49  pounds  each. 
Two  six-rowed  hooded  hull-less  barleys  averaged  31  bushels  of  ^ 
pounds  each. 

Colorado. 

At  the  Akron  substation  in  eastern  Colorado  the  results  of  two 
years'  experiments  (1908  and  1909)  in  field  plats  show  little  differ- 
ence in  yield  between  the  two-rowed  and  six-rowed  barleys.  Cali- 
fornia Feed,  a  six-rowed  variety,  led  in  yield,  averaging  35.6  bushels, 
while  Hannchen,  the  best  two-rowed,  averaged  34.8  bushels. 

Utah. 

At  the  Nephi,  Utah,  substation  the  six-rowed  barleys  have  beei 
most  successrul.  The  average  yield  of  the  California  Prolific  barley 
for  the  7  years,  1904  to  1910,  was  19.86  bushels,  and  of  the  Commwi 
California  19.69  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  barley  for  two  years, 
1909  and  1910,  was  17.85  bushels  for  Utah  Winter  and  17.30  bushels 
for  Tennessee  Winter.  In  these  two  years  the  spring  barleys,  Cali- 
fornia Prolific  and  Common  California,  averaged  only  about  7  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

California. 

Table  XVI  gives  the  average  yields  of  barley  grown  on  the  experi- 
ment farm  at  Modesto,  Cal.,  1906  to  1909. 

Table  XVI. — Average  yields  of  5  varieties  of  barley  at  Modesto,  Cal.,  for  periods 
varying  from  two  to  four  years. 


Name  of  variety. 

Oroap. 

Years 
grown. 

YWd 
per  acre. 

Beldl 

Six-row... 
do 

2 

Z 
3 
2 

4 

ButheU. 
22. 7S 

Common .  .         .  .. 

a&70 

Marlout 

do 

1&15 

Temiessee  Winter 

.  .do 

2S.65 

White  Smjrma 

Two^x>w.. 

24.54 

The  highest  yields  were  obtained  from  Common  California  and 
Tennessee  Winter,  six-rowed  varieties,  and  from  White  Smyrna, 
which  is  two- rowed.  The  yields  were  considerably  reduced  by  the 
depredations  of  scjuirrels  and  by  other  detrimental  factors.  In  1908 
White  Smyrna  yielded  65.02  bushels  and  Common,.  55  bushels;  in 
1909  Tennessee  Winter  yielded  67.6  bushels.  The  average  yield  for 
the  State  is  26.5  bushels. 
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YIELD  OF  BABLET  COMPABED  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHEB  CEBEALS. 

Oats  generally  give  a  larger  yield  than  barley  in  bushels  per  acre, 
but  if  the  weight  of  grain  produced  is  compared  it  will  be  found 
that  barlejr  generally  gives  the  best  returns.  Table  XVII  shows  that 
in  the  United  States  oarley  produces  more  pounds  of  grain  to  the 
acre  than  any  of  the  other  important  cereals  except  corn. 


Table  XVII. — Arerage  yields  of  com,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye  in  the  United 
States  for  each  of  four  lO-year  periods,  1866  to  1905. 

Period. 

Average  yield  per  acre  (pounds). 

--       -           — 
Cora.    Barley.    Oats.    Wheat.  1   Rye. 

1866-1875 

1,461       1,099 
1,438       1,075 
1,310       1,084 
1,411       1.204 

899 

.   833 

819 

947 

714 
738 
762 
810 

594 

1876-1885 

473 

1886-1895 

390 

1896-1905 

452 

Avwage 

1,405]     1,115 

874 

756 

477 

For  the  10-year  period  from  1900  to  1909  barley  gave  an  average 
yield  of  25.7  bushels,  or  1,234  pounds,  of  grain  to  the  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  was  10.8  oushels,  or  &8  pounds,  per  acre;  of 
oats,  29.5  bushels,  or  944  pounds ;  and  of  rye,  10.3  bushels,  or  577 
pounds.  These  figures  show  that  barley  produced  nearly  twice  as 
much  grain  as  wheat,  1.3  times  as  much  as  oats,  and  more  than  2.1 
times  as  much  as  rye.  The  average  yield  of  corn  of  the  10-year  period 
was  25.7  bushels,  the  same  as  barley ;  the  weight  of  grain  produced, 
however,  was  1,439,  or  205  pounds  per  acre  more  than  parley. 

The  average  yields  in  pounds  per  acre  of  the  different  grains  for 
eight  years  at  the  North  Dakota  station  were  as  follows :  Oats,  1,969 
pounds;  emmer,  1,949  pounds;  barley,  1.877  pounds;  durum  wheat, 
1,835  pounds;  common  wheat,  1,711  pounds. 

At  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  in  a  3-year  test,  from  1907  to  1909,  of  the 
comparative  quantity  of  grain  produced  per  acre  by  the  different 
cereals,  it  was  found  that  oats  ranked  nighest,  producing  2,311 
pounds;  barley  came  next,  with  2,011  pounds;  emmer  third,  with 
1,893  pounds;  and  wheat  fourth,  with  1,871  pounds. 

Interesting  statistics  covering  a  period  of  2G  years  have  been  col- 
lected in  Ontario,  giving  the  average  yields  in  bushels  and  pounds  per 
acre  of  the  grain  crops  grown  in  that  Province.  These  figures  are 
as  follows: 

Barley,  27.7  bushels;  or  1.380  pounds  iier  acre. 
Winter  wheat.  20.6  bushels;  or  1.236  pounds  per  acre. 
Oats,  35.8  bushels;  or  1,217  pounds  per  acre. 
Spring  wheat,  15.9  bushels ;  or  954  pounds  per  acre. 
Rye.  16.3  bushels ;  or  913  pounds  per  acre. 

The  standard  weight  per  bushel  of  oats  in  Canada  is  34  pounds, 
and  of  barley  48  pounus,  consequently  a  bushel  of  barley  weighs 
nearly  as  much  as  li  bushels  of  oats.  While  oats  averaged  8.1  bush- 
els more  per  acre  than  barley,  on  account  of  the  greater  weight  per 
bushel  the  barley  produced  113  pounds  more  grain.  Barley  pro- 
duced a  greater  weight  of  grain  per  acre  than  any  other  cereal. 
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SOWINO  BABLET  AND  OATS  TOOETHEB  FOE  ORADT. 

A  common  practice  in  some  sections  in  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States  is  to  sow  barley  and  oats  together  for  the  production  of  grain, 
as  increased  yields  are  usually  obtained.  This  mixed  grain  is,  of 
course,  not  readily  marketable,  but  is  used  for  feeding  on  the  farm 
where  it  is  produced.  Where  barley  and  oats  are  sown  together  it 
is  necessary  to  select  varieties  that  mature  about  the  same  time. 

As  a  result  of  two  years'  experiments  in  testing  19  different  CTain 
mixtures  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the  largest  yield  per 
acre  of  grain,  3,021  pounds,  was  produced  from  a  mixture  of  48 
pounds  of  Manchuria  barley  and  34  pounds  of  Alaska  oats.  The 
next  highest  yield,  2,985  pounds,  was  from  a  mixture  of  48  pounds  of 
Manchuria  barley  and  34  pounds  of  Daubeney  oats.  Nearly  always 
more  than  half  of  the  crop  produced  was  barley.  In  a  mixture  of  1 
bushel  each  by  measure  oi  Manchuria  barley  and  Banner  oats  sown 
together  it  was  found  that  the  crop  was  about  two- thirds  barley  and 
one-third  oats  in  weight.  A  mixture  of  48  pounds  of  Manchuria 
barley  and  60  pounds  of  Himalaya  (Guy  Mayle,  hull-less)  barley 
gave  a  yield  of  2^986  pounds. 

The  same  institution  has  conducted  experiments  for  a  number  of 
years  with  various  mixtures  of  oats  and  barley  in  order  to  find  the 
rate  of  seeding  which  would  give  the  best  results.  The  lightest 
seeding  was  one-half  bushel  of  each  and  the  heaviest  1^  bushels  of 
each  by  weight.  The  trial  was  continued  for  Six  years,  1899  to  1904, 
the  average  results  showing  that  the  greatest  number  of  pounds 
of  grain  per  acre  was  produced  from  a  mixture  of  1  bushel  of  oat- 
(34  pounds)  and  1  bushel  of  barley  (48  pounds),  or  82  pounds  of 
the  niixture  to  the  acre.  In  1907  a  test  was  conducted  along  the  same 
line,  using  Manchuria  six-rowed  barley  with  Daubeney  oats  and 
Chevalier  two-rowed  barley  with  Siberian  oats.  In  1908  Canadian 
two-rowed  barley  was  used  instead  of  Chevalier.  Nine  different 
combinations  of  oats  and  barley  were  used,  varying  from  3  to  5 
pecks  of  each  grain.  The  highest  average  yield  of  grain  for  the 
two  years,  2,506  i)ounds,  was  produced  from  the  seeding  of  4  pecks 
each  of  oats  and  barley,  a  close  second  being  2,537  pounds  from  3 
pecks  of  oats  and  5  pecks  of  barlev.  Four  pecks  of  oats  and  5  pecks 
of  barley  produced  2,529  pounds  of  mixed  grain.  The  largest  average 
quantity  of  straw,  1.70  tons,  for  the  two  years  was  from  the  4  pecks 
of  oats  and  3  pecks  of  barley,  the  smallest  being  1.55  tons  from  5 
pecks  of  oats  and  4  pecks  of  barlev. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  BABLET. 

Barley  is  subject  to  a  number  of  diseases,  of  which  the  most  in- 
jurious are  the  rusts  and  smuts.  Brief  descriptions  of  these  disea^jes, 
with  methods  of  treatment,  follow. 

Loose  smut  of  barley  (Ustilago  nuda)  is  a  fungous  parasite  that 
infects  the  plant  at  the  flowering  time  of  the  grain.  The  following 
year  the  plants  grown  from  seeds  matured  from  infected  flow«^ 
produce  smutted  neads.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  maturity  of 
the  spores  they  are  scattered  by  the  wind  and  only  the  bare  stem 
remains.    Figure  17,  B^  shows  heads  of  barley  affected  with  loose 
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smut.     The  disease  is  widely  prevalent,  in  some  localities  the  loss 
incurred  being  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  the  crop.    The  disease  can  be 

controlled    by    treat-  

ing  the  seed  with  the 
modified  hot  -  water 
treatment  in  connec- 
tion with  a  seed 
plat* 

Covered  smut  of 
barley  (Ustilago 
hordei)  infects  the 
plant  in  a  different 
manner.  The  six)re 
does  not  enter  the 
seed,  but  simply  ad- 
heres to  it  and  is 
ftown  with  it,  infect- 
ing the  young  plant 
just  after  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed. 
IMiile  the  barley  is 
maturing  each  grain 
is  replaced  by  a  mass 
of  dark  spores.  The 
spores  are  then  scat- 
tered over  the  grain 
in  harvesting  and 
thrashing.  Machin- 
ery, sacks,  and  bins 
which  contain  smut 
spores  are  frequent 
sources  of  infection. 
Figure  17,  .1,  shows 
heads  of  barley  in 
which  the  grains  are 
replaced  by  masses  of 
spores  of  this  smut. 
Treating  the  seed  for 
30  minutes  with  a  so- 
lution of  1  pound  of 
formalin^  to  40  gal- 
lons of  water  will  aid 
in  preventing  it. 

Barley    is    subject 
to     both     leaf     rust  • 
(  Puccin  ia      simplex ) 
and  stem  rust   (Puc- 
cinia  graminis  hordei).      The  first  stage  of  these  diseases  is  called 
the  "  red-rust  stage  "  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  reddish-brown 

*»  A  detnUed  description  of  the  hot-water  method  of  treatment  for  loose  smut 
of  barley  is  given  in  Bulletin  152,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  1909. 

*A  more  complete  description  of  the  formalin  and  other  treatments  for 
covered  smut  of  barley  Is  given  In  Farmers*  Bulletin  250. 
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Fig.  17. — The  covered  and  loose  smuts  of  barley:  A,  Cov- 
ered smut,  In  which  the  kernel  Is  replaced  by  masses 
of  spores ;  in  the  left-hand  head  the  awns  are  reduced 
in  size ;  In  the  center  head  the  splkelets  are  distorted 
and  the  awns  nearly  destroyed ;  the  rl^bt-hand  figure  la 
that  of  a  head  of  hooded  barley,  showing  t!ie  large  spore 
masses.  These  are  broken  apart  and  mixed  with  the 
grain  in  thrashing.  li,  I^osc  smut.  In  this  form  the 
entire  splkelet  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  spores,  which 
upon  maturity  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  leaving  only 
the  bare  stems  as  evidence  of  the  disease. 
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spots  on  the  stems  and  leaves.  The  spores  formed  in  these  spots 
are  scattered  by  the  wind  and  cause  infection  the  same  season. 
Cool,  dewy  nights  and  muggy  days  are  especially  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  rust.  Later  in  the  season  black  elongated  spots 
can  be  seen  on  the  stems  and  bases  of  the  leaves.  These  contain  the 
spores  which  will  live  over  winter.  No  absolute  remedy  is  known, 
burning  the  straw  and  stubble  of  badly  infected  fields  has  been 
recommended  as  a  preventive  against  rust  the  following  season. 
As  squirrel-tail  grass,  quack-grass,  and  slender  wheat-grass  are  sub- 
ject to  rust,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  in  or  near  grain  fields. 
The  selection  of  earlv-maturing  and  rust-resistant  varieties  of  barley 
and  the  use  of  well-drained  land  are  recommended.  ^  - 

Erg:ot  (Clavireps  purpurea)  is  not  common  on  barley,  but  i^ 
occasionally  found  in  the  Great  Plains  States.  It  is  due  to  a  para-; 
site  which  attacks  the  immature  grains  and  replaces  them  by  larg^ 
black  or  purplish-black  masses.  These  fall  on  and  remain  in  the 
field  over  winter,  or  are  sown  with  the  grain,  and  from  them  come  the 
spore-producing  bodies  in  which  are  formed  the  sjwres  which  attack 
tne  crop.  No  absolute  preventive  is  known.  It  is  desirable  to  sepa- 
rate the  black  masses  from  the  grain  by  screening  before  planting. 

Yellow-leaf  disease  of  bariey  {Ilelminthosporitim  fframinum), 
while  not  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  has  caused  con- 
siderable damage  in  certain  portions.  Dr.  L.  H.  Pammel  described 
it  as  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  parasitic  diseases  affecting 
barley  in  Iowa.  Attacks  have  also  been  noted  in  the  Southern  and 
Central  States.  The  disease  may  be  identified  by  the  yellowing  and 
splitting  of  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant.  Frequently  the  entire 
plant  is  affected  and  may  be  killed  by  the  fungus.  A  close  inspection 
of  the  diseased  leaves  will  show  small  black  spots  which  contain  the 
spores.    No  remedy  is  known. 

Powdery  mildew  (Erysiphe  graminis)  sometimes  occurs  on  this 
crop,  but  it  is  generally  not  severe  enough  to  cause  much  damage.  It 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  small,  cottony  masses  (mycelium)  on  the 
leaves.  This  disease  receives  its  nourishment  by  sending  its  sucker- 
like organs,  known  as  "  haustoria,"  into  the  outer  cells  of  the  leaf, 
causing  them  to  turn  brown.  It  is  spread  by  means  of  spores,  which 
generally  attack  the  basal  leaves  of  the  plant  first  and  are  most  in- 
jurious in  thickly  sown  grain  on  damp  ground.  Well-drained  fields 
suffer  least. 

INSECTS  INJTJEIOXTS  TO  BAELET. 

Insects  affecting  the  growing  crop. — Barley,  like  other  grain  crops,  is 
attacked  by  a  number  of  injurious  insects.  Among  those  which  attack 
the  growing  crop  is  the  spring  grain-aphis,<»  or  " green  bug"  (Toxop- 
tera  graminum) ,  During  the  season  of  1907  many  acres  of  barley 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  were  ruined  by  it. 

The  Hessian  fly  ^  (Mayetiola  destructor)  is  so  well  known  that  no 
description  is  necessary.     WTiile  by  preference  it  attacks  wheat,  it  will 

«  A  full  description  of  the  spring  grain-aphis,  with  suggestions  for  Its  control, 
Is  given  In  Circular  93,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

^  Methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  for  the  Hessian  fly  are  given  In  Circular 
70,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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also  breed  in  barley,  especially  in  localities  where  the  barley  is  planted 
earlier  than  the  wheat. 

In  some  localities  the  chinch  bug"  {BUssiih  leucoptenis)  infests 
barley  and  causes  considerable  damage. 

Insects  attacking  the  stored  grain. — Among  the  injurious  insects 
which  attack  stored  grain  are  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  and  the 
various  grain  beetles  and  weevils.  The  presence  of  the  Angoumois 
grain  moth  can  be  noted  as  the  adults  fly  around  the  seed  room  or 
bin  when  the  grain  is  disturbed.  The  moth  resembles  the  common 
clothes  moth.  The  larva  burrows  into  and  consumes  the  interior  of 
the  grain,  leaving  onlv  the  outer  portion.  A  poor  stand  of  grain  is 
very  often  due  to  the  fact  that  the  germs  were  destroyed  by  the  larva? 
of  this  insect.  The  grain  weevils  and  the  smalK  elongated,  reddish- 
brown  or  blackish  beetles,  which  differ  from  the  weevils  in  not  having 
the  donated  snout,  also  damage  stored  grain,  especially  in  the  South. 
Fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphid  or  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  effective 
in  keeping  all  these  insects  in  check;  but  fumigation  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  using  these 
chemicals,  for  both  are  dangerous  to  handle.^ 

Seed  grain  <ian  be  protected  from  both  insects  and  vermin  by  stor- 
ing it  in  galvanized-iron  bins  with  tight  lids,  or  in  tight  wooden 
bins  inclosed  with  small-mesh  wire  netting.  Before  the  grain  is 
placed  in  the  bin  it  should  be  fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphid.  The 
iimies  should  not  be  inhaled,  and,  as  they  are  highly  inflammable, 
no  light  should  be  brought  near  while  the  chemical  is  being  used. 

IMPEOVEMENT  OF  THE  GEOP. 

STATEMENT  OF  METHODS. 

The  mean  yield  of  barley  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  1900 
to  1909,  was  25.7  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  lowest  annual  average 
yield  for  that  period  was  20.4  bushels,  in  1900;  and  the  highest,  29 
bushels,  in  1902.  Many  methods  of  improving  the  yield  and  quality 
of  the  crop  are  practiced,  but  the  most  important  are  (1)  the  intro- 
duction or  improved  seed  from  other  countries,  (2)  the  improvement 
of  the  varieties  now  grown,  (3)  the  production  of  new  strains  by 
hybridization,  (4)  the  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  the  soil, 
and  (5)  the  use  of  the  best  methods  in  harvesting. 

THE  INTBODXJCTION  AND  DISTETBUTION  OF  PXJEE  SEED. 

Practically  all  the  pure  races  of  barley  now  grown  in  the  United 
States  have  been  produced  by  the  experiment  stations  or  int^'oduced 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  pure  strains  have  proved 
their  superiority  wherever  the  conditions  have  been  favorable.  The 
Offices  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  and  of  Grain  Investigations 
of  this  Department  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
barley,  the  former  through  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  the 

"The  chinch  bug  is  discussed  in  Circular  113,  Bureau  of  Entomolojcy,  V.  S. 
l>ept.  of  Agriculture. 

*Full  directions  for  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  are  given  in  Cir- 
cular 112,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  and  for  fumigation 
with  carbon  bisulphid  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  145. 
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latter  by  testing  a  large  number  of  varieties,  the  selection  of  those 
best  adapted  to  the  different  areas,  and  the  production  of  pure  strains. 
The  most  promising  of  the  introduced  varieties  are  the  Chevalier^ 
Hannchen,  Hanna,  Pnmus,  Swan  Xeck,  Princess,  Odessa,  and  Gatami. 
Several  excellent  strains  of  winter  barley  have  been  developed.  The 
variety  known  as  Tennessee  Winter,  which  was  selected  at  the  Ten- 
nessee station,  has  been  widely  distributed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  over  the  Southern  and  South-Central  States  with  excel- 
lent results.  In  many  localities  it  has  entirely  replaced  the  spring 
barleys.  Several  forms  of  winter  barley  without  awns  have  been 
produced  by  the  Office  of  Grain  Investigations,  which  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  considerable  value  when  fully  developed. 

THE  UPBOVEMENT  OF  EXISTING  VARIETIES. 

Means  of  selectioiL — The  varieties  of  barley  which  are  now  com- 
monly in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  can  be  improved  (1)  by  the 
mechanical  selection  of  the  seed  and  (2)  by  the  field  selection  of  the 
best  plants  or  heads. 

Mechanical  selection. — The  seed  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  production 
of  good  barley,  for  it  contains  the  germ  and  the  food  material  to 
start  either  a  strong  and  vigorous  plant  or  a  weak  and  puny  one.  If 
the  seed  is  small  and  shriveled  maximum  yields  can  not  be  expected. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  farmer  is  urgently  advised  to  fan  and 
clean  his  seed  in  order  to  remove  the  weak  and  save  only  the  plump 
grain.  Experiments  have  shown  that  these  imperfectly  formed  seeds 
seldom  produce  plants  with  large,  well-developed  heads,  and  that 
these  plants  stool  less  than  those  produced  from  large,  plump  seeds. 
By  thoroughly  fanning  and  screening  the  seed  and  further  cleaning 
it  by  the  skinmiing  process  later  described,  the  imperfect  barley 
grains,  oat  and  weed  seeds  can  be  removed  and  only  the  plump  barley 
saved.  By  planting  only  the  plump  grain  the  stand  and  yield  will 
be  greatly  improved. 

An  excellent  method  by  which  light  and  diseased  grains  of  barley 
and  impurities  such  as  oats  and  weed  seeds  can  be  removed,  and  by 
which  the  grain  can  be  treated  for  smut  at  the  same  time,  is  as  fol- 
lows:** Make  a  formalin  solution  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  formalin 
to  40  gallons  of  water;  partly  fill  a  tub  with  this  solution  and  pour 
into  it  the  seed  to  be  treated.  Stir  the  seed  thoroughly  and  skim  oflF 
the  oats,  weed  seeds,  and  chaffy  grains  which  rise  to  the  surface.  The 
solution  should  then  be  drained  off  and  the  seed  dried  in  a  clean  place. 

Field  selection. — The  barley  crop  can  be  further  improved  by  the 
selection  of  the  best  plants  in  the  field.  In  all  fields  of  grain  indi- 
vidual plants  can  be  found  that  are  superior  to  the  rest,  either  in 
height  or  form  of  plant,  or  size  of  head  or  grain.  These  better 
individuals  should  be  selected  and  planted  separately  the  following 
season,  thus  establishing  pure  types  of  the  variety.  The  best  selec- 
tions should  then  be  increased  until  they  can  be  put  into  field  tests. 

Results  may  be  obtained  more  quickly  by  selecting  a  large  number 
of  the  best  heads  of  the  same  type  and  planting  them  together,  though 
the  chances  of  mixture  are  considerably  greater  and  the  variety  will 

«A  complete  description  of  this  method  of  cleaning  seed  barley  is  given  in 
Circular  62,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture 
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not  be  as  pure  as  when  only  one  head  is  used.  By  sowing  the  grain 
produced  oy  the  selected  heads  the  following  year  in  a  separate  plat, 
for  convenience  called  the  "  breeding  plat,'°  the  grower  can  readily 
see  whether  they  come  true  to  type.  If  the  weak  and  undesirable 
plants  and  those  that  do  not  come  true  to  type  are  removed,  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  variety  can  be  considerably  improved  within  a 
few  years. 

At  the  Kansas  station  Mansury,  Bonanza,  and  Manchuria  barleys 
have  been  selected  for  3  years,  1907  to  1909,  and  the  average  yields 
increased  frona  0.62  bushel  to  4.75  bushels  during  that  time.  At  the 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  many  other  stations  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained  and  the  varieties  much  improved  by  care- 
ful selection  of  the  seed. 

SXTMHABT. 

Barlej^  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  western  Asia,  where  wild 
forms  still  exist.  It  was  one  of  the  first  cereals  cultivated  for  food. 
Barley  belongs  to  the  grass  family  or  Gramineae,  and  to  the  genus 
Hordeum. 

There  are  two  groups  of  barley,  the  two-rowed  and  the  six-rowed. 
Further  subdivisions  are  made  into  bearded  and  hooded  (beardless) 
types,  including  both  the  common  and  the  hull-less  varieties  in  each 

This  crop  was  introduced,  into  America  by  the  early  colonists. 
Improved  varieties  were  first  distributed  in  the  United  iStates  about 
1845.  Among  the  most  important  introductions  were  the  hooded 
types,  including  hull-less  forms.  In  recent  vears  a  number  of  val- 
uaole  varieties  nave  been  introduced  by  the  department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  Europe. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  produced  in  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota. California,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Tne  six-rowed  barley  is  most  widely  grown  in  the  United  Slates. 
The  best  yielding  varieties  are  Manchuria,  Oderbrucker,  Odessa, 
Gatami,  and  California.  Among  the  best  of  the  two-rowed  varieties 
may  be  mentioned  Chevalier,  Hannchen,  Swan  Neck,  Kitzing,  and 
Hanna.  The  hooded  (beardless)  and  hull-less  barleys  yield  well  in 
the  semiarid  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.  In  the  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral States  the  winter  varieties  are  the  most  profitable  ones  to  grow. 

Barley  requires  a  well-drained,  porous  soil  for  its  best  development. 
Loamy  soils  give  the  best  yields. 

Barnyard  and  ^reen  manures  should  be  plowed  under  for  some  time 
previous  to  planting  this  crop.  If  fertilizers  are  used,  they  should 
be  rich  in  phosphates. 

Barley  should  follow  corn,  potatoes,  or  other  cultivated  crops  in 
the  rotation.     It  is  an  excellent  nurse  crop  for  legumes  and  grasses. 

In  preparing  the  soil  for  barley  it  should  be  well  worked  and  free 
from  weeds. 

All  light  seed  and  impurities  should  be  removed  by  fanning  and 
screening  or  by  the  skimming  process. 

In  the  Northern  States  barley  is  sown  from  April  1  to  May  15, 
while  in  the  Central  States  seeding  is  generally  done  from  March  15 
to  April  15.  In  the  Pacific  States  this  crop  is  sown  either  in  the 
winter  or  spring.    Winter  barley  in  the  Southern  States  is  usually 
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sown  from  September  15  to  October  15.  The  usual  rate  of  seeding  in 
humid  regions  is  2  bushels;  where  the  rainfall  is  slight,  best  results 
are  obtained  from  the  use  of  4  to  6  pecks.  Drilling  gives  better 
results  than  broadcast  seeding. 

In  the  semiarid  regions  harrowing  after  the  plants  come  up  is  often 
beneficial.  Considerable  barley  is  grown  under  irrigation  in  the 
Intermountain  States. 

To  obtain  the  best  quality  of  grain,  barley  should  be  cut  when  in 
the  hard-dough  stage.  Some  growers  prefer  to  cut  when  fully  ripe. 
The  grain  should  l^  shocked  in  oblong  rather  than  in  round  shocks, 
as  the  oblong  shocks  allow  it  to  cure  better.  Where  there  are  no  high 
winds,  the  shocks  should  be  capped.  The  grain  is  of  much  better 
color  and  quality  if  the  crop  is  stacked  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  shock  till  thrashing  time.  In  thrashing  barley  the  con- 
caves should  not  be  set  too  close,  or  there  will  be  considerable  broken 
grain.  The  grain  should  be  carefully  housed  after  thrashing  to  pre- 
vent injur  J  from  moisture  and  insects. 

Barley  is  subject  to  both  loose  and  covered  smut.  Loose  smut  can 
be  controlled  by  the  modified  hot-water  treatment,  while  treating  the 
seed  with  formalin  will  destroy  the  covered  smut. 

The  growing  grain  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  "  green  bug,"  chinch 
bug,  and  Hessian  fly.  Rotation  of  crops,  and,  for  the  Hessian  fly, 
rotation  with  reasonably  late  seeding,  are  the  most  efficient  remedies. 
Insects  which  attack  barley  in  the  bin  can  be  kept  in  check  by  fumigat- 
ing with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  or  carbon  bisulphid. 

Numerous  tests  of  varieties  of  barley  have  been  made  at  the  various 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Oderbrucker,  a  six-rowed 
variety,  produced  the  highest  yield  at  the  Wisconsin  station.  At  the 
Minnesota  station  Manchuria  and  Russian  were  the  best  six-rowed 
varieties;  Hannchen,  Chevalier,  and  Primus  are  the  best  two-rowed. 
At  the  North  Dakota  station  Russian  was  the  best  six-rowed  barley 
and  Moravian  the  best  two-rowed.  At  the  Edgeley  and  Dickinson 
substations  the  two-rowed  varieties  led  in  yield,  while  at  Williston 
the  six-rowed  were  best  The  best  six-rowed  barley  yielded  slightly 
more  than  the  best  two-rowed  at  the  South  Dakota  station.  At  the 
Highmore  substation  and  the  Bellefourche  Experiment  Farm  the  two- 
rowed  varieties  yielded  best.  At  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Tennessee  Win- 
ter barley  led  in  yield  and  Manchuria  was  the  best  spring  variety.  At 
McPherson,  Kans.,  the  six-rowed  spring  varieties  yielded  best.  At  the 
Montana  station  the  largest  feed  returns  were  obtained  from  the  hull- 
less  varieties.  The  two-rowed  barleys  were  superior  to  the  six-rowed 
at  the  Wyoming  station.  At  Akron,  Colo.,  and  Modesto,  Cal.,  these 
two  groups  difered  little  in  yield.  At  Nephi,  Utah,  the  six-rowed 
barleys  are  the  most  profitable. 

In  order  to  prevent  its  running  out  or  deteriorating,  the  seed  grain 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  graded  before  planting.  This  will 
insure  strong,  healthy  plants  and  a  ^ood  quality  of  grain.  Where  no 
fanning  mill  is  available,  the  skimming  process  gives  excellent  results. 

A  small  breeding  plat,  in  which  is  planted  the  seed  from  selected 
heads  gathered  from  the  standing  grain,  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
improve  the  yield  and  quality  of  his  crop. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


IT.  8.  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Entomology, 
Washington^  Z>.  C,  March  i,  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript   on 
"  Remedies  and  Preventives  against  Mosquitoes/'  which  is  largely  a 
condensation  of  the  most  important  of  the  matter  contained  in  Bul- 
letin No.  88  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.    The  bulletin  in  question 
contains  a  very  extended  consideration  of  the  subject,  including  long 
quotations  and  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  remedies  of  secondary  or 
even  less  importance,  upon  which,  nevertheless,  an  expression  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Bureau  was  thought  desirable.    I  recommend  the 
publication  of  this  paper  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin. 
Respectfully, 

L.  O.  Howard, 
Entomologist  aind  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  AgricuUure. 
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INTBODnCTION. 

Since  the  discovery  that  mosquitoes  are  not  only  nuisances,  but 
are  also  conveyers  of  malaria,  yellow  fever,  filariasis,  and  dengue 
fever,  a  great  deal  of  remedial  work  has  been  done  by  individuals 
and  communities.  Many  remedies  and  plans  of  action  have  been 
tested  on  a  large  s(7ale,  and  what  follows  is  a  summary  of  the  results. 

PBOTECnON  FBOH  BITES. 
PBOTECTIVE  LIQUIDS. 

Spirits  of  camphor  rubbed  upon  the  face  and  hands  or  a  few 
drops  on  the  pillow  at  night  will  keep  mosquitoes  away  for  a  time, 
and  this  is  also  a  well-known  property  of  oil  of  pennyroyal.  Neither 
of  these  substances  is  durable ;  that  is  to  say,  a  single  application  will 
not  last  through  the  night.  Oil  of  peppermint,  lemon  juice,  and 
vinegar  have  all  been  recommended,  while  oil  of  tar  has  been  used 
in  regions  where  mosquitoes  are  especially  abundant.  Oil  of  citron- 
ella  is  one  of  the  best  substances  to  be  used  in  this  way.  The  odor 
is  objectionable  to  some  people,  but  not  to  many,  and  it  is  efficient 
in  keeping  away  mosquitoes  for  several  hours.  The  best  mixture 
tried  by  the  writer  was  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Nash,  of  New  York, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Oil  of  cltronella 1  ounce 

Spirits  of  camphor 1  ounce 

Oil  of  cedar — ^ i  ounce 

Ordinarily  a  few  drops  on  a  bath  towel  hung  over  the  head  of  the 
bed  will  keep  the  common  house  mosquitoes  away.  Where  they  are 
very  abundant  and  persistent  a  few  drops  rubbed  on  the  face  and 
hands  will  suffice.  Even  this  mixture,  however,  loses  its  efficacy 
toward  the  close  of  a  long  night.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  yellow-fever 
mosquito,  Aides  (Stegomyia)  calopua  Meig.,  to  begin  to  bite  at  day- 
light. By  that  time  the  average  person  is  sleeping  very  soundly,  and 
the  effects  of  the  mixture  will  usually  have  largely  passed  away.  It 
follows  thit  in  the  Southern  States  where  this  mosquito  occurs  these 
protective  mixtures  are  not  supposed  to  be  as  effective  as  they  are  in 
the  North.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  last  mixture,  could 
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it  be  applied  shortly  before  dawn,  would  be  as  effective  as  under  other 

circumstances. 
A  mixture  recommended  by  Mr.  E.  H.  GAne,  of  New  York,  is  as 

follows : 

Castor  oU 1  oonce 

Alcohol 1  ounce 

on  of  lavender 1  ounce 

This  mixture  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  odor 
of  the  oil  of  citronella. 
Oscar  Samostz,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  reoommends  the  following  formtda: 

Oil  of  citronella 1  ounce 

Liquid   vaseline 4  ounces 

This  mixture  greatly  retards  the  evaporation  of  the  oil  of  citron- 
ella. Mr.  B.  A.  Reynolds  has  used  successfully  in  New  Orleans 
20  minims  of  oil  of  citrcniella  to  the  ounce  of  vaseline  or  lanolin. 

A  5  per  cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  has  been  recommended, 
as  also  the  oil  of  cassia.  Pure  kerosene  has  also  been  used  extensively 
in  the  Philippines. 

SGBBENS  AND  CANOPIEa 

Such  obvious  measures  as  the  screening  of  houses,  the  use  of 
netting  for  beds,  and  the  wearing  of  veils  and  gloves  after  nightfall 
in  badly  infested  regions  need  no  detailed  consideration.  Screening 
of  houses  can  not  be  too  carefully  done,  and  adjustable,  folding,  or 
sliding  window  and  door  screens  seem  never  to  be  tight ;  even  with 
well-fitted  screens  there  are  often  opportunities  for  mosquitoes  to 
enter;  constant  care  and  vigilance  alone  will  prevent  this.  In  cer- 
tain seasons  in  mosquito  regions  mosquitoes  will  attempt  to  make 
their  way  through  screens  and  are  often  able  to  do  so.  When  they 
are  very  numerous  wire  screens  should  be  painted  lightly  with 
kerosene  or  oil  of  citronella. 

With  bed  canopies  there  should  be  ample  material  to  admit  of  a 
perfect  folding  of  the  canopy  under  the  mattress,  and  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  fabric  well  mended.  It  often  hap- 
pens in  mosquito  regions  that  little  care  is  taken  of  the  bed  nettings 
in  the  poorer  hotels,  and  it  is  necessary  for  perfect  protection  that 
a  traveler  in  the  Southern  States  should  carry  with  him  a  pocket 
'*  housewife "  and  should  carefully  examine  his  bed  netting  every 
night,  prepared  to  mend  all  tears  and  expanded  meshes.  Veils  and 
nettings  for  camping  in  the  Tropics  or  other  regions  where  mos- 
quitoes abound  are  absolutely  necessary.  li^t  frames  are  made 
to  fit  helmetlike  over  the  head  and  are  covered  with  mosquito 
nelting.    Similar  frames,  readily  folded  into  a  compact  form,  are 
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made  to  form  a  bed  covering  at  night,  and  every  camping  outfit  for 
work  in  tropical  or  malarial  regions  should  possess  such  framework 
and  plenty  of  mosquito  netting  as  an  essential  part  of  the  outfit. 

The  size  of  the  mesh  in  mosquito  bars  and  window  screens  is 
important.  Twenty  meshes  to  the  inch  can  be  relied  upon  to  keq> 
mosquitoes  out,  but  15  to  the  inch  admits  some  of  them. 

SCBEENIKa  BBEEDINa  PLACES. 

Where  the  rain-water  supply  is  conserved  in  large  tanks,  as  in 
cities  in  the  Gulf  States,  screening  is  necessary  and  is  now  rather 
generally  enforced.  Rain-water  barrels  everywhere  should  be 
screened  in  the  same  way,  except  where  fish  are  used  to  kill  the 
early  stages  of  mosquitoes.  A  cheap  cover  for  a  water  barrel  can 
be  made  by  covering  a  large  iron  hoop  with  a  piece  of  stout  calico 
or  sacking,  free  from  holes,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  good  deal  of 
sag  is  left  in  the  material. 

SMITDOES  AND  FUXIOANTS. 

Anything  that  will  make  a  dense  smoke  will  drive  away  mosquitoes, 
and  various  smudges  are  used  by  campers.  For  household  use  a 
number  of  different  substances  have  been  tried. 

PYBETHBUM  POWDEBS. 

Pyrethrum  powders,  known  to  the  trade  as  Dalmatian  insect 
powder,  Persian  insect  powder,  buhach,  and  otherwise,  are  very 
effective  when  fresh  and  pure.  Pure  powders  are  the  finely  ground 
flower-heads  of  two  species  of  composite  plants  of  the  genus  Pyreth- 
rum.  The  essential  principle  seems  to  be  a  volatile  oil  that  dis- 
appears with  age  and  exposure.  Many  powders  for  sale  in  the  drug 
stores  are  apparently  diluted  by  the  grinding  of  stems  as  well  as 
flower-heads  and  in  other  ways.  These  powders  are  not  so  effective 
as  pure  powders.  Pyrethrum  powders  are  usually  used  dry,  and  are 
puffed  or  blown  into  crevices  frequented  by  insects,  or  puffed  or 
blown  into  the  air  of  a  room  in  which  there  are  mosquitoes.  The 
burning  of  the  powder  in  a  room  at  night  is  common  practice.  The 
powder  is  heaped  up  in  a  little  pyramid  which  is  lighted  at  the  top 
and  bums  slowly,  giving^out  a  dense  and  pungent  smoke.  Often  the 
powder  is  moistened  and  molded  roughly  into  small  cones,  and  after 
drying  it  bums  readily  and  perhaps  with  less  waste  than  does  the  dry 
powder.  Mosquitoes  are  stupefied  by  the  smoke  and  fall  to  the  floor, 
where  they  may  be  swept  up  and  burned.  With  open  windows  and 
constant  currents  of  fresh  air  this  fumigation  is  UQt  especially  effec- 
tive, and  it  is  necessary,  for  protection,  to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
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The  powder  may  be  placed  upon  a  metal  screen  above  the  chinm^  <d 
a  kerosene  lamp,  with  the  result  that  the  vapor  of  the  volatile  oil  will 
be  dissipated.  This  is  said  to  be  very  effed/ive.  It  is  economical  in 
powder,  and  the  odor  is  slight.  Another  method  of  burning  the 
powder  is  to  puff  it  from  an  insufflator  into  a  burning  gas  jet.  In 
New  Orleans  it  has  been  found  that  in  order  to  thorou^Uy  clear 
houses  of  mosquitoes  pyrethrum  must  be  burned  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1  pound  of  powder  to  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

mhocs  citlicide. 

This  mixture  is  made  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  carbolic  acid 
crystals  and  gum  camphor.  The  acid  crystals  are  melted  over  a 
gentle  heat  and  poured  slowly  over  the  gum,  resulting  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  camphor  and  a  final  clear,  somewhat  volatile  liquid  with 
an  agreeable  odor.  This  liquid  is  permanent,  and  may  be  kept  for 
some  time  in  tight  jars.  Volatilize  3  ounces  of  this  mixture  over  a 
lamp  of  some  kind  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  A  simple 
apparatus  for  doing  this  may  be  made  from  a  section  of  stovepipe 
cut  so  as  to  have  three  legs  and  an  outlet  for  draft,  an  alcohol  lamp 
beneath  and  a  flat-bottom  basin  on  top.  The  substance  is  inflam- 
mable, but  the  vapor  is  not  explosive.  The  vapor  is  not  dangerous 
to  human  life  except  when  very  dense,  but  it  produces  a  headache  if 
too  freely  breathed.  Rooms  to  be  fumigated  should  be  made  as 
nearly  air-tight  as  possible. 

STTLPHITB  DIOXID. 

Burning  of  sulphur,  or  lump  sulphur,  in  a  small  pot,  at  the  rate 
of  2  pounds  of  sulphur  for  each  1,000  cuWc  feet  of  space,  is  efficient 
against  mosquitoes  where  fumigation  in  the  case  of  possible  disease- 
bearing  mosquitoes  is  desired. 

OTHEB  PniCIOANT& 

According  to  Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  powdered  jimson  weed  {Datura 
stramonium)  can  be  burned  to  advantage  in  houses.  He  recommends 
8  ounces  to  fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  He  states  that  it 
should  be  made  up  by  the  druggist  into  an  amount  with  niter  or  salt- 
peter 1  part  to  3  of  Datura,  so  as  to  bum  more  freely.  He  states  that 
the  fumes  are  not  poisonous  to  human  beings^  are  not  injurious  to 
fabrics  or  to  metals,  and  can  be  used  with  entire  safety.  He  sug- 
gests that  it  be  burned  in  a  tin  pan  or  on  a  shovel. 

The  burning  of  dried  orange  peel  has  been  recommended  as  a  de- 
terrent against  mosquitoes  by  a  Japanese  physician, 
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APFAEAIirS  FOB  CATCHDie  ASVLT  M0SaiTIT0E8. 

An  interesting  homemade  apparatus  in  common  use  in  many  parts 
•f  the  United  States  is  very  convenient  and  effective.  It  consists  of 
a  tin  cup  or  a  tin-can  cover  nailed  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick  in  such 
a  way  that  a  spoonful  or  so  of  kerosene  can  be  placed  in  the  cup, 
which  may  then,  by  means  of  the  stick,  be  pressed  up  to  the  ceiling 
so  as  to  inclose  one  mosquito  after  another.  When  covered  over  in 
this  way  the  captured  mosquito  will  attempt  to  fly  and  be  caught  in 
the  kerosene.  By  this  method  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  mosquitoes 
in  a  given  bedroom — certainly  all  of  those  resting  on  the  ceiling — 
can  be  caught  before  one  goes  to  bed. 

Mr.  H.  Maxwell-Lefroy,  of  India,  makes  a  trap  consisting  of  a 
wooden  box  lined  with  dark-green  baize  and  having  a  hinged  door. 
The  trap  is  12  inches  long,  12  inches  broad,  and  9  inches  deep.  A 
small  hole,  covered  by  a  revolving  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  was  pre- 
pared in  the  top  of  the  box.  Owing  to  the  habit  of  mosquitoes  to 
seek  a  cool,  shady  place  in  which  to  rest,  such  as  a  dark  comer  of  the 
room  or  a  book  shelf,  or  something  of  that  sort,  they  will  enter  the 
trap,  which  is  put  in  the  part  of  the  room  most  frequented  by  mos- 
quitoes, all  other  dai*  places  being  rendered  uninhabitable  so  far  as 
possible.  They  are  driven  out  of  book  shelves  with  a  duster  or  with 
tobacco  smoke,  and  go  into  the  desirable  sleeping  place  for  the  day. 
The  door  is  then  closed  and  fastened,  and  into  the  small  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  box  a  teaspoonful  or  less  of  benzine  is  introduced.  This 
kills  all  of  the  mosquitoes  inside,  and  the  box  is  then  thoroughly  aired 
and  replaced.  In  this  way  Mr.  Lefroy  is  very  successful  in  catch- 
ing mosquitoes.    At  one  time  he  averaged  83  a  day. 

KFJffEDTKS  FOB  If  OSQXnTO  BITES. 

The  most  satisfactory  remedy  known  to  the  writer,  from  his  per- 
sonal experience,  has  been  moist  soap.  -Wet  tlie  end  of  a  piece  of 
ordinary  toilet  soap  and  rub  it  gently  on  the  puncture,  and  the  irri- 
tation will  soon  pass  away.  Others  have  enthusiastically  recom- 
mended household  ammonia,  or  alcohol,  or  glycerin.  One  corre- 
spondent marks  the  puncture  with  a  lump  of  indigo;  another  with  one 
of  the  naphthaline  moth  balls;  another,  iodin.  Rev.  R.  W.  Ander- 
son, of  Wando,  S.  C,  states  that  he  has  found  that  by  holding  his 
hand  to  a  hot  lamp  chimney  the  irritation  of  mosquito  punctures  will 
be  relieved  instantly. 

ABOUnOH  OV  BBEEDHIG  PLACES. 

It  has  been  found  that,  taking  the  group  of  mosquitoes  as  a  whole, 
their  breeding  places  are  of  the  most  diverse  character.  Some  species, 
however,  are  restricted  in  the  character  of  their  breeding  places. 
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Certain  forms,  for  example,  breed  only  in  tree  holes;  others  in  accu- 
mulations of  water  in  epiphytic  plants ;  another  species  breeds  only  in 
the  crabholes  on  sea  beaches.  Others  are  of  more  general  breeding 
habits  and  will  live  in  almbst  any  chance  accumulation  of  water. 
Certain  species  breed  only  in  the  salt  marshes  and  may  lay  th^ 
eggs  on  mud,  and  most  others  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  surface  of 
water.  Certain  of  the  species,  especially  those  occurring  inland,  in 
the  more  northern  States,  seem  to  breed  only  in  the  pools  formed  by 
melting  snow,  and  as  these  occur  at  only  one  time  of  the  year  there 
is  but  one  generation,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  in  midsummer  or  later 
in  such  hollows  in  the  earth  as  will  be  filled  by  the  melting  snow  the 
ensuing  spring.  Another  species,  which  is  frequently  very  annoying 
in  certain  of  the  northern  States,  breeds  only  in  the  stems  of  certain 
aquatic  plants.  Still  another  breeds  in  the  pitchers  of  pitcher  plants 
(Sarracenia). 

Culex  pipiens  L.  in  the  North  and  Cidex  quinquefasciatua  Say  and 
A'edea  {Stegomyia)  calopus  Meig.  in  the  South,  however,  breed  in 
every  chance  receptacle  of  water  about  residences,  and  their  destruc- 
tion means  the  abolition  or  treatment  of  all  such  receptacles. 

Where  the  rain-water  barrel  and  rain-water  tank  are  necessary  they 
should  be  screened.  About  a  given  house  the  waste  places  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  should  be  carefully  searched  for  tin  cans,  bottles, 
and  wooden  or  tin  boxes  in  which  water  can  accumulate  and  all  sudi 
receptacles  should  be  destroyed  or  carried  away.  The  roof  gutters 
of  every  building  should  be  carefully  examined  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  not  clogged  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  accumulate.  Wh«:e 
the  branches  of  tall  trees  overhang  roofs  this  is  especially  likely  to 
occur  by  the  agency  of  falling  leaves  or  twigs.  The  chicken  pans  in 
the  poultry  yard,  the  water  in  the  troughs  for  domestic  animals,  the 
water  cup  of  the  grindstone  are  all  places  in  which  these  mosquitoes 
will  breed  and  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  them  for 
more  than  a  day  or  so  at  a  time. 

In  the  South  the  water  accumulating  under  water  tanks  should  be 
treated  or  drained  away.  The  urns  in  the  cemeteries  in  New  Orleans 
have  been  found  to  breed  mosquitoes  abundantly.  The  holy-water 
fonts  in  churches,  especially  in  the  South,  have  been  found  to  breed 
mosquitoes  abundantly.  In  slightly  marshy  ground  a  favorite  breed- 
ing place  is  the  footprints  of  cattle  and  horses.  In  one  country 
village,  which  contained  many  small  vegetable  gardens  in  clay  soil, 
during  a  rainy  season  mosquitoes  were  found  breeding  abundantly 
in  the  water  accumulating  in  the  furrows  in  the  gardens. 

Even  in  the  house  these  mosquitoes  breed  in  many  places  where 
they  may  be  overlooked.  Where  the  water  in  flower  vases  is  not 
frequently   changed   mosquitoes   will  breed.      They  will   breed  in 
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"water  pitchers  in  unused  guest  rooms.  They  will  breed  in  the  tanks 
in  the  water-cloeets  when  these  are  not  frequently  in  use.  They  will 
breed  in  pipes  and  under  stationary  washstands  where  these  are  not 
frequisntly  in  use,  and  they  will  issue  from  the  sewer  traps  in  back 
yards  of  city  houses  during  dry  spells  in  the  summer  time  when 
the  sewers  have  not  recently  been  flushed  by  heavy  rains.  In  ware- 
houses and  on  docks  they  breed  abundantly  in  the  fire  buckets  and  in 
water  barrels.  Of  course  such  places  as  these  can  not  be  abolished, 
but  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  measures  indicated  in 
another  section  of  this  bulletin. 

In  country  houses  in  the  South,  where  ants  are  troublesome,  and 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  insulate  the  legs  of  tables  with  small  cups 
of  water,  mosquitoes  will  breed  in  these  cups  unless  a  small  quantity 
of  kerosene  is  poured  in.  Where  broken  bottles  are  placed  upon  a 
stone  wall,  water  accumulates  in  the  bottle  fragments  after  rains,  and 
mosquitoes  will  breed  there. 

Old,  disused  wells  in  gardens  are  frequent  sources  of  mosquito 
supply,  even  where  apparently  carefully  covered,  and  here  the 
nuisance  is  easily  abated  by  the  occasional  application  of  kerosene. 
Hie  same  thing  may  be  said  of  cesspools.  Cesspools  are  frequently 
covered  with  stone  and  cement,  but  the  slightest  break  in  the  cement, 
the  slightest  cracky  will  allow  the  entrance  of  these  minute  insects, 
and  unlimited  breeding  often  goes  on  in  these  pools  without  a  sus- 
picion of  the  cause  of  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes  in  the  neigh- 
b(Hrhood. 

Fountains  and  ornamental  ponds  are  frequent  breeding  places,  and 
here  the  introduction  of  fish,  as  indicated  in  another  place,  is  usually 
all-sufficient.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  grass  is 
allowed  to  grow  down  into  the  edges  of  ornamental  ponds  and  mos- 
quito larvae  find  refuge  among  thie  vegetation  and  so  escape  the  fish. 
Broad-leaved  water  plants  are  also  often  grown  in  such  ponds,  and 
where  these  broad  leaves  lie  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  they 
frequently  do,  one  portion  of  a  given  leaf  may  be  submerged  so  that 
mosquito  larv»  may  breed  freely  in  the  water  above  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  leaf,  protected  from  tihie  fish  by  the  leaf  itself,  the  fish 
rising  from  below.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  the  edges  of 
such  ornamental  ponds  free  from  vegetation,  and  to  choose  aquatic 
plants  whose  growth  wiU  not  permit  of  mosquito-larvae  protection. 

In  these  latter  localities  not  only  the  house  mosquitoes,  previously 
mentioned,  or  the  rain-water  barrel  mosquitoes  will  be  found,  but  also 
some  of  the  other  forms,  and  particularly  the  malaria-breeding  mos- 
quitoes of  the  genus  Anopheles.  Some  of  these  breed  in  all  sorts  of 
water  accumulations. 
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In  many  small  country  towns,  even  where  there  is  a  water  supply, 
tanks  are  to  be  found  under  the  roofs  to  supply  bathrocxns.  Sudi 
tanks  should  be  screened,  since  mosquitoes  gain  entrance  to  the  tank 
room,  either  through  dormer  windows  or  by  flying  up  through  the 
house  from  below,  in  search  of  places  to  lay  their  eggs. 

About  a  large  old  house  or  a  public  building  there  are  so  many 
of  these  chance  breeding  places  that  only  the  most  careful  and  long- 
continued  search  will  find  them  all.  As  an  example,  in  a  State 
hospital,  after  a  search  which  lasted  for  many  days,  and  after  a 
treatment  of  all  possible  breeding  places  found,  mosquitoes  still  con- 
tinued to  annoy  the  patients.  Finally  in  the  darkest  part  of  a 
disused  cellar  was  found  a  half-barrel  with  standing  water  in  it, 
which  was  giving  out  mosquitoes  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  per  day. 
Frequent  change  of  water  or  the  use  of  kerosene  will  render  all  sudi 
breeding  places  harmless. 

In  community  work  in  cities  all  of  the  points  mentioned  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  in  the  portions  of  the  community  where  the  rea- 
dences  are  for  the  most  part  villas,  in  the  absence  of  swampy  suburbs 
the  householders  are  in  the  main  responsible  for  their  own  mosquitoes. 
There  are,  however,  breeding  places  for  which  the  municipality  may 
be  said  to  be  responsible,  and  these  entirely  aside  from  public  foun- 
tains, reservoirs,  or  marshes.  Roadside  open  gutters  or  ditches  may 
breed  a  generation  of  any  one  of  several  species  of  mosquitoes,  includ- 
ing malarial  mosquitoes.  On  a  pasture  or  common,  where  sod  has 
been  removed,  water  accumulating  in  the  excavation  thus  formed 
may  breed  a  generation  of  malarial  mosquitoes.  All  such  accidental 
breeding  places  should  be  abolished  by  filling  iji. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  in  any  general  sewage  system  mosquitoes 
may  breed  in  the  sewers  proper.  That  they  do  breed  in  the  catch 
basins  is  well  known.  The  purpose  of  the  catch  basin  is  to  catch  and 
retain  by  sedimentation  sand  and  refuse  which  would  otherwise  enter 
the  sewer  and  deposit  in  it  It  is  intended  to  be  water  tight  and  to 
hold  a  considerable  body  of  water,  which  stands  in  it  up  to  the  level 
of  the  outlet  pipe.  Such  catch  basins  are  very  commonly  used  in  back 
yards  and  at  the  crossings  of  streets.  The  water  is  removed  only  by 
rain  or  when  the  street  or  yard  surfaces  are  washed.  In  dry  seasons 
the  period  of  stagnation  may  last  several  weeks,  certainly  long  enough 
for  mosquito  breeding.  As  a  matter  of  fact  mosquitoes  in  mid- 
summer do  breed  in  such  traps  or  catch  basins  by  millions.  These 
basins  may  be  treated  with  petroleum,  or  the  municipal  authorities 
may  flush  them  once  a  week,  carrying  away  such  larvae  as  may  have 
hatched.    Kerosene  treatment,  however,  is  best. 

Public  dumps  are  great  breeding  places,  because  here  accumulate 
old  bottles,  cans,  boxes,  bits  of  tin  or  iron  vessels,  and  other  objects 
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in  which  water  may  accumulate  for  a  time.  Even  a  very  small 
amount  of  water  will  make  a  breeding  place  for  very  many  mosqui- 
toes. It  is  quite  possible  for  a  half  of  a  beer  bottle  to  contain  enough 
water  to  give  out  literally  thousands  of  mosquitoes.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  instance  where  a  veritable  plague  of  mosquitoes  was 
traced  to  a  case  of  empty  beer  bottles  allowed  to  remain  in  a  back  yard 
for  some  weeks  in  midsummer. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  under  certain  circumstances  mosquitoes 
may  breed  in  water  accumulating  in  the  troughs  of  underground-con- 
duit electric  railways.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  water  to 
accumulate  in  these  troughs,  but  no  exact  observations  upon  mosquito 
breeding  in  such  situations  have  been  made. 

Search  carefully  for  all  such  places,  and  either  abolish  the  standing 
water  by  carting  away  chance  receptacles,  by  turning  over  vessels,  by 
filling  in  excavations,  or  by  treating  other  receptacles  with  a  film  of 
kerosene,  or  by  introducing  fish  into  fountains  and  artificial  pools. 

DBADTAOE  MEASVBES. 

Drainage  measures  really  form  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  the 
treatment  of  breeding  places.  The  drainage  of  swamp  areas  for 
agricultural  or  industrial  reasons  needs  no  argument.  The  value  of 
reclaimed  swamp  land  for  various  purposes  is  well  known.  The 
drainage  of  swamp  areas  primarily  in  order  to  improve  sanitary 
conditions  and  to  reduce  the  scourge  of  mosquitoes  which  in  itself 
often  prevents  the  proper  development  of  nearby  regions  is  in  opera- 
tion and  needs  no  argument.  Drainage  on  a  »nall  scale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  away  with  mosquitoes  has  been  practiced  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  large-scale  drainage  with  mos- 
quito abolition  in  view  is  going  on,  notably  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
California.  Methods  of  draining  can  not  be.  entered  into  in  this  bulle- 
tin, but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  case  of  salt-marsh  land  the ' 
operation  is  inexpensive,  and  results  of  great  value  have  been  reached 
both  in  California  and  in  New  Jersey. 

DESTBTTCTIOH  OF  LABViB  BT  TBEATMENT  OF  BBEEDINO  PLACES. 

While  it  is  obviously  best  to  abolish  breeding  places  in  the  ways 
mentioned,  it  often  happens  that  it  is  not  possible  to  drain,  and  at 
least  as  a  temporary  expedient  it  becomes  desirable  to  treat  the  water 
so  as  to  kUl  the  mosquito  larvse.  Many  substances  have  been  tried, 
and,  aside  from  certain  proprietary  mixtures,  nothing  has  given  such 
good  results  as  the  use  of  oils.  Efforts  to  find-oils  that  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  petroleum  have  failed.    Common  kerosene 
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of  low  grade,  or  of  the  grade  known  as  fael  oil^  is  the  most  satisfae^ 
tory  as  regards  efficiency  and  price. 

In  choosing  the  grade  of  oil  two  factors  are  to  be  considered :  First, 
it  should  spread  rapidly;  second,  it  should  not  evaporate  too  quicHy. 
The  heavier  grades  of  oil  will  not  spread  readily  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  will  cling  together  in  spots  and  the  coating  wiU  be 
unnecessarily  thick.  The  rapidity  of  spread  of  the  film  is  also  im- 
portant. As  to  quantity,  under  still  conditions,  an  ounce  of  kerosene 
to  15  square  feet  of  surface  space  is  about  the  right  proportion,  and 
in  the  absence  of  wind  such  a  film  will  remain  persistent  for  10  days 
or  slightly  longer.  Even  after  the  iridescent  scum  apparently  dis- 
appears there  is  still  an  odor  of  kerosene  about  the  water.  In  a  wind 
the  film  of  kerosene  is  frequently  blown  to  one  side,  but  with  a  change 
will  go  back  again,  so  that  larvae  are  destroyed.  Not  only  are  larva 
and  pupie  destroyed  by  the  kerosene  film,  but  many  adult  mosquitoes 
alighting  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  drink  or  to  lay  their  ^gs  are 
killed  by  it.  In  California,  Mr.  H.  J.  Quayle  has  used  a  combina- 
tion of  heavy  oil  of  18*^  gravity  and  a  light  oil  of  34*^  gravity,  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1,  respectively.  This  mixture  made  an  oil  that  was 
just  thin  enough  to  spray  well  from  an  ordinary  spray  nozzle  and  yet 
was  thick  enough  to  withstand  very  rapid  evaporation.  It  was  ap- 
plied by  a  barrel  pump  where  this  could  be  used,  and  by  an  ordinary 
knapsack  pump  in  other  regions.  A  single  application  was  found  by 
Mr.  Quayle  to  be  effective  scnnetimes  up  to  four  weeka  The  army  of 
occupation  in  Cuba  used  oil  every  two  weeks. 

The  use  of  a  spray  pump  has  been  mentioned.  Small  ponds  can  be 
sprinkled  out  of  an  ordinary  watering  pot  with  a  rose  nozzle,  or  for 
that  matter  pouring  it  out  of  a  dipper  or  cup  will  be  satisfactory. 
In  larger  ponds  pumps  with  a  straight  nozzle  may  be  used.  A  straight 
stream  will  sink  and  then  rise  and  spread  until  the  whole  surface  of 
the  pond  can  be  covered  without  waste.  The  English  workers  in 
Africa  advise  mopping  the  kerosene  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  by 
means  of  cloths  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick  and  saturated  with 
kerosene. 

In  Panama  a  larvidde  is  being  used  which  is  made  as  follows:  150 
gallons  of  carbolic  acid  is  heated  in  a  tank  to  a  temperature  of  212® 
F.,  then  150  pounds  of  powdered  or  finely  l»t>ken  resin  is  poured  in. 
The  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  212*^  F.  Thirty  pounds  of 
caustic  soda  is  then  added  and  the  solution  is  kept  at  the  same 
temperature  until  a  perfectly  dark  emulsion  without  sediment  is 
formed.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred  from  the  time  the  resin 
is  used  until  the  end.  One  part  of  this  emulsion  to  10,000  parts 
of  water  is  said  to  kill  Anopheles  larvae  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
while  1  part  to  5,000  parts  of  water  will  kill  them  in  from  5  to  10 
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minutes.  At  a  larvicide  plant  at  Ancon  4,600  gallons  of  this  mixture 
were  made  at  a  cost  of  $0.1416  per  gallon.  Although  this  mixture 
has  been  used  to  a  large  extent  in  Panama,  crude  oil  was  also  used  for 
streams  having  a  fair  velocity. 

TEE  FKACTICAI  TTSE  OF  NATTTBAL  ENEMIES  OF  HOSQTTITOES. 

The  common  goldfish  and  silverfish  destroy  mosquito  larvae  and 
should  be  put  in  artificial  ponds.  Top-minnows  of  several  species 
have  been  introduced  successfully  in  several  localities  and  are  great 
feeders  upon  mosquito  larvae.  Certain  species  introduced  from  Texas 
into  Hawaii  have  been  successful;  and  a  small  top-minnow  of  the 
genus  Girardinus,  known  in  the  Barbados  as  ^'  millions,^'  has  been 
carried  with  success  to  others  of  the  British  West  India  Islands.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  another  top-minnow  has  been  used  by  the  public 
health  service  for  placing  in  tanks  and  boxes  where  it  was  impossible 
to  use  petroleum. 

There  are  many  predatory  aquatic  insects  that  feed  upon  mosquito 
larvae;  others  that  catch  the  adulta  Certain  birds  prey  upon  the 
adults,  and  they  are  also  eaten  by  bats.  An  experiment  is  being 
carried  on  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  which  a  bat  roost  has  been  con- 
structed with  the  dual  purpose  of  gathering  the  bats  to  kill  mosquitoes 
of  that  region  and  of  collecting  the  bat  guano. 

DETEBBENT  TBEES  AND  FLANTS. 

A  great  deal  has  been  published  concerning  the  properties  of  cer- 
tain growing  plants  which  are  said  to  keep  away  mosquitoes.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  several  species  of  Eucalyptus,  the  castor-oil 
plant,  the  Chinaberry  tree,  and  others.  Although  the  evidence  in 
regard  to  these  plants  is  contradictory,  all  observations  made  by 
scientific  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  negative  their  value; 
claims  that  they  are  valuable  are  confined  to  people  who  have  not 
made  thoroughly  scientific  tests. 


[A  list  showing  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for 
distribution  will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  DSPABTMBMT  OF  AOBICUI/TUBB, 

BuBEAU  OF  Animal  Ikdubtby, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  17,  1911. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  tranamit  herewith  a  paper  on  **  Marketing  eggs  through 
the  creamery/'  by  Mr.  Rob  R.  Slocom,  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  of  this 
Bureau.  This  paper,  which  was  included  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau,  presents  a  plan  for  marketing  eggs  while  they  are  fresh,  avoiding  the  heavy 
losses  which  occur  under  the  common  methods,  and  resulting  to  the  advantage  of 
both  producer  and  consumer.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  issued  in  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  series. 

Respectfully,  A.  D.  Mblvin, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  AgricuUure. 
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During  the  fall  and  winter  months  it  is  the  current  opinion  among 
consumers  of  eggs,  when  they  are  compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for 
such  occasional  dozens  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  as  they  are  able  to  pro- 
cure, that  the  farmer  or  the  poultryman,  the  original  producer,  is 
receiving  a  high  price  for  his  product  as  it  leaves  his  hands.  This  is 
true  in  the  main  in  so  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned  who  is  so 
situated  that  he  can  either  retail  his  eggs  directly  or  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  dealer  or  retailer  who  can  dispose  of  them  within  a  short 
time  while  they  are  still  fresh.  In  so  far  as  the  general  farmers,  who 
produce  the  great  bulk  of  eggs,  are  concerned,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  price  received  by  the  general  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  of 
most  of  the  South,  and  of  many  other  localities,  while  varying  with 
the  season,  is,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  often  much 
below  and  apparently  out  of  proportion  to  the  prices  paid  by  the 
consumer. 

The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the  lack  of  care  given  the  eggs  and  in 
the  methods  of  handling  used  in  connection  with  the  present  system  of 
marketing,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  realization  of  an  undue  or  un- 
reasonable profit  by  the  egg  handlers  or  dealers. 

THE  XrSUAL  METHOD  OF  MABKETIKG  EGOS. 

At  the  present  time  the  common  method  of  marketing  eggs  in  the 
Middle  West  is  in  brief  as  follows:  The  farmer  gathers  his  eggs 
whenever  convenient,  sometimes  each  day,  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  eggs  are  brought  to  the  house  and  kept  until  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  to  take  to  the  village  or  until  the  farmer  makes 
a  trip  to  the  village  for  some  other  purpose  and  takes  the  eggs  along. 
No  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
eggs  are  kept  in  the  meantime.  They  may  be  put  in  a  pantry  or  cup- 
board of  the  kitchen  where  the  temperature  is  comparatively  high 
and  where  the  eggs  are  bound  to  undergo  considerable  deterioration 
in  quality  or  to  reach  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  actual  spoiling. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  the  importance  of  a  low  temperature  may 
be  realized  and  an  effort  made  to  secure  this  by  placing  the  eggs  in  a 
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cellar,  there  is  likelihood  that  the  cellar  may  be  damp,  and  the  ^gs 
in  consequence  become  moldy.  Likewise  no  particular  effort  is  niade 
to  obtain  clean  eggs  by  proper  attentiim  to  the  nests  and  by  frequent 
gathering  or  to  separate  the  clean  from  the  soiled  eggs  when  taking 
them  to  market  Whenever  a  nest  of  eggs  is  discovered  in  the  weeds 
or  about  the  bam  they  are  usually  added  to  the  eggs  in  the  market 
basket  without  question  as  to  whether  they  are  partly  incubated. 

As  a  result  the  farmer  starts  for  town  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  part  of 
which  are  perfectly  fresh  and  wholesome,  part  of  them  dirty  or 
smeared,  and  part  of  them  shrunken  or  stale  or  even  partly  or  wholly 
spoiled.  These  eggs  the  farmer  takes  to  the  village  store  and  receives 
for  them  a  certain  price  per  dozen,  which  is  usually  given  in  trade. 
The  village  merchant  is  not  a  dealer  in  eggs  from  choice,  but  rather 
because  he  feels  it  necessary  to  take  the  eggs  in  order  to  keep  the 
trade  of  the  farmer.  If  he  does  not  take  the  eggs  he  fears  that  the 
,  farmer  will  offer  them  to  one  of  his  competitors  jind  will  in  conse- 
quence be  likely  to  give  that  competitor  the  bulk  of  his  trade.  For 
the' same  reason  the  merchant  believes  that  he  must  accept  the  eggs 
as  they  run,  good  or  bad,  fresh  or  stale,  clean  or  dirty,  for  if  he  does 
not  his  competitors  will. 

The  merchant  holds  the  eggs  until  he  has  enough  to  make  a  ship- 
ment to  some  egg  dealer  or  shipper  from  whom  he  gets  regular  quo- 
tations. The  delay  here  may  be  anywhere  from  two  days  to  a  week, 
or  even  two  weeks.  Usually  the  conditions*  attendant  upon  the  ship- 
ment of  these  eggs  up  to  the  time  they  reach  the  packing  house  are 
such  as  to  cause  a  still  further  deterioration'  in  the  eggs.  After  they 
reach  the  packing  house  they  are  assembled  in  great  enough  numbers 
so  that  more  attention  and  care  is  given  their  handling,  and  although 
the  eggs  go  through  one  or  more  sets  of  hands  from  this  point  before 
they  are  placed  in  storage  or  reach  the  consumer,  the  deterioration 
which  they  undergo  is  usually  not  so  great  proportionately. 

For  more  detailed  information  regarding  the  complex  process  of 
marketing  eggs  the  reader  is  referred  to  Circular  140  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

The  result  of  this  common  and  almost  universal  method  of  market- 
ing eggs  is  that  when  the  eggs  leave  the  hands  of  the  country  mer- 
chant, and  still  more  when  they  reach  the  padier,  quite  a  large  pro- 
portioa^  varying  with  the  season  and  the  weather,  are  either  seri- 
ously deteriorated  or  are  wholly  'bad.  It  is  usual  somewhere  during 
the  process  of  marketing,  after  the  eggs  have  left  the  hands  of  the 
country  merchant,  for  them  to  undergo  a  grading  process,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  bad  eggs  are  discarded  and  the  deteriorated  eggs 
are  separated  and  eventually  sold  for  a  less  price  than  they  would 
tuning  were  they  of  first  quality.  Obviously,  the  man  who  buys  these 
eggs  "  case  count,"  candles  them,  and  sells  the  graded  product  must 
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protect  himself  from  loss  as  a  result  of  the  eggs  thrown  out,  and  this 
he  does  by  paying  a  lower  price  per  dozen  for  the  eggs  he  buys  than 
he  would  were  the  eggs  all  good  or  reasonably  good.  As  a  result 
this  lower  quotation  must  be  passed  back  to  the  storekeeper  and 
eventually  to  the  farmer. 

The  average  farmer  through  carelessness  and  lack  of  knowledge 
produces  indifferent  eggs;  the  method  of  buying  in  vogue  places  no 
premium  on  quality,  and  the  farmer  producing  clean  eggs  and  put- 
ting them  in  the  hands  of  the  storekeeper  in  a  good,  fresh  condition 
realizes  no  more  for  them  than  does  the  careless  farmer,  one-quarter 
or  one-third  of  whose  eggs  may  be  bad.  The  subsequent  course  of  the 
eggs  to  the  market  and  to  the  table  of  the  consumer  usually  includes 
a  grading  process  for  the  purpose  of  culling  out  the  bad  and  de- 
teriorated eggs^  and  this  in  turn  makes  necessary  a  reduction  in  the 
price  which  can  be  paid  to  the  producer. 

To  correct  this  injustice  to  the  careful  farmer  and  to  place  a 
premium  on  the  production  of  good  eggs  and  their  subsequent  careful 
handling,  a  system  of  buying  is  necessary  which  bases  payment  on 
quality.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  general  problem  of  "  loss-off  "  buying  in  its  relation  to  the 
commercial  egg,  but  simply  to  describe  a  system  of  marketing  which 
is  in  successful  operation  and  which  seems  to  be  accomplishing  this 
result. 

HOW  B0CN3  ABE  MABKETBB  THBOUaH  A  MINNESOTA  CBBAMEBT. 

The  marketing  of  eggs  in  this  particular  instance  is  accomplished 
through  a  creamery  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  farmers  must  take  their  milk  or  cream  to  the  creamery 
at  frequent  and  regular  intervals,  it  is  an  agency  especially  well 
suited  to  obtaining  the  egg  in  a  fresh  condition  from  the  farmer.  As 
it  seems  that  there  must  be  other  creameries  so  situated  that  they 
could  readily  put  their  eggs  directly  in  the  hands  of  a  retailer  in  a 
fair-sized  city  with  only  a  short  shipment,  it  seems  well  to  describe 
in  detail  the  methods  used  in  this  case.  The  volume  of  eggs  handled 
in  this  way  would,  of  course,  probably  never  become  so  great  as  to 
make  them  a  factor  in  the  mass  of  eggs  now  handled  commercially. 

As  stated  before,  the  ^gs  are  brought  by  the  farmer  directly  to 
the  creamery  when  bringing  his  milk.  While  this  particular  cream- 
ery is  privately  owned,  it  is  essentially  cooperative,  in  that  its  owner 
Mid  manager  is  a  far-sighted  business  man  with  other  interests  in  the 
village,  and  he  sees  that  the  increased  agricultural  prosperity  6f  the 
community  will  eventually  be  to  his  advantage.  In  consequence  he 
is  cont^it  to  take  a  small  profit  for  himself  and  to  pay  the  farmers  as 
liberally  as  possible  for  both  their  cream  and  eggs.  Any  patron  of 
the  creamery  or  any  other  person  who  will  sign  a  required  agre^' 
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may  market  his  eggs  in  this  way.  At  present  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  method  of  disposing 
of  their  eggs.  These  egg  patrons  are  scattered  over  quite  a  wide  ter- 
ritory, one  man  finding  it  to  his  advantage  to  drive  in  14  miles  with 
his  eggs. 
The  agreement  reads  as  follows: 

For  the  priirllege  of  selling  eggs  to  the  creamery  company  and  getting  a 
market  established  for  guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  I,  tlie  nndersignedt  hereby  pledge 
myself  to  comply  in  every  way  with  the  following  rules : 

I  agree  to  deliv^  eggs  at  the  creamery  that  will  not  be  to  exceed  8  days  old 
and  to  be  picked  in  (gathered)  twice  every  day. 

Eggs  to  be  of  uniform  size  (no  under  size  or  over  size  eggs). 

Eggs  to  be  clean  and  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar. 

Brown  eggs  to  be  put  in  one  carton  and  white  in  another  and  so  marked. 

Each  egg  to  be  stamped  on  the  side  and  carton  to  be  stamped  on  the  top. 

I  agree  not  to  sell  any  eggs  that  I  have  marked  with  the  creamery  company's 
trade-mark  to  anyone  else  but  the  creamery  company,  and  to  return  stamps  and 
other  supplies  that  have  been  furnished,  in  case  I  should  decide  to  discontinue 
to  sell  eggs  to  the  creamery  company. 

It  is  readily  discernible  from  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  that 
the  aim  is  to  get  a  grade  of  uniform,  clean,  dependable  eggs,  of  rea- 
sonable freshness.  It  might  seem  that  requiring  delivery  once  in 
eight  days  would  not  be  frequent  enough,  but  the  nights  in  Minne- 
sota even  in  summer  are  said  to  be  usually  cool,  and  this  condition, 
together  with  the  gathering  twice  a  day  and  the  storage  in  dry,  cool 
cellars,  must  account  for  the  fact  that  no  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived on  the  score  of  staleness. 

The  separation  of  the  brown  and  the  white  eggs  serves  two  pur- 
poses. First,  it  promotes  uniformity  and  greater  attractiveness  of 
appearance,  and  second,  it  encourages  the  keeping  of  the  breeds  of 
hens  which  lay  white  eggs,  because  the  owner  of  the  creamery  pays 
during  the  spring  months  1  cent  more  for  white  eggs  than  for  brown. 
The  creamery  owner  justified  this  action  by  the  statement  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  his  markets  would  pay  a  premium  for  white  eggs 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  he  wished  to  stimulate  the  keeping  of  one 
class  of  chickens,  so  as  to  insure  a  more  uniform  product. 

To  every  person  signing  the  agreement  quoted  above  a  small 
rubber  stamp  is  given  for  use  in  stamping  the  eggs  and  the  container. 
This  stamp  plays  an  important  part  in  the  system  of  marketing.  It 
contains  the  name  of  the  creamery,  the  creamery  brand,  and  a  serial 
number  for  each  producer.  By  means  of  the  stamp  which  thus 
appears  on  each  egg  and  on  each  package  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
product  back  to  the  individual  producer,  and  in  consequence  to  place 
the  blame  for  any  carelessness  or  poor  quality  where  it  belongs.  A 
repetition  of  any  offense  of  this  nature  may  be  sufficient  ground  for 
refusing  to  handle  the  eggs  of  that  particular  producer. 
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When  the  creamery  patron  signs  the  agreement,  and  at  such  times 
thereafter  as  may  be  necessary,  he  is  furnished  with  a  supply  of  car- 
tons or  containers  in  addition  to  the  rubber  stamp.  These  cartons  are 
the  ordinary  one-dozen  size  pasteboard  egg  boxes  which  are  so  shaped 
that  they  may  be  packed  in  a  regular  30-dozen  egg  case.  The  follow- 
ing guaranty  is  printed  on  the  top  of  the  carton : 


This  package  contains 

ONE  DOZEN  GUARANTEED  FRESH  EGGS 

Creamery  Company, 

Manofactorers    and    Dealers 

EGGS,    BUTTER,    PASTEURIZED    CREAM.    AND    ICE    CREAM 

— Minnesota. 

Note. — Eggs  In  this  package,  If  they  have  our  trade-mark  on 
tbem.  are  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  fresh,  clean  and  full  alia, 
and  If  ever  found  otherwise,  we  wish  you  would  do  us  the  favor 
to  report  It,  giving  number  found  on  the  egg. 

Creamery  Company. 


The  farmer  takes  these  cartons  home,  and  as  the  eggs  are  gathered 
each  day,  the  clean,  good-sized  eggs  are  stamped  and  placed  in  them. 
When  a  carton  is  filled  it  is  stamped  on  its  upper  side  just  the  same 
as  the  eggs. 

When  the  farmer  comes  in  to  the  creamery  with  his  milk  or  cream 
he  brings  along  as  many  cartons  or  dozens  of  eggs  as  he  has.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  creamery  takes  these  eggs,  examines  the  pack- 
ages, and  gives  the  farmer  a  check  for  the  eggs  delivered  that  day. 
The  cartons  are  then  packed  in  substantial  returnable  30-dozen  egg 
cases  and  shipped  to  market  by  express.  The  shipping  charges  are 
paid  by  the  consignee.  The  labor  and  cost  of  handling  the  eggs  at 
the  creamery  are  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  eggs  are  never 
candled,  reliance  being  placed  on  the  farmer  to  bring  in  good  eggs. 
The  cost  of  handling  the  eggs,  including  the  cost  of  the  carton,  which 
is  about  one-half  cent,  is  estimated  to  be  1  cent  a  dozen.  The 
farmer  in  turn  feels  bound  to  be  particular,  knowing  that  any  care- 
lessness can  be  traced  back  to  him  and  realizing  that  he  thus  jeopard- 
izes his  chances  of  continuing  to  dispose  of  his  eggs  in  this  manner. 
This  he  can  not  well  afford  to  do,  as  will  be  shown  later  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  prices  received  for  eggs  marketed  through  the  creamery 
and  through  th6  general  store. 

In  this  particular  case  the  creamery  happens  to  be  located  within 
easy  shipping  distance  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  this  city  was  chosen  as 
a  market  for  the  eggs.    One  of  the  best  grocery  stores  was  already 
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handling  butter  made  by  the  creamery  and  was  in  consequence  glad 
to  take  the  eggs.  The  eggs,  therefore,  pass  through  only  one  dealer 
-  between  the  creamery  and  the  consumer.  These  ^gs,  because  fresh, 
were  soon  in  great  demand  by  the  customers  of  this  store,  and  though 
sold  for  several  cents  a  dozen  more  than  other  eggs  handled,  were 
always  taken  in  preference.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
year  and  a  half  that  this  store  has  been  handling  the  eggs,  only  two 
complaints  have  been  made  as  to  their  quality.  It  is  also  significant 
of  the  recognition  of  their  quality  that  the  demand  for  them  has 
greatly  increased  and  that  persons  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city  make  special  trips  to  this  store  by  street  car  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  some  of  these  eggs.  The  brand  which  is  placed 
on  the  eggs  and  on  the  cartons  has  become  strongly  associated  with 
quality  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
statement  of  the  storekeeper  that  two  cases  of  these  eggs  which  came 
in  unbranded  for  some  reason  or  other  were  disposed  of  as  eggs  from 
this  particular  creamery  only  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  on 
the  personal  guaranty  of  the  proprietor.  The  consumers  noticed  the 
absence  of  the  brands  and  demanded  eggs  so  stamped. 

ADVAKTAGBS  07  THE  SYSTEM. 

Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  this  method  of  handling  the  eggs 
by  the  creamery  the  farmers  brought  their  eggs  to  the  general  start 
and  traded  them  for  merchandise  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the 
creamery  first  began  to  handle  eggs  this  innovation  was  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  by  the  merchants,  who  feared  that  they  would  lose 
some  trade  because  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  received  cash  f <m*  their 
product.  Gradually,  however,  these  merchants  have  come  to  realize 
that  as  this  method  brought  a  greater  return  to  the  community  for  its 
eggs,  it  helped  to  increase  the  general  prosperity  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  their  trade  improved  rather  than  degenerated.  In 
consequence  they  have  come  to  favor  the  step  heartily,  to  feel  a  pride 
in  it,  and  finally  to  feel  grateful  for  being  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  handling  the  eggs. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  of  marketing,  to  the  farmers  or  pro- 
ducers, has  come  about  in  two  ways :  First,  it  has  increased  the  price 
paid  to  them  by  compelling  an  improvement  in  quality,  by  selling 
more  directly  to  the  consumer,  and  by  establishing  a  reputation  for 
the  eggs  sold  under  the  creamery  brand.  Second,  it  has  brought 
about  the  realization  that  poultry  raising  by  the  general  fanner  is 
profitable,  that  the  income  from  this  source  is  considerable,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  increase  by  keeping  better  fowls  and  giving  them 
better  care. 

The  increase  in  price  which  the  farmer  is  realizing  for  his  eggs  as 
a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  method  varies  with  the 
season.    During  the  spring,  when  eggs  are  plentiful  and  quite  nni- 
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formly  good  in  quality,  the  difference  is  small  and  does  not  amount 
to  over  1  or  2  cents.  From  this  time  on  the  difference  increases  until 
the  following  winter,  when  it  reaches  as  high  as  10  cents  or  more. 
During  the  month  of  December,  1909,  when  this  creamery  was  visited, 
farmers  were  receiving  40  cents  a  dozen  for  their  eggs  and  continued 
to  do  so  during  the  entire  month.  At  this  very  time,  as  determined 
by  personal  investigation,  farmers  in  a  village  of  a  near-by  portion 
of  the  State  were  receiving  25  cents  a  dozen.  There  was,  mcM'eover, 
absolutely  no  expense  of  marketing  to  come  out  of  this  40  cents,  as 
even  the  cartons  in  which  the  eggs  were  packed  were  furnished  by  the 
creamery.  From  the  following  table  giving  the  average  price  paid 
by  the  creamery  by  months  during  1909  it  can  be  seen  that  the  return 
to  the  farmer  is  very  satisfactory,  and  far  better  than  that  received 
where  eggs  are  marketed  through  the  country  store,  where  a  bad  egg 
is  worth,  or  rather  brings,  as  much  as  a  good  egg: 

Average  price  paid  hy  creamery  for  eggs  in  1909. 


Month.  ^^^     pMld 

feumer. 


Janoary... 
February.. 

March 

Afril 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August 

September 
October. . . 
Noyember. 
December. 


In  this  particular  Minnesota  village  during  the  year  1907,  which 
was  just  previous  to  marketing  the  eggs  by  the  new  method,  the  eggs 
received  by  the  storekeepers  hardly  more  than  supplied  the  local 
demand.  In  fact,  during  the  whole  of  that  year  only  15  cases,  or 
450  dozen  eggs,  were  shipped  out  of  the  village.  During  the  year 
1909  nearly  $4,000  was  paid  out  by  the  creamery  for  eggs,  all  of 
which  were  shipped  away.  The  impetus  which  has  been  given  the 
poultry  business  during  the  short  time  this  method  of  marketing  has 
been  practiced  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  creamery  that  from  present  indications  he  expected  the  egg  busi- 
ness to  double  or  treble  during  the  year  1910. 

Along  with  this  increase  in  the  volume  of  egg  receipts,  which  indi- 
cates a  realization  of  the  profitableness  of  the  business  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  fowls  kept,  has  come  an  awakening  to  the  value  of 
better  stock  and  improved  methods.  It  is  noticeable  that  purebred 
poultry  is  being  introduced  and  is  replacing  the  old  flocks  of  mongrel 
fowls.    Poultry  papers  are  being  subscribed  for  and  publications  on 
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poultry  raising  are  in  demand.  New  and  better  hen  houses  are  be- 
ing built  and  systematic  attention  is  being  given  to  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  fowls.  The  great  part  of  this  awakening  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  poultry  keeping  is  directly  traceable  to  the  method  of  mar- 
keting the  eggs  through  the  creamery  which  is  used  in  this  locality. 

SIMILAB  SYSTEMS  IN  OTHEB  LOCALITIES. 

In  at  least  one  other  locality  in  Minnesota  a  very  similar  system  of 
egg  marketing  is  in  operation.  In  this  village,  however,  a  little  s^ 
tlement  of  Danes,  the  eggs  are  not  marketed  through  a  creamery,  but 
through  an  association  formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
eggs.  The  details  of  the  process  are  practically  identical,  and  it  is 
planned  to  handle  the  eggs  through  a  cooperative  creamery  whidi 
the  settlers  expect  to  start  in  the  near  future.  At  present  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association  attends  to  the  business  of  marketing  the  eggs 
without  compensation. 

In  still  another  locality  which  boasts  a  strong  cooperative  creamery 
it  is  the  intention  to  begin  handling  eggs  on  exactly  the  same  plan, 
except  probably  to  require  somewhat  more  frequent  delivery  of  eggs 
during  the  hot  smnmer  months.  Still  another  locality  intends  to 
accomplish  the  same  end  by  means  of  a  man  paid  to  handle  the  eggs 
and  attend  to  the  marketing.  In  this  case,  too,  the  details  of  the  col- 
lection and  delivery  of  the  eggs  by  the  farmers  will  be  almost  identical 
with  the  method  described  above,  except  that  the  eggs  will  not  go 
through  the  creamery. 

COHCLUSIOH. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  the  particular  case  described  above, 
marketing  eggs  through  the  creamery  has  been  a  success.  It  has 
brought  about  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  producer  and  a  most 
decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  eggs.  It  has,  moreover^ 
provided  the  market  with  a  grade  of  good,  fresh  eggs,  which  are 
always  in  good  demand  and  which  at  present  are  almost  unobtainable 
at  certain  seasons  in  the  cities.  It  has,  in  doing  this,  prevented  a  con- 
siderable waste  and  loss  in  quality  which  is  normally  associated  with 
the  marketing  of  eggs  in  the  Middle  West,  and  has  increased  very 
materially  the  price  which  the  producer  receives.  It  would  appear, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  creamery  seems  a  logical  and  natural 
agency  for  the  handling  of  eggs  to  good  advantage,  that  this  method, 
with  modifications,  is  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  conditicMis,  and 
that  many  creameries  could  well  afford  to  make  eggs  as  well  as  butter 
one  of  the  products  which  they  handle.  Wherever  this  method  is 
adopted  it  should  mean  a  most  acceptable  increase  in  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  for  his  eggs,  and  this  without  any  increase  in 
cost  to  the  consumer. 
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B.  P.  1.-666. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  CROPS  FOR  ALKALI  LAND. 


PXTBFOSE  OF  THE  BTTLLETIN. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  agriculture  in  the  arid  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  the  frequent  presence  in  the  soil  of 
alkali — an  excess  of  readily  soluble  salts.  Irrigated  land  that  has  a 
high  water  table  is  most  likely  to  suffer  from  this  cause. 

The  history  of  agricultural  development  in  the  West  contains 
numerous  instances  of  irrigation  projects  that  had  a  promising  be- 
ginning in  localities  where  land  values  have  subsequently  been  much 
impaired  by  the  rise  of  alkali.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-tenth 
of  the  irrigated  land  in  the  western  United  States,  or  approximately 
850,000  acres,  contains  an  injurious  quantity  of  alkali  salts.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  land  in  that  part  of  the  country,  adapted  at  the 
outset  to  the  best-paying  crops  and  situated  most  advantageously 
with  respect  to  towns  and  transportation  lines,  has  become  practi- 
cally usdess  through  the  operation  of  this  cause. 

The  remedy  unquestionably  is  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  salts 
wherever  possible  by  flooding  and  drainage.  But  it  often  happens 
that  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  alkali  land.  The 
individual  farmer  may  not  be  able  to  secure  an  outlet  for  his  waste 
water  until  a  cooperative  drainage  system  has  been  established  in  his 
neighborhood.  Climatic  conditions  or  the  distance  from  markets 
may  prevent  the  growing  of  sufficiently  profitable  crops  to  warrant 
the  cost  of  reclamation.  Even  where  reclamation  is  feasible  the 
process  often  requires  several  years,  and  meantime  both  the  land  and 
the  farmer's  pocketbook  will  benefit  if  some  crop  is  put  in  at  the 
earliest  stage  when  a  stand  can  be  secured.  Prolonged  flooding  with- 
out cropping  is  apt  to  impair  the  texture  of  the  soil,  especially  if  a 
heavy  one,  causing  it  to  become  puddled.  This  will  be  avoided  to 
some  extent  if  crops  are  grown  during  the  progress  of  reclamation. 

The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  owners 
of  alkali  land  the  crop  plants  which  are  most  likely  to  give  satis- 
factory results.     It  can  not  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  crop 

Note. — ^A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  distribu- 
tion will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Ck)ngress  or  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 
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production  on  such  soils  is  at  best  precarious.  For  this  reason  and 
because  the  alkali  resistance  of  plants  depends  upon  many  varying 
conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more  than  suggestions  as  to  what 
crops  are  best  worth  trying/ 

CHEMICAL  HATITBE  OF  AIKAIX 

Alkali  consists  of  various  chemical  ccnnpounds  (salts)  which  are 
often  present  in  western  soils  in  sufficient  quantity  to  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  plants.  Most  of  these  salts  are  familiar  to  every- 
one from  their  medicinal  or  household  uses.  The  most  common  of 
these  substances  are  Glauber's  salt  (sodium  sulphate),  table  salt 
(sodium  chlorid),  and  baking  soda  (sodium  bicarbonate).  The  so- 
called  "  black  alkali  '^  is  sal  soda,  or  washing  soda  (sodium  carbon- 
ate). Epsom  salts  (magnesium  sulphate)  is  also  an  important  in- 
gredient of  alkali  in  certain  localities.  All  of  these  salts  readily  dis- 
solve in  water.  Less  soluble  compounds  that  often  occur  in  alkali 
soils  are  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum,  or  land  plaster). 

It  seldom,  if  ever,  happens  that  only  one  kind  of  salt  is  present 
Alkali  is  almost  always  a  mixture  of  several  salts,  the  kinds  and  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed  differing  in  different  localities. 
But  often  some  one  salt  forms  the  bulk  of  the  alkali,  and  hence  we  can 
speak  of  "  sulphate  alkali ''  where  Glauber's  salt  and  other  sulphates 
are  the  chief  ingredients,  of  '^  chlorid  alkali ''  where  commcm  salt  is 
the  most  abundant,  and  of  ^^  black  alkali  ^  where  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sodium  carbonate  occurs. 

In  many  irrigated  districts,  especially  in  those  situated  east  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  Glauber's  salt  (sodium  sulphate)  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  alkali.  But  in  some  of  the  largest  areas  of  alkali  land  in  the 
United  States  conmion  salt  (sodium  chlorid)  is  the  most  abundant 
compound  present.  Considerable  quantities  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
are  often  associated  with  both  the  sulphate  and  the  chlorid  types. 
The  areas  where  black  alkali  (sodium  carbonate)  predominates  are 
much  more  restricted. 

^The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  Indade  methods  of  reclamation  for  alkali  land. 
Problems  of  soil  management  are  discussed  only  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ferent crops.    For  information  upon  these  subjects  and  upon  the  chemistry  and  physics  of 
alkali,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  pubUcations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  notably  those  by  Prof.  B.  W.   Hilgard 
and  his  associates  of  the  California  Experiment  BtaUon.     In  Bulletin  35  of  the  Bureau 
of  SoUs,  entitled  "Alkali  SoUs  of  the  United  States,"  by  BCr.  Clarence  W.  Dorsey.  briei 
summaries  are  given  of  the  most  Important  previous  publications,  in  addition  to  a  general 
discussion  by  the  author.     In  Professor  Hilgard's  work  on  "  Soils/*  published  In  1906» 
the  subject  of  alkali  soils  is  treated  at  considerable  length  (pp.  422-484).    Methods  for 
the  reclamation  of  alkali  land  by  drainage  are  described  in  Farmers*  Bulletin  371,  en- 
titled "  Drainage  of  Irrigated  Lands,*'  by  Charles  F.  Brown ;  and  in  Bulletin  217,  Ofllee  of 
BxpeHment  SUtlons,  entitled  *'  Drainage  of  Irrigated  Lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
California,**  by  Samuel  Fortier  and  Victor  M.  Cone. 
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SEASOHS  FOB  THE  AFFEASAHCE  OF  ALKAU. 

The  characteristic  alkali  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  when 
dissolved  move  upward  or  downward  as  the  soil  moisture  moves. 
C!onditions  that  favor  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  favor 
the  accumulation  of  alkali  at  or  near  the  surface,  while  a  rainfall  or 
an  irrigation  drives  the  salts  downward.  Alkali  is  rarely  found  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  ninety-fifth  meridian,  not  because  eastern 
soils  are  essentially  different  from  western  soils,  but  because  the 
heavier  rainfall  of  that  part  of  the  country  leaches  out  most  of  the 
soluble  matter  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  in  the  soil  and  carries  it  away 
in  the  country  drainage.  In  many  parts  of  the  Western  States  the 
rainfall  is  too  scanty  to  effect  this  leaching  and  the  salts  remain  in  the 
soil,  often  at  or  near  the  surface. 

In  land  that  has  never  been  irrigated,  the  presence  of  alkali  is 
seldom  apparent  except  in  low  spots  where  water  accumulates  during 
rains  and  in  valley  bottoms  where  the  ground  water  table  is  close  to 
the  surface.  Yet  after  irrigation  has  begun  alkali  often  appears  at 
the  surface  of  land  which  previously  seemed  to  be  quite  free  from  it. 
In  such  case  the  salts  may  have  been  present  originally  in  lower 
depths  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  the  raising  of  the  water  table  resulting 
from  continued  irrigation  which  has  brought  them  into  connection 
with  the  moisture  of  the  upper  layers.  Evaporation  will  then  gradu- 
ally lift  the  alkali  to  the  surface  and  if  long  continued  will  cause  the 
formation  of  the  characteristic  white  crust  of  salts.  Or  it  may  be 
the  application  of  water  to  adjoining  higher  lands  which  has  filled 
the  lower-lying  areas  with  an  excess  of  salts,  the  surplus  water  having 
drained  off  into  the  valley  bottoms  and  carried  there  with  it  a  great 
part  of  the  salts  originally  contained  in  the  upland  soils  from  which 
it  came.  Continued  irrigation  with  river  or  well  water  having  a 
high  salt  content  is  another  cause  of  land  becoming  impaired  through 
the  accumulation  of  alkali. 

In  districts  where  alkali  soils  occur,  the  fields  .are  apt  to  have  a 
spotted  appearance,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the  salts  in  more  or 
less  sharply  defined  areas,  outside  of  which  there  may  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  alkali  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  crops.  The 
bare  spots  may  be  only  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  or  they  may  occupy 
several  acres.  This  local  accumulation  of  the  alkali  is  usually  due  to 
differences  in  level,  the  salts  accompanying  the  water  to  the  low  spots. 
Differences  in  soil  texture  also  play  a  part,  the  water  and  the  dis- 
solved salts  accumulating  where  the  soil  is  least  pervious  and  the 
drainage  is  poorest 
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EFFECT  OF  ALKAU  VPOH  PLANT  GEOWTH. 

The  harmfulness  of  alkali  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity  and 
the  kind  of  salts,  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  the  soil  con- 
tains. The  soil  moisture  is  controlled  by  climatic  conditions  (rain- 
fall, evaporation,  etc.),  by  the  frequency  and  heaviness  of  irrigation, 
by  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  conditions  for  drainage.  Fur- 
thermore, the  distribution  of  the  salts  in  different  depths  of  the  soil, 
in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  root  system  of  the  plant,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

COMFABATIVE  HABMFULNESS  OF  DIFFEBENT  KINDS  OF  ALKALI. 

The  sulphates,  chlorids,  and  bicarbonates,  collectively  known  as 
^^  white  alkali,"  are  much  more  abundant  in  most  localities  than  the 
carbonates,  or  "  black  alkali." 

Black  alkali,  which  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  dark  color  it 
imparts  to  the  surface  soil  and  to  standing  water,^  is  far  more  injuri- 
ous to  plants  than  the  white-alkali  salts.  It  is  a  strong  corrosive, 
causing  the  decay  of  plant  tissues.  Trees  growing  in  black-alkali 
land  are  sometimes  completely  girdled  at  the  crown  through  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  sodium  carbonate.  This  salt  also  has  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  texture  of  heavy  soils,  causing  them  to  become  puddled. 

Where  the  soil  contains  considerable  black  alkali  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  grow  crops  until  this  condition  is  remedied.  If  gypsum, 
or  land  plaster,  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  the  value 
of  the  land  warrants  its  use,  the  black  alkali  can  often  be  converted 
to  less  harmful  salts  by  successive  applications  of  this  fertilizer.  The 
effect  of  the  gypsum  is  to  neutralize  chemically  the  black  alkalL 
This  results  in  loosening  the  soil,  making  it  easier  for  water  to  pene- 
trate, and  aiding  the  washing  down  of  the  other  salts.  The  presence 
of  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  sodium  carbonate  is  injurious 
to  the  growth  of  practically  all  crop  plants.  For  most  species  one- 
twentieth  of  1  per  cent  (0.05  per  cent)  of  this  extremely  noxious  salt 
is  too  much  for  good  crop  production. 

The  white-alkali  salts  are  not  corrosive,  but  when  freely  taken  up 
into  the  cells  of  the  plant  they  cause  serious  disturbances  in  its  nutri- 
tion. If  present  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity,  these  salts  also  hinder 
the  absorption  of  water  by  the  plant  roots,  so  that  even  when  the  soil 
is  quite  wet  the  plants  may  actually  be  suffering  frcnn  lack  of  water. 
This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  chief  reascxis  why  seeds  germinate  more 
slowly  where  alkali  is  present. 

The  chlorid  type  of  white  alkali  is  somewhat  more  harmful  to  most 
crop  plants  than  the  sulphate  type.    The  bicarbonates  as  such  do  not 

iThlg  Indication  is  sometimes  misleading,  however,  for  the  darlt  color  may  be   pr<>- 
duced  by  less  harmful  salts,  and  the  carbonates  themselves  may  not  produce  the  stain  It 
the  soil  contains  bat  little  homos. 
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appear  to  be  very  injurious,  but  there  is  always  danger  where  bicar- 
bonates  are  present  that  black  alkali  will  be  formed  by  chemical 
action. 

QUANTITY  OF  ALKALI  PRESENT. 

The  harmfulness  of  alkali  depends  upon  the  quantity  as  well  as 
the  kind  of  salts  present.  The  alkali  content  of  a  soil  is  usually 
expressed  in  percentages  of  its  total  dry  weight.  Thus,  if  100 
pounds  of  dry  soil  contains  1  pound  of  salts  that  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  its  alkali  content  is  said  to  be  1  per  cent  As  a  rule,  if  the 
soil  contains  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  white-alkali  salts, 
only  decidedly  resistant  plants  can  be  grown. 

The  kind  of  salts  present  in  a  given  alkali  soil  can  be  determined 
only  by  chemical  analysis,  but  if  there  is  not  enough  black  alkali  to 
turn  red  litmus  paper  blue  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  wet  soil 
it  will  usually  suffice  for  practical  purposes  to  ascertain  merely  the 
total  quantity  of  easily  soluble  material.  This  is  most  readily  done 
by  determining  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  soil  when  saturated 
with  water.  A  convenient  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  elec- 
trical bridge,  described  in  Bulletin  61,  Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (1910).  From  the  electrical  resistance 
the  percentage  of  salts  to  dry  weight  of  the  soil  can  be  calculated. 

SOIL  MOISTXJBB. 

Salts  can  affect  plant  growth  only  when  they  are  dissolved  in 
water.  Hence,  even  if  the  total  quantity  of  alkali  in  a  given  volmne 
of  soil  remains  the  same,  the  strength  of  the  solution  which  surrounds 
the  roots  and  from  which  they  must  extract  the  water  and  plant- 
food  salts  needed  for  growth  will  vary  with  every  change  in  the  soil 
moisture.  For  example,  if  20  pounds  of  water  be  added  to  100 
pounds  of  air-dry  soil  containing  1  pound  of  alkali  salts,  the  bulk 
of  the  salts  will  be  dissolved  in  the  20  pounds  of  water  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  soil  solution  will  be  approximately  1  part  in  20,  or  5 
per  cent  If  an  additional  20  pounds  of  water  is  added  without  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  salts  present,  the  concentration  of  the  soil 
solution  will  be  reduced  to  2.5  per  cent  If  the  soil  is  now  allowed  to 
dry  out  until  it  contains  only  10  pounds  of  water,  a  10  per  cent  solu- 
tion will  result,  supposing  the  moisture  and  the  salts  dissolved  in  it  to 
remain  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  soil. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  mere  statement  of  the  percentage  of 
alkali  pres^it  in  a  soil  tells  us  little  about  how  plants  will  be  affected. 
It  is  the  strength  of  the  solution  around  their  roots  which  concerns 
them.  Plants  which  could  make  a  thrifty  growth  in  a  soil  containing 
a  given  percentage  of  alkali,  provided  that  irrigation  were  so  man- 
aged as  to  maintain  a  moisture  content  of  30  per  cent,  might  suffer 
8e059*— BuU.  446—11 2 
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severely  if  the  same  soil,  without  diange  in  the  alkali  oontent,  were 
allowed  to  dry  out  until  only  20  per  cent  of  moisture  remained. 

Similarly,  some  plants  which  can  endure  1  per  cent  of  alkali  if 
present  in  a  heavy  soil  would  quickly  perish  in  a  sandy  soil  contain- 
ing the  same  quantity  and  the  same  kind  of  salts,  the  reason  being 
that  the  heavier  soil  can  hold  more  water.  If  a  clay  loam  and  t 
very  sandy  soil  both  hold  1  per  cent  by  dry  weight  of  alkali  and 
are  both  saturated  with  water,  the  soil  solution  in  the  former  may 
be  only  one-fourth  as  concentrated  as  in  the  latter. 

The  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  climatic  factors,  especially  precipitation  and  evaporation. 
In  regions  of  winter  rainfall  like  California  a  winter  crop  might 
succeed  better  in  alkali  land  of  a  given  concentration  than  a  summer 
crop  that  is  actually  more  resistant.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
soil  solution  is  frequently  diluted  by  the  water  that  falls  upon  the 
land,  and  evaporation  is  relatively  slight  Hence,  the  surface  soil 
is  likely  to  remain  nearly  free  from  salts  during  the  entire  period 
when  the  crop  is  growing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  the 
summer  crop  takes  place  during  the  period  when  evaporation  is 
most  rapid  and  is  tending  to  accumulate  the  salts  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  At  the  same  time  the  dry,  hot  weather  stimulates  tran- 
spiration or  loss  of  water  from  the  plants  themselves  just  when  the 
increased  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  makes  it  hardest  for  their 
roots  to  take  up  water.  An  irrigated  summer  crop  is  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  in  this  respect,  the  soil  solution  being  very  dilute 
immediately  after  an  application  of  water,  but  becoming  daily  more 
concentrated  through  the  action  of  evaporation. 

Methods  of  irrigation  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  movement 
of  the  soil  moisture  and  consequently  with  the  distribution  of  the 
alkali.  If  the  land  is  level,  a  heavy  flooding  will  cause  the  water 
to  move  downward  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  field,  carrying  the 
salts  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  furrow  irrigation  drives  down 
whatever  alkali  is  present  at  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows,  but  sub- 
irrigates  the  soil  between  them,  causing  an  accumulation  of  salts  at 
the  summits  of  the  ridges.  This  action  will  be  intensified  if  the 
irrigation  water  itself  carries  considerable  alkali. 

STAGE  OF  GBOWTH  OF  THE  PLANT  AND  CHABACTEB  OF  ITS  BOOT 

SYBTEX. 

Another  important  consideration  in  determining  the  effect  of  a 
given  quantity  of  alkali  is  its  vertical  position  in  the  soil  in  relaticHi 
to  the  depth  reached  by  the  plant  roots.  A  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  alkali,  if  mostly  accumulated  near  the  surface,  will  pre- 
vent getting  a  stand  of  many  crops  which  can  be  successfully  started 
if  a  heavy  rain  or  irrigation  has  occurred  just  before  planting  is 
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done.  The  effect  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  thus  added  is,  of 
course,  to  drive  much  of  the  salt  into  the  lower  depths  of  the  soil, 
leaving  a  comparatively  dilute  solution  in  the  portion  occupied  by 
the  germinating  seeds  and  the  roots  of  the  young  seedlings.  Then 
by  the  time  evaporation  has  produced  a  new  accumulation  of  salts 
at  the  surface,  the  feeding  roots  of  the  plants  may  have  penetrated 
deep  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  concentrated  solution  that  has 
once  more  formed  in  the  topsoil.  Alfalfa  serves  to  illustrate  this 
relation,  since  the  seedlings  develop  a  taproot  that  penetrates  very 
rapidly  into  the  soil.  If  the  salts  have  been  washed  out  of  the  sur- 
face 6  inches  just  previous  to  seeding,  a  stand  may  be  obtained  and 
the  plants  may  escape  injury,  even  if  an  alkali  crust  is  subsequently 
formed.  This  doubtless  explains  the  fact  that  flourishing  fields  of 
alfalfa  several  years  old  are  occasionally  seen  where  the  quantity 
of  salts  now  present  in  the  topsoil  would  make  it  impossible  to  get 
a  stand,  the  alkali  having  evidently  risen  since  the  seeding  was  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  alkali  may  be  located  in  a  deeper 
portion  of  the  soil,  a  condition  which  is  especially  unfavorable  to 
deep-rooted  plants,  such  as  alfalfa,  cotton,  and  trees.  In  irrigated 
land  this  condition  is  nearly  always  associated  with  a  high  water 
table,  which  is  itself  unfavorable  to  deep-rooted  plants,  but  deep- 
lying  deposits  of  salts  may  occur  in  unirrigated  soils  or  in  irrigated 
soils  having  a  low  water  table.  Such  deposits  are  often  associated 
with  a  clay  subsoil  or  a  lime  hardpan.  In  these  cases  comparatively 
shallow-rooted  plants  like  the  cereals  and  the  meadow  grasses  can 
often  be  successfully  grown  where  deep-rooted  plants  would  soon  die. 

GEKMINATION. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  on  alkali  land,  no  matter 
what  crop  is  grown,  it  is  always  advisable  to  put  in  the  seed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  a  heavy  rainfall  or  irrigation.  This  is  especially 
important  with  small  seeds,  like  those  of  the  meadow  grasses  and 
of  alfalfa.  If  even  with  this  precaution  the  topsoil  still  holds  a 
fairly  strong  salt  solution,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  large- 
seeded  plants  can  often  be  started  more  easily  than  small-seeded 
plants  of  the  same  family.  The  vigorous  early  growth  that  is  per- 
mitted by  a  large  seed  stored  with  abundant  reserve  food  materials 
and  the  resulting  rapid  penetration  of  the  roots  are  probably  the 
deciding  factors  in  such  cases. 

NATTTBE  OF  THE  PBODUCT  FOB  WHICH  THE  CROP  IS  GBOWN. 

Because  a  plant  can  grow  in  the  presence  of  a  given  quantity  and 
kind  of  alkali  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  will  be  a  success- 
ful crop  under  such  conditions.  The  effect  upon  the  product  for 
which  the  crop  is  grown  must  also  be  considered.  Wheat  plants  can 
make  a  good  growth  in  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  alkali  that  will 
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not  permit  the  formation  of  well-filled  heads  of  plump  grain.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  fruit  trees  can  endure  a  concentration  of  alkali  that 
seriously  injures  the  texture,  sweetness,  flavor,  and  keeping  property 
of  the  fruit.  The  burning  quality  of  tobacco,  the  length  and  fine- 
ness of  cotton  fiber,  and  the  sugar  content  and  purity  coefficient  of 
sugar  cane  and  beets  may  be  impaired  by  a  quantity  of  salts  that  is  too 
small  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  growth  of  the  plants.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  such  forage  plants  as  are  grown  chiefly 
for  a  large  production  of  stems  and  leaves,  the  actual  alkali  resist- 
ance of  the  plants  as  shown  by  their  vegetative  growth  measures  the 
possibility  of  crop  production  on  alkali  land. 

CBOP  PLANTS  ADAPTED  TO  DIETEBENT  0KADE8  OF  at.ttat.t 

QSADES  OF  ALKALI  DISTINaiTISHED. 

The  following  grades  of  alkali  may  be  distinguished,  the  grades 
being  based  upon  the  percentage  of  soluble  salts  by  weight  in  a 
given  depth  of  the  soil.  In  referring  to  the  different  grades  when 
discussing  the  alkali  resistance  of  any  particular  crop  plant,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  depth  of  soil  is  that  ordinarily  occupied  by  the  roots 
of  the  plant  in  question. 

Table  I. — Classification  of  the  different  grades  of  alkali. 


Designation  of  the  gnkte-i 


1  of  nlih 
bfe  salts  to  toUl 
drywelffatoftte 
depth  of  sofl 
naehed  by  tht 
roots. 


Excessive 

Very  strong 

Strong 

Medium  strong. 

Medium 

Weak 

Negligible 


PerceuL 
More  than  L5 
L0-L5 

.4-.% 
.1-.4 


1  These  terms  are  used  In  order  to  avoid  a  constant  repetition  of  figures  of  percentages  in  disousring  the 
alkali  relations  of  crop  plants. 

As  shown  on  a  preceding  page,  it  is  the  concentration  of  the  schI 
solution  within  reach  of  the  roots  and  not  the  mere  quantity  of  salts 
present  which  actually  determines  the  effect  of  alkali  upon  plant 
growth.  But  as  the  soil  moisture  and  hence  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion are  extremely  variable,  alkali  land  can  be  classified  only  on  the 
basis  of  percentages  of  the  salts  to  the  dry  weight  of  the  soil.  In 
using  the  above  classification  in  discussing  the  resistance  of  plants  it 
is  assumed  that  the  soil  contains  a  degree  of  moisture  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  the  crop  in  question ;  also,  that  the  soil  is  not  extremely 
sandy,  for  sandy  soils  hold  much  less  water  than  loams  or  clays  and 
hence  a  given  percentage  of  alkali  produces  a  more  concentrated 
solution  in  very  light  soils. 
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GBOP  PLANTS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  GBADES. 

The  limits  given  are  those  for  crop  production  and  take  into  con- 
sideration such  matters  as  quality  of  the  grain  in  cereals,  of  the  fiber 
in  cotton,  and  of  sugar  content  in  sugar  beets.  The  term  "good 
crop  "  implies  an  approach  to  the  normal  producticm  in  alkali-free 
soils,  while  "  fair  crop  "  implies  a  product  giving  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  investment,  the  relatively  low  value  of  the  land  being  consid- 
ered. The  limits  as  given  apply  to  the  maturing  crop.  For  germina- 
tion and  growth  during  the  seedling  stage  the  limits  will  in  many 
cases  be  considerably  lower. 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  any  classification  of  crops  on  the  basis 
of  their  alkali  resistance  can  be  applicable  only  in  a  very  general  way, 
owing  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  conditions  (discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  bulletin)  which  determine  resistance  in  any 
particular  locality  or  soil.  The  classification  applies  most  closely 
where  the  alkali  is  of  the  sulphate  type.  In  localities  where  common 
salt  (sodium  chlorid)  forms  the  bulk  of  the  alkali  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  crop  plants  mentioned  succeed  best  at  the  lower 
limits  of  the  respective  grades.  If  an  appreciable  quantity  of  black 
alkali  is  present,  the  classification  will  not  hold  good  at  all. 

In  spite  of  these  limitaticms,  it  is  believed  that  the  following  group- 
ing will  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  crops  for  testing  in 
alkali  soils,  since  the  comparative  tolerance  of  the  different  plants  is 
sufficiently  indicated.  Further  details  regarding  the  alkali  resistance 
of  each  crop  are  given  imder  "Alkali  resistance  of  the  different  crop 
plants"  (pp.  18-30). 

Excessive  alkali.^Dnly  a  very  few  useful  plants  can  be  depended 
upon  to  grow  where  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the 
soU  consists  of  alkali  salts.  Chief  among  these  are  the  native  and 
foreign  saltbushes  and  related  plants  of  the  goosefoot  family 
(Chenopodiaceee),  which  are  of  some  value  as  forage.  Certain  native 
grasses,  notably  salt-grass  {DistichZis  spicata)^  which  affords  pas- 
turage of  rather  inferior  quality,  can  endure  more  than  1.5  per  cent 
of  white  alkali.  Sugar-beet  plants  can  grow  in  the  presence  of  as 
much  as  2.5  per  cent,  but  the  roots  produced  are  small,  the  sugar 
content  low,  and  the  ash  content  of  the  juice  too  high.  Among  fruit 
trees  the  date  palm  is  the  only  species  that  is  at  all  likely  to  succeed. 

Very  strong  alkali. — ^Where  there  is  not  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of 
salts  in  the  soil,  if  other  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  sugar 
beets  may  give  a  fair  crop,  although  they  are  not  to  be  recommended 
for  soils  containing  this  quantity  of  alkali.  The  date  palm  is  still 
the  only  fruit  tree  which  can  be  expected  to  yield  fruit  of  good  qual- 
ity. Pomegranate  bushes  will  grow,  but  will  probably  not  yield 
edible  fruit. 
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StroBg  alkaM. — Under  otherwise  favorable  conditions  the  following 
plants  may  be  expected  to  give  fair  crops  in  soils  holding  not  m(Nre 
than  1  per  cent  of  salts:  Sugar  beets,  western  wheat-grass,  awnless 
brome-grass,  and  tall  meadow  oat-grass. 

Kedinm-ftrong  alkali — In  soils  that  contain  not  more  than  0.8  per 
cent  of  salts,  good  crops  may  be  grown  of  the  following  meadow  and 
pasture  grasses :  Western  wheat-grass,  brome-grass,  tall  meadow  oat- 
grass,  and,  when  once  established,  of  Italian  ray-grass  (or  rye-grass), 
meadow  fescue,  and  slender  wheat-grass;  also,  of  sugar  beets  and 
common  or  foxtail  millet  Fair  crops  of  rape,  kale,  sorgo,  and 
barley  hay  may  be  grown. 

Kedinrn  alkali — The  following  plants  should  give  good  crops  in 
soils  containing  not  more  than  0.6  per  cent  of  salts:  Sorgo,  conmion 
or  foxtail  millet,  rape,  kale,  redtop,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  barley, 
rye,  cotton,  and  asparagus.  Fair  crops  are  possible  of  milo,  kafir, 
proso  millet,  wheat,  oats,  enmier,  alfalfa,  field  peas,  sweet  clover, 
vetches,  and  flax.  Among  orchard  crops,  pears  and  possibly  figs 
may  be  grown  if  other  conditions  are  favorable. 

Weak  alkali. — Where  the  soil  contains  not  more  than  0.4  per  cent 
of  salts,  good  crops  may  be  expected  of  nearly  all  forage  plants  and 
of  the  cereals  except  com.  Among  truck  crops,  the  beet,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  celery,  eggplant,  kale,  spinach,  Irish  potato,  sweet  po- 
tato, tomato,  and  watermelon  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  Grapes 
of  the  European  type  (Vinifera)  can  be  produced  if  other  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Negligible  alkali. — Practically  all  field-crop  plants  can  be  expected 
to  produce  profitably  in  the  presence  of  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of 
white  alkali  if  other  conditions  are  favorable.  Few  of  the  truck  and 
orchard  crops  are  likely  to  suffer. 

As  previously  stated,  however,  the  limits  for  all  of  these  crops  will 
be  lower  if  the  alkali  is  largely  accumulated  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  especially  at  the  time  of  seeding.  Moreover,  less  alkali  can  be 
endured  if  the  soil  is  very  sandy  or  if  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
black  alkali  is  present.  The  existence  of  other  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, such  as  a  deficiency  of  necessary  plant-food  elements  in  the 
soil,  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  case  of  trees  and  other 
deep-rooted  plants  a  high  water  table,  may  lower  the  limits  of  toler- 
ance below  what  would  be  the  case  where  alkali  is  the  only  injiuious 
factor. 

In  Table  11  lists  are  given  of  the  crop  plants  which  are  most  likely 
to  succeed  on  land  containing  different  grades  of  alkali.  Only  such 
plants  as  may  be  expected  to  give  at  least  a  fair  crop  in  the  absence 
of  the  unfavorable  conditions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph are  included  under  each  grade. 
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Tabui  II. — Crop  plants  ichich  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  presence  of 

different  grades  of  alkali. 


Weak    alkali 
(0.1  to  0.4^ 
per  cent). 


Medium  al- 
kali (0.4  to^ 
0.6  per 
cent). 


Medium  strong 
alkaU(0.6to0.8 
per  cent). 


Strong  alkali 
(0.8  to  1  p^ 
cent.) 


Sugar  beets. 
Western  wheat-grass. 
Awnless  brome-grass. 
Tall      meadow      oat- 
grass. 


Meadow  fescue. 

Italian  ray-grass. 

Slender  wheat-grass. 

Foxtail  millet. 

Rape. 

Kale. 

Sorgo. 

Barley  (hay  crop). 


Red  top. 
Timothy. 
Orchard,  grass. 
Cotton. 
Asparagus. 
Wheat  (hay  crop). 
Oats  (hay  crop). 
Barley  (grain  crop). 
Rye  (giuin  crop). 


Wheat  (grain  crop). 

Emmer  (^in  crop). 

Oats  (gram  crop). 

Kafir. 

Milo. 

Proso  millet. 

Al^fa. 

Field  peas. 

Vetches. 

Horse  bean. 

Sweet  clover. 


CONSIDEEATIONS  OOYEBNINO  THE  CHOICE  OF  CEOPS  FOE 

ALKALI  LAND. 

The  owner  of  alkali  land  who  wishes  to  select  crop  plants  for  trial 
from  the  preceding  list  should  first  make  a  careful  study  of  his  situa- 
tion, finding  out  all  he  can  about  the  quantity  of  alkali  present  in  his 
land,  the  height  of  the  water  table,  and  the  opportunities  for  drain- 
age and  for  washing  out  the  salts,  at  least  from  the  surface  soil.  He 
'should  also  take  into  consideration  the  climate  of  his  region,  which 
necessarily  limits  the  number  of  available  crops,  and  the  local  market- 
ing conditions,  whi<^  determine  what  crops  can  be  profitably  dis- 
posed of. 

If  it  should  prove  practicable  to  reclaim  the  land  by  flooding  and 
drainage,  the  question  will  arise.  What  crops  can  be  grown  to  best 
advantage  during  the  progress  of  the  work?     If  the  soil  is  in  poor 
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physical  condition  or  is  deficient  in  humus  or  nitrogen,  alkali- 
resistant  green-manure  crops  should  be  tried  whether  or  not  the  land 
is  to  be  reclaimed  by  drainage.  If  immediate  reclamation  is  not 
feasible,  crops  and  tillage  methods  should  be  preferred  which  help 
to  check  evaporation  and  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  salts 
in  the  topsoil.  If  the  water  table  is  high  and  drainage  is  imprac- 
ticable, shallow-rooted  plants  must  be  selected. 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  suggestions  as  to  the  crop  plants 
best  adapted  to  these  different  conditions. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CLIMATIC  LIMITATIONS. 

Many  alkali-resistant  plants,  such  as  cotton,  rice,  and  the  date 
palm,  can  be  grown  only  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  country.  An- 
other case  where  climate  plays  an  important  part  in  deciding  the 
choice  of  crop  plants  for  alkali  land  is  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
where  the  winter  is  mild  and  most  of  the  rainfall  occurs  at  that  sea- 
son. This  allows  certain  crops  to  be  grown  on  land  containing  too 
much  alkali  to  permit  success  with  the  same  crops  in  summer  (see 
p.  10).  The  cereals — barley,  wheat,  etc. — often  give  good  results 
under  these  conditions,  especially  when  grown  for  hay.  Various 
leguminous  forage  plants  (for  example,  vetches  and  horse  beans)  can 
also  be  reconmfiended  as  winter  crops  for  moderately  alkali  land  in 
the  States  mentioned.  Similar  results  can  doubtless  be  obtained  in 
Arizona  and  adjacent  regions  of  low  rainfall,  provided  sufficient 
water  is  available  for  frequent  irrigation  in  winter. 

FOBAGE  PLANTS  USUALLY  PBEFERABLE. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  11)  that  many  plants  can  tolerate  a 
quantity  of  alkali  which  impairs  the  product  for  which  they  are 
grown  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  worthless  as  crops.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  forage  plants,  being  grown  chiefly  for 
their  leaves  and  stems,  are  successful  crops  wherever  the  plants  them- 
selves can  make  a  good  growth.  The  meadow  and  pasture  grasses, 
sorgos,  common  or  foxtail  millet,  and  rape  are  among  the  most  satis- 
factory crops  for  land  containing  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
and  less  than  1  per  cent  of  alkali,  while  such  leguminous  forage 
plants  as  alfalfa,  vetches,  Canada  peas,  and  sweet  clover  may  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  in  the  presence  of  any  quantity  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  when  a  stand  is  once  obtained. 

BECLAMATION  CBOPa 

Such  crop  plants  should  be  selected  as  can  best  endure  the  frequent 
floodings  given  alkali  land  that  is  being  reclaimed.  Sorgo  is  the 
most  generally  valuable  crop  for  this  purpose.  Rice  is  extensively 
used  in  Egypt  as  a  reclamation  crop  and  can  be  recommended  for 
localities  in  the  United  States  which  have  a  suitable  climate  and  an 
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ample  water  supply.  When  the  reclamation  is  approaching  comple- 
tion, it  is  the  custom  in  Egypt  to  seed  the  land  to  the  clover  known  as 
berseem,  and  if  a  good  stand  is  obtained  the  soil  is  considered  suffi- 
ciently free  from  salts  for  the  growing  of  cotton,  the  principal  crop 
of  that  country.  As  berseem  succeeds  well  only  as  a  winter  crop  in 
regions  that  are  almost  free  from  frost,  its  usefulness  in  the  United 
States  will  necessarily  be  very  restricted.* 

The  idea  is  current  in  some  localities  that  alkali  land  can  be  re- 
claimed merely  by  growing  certain  resistant  plants,  such  as  salt- 
bushes  and  sugar  beets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plants  mentioned 
when  grown  on  alkali  soils  do  take  up  considerable  quantities  of 
salts,  as  is  shown  by  chemical  analysis  of  their  ash.  The  salts  ab- 
sorbed are,  of  course,  removed  from  the  land  if  the  crop  itself  is 
removed.  Yet  the  quantity  of  alkali  taken  out  by  the  plants  is 
usually  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  in  the  soil  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  land  containing  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  salts  could  be  permanently  reclaimed  by  the  removal  of  many 
successive  crops. 

aBEEN-MANUBE  CBOPS. 

Alkali  soils  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  humus,  and,  especially  if  any 
black  alkali  is  present,  they  tend  to  become  puddled  when  wet  and  to 
form  a  hard,  baked  surface  when  dry,  offering  much  resistance  to 
the  penetration  of  water.  The  tilth  of  such  land  can  often  be  im- 
proved by  disking  in  bam  manure  or  plowing  under  a  green-manure 
cr^op  where  such  a  crop  can  be  grown.  The  effect  of  thus  incorporat- 
ing organic  matter  is  to  loosen  the  surface,  making  it  easier  for  water 
to  penetrate  the  soil  and  to  wash  the  salts  downward.  Furthermore, 
the  loose  material  acts  as  a  mulch,  checking  evaporation  and  hence 
retarding  the  return  of  the  alkali  to  the  surface.  It  is  also  probable 
that  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  can 
be  established  by  increasing  the  supply  of  organic  matter. 

The  crop  plants  suitable  for  green  manure  which  are  most  likely 
to  succeed  where  the  alkali  exceeds  olie-half  of  1  per  cent  are  S(M*go, 
millet,  barley,  rye,  rape,  and  kale.  Where  there  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  alkali,  certain  leguminous  plants — alfalfa, 
sweet  clover,  Canada  peas,  vetches,  and  horse  beans — ^are  likely  to 
give  good  results  if  a  stand  can  be  secured.  Where  they  can  be 
grown,  leguminous  plants  are  preferable  because  they  produce  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  supply  of  nitrogen. 

CBOPS  FOB  ALKALI  LAND  NOT  BEING  BECLAIMBD. 

Other  things  being  equal,  those  crop  plants  should  be  selected 
which  leave  the  land  in  the  best  condition  for  succeeding  crops. 

^  For  further  information  concerning  crops  grown  in  Egypt  on  alkali  land  that  is  being 
reclaimed*  see  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1902, 
pp.  679-688. 
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This  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  plant  itself  and  of  the  cnl- 
tural  methods  used  in  growing  it.  Thus,  alfalfa,  if  a  stand  can  be 
obtained,  will  shade  the  ground  more  or  lees  effectively  at  all  times, 
reducing  evaporation  and  thereby  helping  to  prevent  the  salts  from 
accumulating  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  thd 
small  grains  (wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc)  are  less  efficient  in  this  re- 
spect and  unless  the  stubble  is  disked  or  plowed  up  immediately 
after  harvest  and  a  soil  mulch  established,  the  intense  evap<»iition 
from  the  hardened,  unshaded  surface  will  result  in  accumulating  the 
alkali  in  the  topsoil. 

Intertilled  crops,  such  as  sugar  beets  and  cotton,  are  desirable  tor 
land  containing  a  moderate  quantity  of  alkali,  provided  that  a  culti- 
vation, is  given  promptly  after  every  rainfall  or  irrigation  in  order  to 
check  evaporation  and  thus  prevent  the  return  of  the  alkali  to  the 
surface.  Even  in  the  case  of  crops  which  are  ordinarily  seeded  broad- 
cast, it  may  be  advantageous  oa  alkali  land  to  put  in  the  seed  with  a 
drill,  leaving  enough  space  between  the  rows  to  permit  cultivation. 

On  land  containing  too  much  alkali  for  crop  production  by  ordi- 
nary methods,  a  stand  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  planting  the 
seed  at  the  bottom  of  furrows  and  running  water  through  the  fur- 
rows at  frequent  intervals.  This  method  has  been  successfully  used 
with  sorghum  in  the  Southwest.  It  has  the  effect  of  washing  down 
what  alkali  is  present  at  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows,  but  meanwhile 
the  soil  between  them  is  subirrigated  and  the  salts  accumulate  at 
the  summits  of  the  ridges.  The  same  thing  happens  when  orchards 
on  alkali  land  are  furrow-irrigated.  The  result  in  both  cases  is  that 
ultimately  the  alkali  condition  of  the  topsoil  is  aggravated  unless 
the  land  is  occasionally  leveled  and  heavily  flooded  in  order  to  wash 
down  the  surface  accumulation  of  salts. 

CROPS  FOB  ATiKATiT  LAKD  HAYXNG  A  HIOH  WATER  TABLB. 

Shallow-rooted  plants  should  be  selected  for  alkali  land  having  a 
high  water  table.  In  many  cases  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of 
such  land  is  to  convert  it  into  permanent  meadow  or  pasture,  the 
grasses  being  shallow-rooted  plants  and  also  more  or  less  tolerant  of 
alkali.  In  addition  to  the  native  grasses  which  often  occur  naturally 
on  such  land,  most  of  the  cultivated  grasses  are  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose  (see  pp.  19-20).  As  catch  crops  for  land  of  this  character 
when  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  alkali  is  present,  the  small  grains 
(barley,  rye,  oats,  and  wheat)  will  give  at  least  a  hay  crop,  especially 
in  years  of  heavy  rainfall. 

ALEAU  BESISTAHCE  OF  THE  DIFFEBENT  CBOP  PLAHTS. 

In  the  following  pages  many  of  the  crop  plants  grown  in  the  West- 
em  States  are  discussed  in  connection  with  their  behavior  on  alkali 
soils,  the  plants  being  arranged  under  the  crop  classes — forage  plants, 
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cereals,  etc. — to  which  they  belong  instead  of  strictly  in  the  carder  of 
their  relative  tolerance  for  alkali. 

FOBAGE  PLANTS. 

As  a  rule,  forage  plants  are  likely  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults on  alkali  land,  and  among  them  hay  and  pasture  plants  which 
are  grown  principally  for  their  stems  and  leaves  are  to  be  preferred 
to  such  plants  as  kafir,  milo,  and  proso  millet,  in  which  seed  produc- 
tion is  an  important  feature. 

In  many  parts  of  the  West,  barley,  oats,  and  even  wheat  are  exten- 
sively grown  as  hay  crops,  but  to  avoid  repetition  the  relations  of 
thfte  plants  to  alkali  will  be  discussed  under  the  heading  "  Cereals." 

Meadow  and  Pasture  Grasses. 

No  class  of  cultivated  plants  can  be  more  safely  recommended  for 
alkali  land  than  the  meadow  and  pasture  grasses.  Subirrigated  lands 
in  valley  bottoms  that  carry  considerable  salts  can  be  utilized  in  no 
better  way  than  as  permanent  grass  meadows  and  pastures. 

Western  wheat-grass  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  western 
United  States,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  hay  and  pasturage.^ 
It  is  frequently  found  occurring  naturally  in  alkali  land.  In  field 
experiments  carried  on  by  the  writer  it  proved  to  be  more  tolerant  of 
alkali  than  any  of  the  other  grasses  tested.  This  plant  can  make 
some  growth  in  the  presence  of  2  per  cent  of  white  alkali  in  the  first 
2  feet  of  the  soil,  and  seed  can  be  ripened  in  the  presence  of  1  per 
cent.  Where  the  alkali  is  only  medimn  strong  (0.66  per  cent)  it  has 
been  found  to  make  as  good  growth  as  in  soil  free  from  alkali. 

Unfortunately,  this  grass  is  often  a  poor  seed  producer,  since  the 
heads  are  very  often  diseased  with  ergot.  The  percentage  of  germi- 
nation of  the  seeds  produced  is  also  low,  and  the  plants  are  very  slow 
in  starting  growth,  two  or  three  years  being  required  to  get  a  full 
stand.  Western  wheat-grass  should  always  be  seeded  in  mixture 
with  some  of  the  other  alkali-resistant  grasses  here  mentioned. 

Awnless  brome-grass  {Bromus  inermis)  and  tall  meadow  oat-grass 
rank  next  to  western  wheat-grass  in  their  tolerance  of  alkali.  The 
growth  of  brome-grass  is  unhindered  where  the  alkali  is  of  the 
medium  grade  (0.5  per  cent).  In  fact,  this  grass  can  make  excellent 
growth  and  seed  production  where  the  alkali  is  medium  strong  (0.7 
per  cent) ,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  ripen  some  seed  in  the  presence 
of  very  strong  alkali  (1.5  per  cent).  Tall  meadow  oat-grass  is  appar- 
ently fully  as  tolerant  as  smooth  brome-grass,  being  able  to  make  a 
fair  growth  and  ripen  seed  in  the  presence  of  strong  alkali  (1  per 
cent). 

1  The  high  feeding  yajue  of  western  wheat-grass  hay  Is  shown  by  the  results  of  analyses 
quoted  In  Bulletin  196,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1910,  p.  30. 
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These  three  species — western  wheat-grass,  awnless  brome-grass,  and 
tall  meadow  oat-grass — can  safely  be  recommended  for  land  contain- 
ing not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  white  alkali.  Since  the  first  two  are 
rather  slow-growing  grasses,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  seed  them  in 
mixture  with  tall  meadow  oat-grass  or  with  some  of  the  species 
mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Other  grasses  which  have  been  tested  and  found  to  be  adapted  to 
alkali  land,  although  somewhat  less  resistant  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, are  tall  meadow  fescue,  Italian  ray-grass  or  rye-grass,  slender 
wheat-grass,  redtop,  orchard  grass,  and  timothy,  their  tolerance  for 
alkali  being  in  about  the  order  named,  beginning  with  the  most 
resistant.  All  of  these  species  should  give  good  results  where  Ihe 
alkali  is  not  more  than  of  the  medium  grade,  and  most  of  them  will 
usually  succeed  in  the  presence  of  medium-strong  alkali  if  the  salts 
are  pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  depth  of  soil  reached 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Italian  ray-grass  can  be  recommended  as  a  lawn  grass  for  mod- 
erately alkali  land,  although  being  rather  short  lived  it  has  to  be 
reseeded  frequently. 

In  seeding  grasses  on  alkali  land  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  a 
seed  bed  relatively  free  from  salt,  either  by  planting  immediately 
after  heavy  rains  or  by  flooding  before  seeding.  The  small  seeds  of 
most  of  the  species  have  little  chance  of  success  where  there  is  a  heavy 
accumulation  of  salts  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Some  of  the  native  grasses  of  the  western  United  States  are  among 
the  most  alkali  resistant  of  plants.  Western  wheat-grass  has  already 
been  discussed.  The  fami^ar  salt-grass  (Distichlis)  is  found  in 
nearly  all  localities  where  alkali  soils  occur,  and  its  presence  is  usu- 
ally a  reliable  indicator  that  the  soil  contains  at  least  a  medium  quan- 
tity of  salts.  It  often  covers  the  ground  with  a  dense  sod  and  affords 
considerable  pasturage,  although  of  a  quality  that  is  probably  too 
inferior  to  warrant  planting  where  this  grass  does  not  naturally  occur. 

Sorg^hums. 

There  is  a  general  and  well-founded  belief  in  regions  where  alkali 
soils  occur  that  the  sorghums  are  among  the  best-adapted  forage 
plants  for  this  type  of  land.  They  lend  themselves  readily  to  culture 
on  alkali  land  that  is  being  reclaimed,  since  they  can  endure  a  great 
deal  of  flooding.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  Southwest  to 
seed  sorghum  at  the  bottoms  of  furrows,  down  which  water  is  run  at 
frequent  intervals.  This  keeps  the  soil  relatively  fresh  around  the 
seeds  and  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  and  often  permits  a  stand  to 
be  had  in  land  containing  too  much  alkali  to  produce  a  crop  if  ordi- 
nary methods  of  planting  are  followed. 

The  sorgos,  or  saccharine  sorghums,  being  grown  largely  for  their 
leaves  and  stalks,  are  likely  to  give  more  satisfactory  results  on  alkali 
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land  than  the  mpos  and  kafirs,  in  which  seed  production  is  more  im- 
portant. Amber  sorgo  can  make  a  fair  growth  and  develop  heads 
in  the  presence  of  mediimti-strong  white  alkali,  and  a  good  crop  may 
be  expected  in  the  presence  of  medium  alkali  provided  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  In  the  germinating  and  seedling  stage  the 
plants  do  almost  as  well  in  the  presence  of  medium-strong  white 
alkali  as  in  soil  practically  free  from  these  salts.  In  fact,  no  other 
crop  plant  with  which  the  writer  has  experimented  has  shown  so 
great  a  degree  of  resistance  in  this  stage  of  growth.  Sorgo  is  also 
apparently  more  resistant  to  black  alkali  than  are  the  majority  of 
crop  plants. 

The  kafirs  and  milos  can  endure  as  much  alkali  as  the  saccharine 
sorghums,  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
inadvisable  to  attempt  to  grow  them  for  seed  production  where  more 
than  a  medium  quantity  occurs. 

MiUets. 

Common  or  foxtail  millet  is  an  excellent  crop  for  moderately 
alkali  land.  A  good  crop  may  be  expected  where  there  is  not  more 
than  a  medium  quantity  of  white  alkali.  The  germination  of  the 
seeds  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  during  the  seedling  stage  are  not 
materially  hindered  by  this  quantity  of  salts  if  there  is  not  too  great 
an  accumulation  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  the  presence  of 
medium-strong  alkali  a  fair  crop  can  be  produced,  and  a  limited 
growth  and  seed  production  are  possible  under  otherwise  favorable 
conditions  even  where  strong  alkali  occurs.  One  per  cent  of  white- 
alkali  salts  in  the  depth  of  soil  occupied  by  the  roots  is  probably  the 
extreme  limit  for  seed  production,  and  this  quantity  is  too  great  for 
profitable  crop  production. 

The  proso  or  broom-corn  millets  are  also  decidedly  tolerant  of 
alkali,  but  as  they  are  grown  mainly  for  their  seed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  as  suitable  a  crop  for  such  soils  as  the  foxtail 
millets.  The  yield  of  straw  on  alkali  land  also  appears  to  be  lighter 
in  the  case  of  the  prosos.  The  results  of  the  writer's  experiments  in 
the  field  indicate  that  the  upper  limit  of  the  weak  grade  of  white 
alkali  (0.4  per  cent)  is  about  the  limit  for  a  good  crop  of  proso. 
Growth  and  seed  production  were  greatly  reduced  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  medium  grade  (0.6  per  cent). 

Bape  and  Kale. 

Bape  and  kale,  which  are  extensively  used  for  forage  in  Europe 
but  are  little  grown  in  the  western  United  States,  are  decidedly 
tolerant  of  salts.  Essex  rape  makes  a  fair  growth  in  the  presence  of 
medium-strong  white  alkali.  Where  the  alkali  does  not  exceed  the 
upper  limit  of  the  weak  grade  (0.4  per  cent),  the  plants  can  reach 
full  size.    Forage  kale  (the  Thousand-Headed  variety)  appears  to 
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be  at  least  equally  resistant,  making  a  fair  growth  in  the  presence  of 
medium-strong  white  alkali. 

The  chief  objection  to  these  plants  as  a  crop  for  alkali  land  is  the 
difficulty  frequently  experienced  in  getting  a  stand.  They  appear  to 
be  decidedly  more  sensitive  than  the  sorghums  and  miUets  while  in 
the  germinating  and  seedling  stages.  The  small  and  delicate  seedlings 
also  have  great  difficulty  in  breaking  through  the  crust  that  forms  on 
the  surface  of  certain  types  of  alkali  land  when  allowed  to  become 
too  dry.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  in  seeding  these  crops  on 
such  land  to  first  wash  the  salt  out  of  the  surface  soil  and  to  irrigate 
frequently  enou^  to  prevent  a  hard  crust  forming  until  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  large  to  shade  the  ground.  With  these  precautions 
to  insure  a  stand,  rape  and  kale  are  likely  to  prove  useful  as  green- 
manure  crops  for  alkali  soils,  which  are  often  deficient  in  humus. 

Saltbushee. 

The  saltbushes  (species  of  Atriplex)^  are  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  native  plants  of  the  western  United  States  which  grow 
naturally  on  alkali  land.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  many  of  the  species 
is  a  reliable  indicator  that  the  soil  contains  salts  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  injure  the  majority  of  cultivated  plants.  Saltbushes  are  of  more 
or  less  value  as  an  element  of  the  natural  pasturage  or  range  of  the 
western  United  States,  being  browsed  by  cattle  and  sheep,  especially 
when  grass  is  scarce.  While  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  North 
American  species  can  be  successfully  seeded  on  moist  alkali  land,'  it 
has  not  been  proved  that  the  enterprise  would  be  a  profitable  one. 
Some  of  the  Australian  saltbushes  were  rather  extensively  tested  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  were  found  capable  of  tolerating  an  excessive  quantity  of  alkali, 
in  one  case  as  much  as  4  per  cent  in  the  first  4  feet  of  the  soil.  But 
it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  value  of  the  crop  will  warrant 
the  expense  of  getting  a  stand,  and  the  saltbushes  have  not  been 
taken  up  by  farmers*  to  any  important  extent.  The  Australian  species 
will  probably  succeed  only  in  regions  having  a  mild  winter,  like  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  possibly  southern  Nevada  and  parts  of  New 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  value  of  some  of  the  larger-growing  saltbushes  for  making 
hedges  and  windbreaks  in  alkali  land  is  discussed  on  another  page. 

Leguminous  Forage  Plants. 

Plants  of  the  pea  family  (Leguminosse)  are  generally  sensitive  to 
alkali,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  very  few  species  of  this  large 
and  widely  distributed  family  grow  naturally  in  salty  soila    Never- 

^The  North  American  and  Australian  saltbushes  are  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith  In 
the  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1898,  pp.  586  to  560» 
with  special  reference  to  their  utility  on  alkali  land ;  also  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy,  la 
Farmers'  Bulletin  108,  1900,  entitled  **  Saltbushes.** 

•  In  Bulletin  68,  Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1904,  methods  of  pUatlBg 
are  described  on  page  17. 
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theless,  some  of  these  plants  are  fairly  tolerant  and  can  be  grown  in 
land  carrying  a  moderate  quantity  of  salts — provided  the  conditions 
are  otherwise  favorable.  Unless  the  topsoil  is  practically  free  from 
alkali  at  the  time  of  seeding,  a  greater  measure  of  success  is  likely  to 
be  had  with  large-seeded  species,  such  as  field  peas,  vetches,  and  horse 
beans,  than  with  anall  seeds  like  those  of  alfalfa  and  clover.  The 
Leguminosse  are  very  sensitive  to  sodium  carbonate,  and  their  culture 
should  not  be  attempted  if  black  alkali  is  present  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity. Where  the  soil  contains  not  more  than  a  medium  quantity  of 
white  alkali,  alfalfa,  berseem  (Egyptian  clover), sweet  clover,  Canada 
field  peas,  horse  beans,  and  some  of  the  vetches  may  be  grown  with 
fair  success.  Where  these  plants  can  be  grown  they  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  alkali  soils  if  plowed  in,  since  the  material  thus  added 
not  only  improves  the  tilth  and  increases  the  supply  of  humus,  which 
such  soils  often  lack,  but  also  furnishes  nitrogen  for  the  use  of 
succeeding  crops. 

Alfalfa. — ^Being  the  most  extensively  grown  forage  crop  of  the 
western  United  States,  alfalfa  has  received  more  attention  than  any 
other  leguminous  plant  with  respect  to  its  relations  to  alkali  soil. 
It  is  difficult  to  start  in  even  moderately  alkali  land  in  case  the  salts 
are  largely  accumulated  in  the  surface  soil,  but  if  seeded  just  after  a 
heavy  rain  or  irrigation  the  taproots  of  the  young  plants  will  speedily 
penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  and  by  the  time  evaporation  has 
brought  the  salts  back  to  the  surface  the  feeding  roots  may  be  largely 
out  of  reach  of  the  surface  accumulations.  It  is  a  common  experience 
in  the  West  to  see  old  plants  of  alfalfa  growing  vigorously  in  the 
presence  of  surface  accumulations  of  salts  that  would  absolutely  pre- 
vent getting  a  stand.  In  such  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  alkali 
must  have  risen  after  the  alfalfa  was  seeded.  If  a  stand  can  be  ob- 
tained alfalfa  is  well  adapted  to  preventing  excessive  accumulation 
of  salts  in  the  topsoil,  owing  to  the  shade  constantly  aflPorded  by  this 
crop.  It  has  been  observed  that  alfalfa  can  flourish  for  years  in  land 
where,  if  the  stand  is  plowed  up,  the  salts  quickly  accumulate  near  the 
surface  in  such  large  quantity  that  grain  can  not  be  successfully 
seecieci. 

In  the  germinating  and  seedling  stage  alfalfa  has  given  satisfac- 
tory results  where  the  alkali  in  the  first  6  inches  of  the  soil  was  at 
the  lower  limit  of  the  medimn  grade  (0.4  per  cent),  with  no  black 
alkali  pres^it.  Young  alfalfa  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  black  al- 
kali, but  Prof.  Hilgard  states  that  if  only  a  slight  amount  of  sodium 
carbonate  is  present  a  stand  can  sometimes  be  obtained  if  gypsum 
or  land  plaster  is  sown  with  the  seed. 

Alfalfa  when  once  established  can  endure  the  upper  limit  of  the 
medium  grade  of  white  alkali  (0.6  per  cent)  if  the  salts  are  mostly 
sulphates.  If  chlorids  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  alkali  the 
lower  limit  of  this  grade  (0.4  per  cent)  is  usually  about  the  limit  for 
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a  healthy  growth.  But  where  the  soil  is  very  sandy  as  little  as  OJJ 
per  cent  of  the  chlorid  type  of  alkali  may  injure  the  plants,  the  soil 
solution  being  more  concentrated  in  a  sandy  than  in  a  loam  or  clay- 
loam  soil. 

The  percentages  mentioned  represent  the  average  limits  for  the 
profitable  production  of  alfalfa  in  the  presence  of  different  types  of 
alkali.  Occasional  individual  plants  are  more  resistant  and  have 
been  observed  to  ripen  seed  in  the  presence  of  as  much  as  1  per  cent 
where  the  alkali  was  largely  common  salt  (sodium  chlorid). 

Field  peas. — Next  to  alfalfa  the  Canada  field  pea  is  the  most  im- 
portant leguminous  forage  crop  grown  in  the  western  United  States. 
In  the  germinating  and  seedling  stages  the  upper  limit  of  the  weak 
grade  of  alkali  (0.4  per  cent)  marks  about  the  limit  of  tolerance  for 
this  plant.  Where  white  alkali  of  the  sulphate  type  does  not  exceed 
0.2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  soil,  germination  has  been  observed 
to  take  place  as  readily  as  in  soil  free  from  alkali.  Crop  production 
is  possible  in  the  presence  of  a  medium  quantity  of  sulphate  alkali 
(0.5  per  cent),  and  a  good  crop  can  be  obtained  where  the  alkali  does 
not  exceed  the  lower  limit  of  this  grade  (0.4  per  cent). 

Sweet  clover. — The  white-flowered  sweet  clover  is  a  common  weed  in 
many  irrigated  districts  and  often  attracts  attention  because  of  its 
luxuriant, growth  under  apparently  unfavorable  conditions.  It  is 
usually  avoided  by  stock  on  account  of  the  bitter  and  aromatic 
flavor  of  the  plant,  although  it  is  stated  that  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  can  become  accustcMned  to  it  and  even  learn  to  relish  it.  Sweet 
clover  is  a  very  efficient  nitrogen  gatherer  and  undoubtedly  possesses 
considerable  value  as  a  green-manure  crop.  While  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  plant  is  much  more  tolerant  of  alkali  than  is  alfalfa, 
actual  experiments  in  alkali  soils  do  not  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
The  upper  limit  of  the  weak  grade  of  white  alkali  (0.4  per  cent)  is 
about  the  limit  for  good  germination  and  the  production  of  a  heavy, 
crop  of  sweet  clover.  But  where  this,  percentage  of  alkali  is  present 
in  the  surface  soil  it  is  probably  easier  to  get  a  stand  of  sweet  clover 
than  of  alfalfa.  In  land  having  a  high  water  table  sweet  clover 
can  often  be  successfully  grown  where  alfalfa  will  not  thrive. 

The  yellow-flowered  sweet  clover,  or  "  sour  clover,"  is  much  more 
common  in  the  Southwest  than  the  white-flowered  species.  In  Ari- 
zona, where  it  makes  most  of  its  growth  in  winter,  this  plant  is  likely 
to  prove  useful  as  a  green-manure  crop  for  alkali  land  of  the  medium 
and  weak  grades. 

In  considering  the  desirability  of  seeding  either  species  of  sweet 
clover,  the  tendency  of  these  plants  to  become  aggressive  field  weeds 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  introduce  them  into  any  locality  where  they  are  not  already 
abundant. 
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Trae  doven. — ^Little  is  known  about  the  alkali  resistance  of  the 
clovers  ordinarily  grown  in  the  United  States — red,  white,  crimson, 
and  alsike.  It  is  probistble  that  all  of  these  species  are  rather  sen- 
sitive. 

Berseem,  or  Egyptian  clover,  is  extensively  grown  in  Egypt  as  a 
winter  crop  on  alkali  land  under  reclamation  and  is  used  there  as  an 
indicator  of  the  degree  to  which  the  salts  have  been  washed  out  of 
the  soil.  As  soon  as  a  stand  of  clover  can  be  had  it  is  considered 
safe  to  put  the  land  into  cotton.  Berseem  is  particularly  useful  as  a 
reclamation  crop  because  it  can  endure  a  great  deal  of  moisture  and 
is  not  injured  by  the  frequent  floodings  given  land  that  is  being  re- 
claimed. The  medium  grade  of  alkali,  where  sodiiun  chlorid  is  the 
principal  salt,  is  believed  in  Egypt  to  be  about  the  limit  for  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  this  clover.  Attempts  to  utilize  this  plant  in  the 
United  States  have  not  been  very  successful.  As  it  is  sensitive  to 
frost  and  apparently  also  to  hot  weather  its  usefulness  will  be  re- 
stricted to  localities  having  a  very  mild  winter. 

Vetchefl. — ^Two  species  of  vetch,  the  hairy  vetch  and  the  scarlet 
vetch,  have  been  rather  thoroughly  tested  and  have  proved  easier 
to  germinate  in  alkali  soils  than  any  other  leguminous  plants  in- 
cluded in  the  writer's  experiments.  Hairy  vetch  gives  a  good  ger- 
mination and  produces  a  fair  hay  crop  where  alkali  of  the  sulphate 
type  does  not  exceed  the  lower  limit  of  the  medium  grade.  Scar- 
let vetch  appears  to  be  at  least  equally  resistant,  making  a  heavy 
crop  in  the  presence  of  the  mediimi  grade  of  sulphate  alkali.  The 
lower  limit  of  this  grade  (0.4  per  cent)  does  not  appreciably  retard 
ttie  germination  and  seedling  growth  of  scarlet  vetch,  and  as  much 
as  1  per  cent  does  not  prevent  germination,  although  the  seedlings 
grow  very  slowly  at  this  concentration.  It  is  unlikely  that  profitable 
crops  can  be  grown  if  the  alkali  exceeds  the  upper  limit  of  the  me- 
dium grade  (0.6  per  cent). 

Horse  bean. — The  horse  bean  is  extensively  grown  in  the  Old  World 
as  a  forage  plant.  A  large-seeded  form  (the  so-called  "broad 
bean '')  is  a  favorite  table  vegetable  in  Europe^  In  the  United  States 
the  plant  has  been  grown  only  experimentally  and  appears  to  succeed 
best  as  a  winter  crop  in  California  and  as  a  summer  crop  in  rather 
elevated  regions,  such  as  eastern  Wyoming,  where  the  summer  is 
comparatively  cool.  It  appears  to  be  decidedly  more  tolerant  of 
alkali  than  die  majority  of  leguminous  plants.  The  large  size  of 
the  seeds  makes  it  easier  to  get  a  stand  in  alkali  land  than  is  the 
case  with  most  plants  of  this  family.  As  it  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  the  horse  bean  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  a  green-manure  crop  for  alkali  land  in  localities  having  a 
suitable  climate.  Hot  weather  soon  puts  an  end  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants  and  causes  them  to  turn  black.    In  soils  where  the  alkali 
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is  of  the  sulphate  type  the  young  plants  wiU  tolerate  medium-strong 
alkali.  Numerous  pods  are  set  where  the  alkali  does  not  exceed  the 
lower  limit  of  the  medium  grade  (0.4  per  cent). 

SUGAB  BEETS. 

Sugar  beets  are  undoubtedly  the  most  alkali  resistant  of  the  im- 
portant field  crops  grown  in  the  western  United  States.  But  while 
the  plants  can  tolerate  excessive  quantities  of  salts,  it  is  not  profitable 
to  grow  them  in  very  strong  alkali  soils  because  of  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  alkali  upon  the  size  of  the  roots  and  upon  the  percentage 
of  sugar  and  the  purity  coefficient  of  the  juice.  The  actual  limits 
for  profitable  beet  growing  must  be  ascertained  in  each  locality  by 
testing  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  type  of  alkali  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  roots. 

As  a  rule,  a  good  stand  of  sugar  beets  can  not  be  expected  if  the 
soil  around  the  germinating  seeds  and  the  roots  of  the  young  seed- 
lings contains  more  than  the  medium  grade  of  white  alkali  (about 
0.5  per  cent).  One-tenth  of  this  amount  of  black  alkali  (sodium 
carbonate)  is  probably  the  greatest  quantity  which  will  permit  a 
stand  being  obtained.  Experienced  beet  growers  find  that  a  heavy 
irrigation  previous  to  planting  often  makes  it  possible  to  secure  a 
stand  in  alkali  land  where  without  this  precaution  beets  could  not 
be  successfully  started.  The  subsequent  return  of  the  salts  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  may  not  injure  the  plants,  since  after  tjie  seedling 
stage  is  past  sugar  beets  are  much  more  tolerant  of  alkali. 

When  once  established,  sugar  beets  can  be  expected  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  marketable  roots  where  white  alkali  (sulphates,  chlorids, 
and  bicarbonates)  occurs  in  a  quantity  not  exceeding  the  medium 
grade.  Even  where  the  alkali  is  medium  strong  or  strong,  a  crop  of 
beets  suitable  for  sugar  manufacture  can  sometimes  be  made  if 
favorable  moisture  conditions  are  maintained  and  the  soil  is  not  too 
sandy.  A  much  smaller  quantity  of  black  alkali  will  prevent  a 
crop,  although  sugar  beets  will  apparently  endure  more  sodium  car- 
bonate than  will  the  great  majority  of  crop  plants. 

The  fact  that  the  beet  is  a  cultivated  crop  recommends  it  for 
growing  on  alkali  land,  since  intertillage  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  keeping  the  salts  from  accumulating  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  provided  the  field  is  cultivated  as  soon  as  possible  after  every 
rainfall  or  irrigation. 

CEBEALS. 

The  small  grains  (wheat,  emmer,  barley,  oats,  and  rye)  can  not  be 
recommended  for  land  containing  more  than  weak  alkali  except 
when  grown  as  a  hay  crop  (see  p.  16).  While  the  plants  can  grow  in 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts,  the  quality  of  the 
grain  is  likely  to  be  inferior,  the  kernels  being  small  and  more  or  less 
shriveled.     Furthermore,   unless  the   land   is   plowed   immediately 
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after  harvest  an  accumulation  of  salts  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
favored,  since  grain  stubble  affords  little  or  no  protection  against 
evaporation  and  the  baking  of  the  soil  surface.  The  land  is  thus 
rendered  less  fit  for  succeeding  crops.  Com  is  decidedly  sensitive 
and  should  not  be  grown  at  all  on  alkali  land.  Rice,  being  able  to 
endure  a  great  deal  of  flooding,  may  be  used  as  a  reclamation  crop 
in  regions  having  a  suitable  climate. 

Wheat  for  milling  purposes  should  not  be  grown  in  land  containing 
more  than  weak  white  alkali.  A  good  hay  crop  with  a  fair  yield  of 
grain  can  be  obtained  in  medium  white  alkali  if  the  soil  is  a  loam  or 
clay  loam  and  the  moisture  conditions  are  favorable.  If  black  alkali 
is  present,  the  limits  will,  of  course,  be  very  much  lower. 

Emmer  appears  to  have  about  the  same  degree  of  alkali  resistance 
as  wheat. 

Barley  is  more  tolerant  of  alkali.  The  crop  can  be  grown  in 
mediimi  white-all^ali  land,  although  near  the  upper  limit  of  this 
grade  it  is  unlikely  that  the  high  quality  of  grain  required  for 
brewing  purposes  can  be  obtained.  In  loam  or  clay-loam  soils,  if  a 
favorable  moisture  content  is  maintained,  barley  can  be  grown  as  a 
hay  crop  even  when  the  alkali  reaches  the  medium-strong  grade,  pro- 
vided the  alkali  content  of  the  topsoil  at  the  time  of  seeding  does  not 
exceed  the  medium  grade.  The  limits  in  the  presence  of  black  alkali 
are  much  lower,  although  barley  appears  to  be  decidedly  superior 
to  wheat  in  tolerance  of  sodium  carbonate. 

For  oats,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  medium  grade  of  white 
alkali  is  about  the  limit  for  a  profitable  hay  crop  and  a  fair  yield  of 
grain.  A  full  crop  and  high  quality  of  grain  can  not  be  expected  if 
the  alkali  exceeds  the  upper  limit  of  the  weak  grade  unless  other 
conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable. 

Rye  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  barley  in  tolerance  of  alkali. 
A  fair  crop  of  grain  can  be  obtained  in  the  presence  of  the  mediimi 
grade  of  white  alkali.  Rye  is  well  adapted  for  growing  as  a  green- 
manure  crop  on  alkali  land,  although  a  good  stand  can  not  be  ex- 
pected if  the  topsoil  at  the  time  of  seeding  contains  more  than 
medium  alkali. 

Com  is  decidedly  more  sensitive  than  the  small  grains  and  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  alkali  soils.  In  Egypt,  where  extensive  areas 
of  alkali  land  occur  and  where  the  people  have  long  been  familiar 
with  this  problem,  com  is  said  to  fail  on  land  that  will  produce  good 
crops  of  rice  and  cotton.  Experiments  in  the  United  States  indicate 
that  even  where  the  alkali  is  only  of  the  weak  grade  a  good  crop 
of  com  can  not  be  expected. 

Rice  is  regarded  as  sensitive  to  brackish  water  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  but  in  Egypt  it  is  one  of  the  principal  crops  grown  on  alkali 
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land  that  is  being  reclaimed  by  drainage  and  flooding.  A  good  crop 
has  been  observed  in  that  country  where  the  alkali  in  the  soil  (mainly 
sodium  chlorid)  was  of  the  strong  grade  (1  per  cent).  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  rice  plant  is  actually  much  more  resistant  than  other 
cereals,  for  the  frequent  flooding  of  land  under  reclamation  keeps 
the  soil  solution  relatively  dilute  provided  the  irrigation  water  itsdf 
has  a  low  salt  content.  In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  ^  it  is  stated  that  the  irrigation  of  rice 
with  water  containing  as  much  as  0.3  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid  is 
likely  to  injure  the  crop  and  that  water  containing  as  mudi  as  0.5 
per  cent  should  never  be  used. 

FIBEB  PLANTS. 

Cotton. 

Cotton  is  not  at  present  extensively  grown  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  alkali  soils  occur,  but  the  prospects  seem  good  that  it 
will  become  an  important  crop  under  irrigation  in  the  Southwest 
Cotton  plants  are  decidedly  tolerant  of  alkali,  making  a  fair  growth 
in  the  presence  of  very  strong  alkali  where  sodium  chlorid  is  the 
principal  salt.  But  the  limits  for  a  profitable  crop  are  much  lower, 
since  it  has  been  observed  that  a  quantity  of  alkali  that  is  too  small  to 
appreciably  hinder  the  growth  of  the  plants  has  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  bolls  and  retards  their  ripening, 
besides  impairing  the  length  and  fineness  of  the  fiber.  So  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  present  information  it  is  inadvisable  to  grow  Egyp- 
tian and  other  superior  types  of  cotton  where  chlorid  alkali  of  more 
than  the  weak  grade  occurs.  Profitable  crops  of  short-staple  Up- 
land varieties,  in  which  the  quality  of  the  fiber  is  less  important,  may 
very  likely  be  produced  in  the  presence  of  medium  alkali  of  this 
character. 

Cotton,  being  intertilled  while  the  plants  are  young  and  shading 

the  ground  very  effectively  after  the  middle  of  the  summer,  is  a 

desirable  crop  for  moderately  alkali  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

arid  region.    This  crop  requires  less  irrigation,  especially  during  the 

early  stages  of  growth,  than  almost  any  other  grown  in  that  region. 

It  is  all  the  more  important,  therefore,  that  thorough  cultivation  be 

given  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  salts  at  the  surface 

of  the  soil. 

Flax. 

Flax  has  been  observed  in  unirrigated  land  of  North  Dakota  to 
make  a  fair  crop  where  the  surface  foot  of  the  soil  contained  sul- 
phate alkali  of  the  medium  grade,  and  a  good  crop  at  the  lower  limit 
of  this  grade  (0.4  percent).  The  presence  of  an  excessive  quantity  of 
salts  in  the  soil  below  the  first  foot  had  apparently  no  injurious  effect 

1  Fraps,  Q.  S.     The  effect  of  salt  water  on  rice.     Bulletin   122,  Texas  Agrleoltuim] 
Bzperiment  Station,  1909. 
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GABDEN  VEGETABLES   AND  TBTTCK   CBOPa 

Only  scanty  data  are  available  for  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
garden  vegetables  are  most  tolerant  of  alkali.  It  is  decidedly  inad- 
visable in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  grow  any  truck  crop  on  a 
large  scale  in  alkali  soil.  The  following  suggestions  are  intended 
for  the  farmer  whose  land  contains  more  or  less  salts  and  who  desires 
to  grow  vegetables  in  a  small  way  for  home  use. 

Asparagus  is  generally  given  the  first  rank  among  garden  vege- 
tables in  tolerance  of  alkali  and  when  grown  in  eastern  soils  appears 
to  be  actually  benefited  by  applications  of  common  salt  (sodium 
chlorid).  White  alkali  of  the  medium  grade  does  not  prevent  the 
successful  growing  of  asparagus.  Onions  are  also  reported  to  be 
adapted  to  white-alkali  land  of  the  medium  grade.  Celery  is  said  to 
do  well  in  California  in  the  presence  of  the  weak  grade  of  alkali 
where  sodium  chlorid  is  the  principal  salt. 

Other  truck  crops  which  are  worthy  of  trial  on  alkali  land  of  the 
medium  and  weak  grades,  although  little  is  known  about  their  actual 
degree  of  resistance,  are  the  globe  artichoke,  the  beet,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  eggplant,  kale,  spinach,  sweet  potato,  and  watermelon. 

Irish  potato  plants  make  a  fair  growth  in  the  presence  of  white 
alkali  of  the  medium  grade,  but  the  tubers  produced  are  too  small  to 
be  marketable.  Where  the  alkali  is  near  the  lower  limit  of  the  weak 
grade,  potatoes  of  good  quality  can  doubtless  be  produced. 

TREES  AND  SHBTTBS. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  alkali  resis- 
tance of  trees,  since,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  and  kind  of  salts, 
the  depth  of  soil  in  which  the  alkali  is  located  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  diflferent  kinds  of  root  systems  possessed  by  the 
different  species  of  trees.  A  high  water  table,  which  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  alkali,  is  very  injurious  to  most  woody 

plants. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Grapes. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  already  mentioned,  the  effect  of  the  salts 
upon  the  keeping  quality  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  can  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  case  of  orchard  crops.  It  can  only  be  said  in  a  general  way 
that  strong  alkali  soils  should  be  avoided  in  planting  fruit  trees, 
except  the  date  palm  and  the  pomegranate,  which  will  tolerate  con- 
siderable quantities  of  salts.  The  pear  and  the  fig  are  also  fairly 
resistant  so  far  as  concerns  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  suffers  if  more  than  a  very  limited  quantity  of  alkali  is 
present. 

The  various  stone  fruits  (plum,  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  etc.)  are 
considered  sensitive  to  alkali.  The  same  is  true  of  the  orange,  lemon, 
and  other  citrus  fruits  and  of  the  English  walnut. 
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Grapes  of  the  European  class  {VUia  vim f era)  may  be  expected  to 
ripen  fruit  of  good  quality,  except  for  raisin  making,  wherever  the 
quantity  of  alkali  present  is  not  suffici^it  to  injure  the  vines  them- 
selves. 

Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees. 

The  cottonwoods,  so  extensively  planted  along  roads  and  ditches 
and  about  houses  in  the  western  United  States,  appear  to  be  fairly 
tolerant  of  alkali.  PoptUus  fremonti  is  said  to  be  the  species  best 
adapted  to  such  land.  The  black  locust,  honey  locust,  and  Russian 
mulberry  are  also  reported  to  be  suitable  for  planting  on  soil  contain- 
ing only  a  moderate  quantity  of  alkali.  In  portions  of  the  Southwest 
having  a  mild  winter  the  list  of  trees  that  are  likely  to  succeed  in  such 
land  can  be  extended  to  include  the  umbrella  or  china-berry  tree 
{Mdia  azedardch)^  the  Japanese  varnish  t^cee  (Koelreuteria),  the 
European  plane  tree  {Platamis  orientalis),  the  oleander,  the  Aus- 
tralian beefwoods  (species  of  Casuarina),  the  Washingt<mia  pahn, 
and  the  date  palm.  The  Canary  Island  palm  {Phoenix  canariensis) ,  a 
near  relative  of  the  date  palm,  is  also  probably  tolerant  of  alkalL  Of 
the  species  of  eucalyptus  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  considers  the  red  gum  {Eucalyptua  rostrata)  and  the  gray 
gum  {E.  tereticornia)  as  the  best  adapted  to  alkali  soils,  while  the 
blue  gum  {E.  globulus)  appears  to  be  the  most  sensitive  of  the  species 

•tested. 

Hedges  and  Windbreaks. 

Of  the  shrubs  and  small  trees  suitable  for  hedges  and  windbreaks 
the  Russian  olive  is  one  of  tJie  species  that  can  best  endure  the  pres- 
ence of  a  moderate  quantity  of  salts.  (Jolden  willow  is  also  probably 
worth  testing  in  regions  having  a  severe  winter.  In  the  Southwe^ 
the  pomegranate  and  tamarisk  {Tamarix  gaUica)^  both  of  whidi  are 
decidedly  alkali  resistant,  are  excellent  hedge  plants.  The  latter  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  central-western  Nevada.  Some  of  the  larger 
growing  saltbushes  are  very  tolerant  of  alkali  and  make  good  hedges. 
Atriplex  breweri  is  already  in  use  as  a  hedge  plant  in  the  coast  regicm 
of  California  and  Atriplex  lentiformis  is  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Arizona.* 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  principal  conclusicms  reached  in  regard  to  the  adaptability  of 
different  crop  plants  to  alkali  soils  and  the  choice  of  crops  for  land 
of  this  character  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  All  useful  plants  are  extremely  sensitive  to  black  alkali,  and 
the  conclusions  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs  do  not  apply  in 
case  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  is  present. 

(2)  Practically  none  of  the  important  field  crop  plants  can  be 
profitably  grown  where  the  quantity  of  white  alkali  salts  (sulphates, 

^  See  Griffiths,  David,  '*  The  Ornamental  Value  of  the  Saltbushes,**  Clrcalar  69,  Bureau 
oT  Plant  Industry,  1910. 
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bicarbonates,  and  chlorids)  in  the  depth  occupied  by  the  roots  exceeds 
1  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  soil.  Only  a  few  decidedly  resist- 
ant species  can  be  expected  to  give  good  crops  where  the  quantity 
exceeds  one-half  of  1  per  cent 

(3)  Forage  plants,  especially  such  as  are  grown  chi^y  ior  hay  and 
pasturage  rather  than  for  seed  production,  are  usually  to  be  preferred 
for  growing  in  alkali  land. 

(4)  Many  of  the  standard  meadow  and  pasture  grasses  can  be  sao- 
cessfully  grown  where  the  quantity  of  alkali  within  reach  of  the 
plant  roots  forms  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  (0.6  to  1 
per  cent)  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  soil.  But  a  good  stand  of  these 
small-seeded  plants  can  be  obtained  only  if  most  of  the  alkali  has 
been  leached  out  of  the  surface  soil  at  the  time  of  seeding.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  flooding,  or  the  seeding  may  be  done  immediately 
after  heavy  rains. 

(5)  Subirrigated  alkali  land  having  a  high  water  table  can  be 
utilized  by  seeding  to  meadow  and  pasture  grasses,  most  of  whidi 
have  shallow  roots, 

(6)  Foxtail  millet,  rape,  kale,  and  sorgo,  as  well  as  barley  and  rye, 
when  grown  for  hay,  will  often  give  fair  yields  if  the  quantity  of 
alkali  does  not  exceed  the  upper  limit  of  the  medium-stnmg  grade 
(0.8  per  cent). 

(7)  Certain  leguminous  forage  plants,  notably  alfalfa,  Canada 
field  peas,  sweet  clover,  and  yetdies,  should  give  a  fair  yield  where 
the  alkali  is  not  above  the  medium  grade  (about  0.5  per  cent).  Suc- 
cess with  these  crops  depends  largely  upon  planting  at  a  time  when 
the  surface  soil  is  relatively  free  from  salt. 

(8)  Alkali  soils  which  have  a  tendency  to  puddle  and  form  a  hard 
crust  on  the  surface  can  be  improved  by  plowing  under  grerai-manure 
crops  where  any  such  crop  can  be  grown.  This  practice  loosens  the 
soil,  facilitating  the  penetration  of  water  and  hence  the  leaching  out 
of  the  salts.  Good  crops  for  this  purpose  are  sorgo,  millet,  barley, 
rye,  rape,  and  kale,  where  the  alkali  is  medium  strong  or  medium; 
and  vetches,  Canada  field  peas,  horse  beans,  and  sweet  clover,  where 
the  alkali  is  weak. 

(9)  For  alkali  land  that  is  being  reclaimed  by  flooding,  sorgo  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  catcli  crop  that  can  be  grown  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  In  regions  where  the  climate  is  suitable 
tor  its  culture,  rice  is  a  good  crop  for  this  purpose,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  berseem  (Egyptian  clover)  in  localities  having  a  mild  winter. 
All  of  these  crops  can  endure  frequent  and  heavy  applications  of  water. 

(10)  The  sugar  beet  is  the  most  resistant  of  the  important  crop 
plants  of  the  western  United  States,  but  the  quality  of  the  roots  for 
sugar  manufacture  is  impaired  by  a  quantity  of  alkali  that  does  not 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  plants.  In  the  presence  of  the  medium 
grade  of  white  alkali  a  prc^table  crop  of  beets  may  usually  be 
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expected,  and  if  other  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  as  mndi 
as  1  per  cent  of  salts  can  be  tolerated.  One-half  of  1  per  coit  in  ti^ 
surface  soil  at  the  time  of  seeding  is  about  the  limit  tor  getting  a  stand. 
Beets,  being  an  intertilled  crop,  are  well  adapted  for  preventing  an 
accumulation  of  salts  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  provided  a  cultivati<m 
is  given  as  soon  as  possible  after  every  rainfall  and  irrigation. 

(11)  Of  the  cereals,  barley,  rye,  oats,  wheat,  and  emmer  are  fairly 
tolerant  of  alkali  so  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  but  the  presraice 
of  more  than  the  weak  grade  usually  prevents  the  production  of  wdl- 
filled  heads  and  plump  grain.  If  grown  in  alkali  land  the  stubble 
should  be  disked  or.  plowed  in  inunediately  after  harvest  in  order  to 
prevent  the  baking  of  the  ground  and  the  consequent  accumulation 
of  salts  at  the  surface.  Barley  and  rye  are  somewhat  more  resistant 
t^an  the  oth^  species  and  may  be  expected  to  give  a  hay  crop  in  the 
presence  of  medium  alkali  and  sometimes  even  of  medium-strong 
alkali.  Com  is  much  more  sensitive  than  the  small  grains  and  should 
not  be  planted  on  alkali  land« 

(12)  Cott(»i  is  decidedly  resistant  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the  plimtB 
is  concerned,  but  good  yields  of  fib^  can  not  be  expected  where  the 
alkali  exceeds  the  medium  grade.  Egyptian  and  other  long-staple 
types  in  which  a  high  grade  of  fiber  is  required  should  not  be  grown 
in  the  presence  of  more  than  weak  alkali. 

(13)  None  of  the  truck  crops  and  garden  vegetables  can  at  present 
be  recommended  for  extensive  planting  on  alkali  land.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  grow  vegetables  in  a  small  way  for  home  use,  asparagus, 
onions,  celery,  beets,  spinach,  cabbage,  caulifloww,  kale,  eggplant, 
tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  watermelons  may  be  tested.  Of  these, 
asjmragus  and  onions  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed  on  land  contain- 
ing as  much  as  the  medium  grade  of  alkali. 

(14)  Of  fruit  trees,  only  the  date  palm  and  pomegranate  do  well 
on  strong  alkali  land.  If  the  total  ^ts  pres^it  do  not  exceed  the 
lower  limit  of  the  medium  grade  (0.4  per  cent),  pears,  figs,  and 
grapes  of  the  European  type  ( Vinifera)  are  likely  to  thrive  and  bear 
fruit  of  fair  quality. 

(15)  The  following  shade  and  ornamental  trees  are  rq[)orted  to 
be  successful  in  moderately  alkali  land:  Cottonwood,  black  locust, 
honey  locust,  and  Russian  mulberry.  Of  trees  adapted  only  to 
regions  having  a  mild  winter  the  date  palm  and  Washingtonia  palm 
can  tolerate  considerable  alkali,  and  the  umbrella  tree,  European 
plane  tree,  Japanese  varnish  tree,  and  some  species  of  eucalyptus  are 
also  said  to  be  fairly  resistant. 

(16)  Of  shrubs  suitable  for  hedges  and  windbreaks  in  alkali  land, 
Russian  olive  and  possibly  golden  willow,  in  districts  having  a  severe 
winter,  and  tamarisk,  pomegranate,  and  the  large-growing  salt-bushes, 
in  mOder  regions,  are  the  most  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  March  4,  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitled 
**Bees/'  by  E.  F.  PhiUips,  Ph.  D.,  in  charge  of  bee  culture  in  this 
bureau. 

This  paper  will  supersede  Farmers'  Bulletins  59  and  397.  A  few 
new  illustrations  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  paper  and 
some  minor  alterations  in  the  text  are  the  only  changes  in  this  from 
Farmers'  Bulletin  397 ;  but  since  it  is  not  now  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment to  issue  revised  editions,  it  is  recommended  that  this  bulletin 
be  issued  under  a  new  serial  nimiber. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  aim  has  been  to  give  briefly 
such  information  as  is  needed  by  persons  engaged  in  the  keeping  of 
bees,  and  to  answer  inquiries  such  as  are  frequently  received  from 
correspondents  of  the  department.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  include  discussions  of  bee  anatomy,  honey  plants,  or  the  more 
special  manipulations  sometimes  practiced,  such  as  queen  rearing. 
The  discussion  of  apparatus  is  necessarily  brief. 
Respectfully, 

L.  O.  Howard, 
Entomologist  and  Chief  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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BEER. 


USTTEODUCTION. 

Beekeeping  for  pleasure  and  profit  is  carried  on  by  many  thou- 
sands of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  the  sole  occupation.  There  are,  however,  many  places  where  an 
experienced  bee  keeper  can  make  a  good  living  by  devoting  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  this  Une  of  work.  It  is  usually  un\iase  to 
undertake  extensive  beekeeping  without  considerable  previous  expe- 
rience on  a  small  scale,  since  there  are  so  many  minor  details  which 
go  to  make  up  success  in  the  work.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  begin  on 
a  small  scale,  make  the  bees  pay  for  themselves  and  for  all  addi- 
tional apparatus,  as  well  as  some  profit,  and  gradually  to  increase 
as  far  as  the  local  conditions  or  the  desires  of  the  individual  permit. 

Bee  culture  is  the  means  of  obtaining  for*  human  use  a  natural 
product  which  is  abundant  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  would  be  lost  to  us  were  it  not  for  the  honey  bee.  The  annual 
production  of  honey  and  wax  in  the  United  States  makes  apiculture 
a  profitable  minor  industry  of  the  country.  From  its  very  nature 
it  can  never  become  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  pursuits,  but  that 
there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  its  growth  can  not  be  doubted. 
Not  only  is  the  honey  bee  valuable  as  a  producer,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  of  insects  in  croSvS-pollinating  the  flowers  of 
various  economic  plants. 

Beekeeping  is  also  extremely  fascinating  to  the  majority  of  people 
as  a  pastime,  furnishing  outdoor  exercise  as  well  as  intimacy  with  an 
insect  whose  activity  has  been  a  subject  of  absorbing  study  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  recreation  which 
pays  its  own  way  and  often  produces  no  mean  profit. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  paint  only  the  bright  side  of  the  pic- 
ture and  leave  it  to  the  new  bee  keeper  to  discover  that  there  is  often 
another  side.  Where  any  financial  profit  is  derived,  beekeeping 
requires  hard  work  and  work  at  just  the  proper  time,  otherwise  the 
surplus  of  honey  may  be  diminished  or  lost.  Few  lines  of  work 
reqxiire  more  study  to  insure  success.  In  years  when  the  available 
nectar  is  limited,  surplus  honey  is  secured  only  by  judicious  manipu- 
lations, and  it  is  only  through  considerable  experience  and  often  by 
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expensive  reverses  that  the  bee  keeper  is  able  to  manipulate  properiy 
to  save  his  crop.  Anyone  can  produce  honey  in  seasons  of  plenty, 
but  these  do  not  come  every  year  in  most  locations,  and  it  takes  a 
good  bee  keeper  to  make  the  most  of  poor  years.  When,  even  with 
the  best  of  manipulations,  the  crop  is  a  failure  through  lack  of  nectar, 
the  bees  must  be  fed  to  keep  them  from  starvation. 

The  average  annual  honey  yield  per  colony  for  the  entire  country, 
imder  good  management,  will  probably  be  25  to  30  pounds  of  comb 
honey  or  40  to  50  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  The  money  return 
to  be  obtained  from  the  crop  depends  entirely  on  the  market  and  the 
method  of  selling  the  honey.  If  sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  extracted 
honey  brings  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  comb  honey  from 
15  to  25  cents  per  section.  If  sold  to  dealers,  the  price  varies  from 
6  to  10  cents  for  extracted  honey  and  from  10  to  15  cents  for  comb 
honey.  AU  of  these  estimates  depend  largely  on  the  quality  and 
neatness  of  the  product.  Froiji  the  gross  return  must  be  deducted 
from  50  cents  to  $1  per  colony  for  expenses  other  than  labor,  includ- 
ing foundation,  sections,  occasional  new  frames  and  hives,  and  other 
incidentals.  This  estimate  of  expense  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
new  hives  and  other  apparatus  needed  in  providing  for  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  apiary. 

Above  all  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  only  way  to  make  bee- 
keeping a  profitable  business  is  to  produce  only  a  first-class  article. 
We  can  not  control  what  the  bees  bring  to  the  hive  to  any  great 
extent,  but  by  proper  manipulations  we  can  get  them  to  produce 
fancy  comb  honey,  or  if  extracted  honey  is  produced  it  can  be  care- 
fully cared  for  and  neatly  packed  to  appeal  to  the  fancy  trade.  Too 
many  bee  keepers,  in  fact,  the  majority,  pay  too  little  attention  to 
making  their  goods  attractive.  They  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
of  two  jars  of  honey,  one  in  an  ordinary  fruit  jar  or  tin  can  with  a 
poorly  printed  label,  and  the  other  in  a  neat  glass  jar  of  artistic  design 
with  a  pleasing,  attractive  label,  the  latter  will  bring  double  or  more 
the  extra  cost  of  the  better  package.  It  is  perhaps  unfortimate,  but 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  honey  sells  largely  on  appearance,  and  a 
progressive  bee  keeper  will  appeal  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the  eye 
of  his  customer. 

LOCATIOlSr  OF  THE  APIABT. 

In  choosing  a  section  in  which  to  keep  bees  on  an  extensive  scale 
it  is  essential  that  the  resources  of  the  country  be  known.  Beekeep- 
ing is  more  or  less  profitable  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  not  profitable  to  practice  extensive  beekeeping  in  localities 
where  the  plants  do  not  yield  nectar  in  large  quantities.  A  man  who 
desires  to  make  honey  production  his  business  may  find  that  it  does 
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not  pay  to  increase  the  apiaries  in  his  present  location.  It  may  be 
better  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country  where  nectar  is  more 
abundant. 

The  location  of  the  hives  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
As  a  rule  it  is  better  for  hives  to  face  away  from  the  prevaiUng  wind 
and  to  be  protected  froip  high  winds.  In  the  North,  a  south  slope 
is  desirable.  It  is  advisable  for  hives  to  be  so  placed  that  the  sun 
will  strike  them  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  bees  become  active 
early  in  the  day,  and  thus  gain  an  advantage  by  getting  the  first  sup- 
ply of  nectar.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  have  the  hives  shaded 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  bees  will  not  hang  out  in 
front  of  the  hive  instead  of  working.    They  should  be  so  placed  that 


Fio.  1.— A  well-arranged  apiary. 

the  bees  will  not  prove  a  nuisance  to  passers-by  or  disturb  live  stock. 
This  latter  precaution  may  save  the  bee  keeper  considerable  trouble, 
for  bees  sometimes  prove  dangerous,  especially  to  horses.  Bees  are 
also  sometimes  annoying  in  the  early  spring,  for  on  their  first  flights 
they  sometimes  spot  clothes  hung  out  to  dry.  This  may  be  remedied 
by  having  the  apiary  some  distance  from  the  clothes-drying  yard,  or 
by  removing  the  bees  from  the  cellars  on  days  when  no  clothes  are  to 
be  hung  out. 

The  plot  on  which  the  hives  are  placed  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  especially  in  front  of  the  entrances.  The  grass  may  be  cut 
with  a  lawn  mower,  but  it  will  often  be  found  more  convenient  and  as 
efficient  to  pasture  one  or  more  head  of  sheep  in  the  apiary  inclosure. 
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The  hives  should  be  far  enough  apart  to  permit  of  free  manipu- 
lation. If  hives  are  too  close  together  there  is  danger  of  bees  entering 
the  wrong  hive  on  returning,  especially  in  the  spring. 

These  conditions,  which  may  be  considered  as  ideal,  need  not  all 
be  followed.  When  necessary,  bees  may  be  kept  on  housetops,  in 
the  back  part  of  city  lots,  in  the  woods,  or  in  many  other  places 
where  the  ideal  conditions  are  not  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
apiaries  are  perfectly  located;  nevertheless,  the  location  should  be 
carefully  planned,  espe<;ially  when  a  lai^e  number  of  colonies  are 
kept  primarily  for  profit. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  considered  best  to  keep  more  than  100  colonies 
in  one  apiary,  and  apiaries  should  be  at  least  2  miles  apart.  There 
are  so  many  factors  to  be  considered,  however,  that  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  The  only  way  to  learn  how  many  colonies  any 
given  locality  will  sustain  is  to  study  the  honey  flora  and  the  recooxl  of 
that  place  until  the  bee  keeper  can  decide  for  himself  the  best  number 
to  be  kept  and  where  they  shall  be  placed. 

The  experience  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  good  bee  keepers 
in  keeping  unusually  large  apiaries  indicates  that  the  capabilities  of 
the  average  locality  are  usually  underestimated.  The  determination 
of  the  size  of  extensive  apiaries  is  worthy  of  considerable  study,  for 
it  is  obviously  desirable  to  keep  bees  in  as  few  places  as  possible,  to 
save  time  in  going  to  them  and  also  expense  in  duplicated  apparatus. 
To  the  majority  of  bee  keepers  this  problem  is  not  important,  for 
most  persons  keep  but  a  small  number  of  colonies.  This  is  perhaps 
a  misfortune  to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  for  with  fewer  apiaries  of 
larger  size  under  the  management  of  careful,  trained  bee  keepers  the 
honey  production  of  the  country  would  be  marvelously  increased. 
For  this  reason,  professional  bee  keepers  are  not  favorably  inclined 
to  the  making  of  thousands  of  amaiteurs,  ,who.  often  spoil  the  location 
for  the  honey  producer  and  more  often  spbilhis  market  by  the  inju- 
dicious selling  of  honey  for  less  than  it  is  worth  or  by  putting  an 
inferior  article  on  the  market. 

Out  apiaries,  or  those  located  away  from  the  main  apiary,  should 
be  so  located  that  transportation  will  be  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
primary  consideration,  however,  must  be  the  available  nectar  supply 
and  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  already  near  enough  to  draw 
on  the  resources.  The  out  apiary  should  also  be  near  to  some  friendly 
person,  so  that  it  may  be  protected  against  <lepredation  emd  so 
that  the  owner  may  be  notified  if  anything  goes  wrong.  It.  is  espe- 
cially desirable  to  have  it  in  the  partial  care  of  some  person  who 
can  hive  swarms  or  do  other  similar  things  that  may  arise  in  an 
emergency.  The  terms  under  which  the  apiary  is  placed  on  land 
belonging  to  some  one  else  is  u  matter  for  mutual  agreement.  There 
is  no  general  usage  in  this  regard. 
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EQUIPMENT  IN  APPABATUS. 

It  can  not  be  insisted  too  strongly  that  the  only  profitable  way  to 
keep  bees  is  in  hives  with  movable  frames.  The  bees  build  their 
combs  in  these  frames,  which  can  then  be  manipulated  by  the  bee 
keeper  as  necessary.  The  keeping  of  bees  in  boxes,  hollow  logs,  or 
straw  '^skeps'^  is  not  profitable,  is  often  a  menace  to  progressive  bee 
keepers,  and  should  be  strongly  condemned.  Bees  in  box  hive^ 
(plain  boxes  with  no  frames  and  with  combs  built  at  the  will  of  the 
bees)  are  too  often  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  owners  may 
obtain  from  them  a  few  pounds  of  inferior  honey  a  year  and  care- 
lessly continue  in  the  antiquated  practice.  In  some  cases  this  type 
of  beekeeping  does  little  harm  to  others,  but  where  diseases  of  the 
brood  are  present  the  box  hive  is  a  serious  nuisance  and  should  be 

abolished. 

WORKSHOP. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  workshop  in  the  apiary  where  the  crop 
may  be  cared  for  and  supplies  may  be  prepared.  If  the  ground  on 
which  the  hives  are  located  is  not  level,  it  is  usually  better  to  have 
the  shop  on  the  lower  side  so  that  the  heavier  loads  will  be  carried 
down  grade.  The  windows  and  doors  should  be  screened  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  bees.  The  wire  cloth  should  be  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  window  frames  and  should  be  extended  about  6  inches  above 
the  opening.  This  upper  border  should  be  held  away  from  the 
frame  with  narrow  wooden  strips  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness  so  as 
to  provide  exits  for  bees  which  accidentally  get  into  the  house.  Bees 
do  not  enter  at  such  openings,  and  any  bees  which  are  carried  into 
the  house  fly  at  once  to  the  windows  and  then  crawl  upward,  soon 
clearing  the  house  of  all  bees.  The  windows  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  gihss  may  be  slid  entirely  away  from  the  openings  to  prevent 
bees  from  being  imprisoned.  The  equipment  of  benches  and  racks 
for  tools  and  supplies  can  be  arranged  as  is  best  suited  to  the  house. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  racks  for  surplus  combs,  the  combs  being 
hung  from  strips  separated  the  distance  of  the  inside  length  of  the 
hive, 

HIVES. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  advocate  the  use  of  any 
particular  make  of  hive  or  other  apparatus.  Some  general  state- 
ments may  be  made,  however,  which  may  help  the  beginner  in  his 
choice^ 

The  type  of  hive  most  generally  used  in  this  country  (fig.  2)  was 
invented  by  Langstroth  in  1851.  It  consists  of  a  plain  wooden  box 
holding  frames  hung  from  a  rabbet  at  the  top  and  not  touching 
the  sides,  top,  or  bottom.  Hives  of  this  type  are  made  to  hold  eight, 
ten,  or  more  frames.  The  size  of  frame  in  general  use,  known  as  the 
86707^— Bull.  447—11 2 
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Langstroth  (or  L)  frame  (9 J  by  17|  inches),  is  more  widely  used 
than  all  others  combined.  One  of  the  best  features  in  hive  manu- 
facture developed  by  Langstroth  is  the  making  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween frames,  side  walls,  and  supers  accurately,  so  that  there  is 
just  room  for  the  easy  passage  of  bees.  In  a  space  of  this  size, 
(called  a  '*bee  space")  bees  rarely  build  comb  or  deposi|  proi>oli& 

The  number  of  fram^  used 
depends  on  the  kind  of  honey 
produced  (whether  comb  or 
extracted)  and  on  the  length 
of  honey  flow  and  other  local 
factors.  There  are  other 
hives  used  which  have  points 
of  superiority.  These  will  be 
found  discussed  in  the  va- 
rious books  on  beekeeping 
and  in  the  catalogues  of  deal- 
ers in  bee  keepers'  supplies. 
Whatever  hive  is  chosen, 
there  are  certain  important 
points  which  should  be  in- 
sisted  on.  The  material 
should  be  of  the  best;  the 
parts  must  be  accxu'ately 
made,  so  that  all  frames  or 
hives  in  the  apiary  are  inter- 
changeable. All  hives  should 
be  of  the  same  style  and  size ; 
they  should  be  as  simple  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them, 
to  facilitate  operation .  Sim- 
ple  frames  diminish  the 
amount  of  propolis,  which 
will  interfere  with  manipu- 
lation. As  a  rule,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  buy  hives  and  frames 
from  a  manufacturer  of  such 
goods  rather  than  to  try  to 
make  them,  unless  one  is  an  expert  woodworker. 

The  choice  of  a  hive,  while  important,  is  usually  given  undue 
prominence  in  books  on  bees.  In  actual  practice  experienced  bee 
keepers  with  diflferent  sizes  and  makes  of  hives  under  similar  condi- 
tions do  not  find  as  much  difference  in  their  honey  crop  as  one  would 
be  led  to  believe  from  the  various  published  accounts. 
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ffives  should  be  painted  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.     It 
is  usually  desirable  to  use  white  paint  to  prevent  excessive  heat  in 
the  colony   during  hot  weather. 
Other  light  colors  are  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  best  to  avoid  red  or  black. 

HIVE   STANDS. 

r 

Grenerally  it  is  best  to  have  each 
hive  on  a  separate  stand.  The 
entrance  should  be  lower  than  any 
other  part  of  the  hive.  Stands  of 
wood,  bricks,  tile  (fig.  2),  concrete 
blocks,  or  any  other  convenient 
material  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  hive  should  be  raised  above 
the  ground,  so  that  the  bottom  _       ^ 

Will  not  rot.     It  IS  usually  not  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  hive  more  than  a  few  inches.     Where  ants  are  a 
nuisance  special  hive  stands  are  sometimes  necessary. 

OTHEB  APPARATUS. 

In  addition  to  the  hives  in  which  the  bees  are  kept  some  other 
apparatus  is  necessary.     A  good  smoker  to  quiet  the  bees  (fig.  3), 

consisting  of  a  tin  or  copper 
receptacle  to  hold  burning 
rotten  wood  or  other  mate- 
rial, with  a  bellows  attached, 
is  indispensable.  A  veil  of 
black  material,  preferably 
with  a  black  silk-tulle  front 
(fig.  4),  should  be  used.  Black 
wire-cloth  veils  are  also  ex- 
cellent. Even  if  a  veil  is  not 
always  used,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  one  at  hand  in  case 
the  bees  become  cross.  Cloth 
or  leather  gloves  are  some- 
times used  to  protect  the 
I  hands,  but  they  hinder  most 

manipulations.    Some  sort  of 
FiG.4.-BeeveUwith8iik.taiieftont  tool  (fig.  5)  to  pry  hive  cov- 

ers loose  and  frames  apart 
is  desirable.  A  screwdriver  will  answer,  but  any  of  the  tools  made 
especially   for   that   purpose    is   perhaps   better.      Division  boards 
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drone  traps  (fig.  6),  bee  escapes  (figs.  7  and  8),  feeders  (figs.  17, 18, 19, 
20),  foundation  fasteners,  wax  extractors,  bee  brushes  (fig.  9),  queen- 
rearing  outfits,  and  apparatus  for  producing  comb  or  extracted  honey 
(figs.  2,  21,  22)  will  be  found  described  in  catalogues  of  supplies;  a 
full  discussion  of  these  implements  would  require  too  much  space  in  this 

bulletin.  A  few  of  these  things  are  illustrated, 
and  their  use  will  be  evident  to  the  bee  keeper. 
It  is  best  to  have  the  frames  filled  with  foun- 
dation to  insure  straight  combs  composed 
of  worker  cells  only.  Foundation  is  made 
from  thin  sheets  of  pure  beeswax  on  which 
are  impressed  the  bases  of  the  cells  of  the 
comb.  On  this  as  a  guide  the  worker  bees 
construct  the  combs.  When  sheets  of  foun- 
dation are  inserted  they  should  be  sup- 
II  ported  by  wires  stretched  across  the  frames. 

/   _  Frames  purchased  from  supply  dealers  are 

/-  ^-  usually  pierced  for  wiring.      It   should  be 

fr    ^  remembered  that  manipulation  based  on  a 

Fig.  5.— Hive  tools.  knowledge  of  bee  behavior  is  of  far  greater 

importance  than  any  particular  style  of  apparatus.  In  a  short  dii^ 
cussion  like  the  present  it  is  best  to  omit  descriptions  of  appliances, 
since  supply  dealers  will  be  glad  to  furnish  whatever  information  is 
desired  concerning  apparatus. 

EQUiPicEirr  nr  bees. 

As  stated  previously,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  beekeeping  with  a 
small  number  of  colonies.      In  purchasing  these  it  is  usually  best 

to  obtain  them  near  at 
home  rather  than  to 
send  to  a  distance,  for 
there  is  considerable  lia- 
bihty  of  loss  in  ship- 
ment. Whenever  pos- 
sible it  is  better  to  get 
bees   already  domiciled 

Fig.  6.-Drone  and  queen  trap  on  hive  entrance.  ^^    ^j^^    particular     llive 

chosen  by  the  bee  keeper,  but  if  this  is  not  practicable  then  bees  in 
any  hives  or  in  box  hives  may  be  purchased  and  transferred.  It  is  a 
matter  of  small  importance  what  race  of  bees  is  purchased,  for  queens 
of  any  race  may  be  obtained  and  introduced  in  place  of  the  original 
queen,  and  in  a  short  time  the  workers  will  all  be  of  the  same 
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race  as  the  introduced  queen.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
honey  season  worker  bees  die  rapidly,  and  after  requeening  they  are 
replaced  by  the  offspring  of  the  new  queen. 

A  most  important  consideration  in  purchasing  colonies  of  bees  is 
to  see  to  it  that  they  are  free  from  disease.     In  many  States  and 
counties  there  are  inspectors  of  apiaries  who  can  be  consulted  on  this 
point,  but  if  this  is  not  possi- 
ble even    a  novice   can   tell 
whether  or  not  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  brood, 
and    it    is    always  safest   to 
refuse  hives  containing  dead 
brood. 

The  best  time  of  the  year 
to  begin  beekeeping  is  in  the 
spring,  for  during  the  first  few 
months  of  ownership  the  bee 
keeper  can  study  the  subject 
and  learn  what  to  do,  so  that 
he  is  not  so  likely  to  make  a 
mistake  which  will  end  in  loss 
of  bees.  It  is  usually  best  to 
buy  good  strong  colonies  with 
plenty  of  brood  for  that  sea- 
son   of    the   year,   but    if    this         Fio.7.-Bee  escape  for  nmiovlng  bees  from  supers. 

is  not  practicable,  then  smaller  colonies,  or  nuclei,  may  be  purchased 
and  built  up  during  the  summer  season.  Of  course,  no  surplus 
honey  can  be  expected  if  all  the  honey  gathered  goes  into  the  making 
of  additional  bees.  It  is  desirable  to  get  as  little  drone  comb  as  pos- 
sible and  a  good  supply  of  honey  in  the  colonies  purchased. 

The  question  as  to  what  race  and  strain  of  bees  is  to  be  kept  is 

important.  If  poor  stock 
has  been  purchased  locally, 
the  bee  keeper  should  send  to 
some  reUable  queen  breeder 
for  good  queens  as  a  foun- 
dation  for  his  apiary. 
Queens  may  be   purchased 

Fig.  8.-Spring  bee  escape.  for   $1    each   for  ''untested'' 

to  several  dollars  each  for  ''selected'*  breeding  queens.  Usually 
it  will  not  pay  beginners  to  buy  "selected"  breeding  queens,  for 
they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  the  best  use  of  such  stock. 
"Untested"  or  "tested"  queens  are  usually  as  good  a  quality  as  are 
profitable  for  a  year  or  so,  and  there  is  also  less  danger  in  maihng 
"untested"  (young)  queens. 
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Various  races  of  bees  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  among  experienced  bee  keepers  there  are  ardent  advocates  of 
ahnost  all  of  them.  The  black  or  German  race  was  the  first  imported, 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  is  found  everywhere, 
but  usually  not  entirely  pure.  As  a  rule  this  race  is  not  desirable.  No 
attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding  it  for  improvement  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  usually  found  in  the  hands  of  careless  bee  keepers.  As  a  result 
it  is  inferior,  although  it  often  produces  beautiful  comb  honey. 

The  Italian  bees,  the  next  introduced,  are  the  most  popular  race 
among  the  best  bee  keepers  in  this  country,  and  with  good  reason. 
They  are  vigorous  workers  and  good  honey  gatherers,  defend  their 
hives  well,  and  above  all  have  been  more  carefully  selected  by  Ameri- 
can breeders  than  any  other  race.  Especially  for  the  last  reason  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  keep  this  race.  That  almost  any  other  race  of  bees 
known  could  be  bred  to  as  high  a  point  as  the  Itdians,  and  perhaps 
higher,  can  not  be  doubted,  but  the  bee  keeper  now  gets  the  benefit  of 
what  has  been  done  for  this  race.  It  should  not  be  understood  from  this 
that  the  efforts  at  breeding  have  been  highly  successful.  On  the  con- 
trary, bee  breeding  will 
compare  very  unfavora- 
bly with  the  improve- 
ment of  other  animals  or 
plants  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  breeding 
investigations. 

Italian  bees  have  been  carefully  selected  for  color  by  some  breeders 
to  increase  tlie  area  of  yellow  on  the  abdomen,  until  we  now  have 
what  are  known  as  '* five-banded'*  bees.  These  are  very  beautiful, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  they  are  improved  as  honey  pro- 
ducers or  in  regard  to  gentleness.  They  are  kept  mostly  by  amateurs. 
Some  breeders  have  claimed  to  select  Italians  for  greater  length  of 
tongue,  with  the  object  of  getting  a  bee  which  could  obtain  the 
abundance  of  nectar  from  red  clover.  If  any  gain  is  ever  made  in 
this  respect,  it  is  soon  lost.  The  terms  *' red-clover  bees"  or  "long- 
tongued  bees''  are  somewhat  misleading,  but  are  ordinarily  used  as 
indicating  good  honey  producers. 

Caucasian  bees,  formerly  distributed  throughout  the  country  by 
this  department,  are  the  most  gentle  race  of  bees  known.  They  are 
not  stingless,  however,  as  is  often  stated  in  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals.  Many  report  them  as  good  honey  gatherers.  They  are 
more  prolific  than  Italians  and  may  possibly  become  popular.  Their 
worst  characteristic  is  that  they  gather  great  quantities  of  propolis 
and  build  burr  and  brace  combs  very  freely.  They  are  most  desirable 
bees  for  the  amateur  or  for  experimental  purposes. 
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Camiolan  and  Banat  bees  have  some  advocates;  and  are  desirable 
in  that  they  are  gentle.  Little  is  known  of  Banats  in  this  country. 
Camiolans  swarm  excessively  unless  ixx  large  hives.  Cyprians  were 
formerly  used  somewhat,  but  are  now  rarely  found  pure,  and  are  unde- 
sirable either  pure  or  in  crosses  because  of  the  fact  that  they  sting 
with  the  least  provocation  and  are  not  manageable  with  smoke.  They 
are  good  honey  gatherers,  but  their  undesirable  quaUties  have  caused 
them  to  be  discarded  by  American  bee  keepers.  *' Holy-land,'' 
Egyptian,  and  Punic  (Tunisian)  bees  have  also  been  tried  and  have 
been  universally  abandoned. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  now  distribute  or  sell 
queen  bees  or  colonies  of  bees  of  any  race. 

BEE  BEHAVIOB. 

The  successful  manipulation  of  bees  depends  entirely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  habits.  This  is  not  generally  recognized,  and  most  of  the 
literature  on  practical  beekeeping  consists  of  sets  of  rules  to  guide 
manipulations.  This  is  too  true  of  the  present  paper,  but  is  due  to  a 
desire  to  make  the  bulletin  short  and  concise.  While  this  method 
usually  answers,  it  is  nevertheless  faulty,  in  that,  without  a  knowledge 
of  fundamental  principles  of  behavior,  the  bee  keeper  is  unable  to 
recognize^  the  seemingly  abnormal  phases  of  activity,  and  does  not 
know  what  to  do  under  such  circumstances.  Rules  must,  of  course, 
be  based  on  the  usual  behavior.  By  years  of  association  the  bee 
keeper  almost  unconsciously  acquires  a  wide  knowledge  of  bee  behav- 
ior, and  consequently  is  better  able  to  solve  the  problems  which  con- 
stantly arise.  However,  it  would  save  an  infinite  number  of  mis- 
takes and  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  work  if  more  time 
were  expended  on  a  study  of  behavior;  then  the  knowledge  gained 
could  be  applied  to  practical  manipulation. 

A  colony  of  bees  consists  normally  of  one  queen  bee  (fig.  10,  ft), 
the  mother  of  the  colony,  and  thousands  of  sexually  undeveloped 
females  called  workers  (fig.  10,  a),  which  normally  lay  no  eggs, 
but  build  the  comb,  gather  the  stores,  keep  the  hive  clean,  feed 
the  young,  and  do  the  other  work  of  the  hive.  During  part  of 
the  year  there  are  also  present  some  hundreds  of  males  (fig. 
10,  c)  or  drones  (often  removed  or  restricted  in  numbers  by  the  bee 
keeper),  whose  only  service  is  to  mate  with  young  queens.  These 
three  types  are  easily  recognized,  even  by  a  novice.  In  nature  the 
colony  Uves  in  a  hollow  tree  or  other  cavity,  but  under  manipulation 
thrives  in  the  artificial  hives  provided.  The  combs  which  form  their 
abode  are  composed  of  wax  secreted  by  the  workers.  The  hexagonal 
cells  of  the  two  vertical  layers  constituting  each  comb  have  inter- 
placed  ends  on  a  common  septum.     In  the  cells  of  these  combs  are 
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16  BEES. 

reared  the  developing  bees,  and  honey  and  pollen  for  food  are  also 
stored  here. 

The  cells  built  naturally  are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  those  used  in 
rearing  worker  bees  being  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  across,  and  those 
used  in  rearing  drones  and  in  storing  honey  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  across  (fig.  11).  The  upper  cells  in  natural  combs  are  more 
irregular,  and  generally  curve  upward  at  the  outer  end.  They  are 
used  chiefly  for  the  storage  of  honey.  Under  manipulation  the  size 
of  the  cells  is  controlled  by  the  bee  keeper  by  the  use  of  comb  founda- 
tion— sheets  of  pure  beeswax  on  which  are  unpressed  the  bases  of  cells 
and  on  which  the  bees  build  the  side  walls. 

In  the  North,  when  the  activity  of  the  spring  b^ins,  the  normal 
colony  consists  of  the  queen  and  some  thousands  of  workers.  As  the 
outside  temperature  raises,  the  queen  begins  to  lay  eggs  (fig.  12,  a) 
in  the  worker  cells.     These  in  time  develop  into  white  larv»  (fig.  12, 


Fig.  10.— The  honey  bee:  a,  Worker;  6,  queen;  r,  drone.    Twice  natural  sixe. 

by  c),  which  grow  to  fill  the  cells.  They  are  then  capped  over  and 
transform  first  into  pupae  (fig.  12,  d)  and  then  into  adult  worker  bees. 
As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  and  the  colony  increases  in  size  by 
the  emergence  of  the  young  bees,  the  quantity  of  brood  is  increased. 
The  workers  continue  to  bring  in  pollen,  nectar  to  be  made  into  honey, 
and  water  for  brood  rearing.  When  the  hive  is  nearly  filled  with 
bees  and  stores,  or  when  a  heavy  honey  flow  is  on,  the  queen  begins 
to  lay  eggs  in  the  larger  cells,  and  these  develop  into  drones  or  males. 
Continued  increase  of  the  colony  would  result  in  the  formation  of 
enormous  colonies,  and  unless  some  division  takes  place  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  colonies  will  result.  Finally,  however,  the  workers 
begin  to  build  queen  cells  (fig.  13).  These  are  larger  than  any  other 
cells  in  the  hive  and  hang  on  the  comb  vertically.  In  size  and  shape 
they  may  be  Ukened  to  a  peanut,  and  are  also  rough  on  the  outside. 
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In  preparing  for  swarming  the  queen  sometimes  lays  eggs  in  partly 
constructed  queen  cells,  but  when  a  colony  b^omes  queenless  the 
cells  are  built  around  female  larvae.  The  larvae  in  these  ceHs  receive 
special  food,  and  when  they  have  grown  to  full  size  they,  too,  are 
sealed  up,  and  the  colony  is  then  ready  for  swarming. 

The  issuing  of  the  first  swarm  from  a  colony  consists  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  original  queen  with  part  of  the  workers.    They  leave  behind 


Fio.  11.— Comb  architecture:  a,  Vertical  section  at  toi>  of  comb;  5,  vertical  section  showing  transition  firom 
worker  to  drone  oeHs;  c,  horizontal  section  at  side  of  comb  showing  end  bar  of  frame;  d,  horizontal  section 
of  worker  brood  cells;  e,  diagram  showing  transition  cells.    Natural  size. 

the  honey  stores,  except  such  as  they  can  carry  in  their  honey  stom- 
achs, the  brood,  some  workers,  drones,  several  queen  cells,  from 
which  will  later  emerge  young  queens,  but  no  adult  queen.  By  this 
interesting  process  the  original  colony  is  divided  into  two. 

The  swarm  finds  a  new  location  in  some  place,  such  as  a  hollow  tree, 
or,  if  cared  for  by  the  bee  keeper,  in  a  hive.     The  workers  build  new 
86707°— Bull.  447—11 3 
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FiQ.  12.— The  honey  bee:  a,  Egg;  5, 
young  larva;  c,  old  larva;  d,  pupa. 
Three  times  natural  size. 


combs,  the  queen  begins  laying,  and  in  a  short  time  the  swarm 

becomes  a  normal  colony. 

The   colony  on    the  old  stand   (parent  colony)  is  increased  by 

the  bees  emerging  from  the  brood.    After  a  time  (usually  about 

seven  or  eight  days)  the  queens  in  their 
cellar  are  ready  to  emerge.  If  the  colony 
is  only  moderately  strong  the  first  queen 
to  emei^e  is  allowed  by  the  workers  to 
tear  down  the  other  queen  cells  and  kill 
the  queens  not  yet  emerged,  but  if  a  *  *  sec- 
ond swarm"  is  to  be  given  off  the  queen 
cells  are  protected. 

If  the  weather  pennits,  when  from  5  to 
8  days  old,  the  young  queen  flies  from 
the  hive  to  mate  with  a  drone.  Mating 
usually  occurs  but  once  during  the  life  of 
the  queen  and  always  takes  place  on  the 
wing.  In  mating  she  receives  enough 
spermatozoa  (male  sex  cells)  to  last 
throughout  her  Ufe.  She  returns  to  the 
hive  after  mating,  and  in  about  two  days 

begins  egg  laying.     The  queen  never  leaves  the  hive  except  at  mating 

time  or  with  a  swann,  and  her  sole  duty  in  the  colony  is  to  lay  eggs 

to  keep  up  the  population. 
When  the  flowers  which  furnish  most  nectar  are  in  bloom,  the 

usually  gather  more  honey  than  they  need 

for  their  own  use,  and  this  the  bee  keeper 

can   safely   remove.      They  continue  the 

collection   of  honey  and   other  activities 

until  cold  weather  comes  on  in  the  fall, 

when  brood  rearing  ceases;  they  then  be- 
come   relatively  quiet,  remaining   in    the 

hive  all  winter,  except  for  short  flights  on 

warm  days.     When  the  main  honey  flow 

is  over,  the  drones  are  usually  driven  from 

the  hive.     By  that  time  the  virgin  queens 

have   been  mated  and  drones  are  of  no 

further  use.     They  are  not  usually  stung 

to  death,  but  are  merely  carried  or  driven 

from  the  hive  by  the  workers  and  starve. 

A  colony  of  bees  which  for  any  reason  is 

without  a  queen  does  not  expel  the  drones. 
Many  abnormal  conditions  may  arise  in 

the  activity  of  a  colony,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  bee 

keeper  to  understand  most  of  these,  so  that  when  they  occur  he  may 

overcome  them.     If  a  virgin  queen  is  prevented  from  mating  she 


Fig.  13.— Queen  oells.   Natml  a 
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generally  dies,  but  occasionally  begins  to  lay  eggs  after  about  four 
weeks.  In  this  event,  however,  all  of  the  eggs  which  develop  become 
males.     Such  a  queen  is  commonly  called  a  **  drone  layer." 

If  the  virgin  queen  is  lost  while  on  her  flight,  or'the  colony  at  any 
other  time  is  left  queenless  without  means  of  rearing  additional 
queens,  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  of  the  workers  begin  to  lay 
eggs.     These  eggs  also  develop  only  into  drones. 

It  also  happens  at  times  that  when  a  queen  becomes  old  her  supply 
of  spermatozoa  is  exhausted,  at  which  time  her  eggs  also  develop 
only  into  drones.  These  facts  are  the  basis  of  the  theory  that  the 
drone  of  the  bee  is  developed  from  an  unf ertiUzed  egg  or  is  partheno- 
genetic.     A  full  discussion  of  this  point  is  impossible  in  this  place. 

The  work  of  the  hive  is  very  nicely  apportioned  among  the  inmates, 
so  that  there  is  Uttle  lost  effort.  As  has  been  stated,  the  rearing  of 
young  is  accomplished  by  having  one  individual  to  lay  eggs  and 
numerous  others  (immature  females  or  workers)  to  care  for  the  larvae. 
In  Uke  manner  aU  work  of  the  colony  is  apportioned.  In  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that  all  inside  work — ^wax  building,  care  of  brood, 
and  cleaning — is  done  by  the  younger  workers,  those  less  than  17 
days  old,  while  the  outside  work  of  collecting  pollen  and  nectar  to  be 
made  into  honey  is  done  by  the  older  workers.  This  plan  may  be 
changed  by  special  conditions.  For  example,  if  the  colony  has  been 
queenless  for  a  time  and  a  queen  is  then  given,  old  workers  may 
begin  the  inside  work  of  feeding  larvae,  and  these  may  also  secrete 
wax.  Or,  if  the  old  workers  are  all  removed,  the  younger  bees  may 
begin  outside  work.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  general  plan  of  division 
of  labor  according  to  age  is  probably  followed  rather  closely. 

DIBEGTIOirS  FOB  GElfEBAL  MAHIPULATIOITS. 

Bees  should  be  handled  so  that  they  will  be  little  disturbed  in 
their  work.  As  much  as  possible,  stings  should  be  avoided  during 
manipulation.  This  is  true,  not  so  much  because  they  are  painful 
to  the  operator,  but  because  the  odor  of  poison  which  gets  into  the 
air  irritates  the  other  bees  and  makes  them  more  difficult  to  manage. 
For  this  reason  it  is  most  advisable  to  wear  a  black  veil  (fig.  4)  over 
a  wide-brimmed  hat  and  to  have  a  good  smoker  (fig.  3).  Gloves, 
however,  are  usually  more  an  inconvenience  than  otherwise.  Gaunt- 
lets or  rubber  bands  around  the  cuffs  keep  the  bees  from  crawling 
up  the  sleeve.  It  is  best  to  avoid  black  clothing,  since  that  color 
seems  to  excite  bees;  a  black  felt  hat  is  especially  to  be  avoided. 

Superfluous  quick  movements  tend  to  irritate  the  bees.  The  hive 
should  not  be  jarred  or  disturbed  any  more  than  necessary.  Rapid 
movements  are  objectionable,  because  with  their  peculiar  eye  struc- 
ture bees  probably  perceive  motion  more  readily  than  they  do  objects. 
Persons  not  accustomed  to  bees,  on  approaching  a  hive,  often  strike 
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at  bees  which  fly  toward  them  or  make  some  quick  movement  of  the 
head  or  hand  to  avoid  the  sting  which  they  fear  is  to  follow.  Hds 
should  not  be  done,  for  the  rapid  movement,  even  if  not  toward  the 
bee,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  sting  than  remaining  quiet. 

The  best  time  to  handle  bees  is  during  the  middle  of  warm  days, 
particularly  during  a  honey  flow.  Never  handle  bees  at  night  or  <m 
cold,  wet  days  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  work  of  a  beginner 
may  be  made  much  easier  and  more  pleasant  by  keeping  gentle  bees. 
Caucasians,  CamiolanS)  Banats,  and  some  strains  of  ItaUans  ordi- 
narily do  not  sting  much  unless  unusually  provoked  or  except  in  bad 
weather.  Common  black  bees  or  crosses  of  blacks  with  other  races 
are  more  irritable.  It  may  be  well  worth  while  for  the  beginner  to 
procure  gentle  bees  while  gaining  experience  in  manipulation.  Later 
on,  this  is  less  important,  for  the  bee  keeper  learns  to  handle  bees 
with  little  inconvenience  to  himself  or  to  the  bees.  Various  remedi^ 
for  bee  stings  have  been  advocated,  but  they  are  all  useless.  The 
puncture  made  by  the  sting  is  so  small  that  it  closes  wh^i  the  sting 
is  removed  and  liquids  can  not  be  expected  to  enter.  The  best 
thing  to  do  when  stung  is  to  remove  the  sting  as  soon  as  possible 
without  squeezing  the  poison  sac,  which  is  usually  attached.  This 
can  be  done  by  scraping  it  out  with  a  knife  or  fii^r  nail.  After 
this  is  done  the  injured  spot  should  be  let  alone  and  not  rubbed  with 
any  liniment.  The  intense  itching  will  soon  disappear;  any  irritation 
only  serves  to  increase  the  afterswelling. 

Before  opening  a  hive  the  smoker  should  be  lighted  and  the  veil 
put  on.  A  few  puffs  of  smoke  directed  into  the  entrance  will  ca^se 
the  bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey  and  will  drive  back  the  guards. 
The  hive  cover  should  be  raised  gently,  if  necessary  being  pried  loose 
with  a  screwdriver  or  special  hive  tool.  When  slightly  raised,  a 
Uttle  more  smoke  should  be  blown  in  vigorously  on  the  tops  of  the 
frames,  or  if  a  mat  covering  for  the  frames  is  used,  the  cover  should 
be  entirely  removed  and  one  comer  of  the  mat  Ufted  to  admit  smoke. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  use  any  more  smoke  than  just  enough  to  subdue 
the  bees  and  keep  them  down  on  the  frames.  If  at  any  time  during 
manipulation  they  become  excited,  more  smoke  may  be  necessary. 
Do  not  stand  in  front  of  the  entrance,  but  at  one  side  or  the  back. 

After  the  frames  are  exposed  they  may  be  loosened  by  prying 
gently  with  the  hive  tool  and  crowded  together  a  little  so  as  to  give 
room  for  the  removal  of  one  frame.  In  cool  weather  the  propolis  (bee 
glue)  may  be  brittle.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  loosen  this 
propolis  with  a  jar.  The  first  frame  removed  can  be  leaned  against  the 
hive,  so  that  there  will  be  more  room  inside  for  handling  the  others. 
During  all  manipulations  bees  must  not  be  mashed  or  crowded,  for  it 
irritates  the  colony  greatly  and  may  mi^e  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
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operations.  Undue  crowding  may  also  crush  the  queen.  If  bees 
crawl  on  the  hands,  they  may  be  gently  brushed  off  or  thrown  off. 

In  examining  a  frame  hold  it  over  the  hive  if  possible,  so  that  any 
bees  or  queen  which  fall  may  drop  into  it.  Freshly  gathered  honey 
ako  often  drops  from  the  frame,  and  if  it  falls  in  the  hive  the  bees  can 
qui(^y  clean  it 
up,  whereas  if  it 
drops  outside  it  is 
untidy  and  may 
cause  robbing.  If 
a  frame  is  tem- 
porarily leaned 
against  the  hive, 

if      <«hnii1d     Ha  ^°'  ^'*— Handitng  the  tnaxM:  First  positloo. 

placed  in  a  nearly  upright  position  to  prevent  breakage  and  leaking 
of  honey.  The  h'ame  on  which  the  queen  is  located  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  ground,  for  fear  she  may  crawl  away  and  be  lost.  It  is 
best  to  lean  the  frame  on  the  side  of  the  hive  away  from  the  oper- 
ator, so  that  bees  will  not  crawl  up  his  legs. 

In  handling  frames  the 


comb  should  always  be  held 
in  a  vertical  position,  espe- 
cially if  it  contains  much 
honey.  When  a  frame  is 
lifted  from  the  hive  by  the 
top  bar,  the  comb  is  ver- 
tical with  one  side  toward 
the  operator  (fig.  14).  To 
examine  the  reverse  side, 
raise  one  end  of  the  top  bar 
until  it  is  perpendicular 
(fig.  15),  turn  the  frame  on 
the  top  bar  as  an  axis  un- 
til the  reverse  side  is  in  view, 
and  then  lower  to  a  hori- 
zontal position  with  the  top 
bar  below  (fig.  16).  In  this 
way  there  is  no  extra  strain 

Fia.  15.-Haodlingtheframe:  Second  position.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^j^^  ^^^ 

are  not  irritated.     This  care  is  not  so  necessary  with  wired  combs, 
but  it  is  a  good  habit  to  form  in  handling  frames. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  combs  composed  entirely  of  worker  cells  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  drone  brood.    The  use  of  full  sheets  of 
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foundation  will  bring  this  about  and  is  also  of  value  in  making  the 
combs  straight,  so  that  bees  are  not  mashed  in  removing  the  frame. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  combs  built  crosswise  in  the  hive, 
and  this  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur.  Such  a  hive  is  even 
worse  than  a  plain  box  hive.  Superfluous  inside  fixtures  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  tend  only  to  impede  manipulation.  The  hive  should 
also  be  placed  so  that  the  entrance  is  perfectly  horizontal  and  a  little 
lower  than  the  back  of  the  hive.  The  frames  will  then  hang  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  the  outer  ones  will  not  be  fastened  by  the  bees 
to  the  hive  body  if  properly  spaced  at  the  top. 

In  placing  frames  in  the  hive  great  care  should  be  exercised  that 
they  are  properly  spaced.  Some  frames  are  self-spacing,  having  pro- 
jections on  the  side,  so  that  when  placed  as  close  as  possible  they  are 
the  correct  distance  apart.     These  are  good  for  beginners  or  persons 

who  do  not  judge  ds- 
tances  well  and  are 
preferred  by  many 
professional  bee  keep- 
ers. If  unspaced 
frames  are  used,  the 
brood  frames  should 
be  If  inches  from  cen- 
ter to  center.  A  little 
practice  will  usuidly 
enable  anyone  to  space 
quicklv   and    accu- 

Fia.  16— Handling  the  frame:  Third  position.  ^  ^    .         "^ ^        .    _ 

rately.  Careful  spac- 
ing is  necessary  to  prevent  the  building  of  combs  of  irregular  thick- 
ness and  to  retard  the  building  of  pieces  of  comb  from  one  frame  to 
another. 

A  beginner  in  beekeeping  should  by  all  means,  if  possible,  visit 
some  experienced  bee  keeper  to  get  suggestions  in  handling  bees. 
More  can  be  learned  in  a  short  visit  than  in  a  considerably  longer 
time  in  reading  directions,  and  numerous  short  cuts  which  are  acquired 
by  experience  will  well  repay  the  trouble  or  expense  of  such  a  visit. 
Not  all  professional  bee  keepers  manipulate  in  the  very  best  way, 
but  later  personal  experience  will  correct  any  erroneous  information. 
Above  all,  personal  experimentation  and  a  study  of  bee  activity  are 
absolute  necessities  in  the  practical  handling  of  bees. 

TBANSFEBBING. 

In  increasing  the  apiary  it  is  sometimes  best  to  buy  colonies  in  box 
hives  on  account  of  their  smaller  cost  and  to  transfer  them  to  hives 
with  movable  frames.     This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
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box-hive  colonies  are  of  small  value  as  producers.  The  best  time  to 
transfer  is  in  the  spring  (during  fruit  bloom  in  the  North)  when  the 
amount  of  honey  and  the  population  of  the  colony  are  at  a  minimum. 

Transferring  should  not  be  delayed  until  spring  merely  because 
that  season  is  best  for  the  work.  It  may  be  done  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  active  season,  but,  whenever  possible,  during  a  honey  flow, 
to  prevent  robbing.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  done  in  a  tent  such  as 
is  often  used  in  manipulating  colonies.  By  choosing  a  time  of  the 
day  when  the  largest  number  of  bees  are  in  the  field  the  work  will  be 
lessened. 

Plan  1. — The  box  hive  should  be  moved  a  few  feet  from  its  stand 
and  in  its  place  should  be  put  a  hive  with  movable  frames  contain- 
ing full  sheets  of  foundation.  The  box  hive  should  be  turned  upside 
down  and  a  small,  empty  box  inverted  over  it.  By  drumming  con- 
tinuously on  the  box  hive  with  sticks  for  a  considerable  time  the  bees 
will  be  made  to  desert  their  combs  and  go  to  the  upper  box,  and 
when  most  of  them  are  clustered  above,  the  bees  may  be  dumped 
in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  hive  which  is  to  house  them.  The 
queen  wiU  usually  be  seen  as  the  bees  enter  the  hive,  but,  in  case 
she  has  not  left  the  old  combs,  more  drumming  wiU  induce  her  to 
do  so.  It  is  necessary  that  the  queen  be  in  the  hive  before  this 
manipulation  is  finished.  The  old  box  hive  containing  brood  may 
now  be  placed  right  side  up  in  a  new  location  and  in  21  days 
all  of  the  worker  brood  will  have  emerged  and  probably  some 
new  queens  will  have  been  reared.  These  bees  may  then  be  drummed 
out  and  united  with  their  former  hive  mates  by  vigorously  smoking 
the  colony  and  the  drummed  bees  and  allowing  the  latter  to  enter 
the  hive  through  a  perforated  zinc  to  keep  out  the  young  queens. 
The  comb  in  the  box  hive  may  then  be  melted  up  and  any  honey 
which  it  may  contain  used  as  the  bee  keeper  sees  fit.  By  this  method 
good  straight  combs  are  obtained.  If  little  honey  is  being  gatliered, 
the  colony  in  the  hive  must  be  provided  with  food. 

Plan  2. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operator  desires  to  save  the 
combs  of  the  box  hive,  the  bees  may  be  drummed  into  a  box  and  the 
brood  combs  and  other  fairly  good  combs  cut  to  fit  frames  and  tied 
in  place  or  held  with  rubber  bands,  strings,  or  strips  of  wood  until 
the  bees  can  repair  the  damage  and  fill  up  the  breaks.  These  frames 
can  then  be  hung  in  a  hive  on  the  old  stand  and  the  bees  allowed  to 
go  in.  The  cutting  of  combs  containing  brood  with  more  or  less  bees 
on  them  is  a  disagreeable  job,  and,  since  the  combs  so  obtained  are 
usually  of  little  value  in  an  apiary,  the  first  method  is  recommended. 

Plan  3. — ^Another  good  plan  is  to  wait  until  the  colony  swarms 
and  then  move  the  box  hive  to  one  side.  A  movable  frame  hive  is 
now  placed  in  the  former  location  of  the  box  hive  and  the  swarm  is 
hived  in  it.     In  this  way  all  returning  field  bees  are  forced  to  join 
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the  swann.  In  21  days  all  of  the  worker  brood  in  the  box  hive  will 
have  emerged.  These  young  bees  may  then  be  united  with  the  bees 
in  the  frame  hive  and,  the  box  hive  destroyed. 

Colonies  often  take  up  their  abode  in  walls  of  houses  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  remove  them  to  prevent  damage  from  melting  combs. 
If  the  cavity  in  which  the  combe  are  built  can  be  reached,  the  method 
of  procedure  is  like  that  of  transferring,  except  that  drumming  is  imr 
practical  and  the  bees  must  simply  be  subdued  with  smoke  and  the 
combs  cut  out  with  the  bees  on  them. 

Another  method  which  is  often  better  is  to  place  a  bee  escape  over 
the  entrance  to  the  cavity,  so  that  the  bees  can  come  out,  but  can  not 
return.  A  cone  of  wire  cloth  about  8  inches  high  with  a  hole  at  the 
apex  just  large  enough  for  one  bee  to  pass  will  serve  as  a  bee  escape, 
or  regular  bee  escapes  (fig.  8)  such  as  are  sold  by  dealers  may  be  used. 
A  hive  which  they  can  enter  is  then  placed  beside  the  entrance. 
The  queen  is  not  obtained  in  this  way  and,  of  course,  goes  right  on  lay- 
ing eggs,  but  as  the  colpny  is  rapidly  reduced  in  size  the  amount  of 
brood  decreases.  As  brood  emerges,  the  younger  bees  leave  the 
cavity  and  join  the  bees  in  the  hive,  until  finally  the  queen  is  left  prac- 
tically alone.  A  new  queen  should  be  given  to  the  bees  in  the  hive  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are  fully  established  in  their 
new  quarters.  After  about  four  weeks,  when  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
brood  in  the  cavity  has  emerged,  the  bee  escape  should  be  removed 
and  as  large  a  hole  made  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavity  as  possible. 
The  bees  will  then  go  in  and  rob  out  the  honey  and  carry  it  to  the  hive, 
leaving  only  empty  combs.  The  empty  combs  will  probably  do  no 
damage,  as  moths  usually  soon  destroy  them  and  they  may  be  left  in 
the  cavity  and  the  old  entrance  carefully  closed  to  prevent  another 
swarm  from  taking  up  quarters  there. 

In  transferring  bees  from  a  hollow  tree  the  method  will  depend  on 
the  accessibihty  of  the  cavity.  Usually  it  is  diflBcult  to  drum  out  the 
bees  and  the  combs  can  be  cut  out  after  subduing  the  colony  with 
smoke.  

UNITING 

Frequently  colonies  become  queenless  when  it  is  not  practicable  to 
give  them  a  new  queen,  and  the  best  practice  under  such  conditions 
is  to  unite  the  queenless  bees  to  a  normal  colony.  If  any  colonies  are 
weak  in  the  fall,  even  if  they  have  a  queen,  safe  wintering  is  better 
insured  if  two  or  more  weak  colonies  are  united,  keeping  the  best 
queen.  Under  various  other  conditions  which  may  arise  the  bee 
keeper  may  find  it  desirable  to  unite  bees  from  different  colonies. 
Some  fundapiental  facts  in  bee  behavior  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood to  make  this  a  success. 

Every  colony  of  bees  has  a  distinctive  colony  odor  and  by  this 
means  bees  recognize  the  entering  of  their  hive  by  bees  from  other 
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colonies  and  usually  resent  it.  If  ^.however,  a  bee  comes  heavily- 
laden  from  the  field  and  flies  directly  into  the  wrong  hive  without 
hesitation  it  is  rarely  molested.  In  uniting  colonies,  the  separate 
colony  odors  must  be  hidden,  wid  thisis<lone  by  smoking  each  colony 
vigorously.  It  may  at  times  be  desirable  to  use  tobacco  smoke, 
which  not  only  covers  the  colony  odor  but  stupefijesthe  bees  some- 
what. Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  tobacco,  as  it  will 
completely  overcome  the  bees.  The  queen  to  be  saved  should  be 
caged  for  a  day  or  two  to  prevent  the  strmage  bees  from  killing  her  in 
the  first  excitement. 

Another  fact  which  must  be  considered  is  that  the^bees  of  a  colony 
carefully  mark  the  location  of  their  own  hive  and  remember  that  loca- 
tion for  some  time  after  they  are  removed.  If,  therefore,  two  colonies 
in  the  apiary  which  are  not  close  together  are  to  be  united,  they-should 
be  moved  graduidly  nearer,  not  more  than  a  foot  at  a  time,  until 
they  are  side  by  side,  so  that  the  bees  will  not  return  to  their  original 
locations  and  be  lost.  As  the  hives  are  moved  gradually  the  slight 
changes  are  noted  and  no  such  loss  oecur».  As  a  further  precaution, 
a  board  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  entrance  in  a  slanting  position, 
or  brush  and  weeds  may  be  thrown  down  so  that  when  the  bees  fly 
out  they  recognize  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  change  and  accustom 
themselves  to  the  new  place*  If  uniting  can  be  done  during  a  honey 
flow,  there  is  less  danger  of  loss  of  bees  by  %hting,  or  if  done  in  cool 
weather,  when  the  bees  are  not  actively  rearis^  brood,  the  colony 
odors  are  diminished  and  the  danger  ia  reduced. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  unite  two  or  more  weak  swarms  to  make  one 
strong  one,  for  during  swarming  the  beea  have  lost  their  memory  of 
the  old  location,  are  full  of  honey,  and  are  easily  placed  wherever  the 
bee  keeper  wishes.  They  may  simply  be  thrown  together  in  front  of 
a  hive.  Swarms  may  also  be  giv^i  to  a  newly  establi^ed  colony 
with  little  difficulty. 

PBEVENTING  BOBBING  IN  THE  APIABY. 

When  there  is  no  honey  flow  bees  are  inclined  to  rob  other  colonies, 
and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this.  Feeding  often 
attracts  other  bees,  and,  if  there  are  indication^  of  robbing,  the  sirup 
or  honey  should  be  given  late  in  the  day.  As  soon  as  robbing  b^ins, 
manipulation  of  colonies  should  be. discontinued,  the  hives  closed,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  entrances,  contracted  as  far  ^as  the  weather  wUl. per- 
mit. If  brush  is  thrown  in  front  of  the  entrance,  robbers  are  less 
likely  to  attempt  entering.  At  all  times  honey  which  has  been 
removed  from  the  hives  should  ba  kept  where  no  bees  can  get  at  it, 
so  as  not  to  incite  robbing. 
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FBBDING. 

During  spring  manipulations^  in  preparing  bees  for  winter,  and  at 
othier  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  bees  for  stimulation  or  to 
provide  stores.  Honey  from  an  unJcnovm  source  should  never  he  used,  for 
fear  of  introducing  disease,  and  sirup  made  of  granulated  sugar  is 
cheapest  and  best  for  this  purpose.  The  cheaper  grades  of  sugar  or 
molasses  should  never  be  used  for  winter  stores.  The  proportion  of 
sugar  to  water  depends  on  the  season  and  the  purpose  of  the  feeding. 
For  stimulation  a  proportion  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  sugar  by 
volume  is  enough,  and  for  fall  feeding,  especially  if  rather  late,  a  solu- 
tion containing  as  much  sugar  as  it  will  hold  when  cold  is  best.  There 
seems  to  be  little  advantage  in  boiling  the  sirup.  Tartaric  acid  in 
small  quantity  may  be  added  for  the  piupose  of  changing  part  of  the 
cane  sugar  to  invert  sugar,  thus  retarding  granulation.  The  medi- 
cation of  sirup  as  a  preventive  or  ciure  of  brood  disease  is  often  prac- 
ticed, but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  such  a  procediure  is  of  any  value. 
If  honey  is  fed,  it  should  be  diluted  somewhat,  the  amount  of  dilution 
depending  on  the  season.  If  robbing  is  likely  to  occur,  feeding  should 
be  done  in  the  evening. 

Numerous  feeders  are  on  the  market,  adapted  for  different  purposes 
and  methods  of  manipulation  (figs.  17,  18,  19).  A  simple  feeder  can 
be  made  of  a  tin  pan  filled  with  excelsior  or  shavings  (fig.  20).  This 
is  filled  with  sirup  and  placed  on  top  of  the  frames  in  a  super  or  hive 
body.  It  is  advisable  to  lean  pieces  of  wood  on  the  pan  as  runways 
for  the  bees,  and  to  attract  them  first  to  the  sirup,  either  by  mixing 
in  a  little  honey  or  by  spilling  a  little  sirup  over  the  frames  and  sticks. 

It  may  be  stated  positively  that  it  does  not  pay  financially,  or  in 
any  other  way,  to  feed  sugar  sirup  to  be  stored  in  sections  and  sold  as 
comb  honey.  Of  course,  such  things  have  been  tried,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  during  the  storing  makes  the  cost  greater  than  the 
value  of  pure  floral  honey. 

SPBUfG    MAHAGEMSirT. 

The  condition  of  a  colony  of  bees  in  the  early  spring  depends 
largely  upon  the  care  given  the  bees  the  preceding  autumn  and  in 
the  method  of  wintering.  If  the  colony  has  wintered  well  and  has 
a  good  prolific  queen,  preferably  young,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
become  strong  in  time  to  store  a  good  surplus  when  the  honey  flow 
comes. 

The  bees  which  come  through  the  winter,  reared  the  previous 
autunm,  are  old  and  incapable  of  much  work.  As  the  season  opens 
they  go  out  to  collect  the  early  n^tar  and  pollen,  and  also  care  for 
the  brood.  The  amount  of  brood  is  at  first  small,  and  as  the  new 
workers  emerge  they  assist  in  the  brood  rearing  so  that  the  extent  of 
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the  brood  can  be  gradually  increased  until  it  reaches  its  maximum 
about  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  The  old  bees  die  off  rapidly. 
If  brood  rearing  does  not  continue  late  in  the  fall,  so  that  the 
colony  goes  into  winter  with  a  large  percentage  of  young  bees,  the 
old  bees  may  die  off  in  the  spring  faster  than  they  are  replaced  by 
emerging  brood.  This  is  known  as  '* spring  dwindling."  A  preven- 
tive remedy  for  this  may 


be  applied  by  feeding,  if 
necessary,  the  autumn  be- 
fore, or  keeping  up  brood 
rearing  as  late  as  possible 
by  some  other  means. 

If  spring  dwindling  be- 
gins, however,  it  can  be 
diminished  somewhat  by 
keeping  the  colony  warm 
and  by  stimulative  feed- 
ing, so  that  all  the  energy  of  the  old  bees  may  be  put  to  the  best 
advantage  in  rearing  brood  to  replace  those  dying  off.  The  size  of 
the  brood  chamber  can  also  be  reduced  to  conserve  heat. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  hive  is  examined  in  the  spring 
the  hive  body  and  combs  are  spotted  with  brownish  yellow  excrement. 
This  is  an  evidence  of  what  is  commonly  called  ''dysentery."     The 

cause  of  this  trouble  is 


Fio.  17.— Division-board  feeder  to  be  hung  In  hive  In  place  o£ 
frame. 


long  -  continued  confine- 
ment with  a  poor  quality 
of  honey  for  food.  Honey- 
dew  honey  and  some  of 
the  inferior  floral  honeys 
contain  a  relatively  large 
percentage  of  material 
which  bees  can  not  digest, 
and,  if  they  are  not  able 
to  fly  for  some  time,  the 
intestines  become  clogged 
with  faecal  matter  and  a 
diseased  condition  re- 
sults. Worker  bees  never 
normally  deposit  their  fae- 
ces in  the  hive.  The  obvious  preventive  for  this  is  to  provide  the 
colony  with  good  honey  or  sugar  sirup  the  previous  fall.  ''Dys- 
entery" frequently  entirely  destroys  colonies,  but  if  the  bees  can 
pull  through  until  warm  days  permit  a  cleansing  flight  they  recover 
promptly. 
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Fio.  18.~Feeder  set  In  collar  under  Uve  body. 
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FiQ.  19.— "Pepper-box"  feeder  for  use  on  top  of 
frames. 


Bees  should  not  be  handled  in  the  early  spring  any  more  than  neces- 
sary, for  to  open  a  hive  in  cool  weather  wastes  heat  and  may  even 
kill  the  brood  by  chilling.  The  hive  should  be  kept  as  warm  as 
possible  in  early  spring  as  an  aid  to  brood   rearing.     It   is   a  good 

practice  to  wrap  hives  in  black  tar 
paper  in  the  spring,  not  only  that 
it  may  aid  in  conserving  the  heat 
of  the  colony,  but  in  holding  the 
'  sun's  heat  rays  as  a  help  to  the 

warmth  of  the  hive.  'Ms  wrap- 
ping should  be  put  on  as  soon  as 
an  early  examination  has  shown  the 
colony  to  be  in  good  condition,  and 
there  need  be  no  hurry  in  taking  it 
oflF.  A  black  wrapping  during  the 
winter  is  not  desirable,  as  it  might 
induce  brood  rearing  too  early  and 
waste  the  strength  of  the  bees. 

As  a  further  stimulus  to  brood 
rearing,  stimulative  feeding  of  su- 
gar sirup  in  early  spring  may  be 
practiced.  This  produces  much  the  same  eflFect  as  a  light  honey  flow 
does  and  the  results  are  often  good.  Others  prefer  to  give  the  bees 
such  a  large  supply  of  stores  in  the  fall  that  when  spring  comes  they 
will  have  an  abundance  for  brood 
rearing,  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  disturb  them  in  cool 
weather.  Both  ideas  are  good, 
but  judicious  stimulative  feeding 
usually  more  than  pays  for  the  la- 
bor. Colonies  should  be  fed  late 
in  the  day,  so  that  the  bees  will 
not  fly  as  a  result  of  it,  and  so 
that  robbing  will  not  be  started. 
When  the  weather  is  warmer  and 
more  settled  the  brood  cluster 
may  be  artificially  enlarged  by 
spreading  the  frames  so  as  to 
insert  an  empty  comb  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  bees  will  attempt  to 
cover  all  the  brood  that  they 
already  had,  and  the  queen  will  at  once  begin  laying  in  the  newly 
inserted  comb,  thus  making  a  great  increase  in  the  brood.  This 
practice  is  desirable  when  carefully  done,  but  may  lead  to  serious 
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Fig.  20.~PaD  in  super  arranged  for  feeding. 
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results  if  too  mucn  new  brood  is  produced.  A  beginner  had  better 
leave  the  quantity  of  brood  to  the  bees. 

It  is  desirable  early  in  the  season,  before  any  preparations  are  made 
for  swarming,  to  go  through  the  apiary  and  clip  one  wing  of  each 
queen  (see  p.  30).  This  should  be  done  before  the  hive  becomes  too 
populous.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  clip  queens  as  they  are  introduced, 
but  some  colonies  may  rear  new  ones  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner,  and  a  spring  examination  will  insure  no  escaping  swarms. 
The  beginner  should  perhaps  be  warned  not  to  cUp  the  wings  of  a 
virgin  queen. 

Queens  sometimes  die  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  since 
there  is  no  brood  from  which  the  bees  can  replace  them,  the  queenless 
colonies  are  '^hopelessly  queenless.''  Such  colonies  are  usually  rest- 
less and  are  not  active  in  pollen  gathering.  If,  on  opening  a  colony, 
it  is  found  to  be  without  a  queen  and  reduced  in  numbers,  it  should 
be  imited  with  another  colony  by  smoking  both  vigorously  and  caging 
the  queen  in  the  queen-right  colony  for  a  day  or  two  to  prevent  her 
being  killed.  A  frame  or  two  of  brood  may  be  added  to  a  queenless 
colony,  not  only  to  increase  its  strength,  but  to  provide  young  brood 
from  which  they  can  rear  a  queen.  Bee  keepers  in  the  North  can 
frequently  buy  queens  from  southern  breeders  early  in  the  spring  and 
naturally  this  is  better  than  leaving  the  colony  without  a  queen  until 
the  bees  can  rear  one,  as  it  is  important  that  there  be  no  stoppage  in 
brood  rearing  at  this  season. 

SWAEM  MANAGEMENT  AND  IITGREASE. 

The  excessive  rearing  of  brood  at  the  wrong  season  or  increase 
in  the  number  of  colonies  greatly  reduces  the  surplus  honey  crop  by 
consiunption.  The  ideal  to  which  all  progressive  bee  keepers  work, 
when  operating  simply  for  honey,  is  to  stimulate  brood  rearing  to 
prepare  bees  for  gathering,  to  retard  breeding  when  it  is  less  desir- 
able, and  to  prevent  swarming.  Formerly  the  measure  of  success 
in  beekeeping  was  the  amount  of  increase  by  swarming,  but  this  is 
now  recognized  as  being  quite  the  contrary  of  success. 

The  stimulation  of  brood  rearing  in  the  spring,  however,  makes 
it  more  Ukely  that  swarming  will  occur;  so  that  the  operator  must 
counteract  the  tendency  to  swarm.  This  is  especially  true  in  comb- 
honey  production.  Very  few  succeed  in  entirely  preventing  swarm- 
ing, but  by  various  methods  the  situation  can  be  largely  controlled. 

When  a  swarm  issues,  it  usually  first  settles  on  a  limb  of  a  tree  or 
bush  near  the  apiary.  It  was  formerly  common  to  make  a  noise  by 
beating  pans  or  ringing  bells  in  the  beUef  that  this  causes  the  swarm 
to  settle.  There  is  no  foundation  for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
bee  keeper.    If  the  bees  aUght  on  a  small  limb  that  can  be  spared 
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it  may  simply  be  sawed  off  and  the  bees  carried  to  the  hive  and 
thrown  on  a  sheet  or  hive  cover  in  front  of  the  entrance.  If  the 
Umb  can  not  be  cut,  the  swarm  can  be  shaken  off  into  a  box  or  basket 
on  a  pole  and  hived.  If  the  bees  light  on  the  tnmk  of  a  tree  or  in 
some  inaccessible  place  they  can  first  be  attracted  away  by  a  comb, 
preferably  containing  unsealed  brood.  In  these  manipulations  it 
is  not  necessary  to  get  all  the  bees,  but  if  the  queen  is  not  with  those 
which  are  put  into  the  hive  the  bees  will  go  into  the  air  again  and  join 
the  cluster. 

If  a  queen  is  clipped  as  recommended  under  "Spring  management" 
(p;  29)  the  swarm  will  issue  just  the  same,  but  the  queen,  not  being 
able  to  fly,  will  simply  wander  about  on  the  groimd  in  front  of  the 
hive,  where  she  can  be  caught  and  caged.  The  parent  colony  can 
then  be  removed  to  a  new  stand  and  a  new  hive  put  in  its  place. 
The  bees  will  soon  return  and  the  queen  can  be  freed  among  th&ai 
as  they  enter.  The  field  bees  on  returning  will  enter  the  new  hive 
with  the  swarm,  thus  decreasing  still  more  the  parent  colony  and 
making  a  second  swarm  less  probable.  To  make  sure  of  this,  how- 
ever, all  queen  cells  except  one  good  one  can  be  removed  soon  after 
the  swarm  issues.  Another  method  of  preventing  second  swarms  is 
to  set  the  old  hive  beside  the  swarm  and  in  a  week  move  the  old  hive 
to  another  place.  The  field  bees  of  the  parent  colony  then  join  the 
swarm  and  the  parent  colony  is  so  much  reduced  that  a  second 
swarm  does  not  issue. 

To  hold  a  swarm  it  is  desirable  to  put  one  frame  containing  healthy 
unsealed  brood  in  the  new  hive.  The  other  fram^  may  contain  full 
sheets  or  starters  of  foundation.  Usually  comb-honey  supers  or  sur- 
plus bodies  for  extracting  frames  will  have  been  put  on  before  swarming 
occurs.  These  are  given  to  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand  and  separated 
from  the  brood  chamber  by  queen-excluding  perforated  zinc.  In  three 
or  four  days  the  perforated  zinc  may  be  removed  if  desired. 

When  cUpping  the  queen's  wing  is  not  practiced,  swarms  may  be 
prevented  from  leaving  by  the  use  of  queen  traps  of  perforated  zinc 
(fig.  6).  These  allow  the  workers  to  pass  out,  but  not  drones  or 
queens,  which,  on  leaving  the  entrance,  pass  up  to  an  upper  com- 
partment from  which  they  can  not  return.  These  are  also  used  for 
keeping  undesirable  drones  from  escaping,  and  the  drones  die  of 
starvation.  When  a  swarm  issues  from  a  hive  provided  with  a  queen 
trap  the  queen  goes  to  the  upper  compartment  and  remains  there 
imtil  released  by  the  bee  keeper.  The  workers  soon  return  to  the 
hive.  When  the  operator  discovers  the  queen  outside,  the  colony 
may  be  artificially  swarmed  to  prevent  another  attempt  at  natural 
swarming.  A  queen  trap  should  not  be  kept  on  the  hive  all  the  time 
for  fear  the  old  queen  may  be  superseded  and  the  young  queen  pre- 
vented from  flying  out  to  mate. 
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ABTIFICIAL   SWABMING. 

If  increase  is  desired,  it  is  better  to  practice  some  method  of  arti- 
ficial swarming  and  to  forestall  natural  swarming  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  await  the  whims  of  the  colonies.  The  situation  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  bee  keeper  as  much  as  possible.  The 
bees,  combs,  and  brood  may  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
and  a  queen  provided  for  the  queenless  portion;  or  small  colonies, 
called  nuclei,  may  be  made  from  the  parent  colony,  so  reducing  its 
strength  that  swarming  is  not  attempted.  These  plans  are  not  as 
satisfactory  as  shaken  swarms,  since  divided  colonies  lack  the  vigor 
of  swarms. 

A  good  method  of  artificially  swarming  a  colony  is  to  shake  most  of 
the  bees  from  the  combs  into  another  hive  on  the  old  stand  with 
starters  (narrow  strips)  of  foundation.  The  hive  containing  the 
brood  with  some  bees  still  adhering  is  then  moved  to  a  new  location. 
If  receptacles  for  surplus  honey  have  been  put  on  previously,  as  they 
generally  should  be,  they  should  now  be  put  over  the  artificial  swarm 
separated  from  the  brood  compartment  by  perforated  zinc. 

This  method  of  artificially  swarming  (usually  called  by  bee  keepers 
*' shook"  swarming)  should  not  be  practiced  too  early,  since  natural 
swarming  may  take  place  later.  The  colony  should  first  have  begun 
its  preparations  for  swarming.  The  method  is  particularly  useful  in 
comb-honey  production.  The  bees  may  be  prevented  from  leaving 
the  hive  by  the  use  of  a  drone  trap  (fig.  6)  or  by  putting  in  one  frame 
containing  unsealed  brood.  Some  bee  keepers  prefer  using  full 
sheets  of  foundation  or  even  drawn  combs  for  the  artificial  swarm, 
but  narrow  strips  of  foundation  have  some  advantages.  By  using 
narrow  strips  the  queen  has  no  cells  in  which  to  lay  eggs  for  a  time, 
thus  reducing  brood  rearing,  but,  since  by  the  time  artificial  swarm- 
ing is  practiced  the  profitable  brood  rearing  is  usually  over,  this  is  no 
loss  but  rather  a  gain.  There  are  also  in  the  brood  compartment  no 
cells  in  which  the  gathering  workers  can  deposit  fresh  honey,  and 
they  consequently  put  it  in  the  supers.  Gradually  the  combs  below 
are  built  out  and  brood  rearing  is  increased.  Later  the  colony  is 
allowed  to  put  honey  in  the  brood  combs  for  its  winter  supply.  If 
no  increase  is  desired,  the  bees  which  emerge  from  the  removed  brood 
combs  may  later  be  united  with  the  artificial  swarm  and  by  that  time 
there  will  usually  be  little  danger  of  natural  swarming. 

Artificial  swarming  can  readily  be  combined  with  the  shaking 
treatment  for  bee  diseases,  thus  accomplishing  two  objects  with  one 
manipulation.  If  disease  is  present  in  the  parent  colony,  only  strips 
of  foundation  should  be  used  and  the  colony  should  be  confined  to 
the  hive  with  a  queen  and  drone  trap  and  not  with  a  frame  of  brood. 
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Unless  increase  is  particularly  desired,  both  natural  and  artificial 
swarming  should  be  done  away  with  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the 
energy  of  the  bees  shall  go  into  the  gathering  of  honey.  Since 
crowded  and  overheated  hives  are  particularly  conducive  to  swarm- 
ing, this  tendency  may  be  largely  overcome  by  giving  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation and  additional  room  in  the  hive.  Shade  is  also  a  good  pre- 
ventive of  swarming.  &xtra  space  in  the  hive  may  be  furnished  by 
adding  more  hive  bodies  and  frames  or  by  frequent  extracting,  so 
that  there  may  be  plenty  of  room  for  brood  rearing  and  storage  at 
all  times.  These  manipidations  are,  of  course,  particularly  applicable 
to  extracted-honey  production. 

To  curb  the  swarming  impulse  frequent  examinations  of  the  colo- 
nies (About  every  week  or  10  days  during  the  swarming  season) 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  queen  cells  is  a  help,  but  this  requires 
considerable  work,  and  since  some  cells  may  be  overlooked,  and  par- 
ticularly since  it  frequently  fails  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  it  is 
not  usually  practiced.  Requeening  with  yoimg  queens  early  in  the 
season,  when  possible,  generally  prevents  swarming. 

Swarming  is  largely  due  to  crowded  brood  chambers,  and  since 
eggs  laid  inunediately  before  and  during  the  honey  flow  do  not  pro- 
duce gatherers,  several  methods  have  been  tried  of  reducing  the 
brpod.  The  queen  may  either  be  entirely  removed  or  be  caged  in  the 
hive  to  prevent  her  from  laying.  In  either  event  the  bees  will 
usually  build  queen  cells  to  replace  her,  and  these  must  be  kept  cut 
out.  These  plans  would  answer  the  purpose  very  well  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  queenless  colonies  often  do  not  work  vigorously. 
Under  most  circumstances  these  methods  can  not  be  recommended. 
A  better  method  is  to  remove  brood  about  swarming  time  and  thus 
reduce  the  amount.  There  are  generally  colonies  in  the  apiary  to 
which  frames  of  brood  can  be  given  to  advantage. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  various  nonswarming  devices  have 
been  invented,  and  later  a  nonswarming  hive  so  constructed  that 
there  is  no  opportimity  for  the  bees  to  form  a  dense  cluster.  The 
breeding  of  bees  by  selecting  colonies  with  less  tendency  to  swarm 
has  been  suggested. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  methods  are  the  giving  of  plenty  of  room, 
shade,  and  ventilation  to  colonies  run  for  extracted  honey;  and  ven- 
tilation, shade,  and  artificial  swarming  of  colonies  run  for  comb 
honey.  Frequent,  requeening  (about  once  in  two  years)  is  desirable 
for  other  reasons,  and  requeening  before  swarming  time  helps  in  the 
solution  of  that  difficulty. 
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An  essential  in  honey  production  is  to  have  the  hive  overflowing 
with  bees  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey  flow,  so  that  the  field  force 
will  be  large  enough  to  gather  more  honey  than  the  bees  need  for 
their  own  use.  To  accomplish  this,  the  bee  keeper  must  see  to  it  that 
brood  rearing  is  heavy  some  time  before  the  harvest,  and  he  must 
know  accurately  when  the  honey  flows  come,  so  that  he  may  time 
his  manipulations  properly.  Brood  rearing  during  the  honey  flow 
usually  produces  bees  which  consume  stores,  while  brood  reared 
before  the  flow  furnishes  the  surplus  gatherers.  The  best  methods 
of  procedure  may  be  illustrated  by  giving  as  an  example  the  condi- 
tions in  the  white-clover  region. 

In  the  spring  the  bees  gather  pollen  and  nectar  from  various 
early  flowers,  and  often  a  considerable  quantity  from  fruit  bloom 
and  dandeUons.  During  this  time  brood  rearing  is  stimulated  by 
the  new  honey,  but  afterwards  there  is  usually  a  period  of  drought 
when  brood  rearing  is  normally  diminishejd  or  not  still  more  increased 
as  it  should  be.  This  condition  continues  until  the  white-clover 
flow  comes  on,  usually  with  a  rush,  when  brood  rearing  is  again 
augmented.  If  such  a  condition  exists,  the  bee  keeper  should 
keep  brood  rearing  at  a  maximum  by  stimulative  feeding  during 
the  drought.  When  white  clover  comes  in  bloom  he  may  even  find 
it  desirable  to  prevent  brood  rearing  t©  turn  the  attention  of  his 
bees  to  gatheiing. 

A  worker  bee  emerges  from  its  cell  21  days  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and 
it  usuaUy  begins  field  work  in  from  14  to  17  days  later.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  an  egg  must  be  laid  five  weeks  before  the  honey  flow 
to  produce  a  gatherer.  Since  the  flow  continues  for  some  time  and 
since  bees  often  go  to  the  field  earlier  than  14  days,  egg  laying  should 
be  pushed  up  to  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  opening  of  the  honey 
flow.  In  addition  to  stimulative  feeding,  the  care  of  the  colony 
described  under  the  heading  of  "Spring  management"  (p.  26)  will 
increase  brood  production. 

THE  FBODXTGTION  OF  HONET. 

The  obtaining  of  honey  from  bees  is  generally  the  primary  object 
of  their  culture.  Bees  gather  nectar  to  make  into  honey  for  their 
own  use  as  food,  but  generally  store  more  than  they  need,  and  this 
surplus  the  bee  keeper  takes  away.  By  managing  colonies  early  in 
the  spring  as  previously  described  the  surplus  may  be  considerably 
increased.  The  secret  of  maximum  crops  is  to  '*Keep  all  colonies 
strong." 

Honey  is  gathered  in  the  form  of  nectar  secreted  by  various  flowers, 
is  transformed  by  the  bees,  and  stored  in  the  comb.     Bees  also  often 
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gather  a  sweet  liquid  called  "honeydew,"  produced  by  various  scale 
insects  and  plant-lice,  but  the  honeydew  honey  made  from  it  is 
quite  unlike  floral  honey  in  flavor  and  composition  and  should  not  be 
sold  for  honey.  It  is  usually  unpalatable  and  should  never  be  used 
as  winter  food  for  bees,  since  it  usually  causes  dysentery  (p.  40). 
When  nectar  or  honeydew  has  been  thickened  by  evaporation  and 
otherwise  changed,  the  honey  is  sealed  in  the  cells  with  cappings  of 
beeswax. 

It  is  not  profitable  to  cultivate  any  plant  solely  for  the  nectar 
which  it  will  produce,  but  various  plants^  such  as  clovers,  alfalfa, 
and  buckwheat,  are  valuable  for  other  purposes  and  are  at  the  same 
time  excellent  honey  plants;  their  cultivation  is  therefore  a  benefit 
to  the  bee  keeper.  It  is  often  profitable  to  sow  some  plant  on  waste 
land;  sweet  clovers  are  often  used  in  this  way.  The  majority  of 
honey-producing  plants  are  wild,  and  the  bee  keeper  must  largely 
accept  the  locality  as  he  finds  it  and  manage  his  apiary  so  as  to  get  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  the  available  nectar.  Since  bees  often  fly 
as  far  as  2  or  3  miles  to  obtain  nectar,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bee 
keeper  can  rarely  influence  the  nectar  supply  appreciably.     Before 

deciding  what  kind  of  honey 
to  produce  the  bee  keeper 


c 


V IImL^  should  have  a  clear  knowl- 

edge of  the  honey  resources 
of  his  locality  and  of   the 
^  demands  of  the  market  in 

FiQ.  21.— Knives  for  uncapping  honey.  i  •  i     i  .n       n    i  • 

which  he  will  sell  his  crop. 
If  the  bulk  of  the  honey  is  dark,  or  if  the  main  honey  flows  are  slow 
and  protracted,  it  will  not*  pay  to  produce  comb  honey,  since  the 
production  of  fancy  comb  honey  depends  on  a  rapid  flow.  The  best 
localities  for  comb-honey  production  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  white  clover  is  a 
rapid  and  abundant  yielder.  Other  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
similar  conditions  of  rapidity  of  flow  exist  are  also  good.  Unless 
these  favorable  conditions  are  present  it  is  better  to  produce  extracted 
honey.  

EXTBACTED  HONEY.^ 

Extracted  honey  is  honey  which  has  been  removed  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force  from  the  combs  in  which  the  bees  stored  it.  While  it 
is  possible  to  adulterate  extracted  honey  by  the  addition  of  cheap 
sirups,  this  is  rarely  done,  perhaps  largely  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  detection.  It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  bee  keepers  as  a 
class  that  they  have  always  opposed  adulteration  of  honey. 

1  For  further  discussion  of  the  production  and  care  of  extract«d  honey,  see  Bulletin  75,  Part  I,  Bureau 
of  Entomology. 
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In  providing  combs  for  the  storage  of  honey  to  be  extracted  the 
usual  practice  is  to  add  to  the  top  of  the  brood  chamber  one  or  more 
hive  bodies  just  Uke  the  one  in  which  brood  is  reared^  and  fill  these 
with  frames.  If  preferred,  shallower  frames  with  bodies  of  proper 
size  may  be  used,  but  most  honey  extractors  are  made  for  full-size 
frames.  The  surplus  bodies  should  be  put  on  in  plenty  of  time  to 
prevent  the  crowding  of  the  brood  chamber,  and  also  to  act  as  a 
preventive  of  swarming. 

Honey  for  extracting  should  not  be  removed  until  it  is  well  ripened 
and  a  large  percentage  of  it  capped.     It  is  best,  however,  to  remove 
the  crop  from  each  honey  flow  before  another  heavy  producing  plant 
comes  into  bloom,  so  that  the  different  grades  of  honey  may  be  kept 
separate.     It  Ls  better  to  extract  while  honey  is  still  coming  in,  so 
that  the  bees  will  not  be  apt  to  rob. 
The  extracting  should  be  done  in  a 
building,  preferably  one  provided  with 
wire  cloth  at  the  windows  (p.  9). 

The  frames  containing  honey  to  be 
extracted  are  removed  from  the  hive, 
the  cappings  cut  off  with  a  sharp, 
warm  knife  (fig.  21)  made  specially 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  frames  are 
then  put  into  the  baskets  of  the  honey 
extractor  (fig.  22) .  By  revolving  these 
rapidly  the  honey  is  thrown  out  of 
one  side.  The  basket  is  then  reversed 
and  the  honey  from  the  other  side  is 
removed.  The  combs  can  then  be 
returned  to  the  bees  to  be  refilled,  or 
if  the  honey  flow  is  over,  they  can  be 
returned  to  the  bees  to  be  cleaned  and 

^,  1         1     X         1         xM  11  FiQ.  22.— Honey  extractor. 

then  removed  and  stored  until  needed 

again.     This  method  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  mashing  the  comb  and 

straining  out  the  honey,  as  was  formerly  done. 

In  large  apiaries  special  boxes  to  receive  cappings,  capping  melters 
to  render  the  cappings  directly  into  wax,  and  power-driven  extractors 
are  often  used.     These  will  be  found  listed  in  supply  catalogues. 

The  extracted  honey  is  then  strained  and  run  into  vessels.  It  is 
advisable  not  to  put  it  in  bottles  at  once,  but  to  let  it  settle  in  open 
vessels  for  a  time,  so  that  it  can  be  skimmed.  Most  honeys  will 
granulate  and  become  quite  hard  if  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature, 
and  to  liquefy  granulated  extracted  honey  it  should  be  heated  in  a 
water  bath.  Never  heat  honey  directly  over  a  stove  or  flame,  as  the 
flavor  is  thereby  injured.     The  honey  should  never  be  heated  higher 
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than  160*^  F.  unless  it  is  necessary  to  sterilize  it  because  of  contami- 
nation by  disease. 

Extracted  honey  is  put  up  in  bottles  or  small  tin  cans  for  the  retail 
trade,  and  in  5-gallon  square  tin  cans  or  barrels  for  the  wholesale 
market.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  if  barrels  are  used,  as  honey 
will  absorb  moisture  from  the  wood,  if  any  is  present,  and  cause 
leakage.  The  tin  package  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases.  In 
bottling  honey  for  retail  trade,  it  will  well  repay  the  bee  keeper  or 
bottler  to  go  to  considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  make  an  attractive 
package,  as  the  increased  price  received  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  increased  labor  and  expense.  Honey  should  be  heated  to 
160°  F.  and  kept  there  for  a  time  before  bottling,  and  the  bottle 
should  be  filled  as  full  as  possible  and  sealed  hermetically. 

Orannlated  honey. — Some  honeys,  such  as  alfalfa,  granulate  quickly 
after  being  extracted.  Such  honeys  are  sometimes  allowed  to  gran- 
ulate in  large  cans  and  the  semisolid  mass  is  then  cut  into  1 -pound 
bricks  Uke  a  butter  print  and  wrapped  in  parafl^  paper.  It  may  be 
put  into  paraflSned  receptacles  before  granulation,  if  desired.  There 
is  always  a  ready  market  for  granulated  honey,  since  many  people 
prefer  it  to  the  liquid  honey. 

COMB  HONEY. 

Comb  honey  is  honey  as  stored  in  the  comb  by  the  bees,  the  size  and 
shape  being  determined  by  the  small  wooden  sections  provided  by  the 
bee  keeper.  Instead  of  having  comb  in  large  frames  in  which  to  store 
surplus  honey,  the  bees  are  compelled  to  build  comb  in  the  sections 
and  to  store  honey  there  (fig.  2).  A  full  section  weighs  about  1  pound ; 
larger  ones  are  rarely  used.  By  the  use  of  modem  sections  and  foun- 
dation the  comb  honey  now  produced  is  a  truly  beautiful,  very  uni- 
form product,  so  uniform  in  fact  that  it  is  often  charged  that  it  must 
be  artificially  manufactured.  The  purchaser  of  a  section  of  comb 
honey  may  be  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  he  is  obtaining  a 
product  of  the  bees,  for  never  has  anyone  been  able  to  imitate  the  bees' 
work  successfully.  To  show  their  confidence  in  the  purity  of  comb 
honey,  the  National  Bee  Keepers'  Association  offers  $1,000  for  a 
single  pound  of  artificial  comb  filled  with  an  artificially  prepared  sirup, 
which  is  at  all  difficult  of  detection. 

There  are  several  different  styles  of  sections  now  in  use,  the  usual 
sizes  being  4 J  inches  square  and  4  by  5  inches.  There  are  also 
two  methods  of  spacing,  so  that  there  will  be  room  for  the  passage  of 
bees  from  the  brood  chamber  into  the  sections  and  from  one  super  of 
sections  to  another.  This  is  done  either  by  cutting  "bee  ways" 
in  the  sections  and  using  plain  flat  separators  or  by  using  ''no  bee- 
way''  or  plain  sections  and  using  ''fences" — separators  with  cleats 
fastened  on  each  side,   to  provide  the  bee  space.     To  describe  all 
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the  different  "supers''  or  bodies  for  holding  sections  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  bulletin  of  this  size,  and  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
catalogues  of  dealers  in  beekeeping  supplies.  Instead  of  using  regu- 
lar comb-honey  supers,  some  bee  keepers  use  wide  frames  to  hold  two 
tiers  of  sections.  It  is  better,  however,  to  have  the  supers  smaller,  so 
that  the  bees  may  be  crowded  more  to  produce  full  sections.  To 
overcome  this  diflBculty,  shallow  wide  frames  holding  one  tier  of  sec- 
tions may  be  used.  The  majority  of  bee  keepers  find  it  advisable  to 
use  special  comb-honey  supers. 

In  producing  comb  honey  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  know  the 
plants  which  produce  surplus  honey,  and  just  when  they  come  in 
bloom,  than  it  is  in  extracted  honey  production.  The  colony  should 
be  so  manipulated  that  the  maximum  field  force  is  ready  for  the 
beginning  of  the  flow.  This  requires  care  in  spring  management, 
and,  above  all,  the  prevention  of  swarming.  Supers  should  be  put 
on  just  before  the  heavy  flow  begins.  A  good  indication  of  the  need 
of  supers  is  the  whitening  of  the  brood  combs  at  the  top.  If  the  bees 
are  in  two  hive-bodies  they  should  generally  be  reduced  to  one,  and 
the  frames  should  be  filled  with  brood  and  honey  so  that  as  the  new 
crop  comes  in  the  bees  will  carry  it  immediately  to  the  sections  above. 
If  large  hives  are  us^  for  the  brood  chamber  it  is  often  advisable 
to  remove  some  of  the  frames  and  use  a  division  board  to  crowd  the 
bees  above.  To  prevent  the  queen  from  .going  into  the  sections  to 
lay,  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  (fig.  23)  may  be  put  between  the  brood 
chamber  and  the  super  (fig.  2). 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  bees  to  begin  work  in  the  small  sections, 
but  this  should  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  loss 
of  honey.  If  there  are  at  hand  some  sections  which  have  been  partly 
drawn  the  previous  year,  these  may  be  put  in  the  super  with  the 
new  sections  as  "bait.''  Another  good  plan  is  to  put  a  shallow 
extracting  frame  on  either  side  of  the  sections.  If  a  few  colonies 
in  the  apiary  that  are  strong  enough  to  go  above  refuse  to  do  so,  lift 
supers  from  some  colonies  that  have  started  to  work  above  and  give 
them  to  the  slow  colonies.  The  super  should  generally  be  shaded 
somewhat  to  keep  it  from  getting  too  hot.  Artificial  swarming  will 
quickly  force  bees  into  the  supers. 

To  produce  the  finest  quality  of  comb  honey  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion should  be  used  in  the  sections.  Some  bee  keepers  use  nearly  a 
full  sheet  hung  from  the  top  of  the  section  and  a  narrow  bottom 
starter.     The  use  of  foundation  of  worker-cell  size  is  much  preferred. 

When  one  super  becomes  half  full  or  more  and  there  are  indications 
that  there  will  be  honey  enough  to  fill  others,  the  first  one  should  be 
raised  and  an  empty  one  put  on  the  hive  under  it.  This  tiering  up 
can  be  continued  as  long  as  necessary,  but  it  is  advisable  to  remove 
filled  sections  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  nicely  capped,  for 
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they  soon  become  discolored  and  less  attractive.  Honey  removed 
immediately  after  capping  finds  a  better  market^  but  if  left  on  the 
hive  even  until  the  end  of  the  summer  the  quality  of  the  honey  is 
improved.  A  careful  watch  must  be  kept  on  the  honey  jQow,  so  as  to 
give  the  bees  only  enough  sections  to  store  the  crop.  If  this  is  not 
done  a  lot  of  unfinished  sections  will  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  flow. 

Honeys  from  different  sources 
should  not  be  mixed  in  the  sections, 
as  it  usually  gives  the  comb  a  bad 
appearance 

To  remove  bees  from  sections, 
the  super  may  be  put  over  a  bee 
escape  so  that  the  bees  can  pass 
down  but  can  not  return,  or  the 
supers  may  be  removed  and  cov- 
ered with  a  wire  -  cloth  -  cone  bee 
escape. 

After  sections  are  removed  the 
wood  should  be  scraped  free  of 
propolis  (bee  glue)  and  then  packed 
in  shipping  cases  (fig.  24)  for  the 
market.      Shipping  cases  to   hold 

Fio.  23.-PerforBtedElnc queen exdute.  j2,  24,  or  48  SectioUS,  in  which   the 

various  styles  of  sections  fit  exactly,  are  manufactiu^  by  dealers 
in  suppUes.  In  shipping  these  cases,  several  of  them  should  be  put 
in  a  box  or  crat«  packed  in  straw  and  paper  and  handles  provided  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  breakage.  When  loaded  in  a  freight  car  the 
combs  should  be  parallel 
with  the  length  of  the 
car. 

In  preparing  comb 
honey  for  market  it 
sliould  be  carefully 
graded  so  that  the  sec- 
tions in  each  shipping 
case  are  as  uniform  as 
possible.  Nothing  will 
more  likely  cause  whole- 
sale purchasers  to  cut  the 

Ai         X    /!    J  xi-    ^     4.  Fio.  24.— Shipping  caaes  for  comb  honey. 

price  than  to  find  the  first  ^^^ 

row  of  sections  in  a  case  fancy  and  those  behind  of  inferior  grade. 
Grading  rules  have  been  adopted  by  various  bee  keepers'  associa- 
tions or  drawn  up  by  honey  dealers.  The  following  sets  of  rules  are 
in  general  use: 
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Eastern  Grading  Rules  for  Comb  Honey. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled;  combs  straight;  firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides; 
the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel,  stain,  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occa- 
sional one;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs 
straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled; 
the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs 
comparatively  even;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — ^Three-foiulhs  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — ^Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to  color,  using  the  terms 
white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  White,"  "No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 

THE   PEODUCTIOlf  OF  WAX. 

New  Comb-Honey  Grading  Rules  Adopted  by  the  Colorado  State  Bee 
Keepers'  Association. 

No.  1  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly  capped,  except  the  outside  row, 
next  to  the  wood;  honey  white  or  slightly  amber,  comb  and  cappings  white,  and  not 
projecting  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  cases  of  separatored  honey  to 
average  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections ;  no  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than 
13J  ounces.  Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than  22  pounds  net 
per  case  of  24  sections.  Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  leas  than  23 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  1  Light  Amber. — Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly  capped,  except  the  out- 
side row  next  to  the  wood ;  honey  white  or  light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white 
to  off  color,  but  not  dark;  comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned.  Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections; 
no  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  ISJ  ounces.  Cases  of  half-separatored  honey 
to  average  not  less  than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections.  Cases  of  unseparatored 
honey  to  average  not  less  than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  2. — This  includes  all  white  honey,  and  amber  honey  not  included  in  the  above 
grades;  sections  to  be  fairly  well  filled  and  capped,  no  more  than  25  uncapped  cells, 
exclusive  of  outside  row,  permitted  in  this  grade;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces.  Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average 
not  less  than  19  pounds  net.  Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than 
20  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections.  Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not 
less  than  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Beeswax,  which  is  secreted  by  the  bees  and  used  by  them  for 
building  their  combs,  is  an  important  commercial  product.  There 
are  times  in  almost  every  apiary  when  there  are  combs  to  be  melted 
up,  and  it  pays  to  take  care  of  even  scraps  of  comb  and  the  cappings 
taken  off  in  extracting.  A  common  method  ot  taking  out  the  wax 
is  to  melt  the  combs  in  a  solar  wax  extractor.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  feasible  method  where  little  wax  is  produced,  but  considerable 
wax  still  remains  in  old  brood  combs  after  such  heating.  Various 
wax  presses  are  on  the  market,  or  one  can  be  made  at  home.  If  much 
wax  is  produced,  the  bee  keeper  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
methods  of  wax  extraction,  as  there  is  usually  much  wax  wasted  even 
after  pressing. 
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PBEPABATIOlfS  FOB  WnrTEBDrO. 

After  the  main  honey  flow  is  over  the  management  must  depend 
on  what  may  be  expected  later  in  the  season  from  minor  honey  flows. 
If  no  crop  is  to  be  expected,  the  colony  may  well  be  kept  only  mod- 
erately strong,  so  that  there  will  not  be  so  many  consumers  in  the 
hive. 

In  localities  where  winters  are  severe  and  breeding  is  suspended 
for  several  months  great  care  should  be  taken  that  brood  rearing 
is  rather  active  during  the  late  summer,  so  that  the  colony  may  go 
into  winter  with  plenty  of  young  bees.  In  case  any  queens  show 
lack  of  vitaUty  they  should  be  replaced  .early,  so  that  the  bees  will 
not  become  queenless  during  the  wiater. 

The  important  considerations  in  wintering  are  plenty  of  yoi'ng 
bec'^,  a  good  queen,  plenty  of  stores  of  good  quality,  sound  hives, 
and  proper  protection  from  cold  and  dampness. 

If,  as  cold  weather  approaches,  the  bees  do  not  have  stores  enough, 
they  must  be  fed.  Every  colony  should  have  from  25  to  40  pounds, 
depending  on  the  length  of  wiater  and  the  methods  of  wintering. 
It  is  better  to  have  too  much  honey  than  not  enough,  for  what  is  left 
is  good  next  season.  If  feeding  is  practiced,  honey  may  be  used,  but 
sirup  made  of  granulated  sugar  is  just  as  good  and  is  peifecUy  safe. 
If  honey  is  purchased  for  feeding,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
comes  from  a  healthy  apiary,  otherwise  the  apiary  may  be  ruined 
by  disease.  Never  feed  honey  bought  on  the  open  market.  The  be^ 
should  be  provided  with  stores  early  enough  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  feed  or  to  open  the  colonies  after  cold  weather  comes 
on.  Honeydew  honey  should  not  be  left  in  the  liives,  as  it  produces 
'* dysentery.*'  Some  honeys  are  also  not  ideal  for  Mnnter  stoi-es. 
Those  which  show  a  high  percentage  of  gums  (most  tree  honeys)  are 
not  so  desirable,  but  will  usually  cause  no  trouble. 

In  wintering  out  of  doors  the  amount  of  protection  depends  on 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  the  South  no  packing  is  necessary, 
and  even  in  very  cold  climates  good  colonies  with  plenty  of  stores 
can  often  pass  the  winter  with  Uttl^  protection,  but  packing  and 
protection  make  it  necessary  for  the  bees  to  generate  less  heat,  and  con- 
sequently they  consume  less  stores  and  their  vitality  is  not  reduced. 
Dampness  is  probably  harder  for  bees  to  withstand  than  cold,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  bees  give  off  considerable  moisture,  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  that  as  it  condenses  it  does  not  get  on  the 
cluster.  An  opening  at  the  top  would  allow  the  moisture  to  pass 
out,  but  it  would  also  waste  heat,  so  it  is  better  to  put  a  mat  of 
burlap  or  other  absorbent  material  on  top  of  the  frames.  The  hive 
may  also-be  packed  in  chaff,  leaves,  or  other  similar  dry  material  to 
diminish  the  loss  of  heat.     Some  hives  are  made  with  double  walls, 
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the  space  being  filled  with  chaff;  these  are  good  for  outdoor  winter- 
ing. The  hive  entrance  should  be  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the 
liive,  so  that  any  condensed  moisture  may  run  out.  The  hives 
should  be  sound  and  the  covers  tight  and  waterproof. 

Entrances  should  be  contracted  in  cold  weather  not  only  to  keep 
out  cold  wind,  but  to  prevent  mice  from  entering.  There  should 
always  be  enough  room,  howevy,  for  bees  to  pass  in  and  out  if 
warmer  weather  permits  a  flight. 

In  the  hands  of  experienced  bee  keepers  cellar  wintering  is  very 
successful,  but  this  method  requires  careful  study.  The  cellar  must 
be  dry  and  so  protected  that  the  temperature  never  varies  more  than 
from  40  to  45°  F.;  43°  F.  seems  to  be  the  optimum  temperature. 
The  ventilation  must  be  good  or  the  bees  become  fretful.  Light 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  cellar,  and  consequently  some  means 
of  indirect  ventilation  is  necessary. 

Cellar  wintering  requires  the  consumption  of  less  honey  to  main- 
tain the  proper  temperature  in  the  cluster  and  is  therefore  econom- 
ical. Bees  so  wintered  do  not  have  an  opportunity  for  a  cleansing 
flight,  often  for  several  months,  but  the  low  consumption  makes 
tliis  less  necessary.  Some  bee  keepers  advocate  carrying  the  colonies 
out  a  few  times  on  warm  days,  but  it  is  not  fully  established  whether 
this  is  entirely  beneficial  and  it  is  usually  not  practiced. 

The  time  for  putting  colonies  in  the  cellar  is  a  point  of  dispute, 
and  practice  in  this  regard  varies  considerably.  They  should  cer- 
tainly be  put  in  before  the  weather  becomes  severe  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  ceased  brood  rearing.  The  time  chosen  may  be  at  night 
when  they  are  all  in  the  hive,  or  on  some  chilly  day. 

The  hives  may  be  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  lower  tier 
raised  a  httle  from  the  floor.  The  entrances  should  not  be  con- 
tracted unless  the  colony  is  comparatively  weak.  It  is  usually  not 
considered  good  pohcy  to  close  the  entrances  with  ordinary  wire 
cloth,  as  the  dead  bees  which  accumulate  more  or  less  on  the  bottom 
boards  may  cut  off  ventilation,  and  the  entrance  should  be  free  so 
that  these  may  be  cleaned  out. 

It  is,  however,  good  policy  to  cover  the  entrance  with  wire  cloth 
having  three  meshes  to  the  inch  to  keep  out  mice. 

The  time  of  removing  bees  from  the  cellar  is  less  easily  deter- 
piined  than  that  of  putting  them  in.  The  colonies  may  be  removed 
e^rly  and  wrapped  in  black  tar  paper  or  left  until  the  weather  is 
settled.  If  the  weather  is  very  warm  and  the  bees  become  fretful, 
the  cellar  must  either  be  cooled  or  the  bees  removed.  Some  bee 
keepers  prefer  to  remove  bees  at  night,  so  that  they  can  recover 
from  the  excitement  and  fly  from  the  hive  normally  in  the  morning. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to  prevent  the  bees  from  getting  into 
the  wrong  hives  after  their  first  flights.     They  often  *' drift''  badly 
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with  the  wind,  and  sometimes  an  outside  row  will  become  abnor- 
mally strong,  leaving  other  colonies  weak. 

The  night  before  the  bees  are  removed  from  the  cellar  it  is  good 
practice  to  leave  the  cellar  doors  and  windows  wide  open. 

DISEASES  AVD  EVEIOES. 

There  are  two  infectious  diseases  of  the  brood  of  bees  which  cause 
great  losses  to  the  beekeeping  industry  of  the  United  States.  These 
are  known  as  American  foul  brood  and  European  foul  brood.  Both 
of  these  diseases  destroy  colonies  by  killing  the  brood,  so  that  there 
are  not  enough  young  bees  emerging  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
adult  bees  as  these  die  from  natural  causes.  The  adult  bees  are 
not  attacked  by  either  disease.  In  the  hands  of  careful  bee  keej>ers 
both  diseases  may  be  controlled,  and  this  requires  careful  study  and 
constant  watching.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  diseases  are  now 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  every  bee  keeper 
should  read  the  available  hterature  on  the  subject,  so  that  if  disease 
enters  his  apiary  he  may  be  able  to  recognize  it  before  it  gets  a  start. 
The  symptoms  and  the  treatment  recommended  by  this  depart- 
ment are  given  in  another  publication  which  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.* 

It  is  difficult  for  a  bee  keeper  to  keep  his  apiary  free  from  disease 
if  others  about  him  have  diseased  colonies  which  are  not  properly 
treated.  The  only  way  to  keep  disease  under  control  is  for  the 
bee  keepers  in  the  neighborhood  to  cooperate  in  doing  everything 
possible  to  stamp  out  disease  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  a  single  colony. 
The  progressive  bee  keeper  who  learns  of  disease  in  Ms  neighborhood 
should  see  to  it  that  the  other  bee  keepers  around  him  are  supplied 
with  literature  describing  symptoms  and  treatment,  and  should  also 
try  to  induce  them  to  unite  in  eradicating  the  malady.  Since  it  is 
so  often  impossible  to  get  all  of  the  bee  keepers  in  a  community 
to  treat  infected  colonies  properly  and  promptly,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  States  pass  laws  providing  for  the  inspection  of  apiaries  and 
granting  to  the  inspector  the  power  to  compel  negligent  bee  keepers 
to  treat  diseased  colonies  so  that  the  property  of  others  may  not  be 
endangered  and  destroyed.  This  has  been  done  in  a  number  of 
States,  but  there  are  still  some  where  the  need  is  great  and  in  which 
no  such  provision  has  been  made.  When  no  inspection  is  provided, 
bee  keepers  should  unite  in  asking  for  such  protection,  so  that  the 
danger  to  the  industry  may  be  lessened. 

In  case  there  is  an  inspector  for  the  State  or  county,  he  should 
be  notified  as  soon  as  disease  is  suspected  in  the  neighborhood. 
Some  bee  keepers  hesitate  to  report  disease  through  fear  that  the 

1  Fanners'  BuUetin  No.  442.  "  The  Treatmeot  of  Bee  Dlaeun." 
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inspector  will  destroy  their  bees  or  because  they  feel  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  have  disease  in  the  apiary.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  having 
colonies  become  diseased;  the  discredit  is  in  not  treating  them 
promptly.  The  inspectors  are  usually,  if  not  universally,  good 
practical  bee  keepers  who  from  a  wide  experience  are  able  to  tell 
what  should  be  done  in  individual  cases  to  give  the  best  results 
with  the  least  cost  in  material  and  labor.  They  do  not  destroy  col- 
onies needlessly,  and,  in  fact,  they  all  advocate  and  teach  treatment. 

The  brood  diseases  are  frequently  introduced  into  a  locaUty  by  the 
shipping  in  of  diseased  colonies;  or,  more  often,  the  bees  get  honey 
from  infected  colonies  which  is  fed  to  them,  or  which  they  rob,  from 
discarded  honey  cans.  It  is  decidedly  dangerous  to  purchase  honey 
on  the  market,  with  no  knowledge  of  its  source,  to  be  used  in  feeding 
bees.  Many  outbreaks  of  disease  can  be  traced  to  this  practice 
(see  **Feeding,''  p.  26).  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  bees  from  getting 
contaminated  honey  accidentally.  If  colonies  are  purchased,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  disease  present.  Whenever 
possible,  colonies  should  be  purchased  near  at  home,  unless  dis- 
ease is  already  present  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  are  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  brood,  known  to  bee 
keepers  as  "pickle  brood,"  but  these  can  usually  be  distinguished 
from  the  two  diseases  previously  mentioned.  The  so-called  *' pickle 
brood'*  is  not  contagious  and  no  treatment  is  necessary.  Bees  also 
suffer  from  **  dysentery,"  which  is  discussed  in  the  earUer  part  of  this 
bulletin,  and  from  the  so-called  ''paralysis,"  a  disease  of  adult  bees. 
No  treatment  for  the  latter  disease  can  as  yet  be  recommended  as 
reliable.  The  sprinkling  of  powdered  sulphur  on  the  top  bars  of 
frames  or  at  the  entrance  is  sometimes  claimed  to  be  effective,  but 
under  what  circumstances  it  is  beneficial  is  unknown. 

A  number  of  insects,  birds,  and  mammals  must  be  classed  as  ene- 
mies of  bees,  but  of  these  the  two  wax  moths,  and  ants,  are  the  only 
ones  of  importance.  There  are  two  species  of  moth,  the  larger  wax 
moth  ( GaUeria  meUoneUa  L.) ,  and  the  lesser  wax  moth  ( Achroia  griseUa 
Fab.),  the  larvae  of  which  destroy  combs  by  burrowing  through 
them.*  Reports  are  frequently  received  in  the  department  that  the 
larvfiB  of  these  moths  (usually  the  larger  species)  are  destroying  colo- 
nies of  bees.  It  may  be  stated  positively  that  moths  do  not  destroy 
strong,  healthy  colonies  in  good  hives,  and  if  it  is  supposed  that  they 
are  causing  damage  the  bee  keeper  should  carefully  study  his  colonies 
to  see  what  other  trouble  has  weakened  them  enough  for  the  moths 
to  enter.  Queenlessness,  lack  of  stores,  or  some  such  trouble  may  be 
the  condition  favorable  to  the  entrance  of  the  pest,  but  a  careful 
examination  should  be  made  of  the  brood  to  see  whether  there  is  any 

»Bee  keepers  refer  to  these  Insects  as  "moths,"  "wax  moths,"  "bee  moths,"  "millers,"  "wax  worms," 
"honey  moths,"  "moth  wonns,"  "moth  millers,"  and  "grubs."    The  last  six  tenns  are  not  correct. 
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evidence  of  disease.  This  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  cases  of 
moth  depredation  reported  to  this  department.  Black  bees  are  less 
capable  of  driving  moth  larvae  out,  but,  even  with  these  bees,  strong 
colonies  rarely  allow  them  to  remain.  The  observance  of  the  golden 
rule  of  bee  keeping,  "Keep  all  colonies  strong,"  will  solve  the  moth 
question  unless  disease  appears. 

Moth  larvae  often  destroy  combs  stored  outside  the  hive.  To 
prevent  this  the  combs  may  be  fumigated  with  sulphur  fumes  or 
bisulphid  of  carbon  in  tiers  of  hives  or  in  tight  rooms.  If  bisulphid 
of  carbon  is  used,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  it  near  a 
flame,  as  it  is  highly  inflammable.  Combs  should  be  stored  in  a  dry, 
well-ventilated,  light  room. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  ants  are  often  a  serious  pest. 
They  may  enter  the  hive  for  protection  against  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, or  to  prey  on  the  honey  stores  or  the  brood.  The  usual  method 
of  keeping  them  out  is  to  put  the  hive  on  a  stand,  the  legs  of  which 
rest  in  vessels  containing  water  or  creosote.  Another  method  is  to 
wrap  a  tape  soaked  in  corrosive  sublimate  around  the  bottom  board. 

OEITERAL  DTFOBMATIOlf . 

For  the  purpose  of  answering  numerous  questions  which  are  asked 
of  this  department  the  following  brief  topics  are  included. 

BBEEDEBS  OF  QI7EENS. 

There  are  a  lai^e  number  of  bee  keepers  who  make  a  business  of 
rearing  queens  of  good  stock  for  sale.  The  queens  are  usually  sent 
by  mail.*-  If  poor  stock  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  locally,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  such  colonies  be  purchased  and  the  queens  removed  and 
replaced  with  those  obtained  from  a  good  breeder.  This  department 
can  supply  names  of  breeders,  nearest  the  applicant,  of  any  race  raised 

in  this  country. 

INTBODUCINa  QT7EENS. 

When  queens  are  shipped  by  mail  they  usually  come  in  cages  (fig. 
25)  which  can  be  used  for  introducing.  If  the  colony  to  receive  the 
new  queen  has  one,  she  must  be  removed  and  the  cage  inserted 
between  the  frames.  The  small  hole  leading  into  the  candy  com- 
partment is  uncovered,  and  the  bees  gradually  eat  through  and 
release  the  queen.  If  queens  are  reared  at  home,  a  similar  cage  may 
be  used  for  introducing.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  disease  may  be 
transmitted  in  mailing  cages,  it  is  always  a  wise  precaution  to  remove 
the  new  queen  and  destroy  the  accompanying  workers  and  the  cage 
and  its  contents.  The  queen  may  then  be  put  into  a  clean  cage 
without  worker  bees,  with  candy  known  to  be  free  from  contamina- 
tion (made  from  honey  from  healthy  hives),  and  introduced  in  the 
regular  way . . 
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Queens  sold  by  breeders  are  always  mat^d  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, and  consequently  the  colony  in  which  they  are  introduced  has 
no  effect  on  her  offspring.  During  the  active  season  the  bees  in  the 
colony  are  all  the  offspring  of  the  new  queen  in  about  nine  weeks. 
Three  weeks  is  required  for  the  previous  brood  to  emerge  (if  the 
colony  has  not  been  queenless),  and  in  six  weeks  after  all  the  old 
brood  emerges  most  of  the  workers  from  it  will  have  died.  Queens 
are  usually  sold  according  to  the  following  classification:  * 

"  Untested  queen' ^ — one  that  has  mated,  but  the  race  of  the  drone 
is  not  known. 

"  Tested  queen'' — one  that  has  mated  and  has  been  kept  only  long 
enough  to  show,  from  the  markings  of  her  progeny,  that  she  mated 
with  a  drone  of  her  own  race. 

''Breeding  queen'' — a  tested  queen  which  has  shown  points  of  supe- 
riority, making  her  desirable  for  breeding  purposes. 

DEALERS  IN  BEE  KEEPEBS'  SUPPLIES. 

There  are  several  manufacturers  of  supplies  in  tHis  country  who 
can  furnish  almost  anything  desired  by  the  bee  keeper.     Some  of 
them  have  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  from  whom  supplies 
may  be  purchased,  thus 
saving    considerable    in 
freight. 

BEE    EEEPEBS'    ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  associations  of  bee 
keepers  in  all   parts  of 

.,  .  r  1    ji  Fio.  26.— Queen  maUing  cage. 

the  country,  formed  for 

the  betterment  of  the  industry,  and  a  few  associations  which  are  organ- 
ized to  aid  the  members  in  purchasing  supplies  and  in  selling  the  crops. 
Of  these  the  National  Bee  Keepers'  Association  is  the  largest.  It  helps 
its  members  in  obtaining  their  legal  rights,  and  aids  in  securing  legisla- 
tion for  the  furtherance  of  the  industry.  The  annual  conventions  are 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  copies  of  the  proceedings  are 
sent  to  the  members.  There  are  also  numerous  State,  county,  and 
town  associations,  some  of  which  publish  proceedings.  The  names 
of  officers  of  the  nearest  associations  or  of  the  National  Bee  Keepers' 
Association  will  be  sent  from  this  department  on  request. 

LAWS  AFFECTINa  BEEKEEPING. 

Disease  inspection. — Various  States  have  passed  laws  providing 
for  the  State  or  county  inspection  of  apiaries  for  bee-disease  control, 
and  every  bee  keeper  should  get  in  touch  with  an  inspector  when 
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disease  is  suspected,  if  one  is  provided.  The  inspectors  are  practical 
bee  keepers  who  fully  understand  how  to  control  the  diseases,  and 
are  of  great  help  in  giving  directions  in  this  matter.  The  name  of 
the  inspector  of  any  locality  can  usually  be  furnished,  and  this 
department  is  glad  to  aid  bee  keepers  in  reaching  the  proper  officers. 

Laws  against  spraying  fmit  trees  while  in  bloom. — The  spraying 
oi^  fruit  trees  while  in  bloom  is  not  now  advised  by  economic  ento- 
mologists, and  to  prevent  the  practice  some  States  have  passed 
laws  making  it  a  misdemeanor.  Such  spraying  not  only  kills  ofiP 
honey  bees,  causing  a  loss  to  the  bee  keeper,  but  interferes  with  the 
proper  pollination  of  the  blossoms  and  is  thus  a  detriment  to  the 
fruit  grower.  Bee  keepers  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  practice. 

Laws  against  the  adnlteration  of  honey. — The  national  food  and 
drugs  act  of  1906,  and  various  State  pure  food  laws,  are  a  great  aid 
to  the  bee  keeper  in  preventing  the  sale  of  adulterated  extracted 
honey  as  pure  honey.  Bee  keepers  can  often  aid  in  this  work  by 
reporting  to  the  proper  officials  infringements  of  these  laws  which 
come  to  their  notice. 

When  bees  are  a  nuisance. — Some  cities  have  passed  ordinances 
prohibiting  the  keeping  of  bees  in  certain  areas,  but  so  far  none 
has  been  able  to  enforce  them.  If  bees  are  a  nuisance  in  individual 
cases,  the  owner  may  be  compelled  to  remove  them.  The  National 
Bee  Keepers'  Association  wiU  help  any  of  its  members  in  such  cases, 
if  they  are  in  the  right,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  bees  sting  horses. 
Bee  keepers  should  be  careful  not  to  locate  bees  where  they  can 
cause  any  trouble  of  this  kind. 

SUPPOSED  INJTJBY  OF  CHOPS  BY  BEES. 

Bee  keepers  are  often  compelled  to  combat  the  idea  that  b^s 
cause  damage  to  fruit  or  other  crops  by  sucking  the  nectar  from  the 
flower.  This  is  not  only  untrue,  but  in  many  cases  the  bees  are  a 
great  aid  in  the  pollination  of  the  flowers,  making  a  good  crop  possible. 
A  more  frequent  complaint  is  that  bees  puncture  fruit  and  suck  the 
juices.  Bees  never  puncture  sound  fruit,  but  if  the  skin  is  broken 
by  some  other  means  bees  will  often  suck  the  fruit  dry.  In  doing  it, 
however,  they  are  sucking  fruit  which  is  already  damaged.  These 
and  similar  charges  against  the  honey  bee  are  prompted  by  a  lack  of 
information  concerning  their  activities.  Bees  may,  of  course,  become 
a  nuisance  to  others  through  their  stinging  propensities,  but  bee 
keepers  should  not  be  criticized  for  things  which  their  bees  do  not  do. 

JOUBNALS  AND  BOOKS  ON  BEEEXEPING. 

The  progressive  bee  keeper  will  find  it  to  his  profit  to  subscribe 
for  at  least  one  journal  devoted  to  beekeeping.  Several  of  these 
are  published  in  the  United  States.    The  names  and  addresses  of 
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such  journals  may  usually  be  obtained  from  a  subscription  agent 
for  periodicals,  or  from  a  supply  dealer. 

It  will  also  be  advantageous  to  read  and  study  books  on  beekeep- 
ing, of  which  several  are  published  in  this  country.  These  are 
advertised  in  journals  devoted  to  beekeeping,  or  may  usually  be 
obtained  through  the  local  book  dealer  or  through  dealers  in  bee 
keepers'  supphes. 

PTTBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICTTLTITBE  ON  BEE 

EXEPINGJ 

There  are  several  publications  of  this  department  which  are  of 
interest  to  bee  keepers,  and  new  ones  are  added  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  the  diflferent  lines  of  investigation. 

The  following  pubUcations  relating  to  bee  culture,  prepared  in  the 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  are  for  free  distribution  and  may  be  obtained 

by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:* 

Farmers'  BuUetm  No.  447,  **Bee8.*'  By  E.  F.  PhilUpe,  Ph.  D.  1911.  48  pp., 
25  figs. 

A  general  account  of  the  management  of  bees. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  442,  ''The  Treatment  of  Bee  Diseases.*'  By  E.  F.  Phillips, 
Ph.D.    1911.    22  pp.,  7  figs. 

This  publication  gives  briefly  the  symptoms  of  the  various  bee  diseases,  with  directions  fbr  treatment. 

Circular  No.  94,  "The  Cause  of  American  Foul  Brood.*'    By  G.  F.  White,  Ph.  D. 

1907.  4  pp. 

This  publication  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  investifatlons  which  demonstrated  for  the  first  time 
the  cause  of  one  of  the  brood  diseases  of  bees,  American  foul  brood. 

Circular  No.  138.  **  The  Occurrence  of  Bee  Diseases  in  the  United  States.  (Prelimi- 
nary Report.)*'    By  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ph.  D.    1911.    25  pp. 

A  record  of  the  localities  from  which  samples  of  diseased  brood  were  received  prior  to  liaroh  1, 1911. 

Bulletin  No.  55,  *'The  Rearing  of  Queen  Bees."  By  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ph.  D.  1905. 
32  pp.,  17  figs. 

A  general  account  of  the  methods  used  in  queen  rearing.  Several  methods  are  given,  so  that  the  bee 
keeper  may  chootfB  those  best  suited  to  his  individual  needs. 

Bulletin  No.  70,  *  *  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Inspectors  of  Apiaries,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  November  12,  1906."    1907.    79  pp.,  1  plate. 

Contains  a  brief  history  of  bee-disease  Investigations,  an  account  of  the  relationship  of  bacteria  to 
bee  diseases,  and  a  discussion  of  treatment  by  various  inspectors  of  apiaries  and  other  practical  bee 
keepers  who  are  fieuniliar  with  diseases  of  bees. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  I,  ** Production  and  Care  of  Extracted  Honey."  By  E.  F. 
Phillips,  Ph .  D .  *  *  Methods  of  Honey  Testing  for  Bee  Keepers. "  By  C .  A .  Browne, 
Ph.D.    1907.    18  pp. 

The  methods  of  producing  extracted  honev,  with  special  reference  to  the  care  of  honey  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  bees,  so  that  its  value  may  not  be  decreased  by  improper  handling.  The  second  portion 
of  the  publication  gives  some  simple  tests  for  adulteration. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  II, '  *  Wax  Moths  and  American  Foul  Brood. "  By  E.  F.  Phillips, 
Ph.  D.    1907.    Pp.  19-22,  3  plates. 

An  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  two  species  of  wax  moths  on  combs  containing  American  foul 
brood,  showing  that  moths  do  not  destroy  the  disease-carrying  scales. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  III,  **Bee  Diseases  in  Massachusetts."    By  Burton  N.  Gates. 

1908.  Pp.  23-32,  map. 

An  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  brood  diseases  of  bees  in  the  State,  with  brief  directions  for 
controlling  them. 

1  List  revised  to  April  1, 1911.    (VII.) 

>  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  50,  "Bee  Keeping,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  397,  "Bees,"  have  been  super- 
seded by  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  447. 
Circular  No.  79,  "  The  Brood  Diseases  of  Bees,"  has  been  superseded  by  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  442. 
Bulletin  No.  1,  **  The  Honey  Bee,"  has  been  discontinued. 
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A  survey  of  present-day  beekeeping  in  the  United  States,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  work  yet  to 
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48  BEES. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  I V/  *  The  Relation  of  the  Etiology  (Cauae)  of  Bee  Diseases  to  the 
Treatment."    By  G.  F.  WTiite,  Ph.  D.    1908.    Pp.  33-42. 

The  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  bee  diseases  before  rational  treatment  is  poasibie  is 
pointed  out.    The  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  summarized. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  V,  **  A  Brief  Survey  of  Hawaiian  Bee  Keeping."    By  E.  F. 
Phillips,  Ph.  D.     1909.    Pp.  43-58,  6  plates. 

An  account  of  the  beekeeping  methods  used  in  a  tropical  country  and  a  comparison  with  miM"^^1 
conditions.    Some  new  manipulations  are  recommended. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  VI, ' '  The  Status  of  Apiculture  in  the  United  States. "  By  E.  F. 
Phillips,  Ph.  D.     1909.    Pp.  59-80. 

A  survey  of  present-day  beekeeping  in  t , 

be  done  before  apiculture  will  have  reached  its  fullest  development. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  VII,  **  Bee  Keeping  in  Maasachuaetts, "    By  Burton  N.  Gates. 

1909.  Pp.  81-109,  2  Gga. 

An  account  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  apicultural  conditions  in  Massachusetts.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  point  out  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  beekeeping  in  New  England. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Contents  and  Index.    1911.    Pp.  viii-|-lll-123. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Parts  I-VII,  complete  with  Ck>ntent8  and  Index.  1911.  Pp. 
viii-l-123. 

Bulletin  No.  98.  **  Historical  Notes  on  the  Causes  of  Bee  Diseases."  By  E.  F. 
Phillips,  Ph.  D.,  and  G.  F.  White,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.    (In  press.) 

A  summary  of  the  various  inTestigations  concerning  the  etiok)gy  (caosc)  of  bee  diseases. 

Technical  Series,  No.  14,  *  *  The  Bacteria  of  the  Apiary,  with  Special  Reference  to  Bee 
Diseaaes."    By  G.  F.  White,  Ph.  D.     1906.    50  pp. 

A  study  of  the  bacteria  present  in  both  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  colony,  with  special  reference  to 
the  diseases  of  Ijees. 

Technical  Series  No.  18,    '  *  The  Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee.  **    By  R.  E.  Snodgrass. 

1910.  162  pp.,  57  figs. 

An  account  of  the  structure  of  the  bee,  with  technical  terms  omitted  so  far  as  possible.  Practkally 
all  of  the  illustrations  are  new,  and  the  various  parts  are  interpreted  according  to  the  best  iisa^  in 
comparative  anatomy  of  insects.    A  brief  discussion  of  the  physiology  of  the  various  organs  is  indoded. 

BUREAU  OP  CHEMISTRY. 

Bulletin  No.  110,  "Chemical  Analysis  and  (Composition  of  American  Honeys."  By 
C.  A.  Browne.  Including  "A  Microscopical  Study  of  Honey  Pollen."  By  W.J. 
Young.    1908.    93  pp.,  1  fig.,  6  plates. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  American  himeys.  This  pubUcatko  js 
technical  in  nature  and  will  perhaps  be  little  used  by  practical  bee  keepers,  but  it  is  an  importapt 
contribution  to  apicultural  literature.  By  means  of  this  work  the  detection  of  honey  adulteratiai  is 
much  aided.] 

HAWAII  AGRICULTURAL   EXPERIMENTAL  STATION,  HONOLULU,  HAWAH. 

Bulletin  No.  17,  ' '  Hawaiian  Honeys.  '*  By  D.  L.  Van  Dine  and  Alice  R.  Thompson. 
1908.     21  pp.,  1  plate. 

A  study  of  the  source  and  composition  of  the  h<meys  of  Hawaii.  The  peculiar  conditions  found  od 
these  islands  are  dealt  with. 


[A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricultu/el 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
WasMngtony  D.  C,  March  IS,  1911. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  and  to  recommend  for  publi- 
cation as  a  Farmers*  Bulletin  the  accompanying  manuscript  on 
''Better  Grain-Sorghum  Crops,''  prepared  by  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Ball, 
Agronomist  in  Charge  of  Grain-oorghum  Investigations,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton,  Cerealist  in  Charge  of  Grain  Investi- 
gations. 

The  areas  devoted  to  grain  sorghums  in  the  dry  regions  of  the 
Southwest  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  importance  of  these  crops, 
however,  is  even  greater  than  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  increased 
acreage.  They  are  staple  crops  in  much  of  the  new  dry-farming 
area  of  the  southern  Plains  region  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwest. 
In  many  cases  they  are  the  chief  dependence  of  the  new  settler,  and 
their  success  or  failure  determines  his  ability  to  become  established. 

This  paper  presents  the  best  known  methods  of  improving  the 
grain-sorghum  crops  on  the  farms  where  they  are  grown.  These 
methods  are  simple  and  inexpensive  of  time  or  money,  and  are 
therefore  within  the  reach  of*  all  farmers.  More  attention  to  the 
bettering  of  the  quality  and  yields  will  be  repaid  as  fully  in  these 
crops  as  in  other  cereals. 

RespectfuUy,  Wm.  A.  Taylor, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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B.  P- 1.— 657. 

BEHER  GRAIN-SORGHUM  CROPS 


raTRODXTCTIOiy. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  tell  the  farmer  who  is  growing  grain 
sorghums  how  he  can  oest  improve  these  crops.  Bv  grain  sorghums 
is  meant  all  the  different  vaneties  of  the  groups  or  sorghums  called 
milo,  kafir,  durra,  and  kowUang.  Of  these  groups  omy  the  kafirs 
are  grown  to  any  extent  for  forage,  apart  from  the  grain.  The  other 
groups  are  grown  almost  wholly  for  tne  yields  of  grain. 

By  improvement  is  meant  changes  both  in  the  habits  of  the  plants 
themselves  and  in  the  methods  of  handling  them.  These  changes 
must  be  such  as  will  make  them  better  yielders  or  otherwise  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  grower.  Some  of  these  changes  will  be 
in  tne  matter  of  purer  varieties,  greater  drought  resistance,  increased 
earliness,  dwarf er  stature,  better  neads,  thinner  seeding,  and  machine 
harvesting. 

In  many  locaUties  unimproved  varieties  of  grain  sorghums  are 
being  grown.  Most  farmers  can  improve  their  local  varieties.  Some 
of  them  do  so  to  a  very  creditable  extent;  others  neglect  this  entirely. 
Such  work  should  be  much  more  generally  done,  and  probably  would 
be  if  the  methods  of  doing  it  were  more  commonly  understood.  In 
other  communities  improved  varieties  have  been  introduced  and  are 

frown  by  most  of  the  farmers.  The  work  of  improving  them  must 
e  continued  by  the  growers,  however,  or  the  varieties  are  Ukely  to 
become  gradually  poorer.  This  is  caused  by  accidental  mixtures  of 
seed  or  by  crossmg  with  other  varieties  or  with  unimproved  strains 
of  the  same  variety. 

The  annual  loss  from  smut  is  serious,  in  the  kafir  varieties,  espe- 
cially, though  it  may  readily  be  prevented.  The  milo  varieties  are 
not  fdBPected  by  smut  under  any  circumstances. 

Before  taking  up  the  study  of  methods  of  improvement  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  the  region  in  which  these  crops  are  grown  and 
to  know  something  of  their  origin,  history,  general  adaptations,  and 
importance. 

THE  GBAIHr-SORGHXTM  BELT. 

The  grain  sorghums  are  most  largely  grown  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  Great  Plams  region  (fig.  1). 

BOUND  ABIES. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  region  includes  the  plain  lying  between 
the  ninety-eighth  meridian  or  longitude  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  southern  half  of  it  may  be  said  to  include  the  area  between  the 
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northern  boundary  of  Kansas  and  the  Mexican  border,  although  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  western  Texas  does  not  belong  to  the  l^lains 
proper.  The  area  thus  bounded  takes  m  the  western  half  of  Kansas, 
the  western  third  of  Oklahoma,  the  western  half  of  Texas,  and  all  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  mountains.     In  round 


Fio.  1.— Ma.)  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  showing  the  annual  and  the  seasonal  rainfall. 

numbers  it  is  400  miles  wide  and  1,000  miles  long.  So  important 
are  these  crops  in  this  area  that  it  may  well  be  called  the  'grain- 
sorghum  belt.'' 

SUHFACE  FEATXTBES. 

The  surface  of  the  area  just  outlined  is  in  general  a  gently  rolling 
plain,  sloping  steadily  eastward  from  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000 
reet  at  the  base  of  the  Rockies  to  an  average  elevation  of  1,000  to 
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1,600  feet  at  the  ninety-eighth  meridian.  The  highest  section  in 
these  plains  is  not  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  but  some  distance 
east  or  them,  in  Elbert  and  El  Paso  Counties,  Colo.,  where  the  altitude 
increases  to  nearly  or  quite  6,500  feet.  While  the  main  slope  is 
toward  the  east,  there  is  also  a  secondary  slope  to  the  north  and 
south  from  this  high  area  in  Colorado.  Liooked  at  from  above,  the 
surface  of  the  whole  Great  Plains  region  may  be  compared  in  outline 
to  half  of  an  inverted  saucer,  the  rim  lying  toward  the  east. 

SOILS  AND  PLANT  COVEBING. 

The  soils  of  this  region  vary  from  the  dark  clays  of  the  central 
Panhandle  and  the  red  clays  of  western  Oklahoma,  through  sandy 
loams  found  in  scattered  areas  throughout  the  whole  region,  to  very 
sandy  soils  such  as  characterize  the  sand-hill  country  of  Kansas  and 
Colorado. 

The  plant  covering  of  the  loams  and  clays  is  mostly  a  dense  sod  of 
buflFalo  grass  and  blue  grama  mixed.  In  general  these  are  called 
''tight*'  lands  or  '* short-grass''  country.  In  southwest  Texas  the 
bunalo  grass  gives  place  U>  the  curly  mesquite  (Hilaria  cenchroides) , 
or  running  mesquite,  as  it  is  often  caUed.  On  the  more  sandy  soils 
are  founataUer  and  more  bunchy  grasses,  such  as  the  bluestems 
(Andropogon  spp.)  and  the  needle  grasses,  or  wire-grasses  (Aristida 
spp.).  In  mucn  of  western  Texas  the  plains  have  been  largely 
covered  by  a  more  or  less  dense  growth  of  the  mesquite  tree  (rro- 
sopis).  In  southern  Texas  this  becomes  a  large  tree,  but  as  it  ascends 
to  the  higher  plains  its  size  diminishes  until  m  the  upper  Panhandle 
it  is  only  a  low  shrub  or  bush. 

CLIMATE. 

What  really  separates  the  so-called  Great  Plains  region  from  the 
country  lying  immediately  east  of  it  is,  primarily,  not  diflFerences  in 
either  elevation  or  soil,  but  the  lower  rainfall  and  higher  evapora- 
tion of  moisture.  The  average  annual  rainfaU  for  the  grain-sorghum 
belt,  as  defined  above,  is  about  20  inches,  varying  in  diflFerent  parts 
from  15  to  25  inch^,  of  which  more  than  half  comes  in  the  months  of 
April  to  September,  inclusive.  (See  fig.  1.)  The  summer  tempera- 
ture is  fairly  high,  and  this,  with  the  steady  winds  which  prevail 
over  much  or  this  area,  makes  evaporation  rapid  and  continuous. 

All  crops  to  be  suitable  for  use  m  this  area  must  have  the  abiUty 
either  to  withstand  or  to  escape  drought  in  one  way  or  another. 
Dry,  hot  winds  occasionally  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  region,  often 
quickly  and  completely  destroying  all  tender  vegetation.  At  the 
higher  elevations  and  in  the  northern  part  generally  the  season  is 
comparatively  short.  Late  spring  frosts  occur  and  the  first  frosts  of 
autumn  come  rather  early.     Early  varieties  must  therefore  be  used. 

AGBICULTXTBAL  DBVELOPMENT. 

The  process  of  dividing  the  great  cattle  ranges  and  selling  them 
for  farms  is  going  on  steadily.  Wherever  Government  land  remains, 
homesteads  are  oeing  taken  up.  In  the  past  few  years  the  settle- 
ment of  this  dry  country  has  been  very  rapid.     Kapid  settlement 
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may  be  desirable;  it  is  much  more  important,  however,  that  it  be 
permanent.  This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  More  than  once 
considerable  areas  have  been  largely  abandoned  after  having  been 
guite  well  settled  and  improved.  The  abandoned  farms  reverted 
nrst  to  weed  crops  and  finaUy  to  grass  and  sod.  These  conditions 
were  true  in  the  early  eighties  and  again  in  the  early  nineties.  The 
principal  cause  was  a  senes  of  unusually  dry  seasons.  Loss  of  crops 
starved  out  many  settlers  who  had  Uttle  capital  to  carry  them  through 
such  crises. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  such  unfavorable  periods  will  occur  again. 
Plains  settlers  must  prepare  to  endure  them  with  as  little  loss  9s 
possible.  In  two  important  ways  the  farmer  is  much  better  equipped 
than  he  was  15  or  20  years  ago.  Better  and  more  drought-resistant 
crops  and  crop  varieties  have  been  found  or  produced,  and  better 
methods  of  tilling  the  land  in  dry  regions  have  Ibeen  developed. 

No  one  may  say  with  certainty  just  what  the  agricultural  future  of 
this  southern  Plains  region  is  to  be.  It  gives  promise  of  becoming  a 
second  great  feeding  belt,  similar  to  the  com  belt.  The  compara- 
tively mild  winters  and  nutritious  passes  which  made  it  a  famous 
grazing  country  will  help  to  make  it  a  famous  feeding  area.  It  is 
true  that  the  native  range  carries  only  one  head  of  stock  the  year 
round  on  each  25  to  50  acres,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  slow  growth 
of  the  grasses.  However,  the  carrying  capacity  per  acre  may  be 
enormously  increased  by  supplementing  tne  native  pasture  with 
crops  supplying  forage  and  feeding  grains. 

Nothing  Detter  could  be  wished  than  that  this  area  should  grow 
stock  ana  the  crops  to  feed  them.  Under  such  a  system  of  farming 
it  would  produce  many  more  live  stock  than  it  ever  did  or  could 
under  the  ranch  and  range  system.  If  it  should  raise  a  money  crop 
in  addition^  so  much  the  oetter.  This  might  be  cotton  in  the  south- 
ern part,  winter  wheat  in  the  central,  and  spring  wheat  in  the  northern 
part,  with  broom  com  and  other  minor  crops  in  diflFerent  parts.  The 
area  is  admirably  adapted  to  growing  both  the  stock  and  the  neces- 
sary feeding  crops. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  GBAIHT-SOBGHITM  CROP. 

The  following  pages  give  briefly  the  history  of  the  grain  sorghums 
in  the  United  States,  the  general  conditions  to  which  they  are  adapted, 
and  some  statistics  of  their  acreage,  yield,  and  value. 

HISTOBY  OF  THE  VABIETIE8. 

It  is  only  35  years  since  the  first  grain  sorghums  (fig.  2)  were 
introduced  into  the  United  States.  It  is  only  20  years  since  any  of 
them  have  become  crops  of  recognized  importance.  Although  grain- 
producing  varieties  had  probaoly  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time  since  the  early  colonial  days,  none  had  remained  in  cultivation. 

The  first  permanent  introductions  were  the  two  durras,  Brown 
durra  and  White  durra,  which  reached  CaUfornia  in  1874  under  the 
names  "Brown  Egyptian  corn"  and  *^ White  Egyptian  com."  Oto 
account  of  its  eaniness  and  drought  resistance,  the  white  variety 
became  popular  in  the  central  Plains  region  during  two  different  series 
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of  dry  years.  The  first  was  from  1880  to  1884,  when  it  was  known  as 
**Rice  com."  Again,  10  years  later,  it  was  rather  widely  grown 
under  the  name  **  Jerusalem  corn."  Both  the  white  and  the  brown 
varieties,  but  especially  the  white,  are  still  sparingly  ^own  in  the 
dry  Southwest,  from  Kansas  to  California.  That  they  did  not  remain 
in  general  cultivation  is  probably  due  to  the  ready  shattering  of  the 
seed  when  ripe  and  to  the  irritating  hairs  on  the  glumes. 

Two  varieties  of  kafir,  the  White  and  the  Red,  were  brought  from 
South  Africa  in  1876.     They  did  not  come  into  general  cultivation  in 


Fio.  2.— Sheaves  of  improved  grain  sorghums:  1,  Red  kafir;  2,  Shallu;  3,  Blackhull  kafir;  4,  White  duira; 
6,  Brown  kowilang;  6,  Milo;  7,  Dwarf  Mllo. 

the  Plains  until  about  1890,  14  years  later.  The  Blackhull  kafir 
appeared  soon  after,  but  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the  original  importa- 
tion, separated  by  selection,  or  was  a  later  introduction  will  prooably 
never  be  known.  The  original  White  kafir  is  rarely  found  in  cultiva- 
tion to-day,  but  the  Red  and  the  Blackhull  are  important  crops. 

Milo  was  first  introduced  into  South  CaroUna  or  Georgia  about  the 
year  1885,  but  did  not  come  into  general  notice  until  about  1890, 
when  it  had  become  a  staple  crop  in  parts  of  west  Texas. 

The  kowliangs  have  been  commg  from  China  and  Manchuria  since 
1901.  Most  of  them  have  required  considerable  selection  to  make 
8647P— Bui.  448— 11 2  •  . 
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them  suitable  for  use  as  grain  crops.     None  of  them  has  been  long 
enough  in  the  hands  of  farmers  to  be  considered  a  farm  crop. 

In  the  brief  space  of  the  last  20  years,  however,  the  milos  and 
kafirs  have  greatly  increased  in  importance.  They  are  now  grown  as 
staple  farm  crops  on  a  large  scale  in  a  considerable  area  of  the  West. 

ADAPTATIONS  TO  THE  GBAIN-80BGHUK  BBLT. 

It  is  in  the  region  described  that  the  grain  sorghums  prove  them- 
selves most  completely  at  home.  They  are  not  only  staple  crops 
here,  but  are  in  many  cases  the  chief  dependence  of  the  new  settler. 
This  is  because  they  may  be  grown  as  sod  crops.  By  homesteaders 
with  small  means  and  limited  equipment  they  can  be  cheaply 
planted  on  breaking.  They  are  often  planted,  cultivated,  harvested, 
and  even  thrashed  oy  hand  under  sucn  circumstances. 

When  these  crops  were  first  introduced  they  were  tried  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  One  after  another  they  were  found  im- 
suited  to  the  conditions  in  most  of  the  country  and  were  discarded; 
but  out  on  the  Plains  they  grew  in  favor  with  the  farmer  because  they 
were  able  to  withstand  the  prevaiUng  conditions.  They  are  able  to 
grow  and  make  profitable  yields  in  hotter,  drier  climates  than  most 
crops.  Some  of  them  are  early  enough  for  use  at  comparatively  hieh 
elevations.  They  are  all  cultivated  crops,  entering  readily  into^^e 
rotation  with  spring-sown  small  grains.  They  furnish  the  feeding 
grain  required  on  the  farm;  also  some  roughage,  and  occasionally  both 
niel  and  food  in  addition.  The  surplus  can  always  be  sold  at  fair  to 
good  prices.  When  grown  on  a  large  scale  they  are  handled  rapidlv 
and  profitably  by  machinery  in  every  necessary  operation  from  seed- 
ing to  milling.  They  are  undoubted.ly  suited  to  become  the  basis  of 
a  cattle-feeding  industry  that  will  make  the  Plains  farmer  prosperous. 

XT8B8  OF  THE  GBAIN. 
STOCK  FEED. 

Primarily  these  grains  are  and  ought  to  be  used  in  feeding  stock 
on  the  farms  where  they  are  grown.  This  fact  is  due  to  their  history 
as  well  as  to  their  adaptations  for  such  use.  They  were  the  principal 
crops  of  the  early  settler  in  the  dry-land  areas  of  the  southern  Plams 
region.  He  not  only  needed  a  feeding  grain,  but  was  often  too  far 
from  market  to  sell  profitably  if  he  had  wished. 

The  value  of  the  grain  for  keeping  work  stock,  growing  animals^ 
and  dairy  cows  in  excellent  condition  nas  long  been  recognized  among 
.the  growers.  The  knowledge  of  its  value  in  fattening  cattle  and  hogs 
for  market  is  increasing.  A  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
feeding  value  have  been  conducted  at  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  Kansas,*  Oklahoma,'  and  Texas.^    In  manyof these  trials 

» Experiments  with  Ksflr  Com:  Bulletin  56.  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1885,  pp.  165-167. 

*  Digestion  Experiments  and  Fodder  Analyses:  Bulletin  37,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, 1899,  pp.  1-20.  Summary  of  Digestion  Experiments  with  Kafir;  Bulletin  35.  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  1898,  pp.  1-4.  Digestion  Trials;  Bulletin  46,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  19U0.  pp  1-8. 

*  Information  Regarding  the  New  Feed  Law;  Bulletin  95,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Statioii, 
1907,  pp.  1-24.  Kafir  Ck>m  and  Hilo  Maize  for  Fattening  Cattle;  Bulletin  97,  Texas  Af^cultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  1907,  pp.  1-20.    Digestion  Experiments:  Bulletin  104.  Texas  A^cultural  Experiment  Sta- 


tion, 1906,  pp.  1-33.    Steer-Feeding  Experiments;  Bulletin  110,  Texas  Agriciutural  Experiment  Station, 

1906,pp.l-S.    Panhandle  Feeds  for  Beef  Prod     " '       '      '       ,  .   ,  t-  , 

oithe  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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the  Blackhull-kafir  grain,  which  was  most  generally  used,  was  shown 
to  have  a  feeding  value  but  little  below  that  of  com.  Chemical 
analyses  of  the  grain  show  it  to  contain  slightly  more  protein  and 
starch  and  a  little  less  fat  and  fiber  than  com.  The  somewhat  lower 
feeding  value  seems  to  be  due  to  lower  digestibility  rather  than  to 
any  particular  diflFerence  in  composition. 

The  grain  should  be  carefully  ground  before  feeding  in  order  to 

fet  the  best  results.  In  the  form  of  milo  chops  and  kafir  chops  it  is 
ecoming  a  popular  commercial  article.  Chops  are  made  by  grinding 
or  crushmg  the  thrashed  grain  more  or  less  nnely.  Head  chops  are 
made  by  cnopping  or  grinding  coarsely  the  unthrashed  heads,  and  are 
therefore  similar  to  com-and-cob  meal.  Head  chops  are  not  meeting 
with  as  much  favor  as  chops  because  they  contain  considerable  so- 


Fio.  3.— Seeds  of  grain  sorghums:  i4 ,  MlIo;  B,  White  durra:  C,  BlackhuU  kaflr  D,  Red  kafir;  E,  Brown 
kowliang:  ^,  Shallu.    (Natural  size.) 

called  *  ^  dirt , ' '  which  is  composed  of  the  glume  hairs,  awns,  and  fragments 
of  the  glumes  and  branches  of  the  heads.  For  this  reason  many  grain 
elevators  in  the  Plains  region  have  been  equipped  with  machinery  for 
thrashing  and  grinding  these  grains.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  buy 
these  crops  in  tne  head  and  to  thrash  and  grind  them  at  their  leisure 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  market. 

POULT&Y  FEED. 

The  grain-sorghum  seeds  (fig.  3)  are  splendidly  adapted,  both  in 
size  ana  composition,  for  feeding  to  all  classes  of  poultry.  In  many- 
parts  of  the  country,  far  outside  of  the  grain-sorghum  belt,  small 
patches  of  kafir,  durra,  or  other  ** chicken  corn'*  are  commonly  grown 
on  the  farm,  simply  to  furnish  chicken  feed.     There  were  in  1908  more 
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than  100  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  over  200  brands  of 
poultry  food.  Figures  furnished  by  33  of  these  firms  show  an  annual 
output  at  that  time  of  about  30,000  tons  of  these  products.  Approxi- 
mately 10,000  tons,  or  one-third  of  this  total,  consisted  of  the  seed 
of  Blackhull  kafir.  This  was  mostly  used  in  mixture  with  other 
grains,  such  as  com,  wheat,  screenings,  etc.  It  is  probably  a  con- 
servative estimate  that  kafir  or  other  grain-sorchum  seed  forms  fuUy 
25  per  cent  of  the  prepared  poultry  food  sold  in  this  country.  So 
strong  is  the  demand  for  these  grains  by  the  manufacturers  of  poultry 
food  that  similar  varieties  have  been  imported  from  as  far  away  as 
India  when  the  crop  in  this  country  was  short.  Considerable  quan- 
tities were  so  imported  in  the  winter  of  1909-10,  foUowing  the  short 
crop  of  1909. 

HTTMAN  FOOD. 

Meal  made  from  the  grain  sorghums,  groimd  locally,  is  not  infre- 

?|uently  used  in  the  making  of  batter  cakes  and  similar  articles  on  the 
arm.  The  general  testimony  is  that  these  are  delicious  in  quality. 
Some  experiments  are  now  being  conducted  in  a  small  wav  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  meal  for  more  extended  use.  There  seems 
little  reason  why,  when  properly  milled,  it  should  not  be  used  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  corn  meal.  Throughout  Africa,  India,  and  the 
other  parts  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  where  these  crops  are  largely 
grown,  they  are  not  only  commonly  used  as  human  food,  but  in  many 
countries  tliey  furnish  the  chief  article  of  diet. 

STATISTICS  OF  ACREAGE,  YIELD,  AND  VALUE. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  production  of  these  crops  are  not  avail- 
able. The  national  census,  taken  every  10  years,  has  not  yet  sepa- 
rated them  in  its  schedules  from  other  related  crops.  Of  the  fiVe  or 
six  States  wliich  grow  them  lara:ely  only  two  gather  State  statistics 
of  farm  crops.  Tliese  two  are  Kansas  and  OHahoma.  The  figures 
have  been  gathered  in  Kansas  since  1893,  but  in  Oklahoma  only  since 
1904  for  kafirs  and  since  1005  for  milo.  The  facts  given  below  have 
been  compiled  and  adapted  from  the  figures  published  by  the  boards 
of  agriculture  of  these  two  States. 

TOTAL  OKAIK-SO&OHTnf  C&OP  IN  TfANSAS  AHD  OKLAHOMA. 

'  In  Kansas  the  acreage  of  kafirs  and  milo  has  increased  from  about 
half  a  million  acres  in  1904  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million  acres 
in  1909.  In  that  State  the  jaeld  is  estimated  in  tons  of  fodder,  and 
the  average  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  3  tons  per  acre.  The 
average  value  of  these  crops  per  acre  for  the  same  period  has  been 
$10.28.  Although  the  average  yield  per  acre  does  not  seem  to  be 
increasing,  the  average  acre  value  is  rising;  for  the  first  three  years 
of  this  period  it  was  $9.60,  for  the  last  three  years  it  was  $10.95. 

The  records  for  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  are  not  complete. 
From  1904  to  1906,  inchisive,  the  figures  are  for  only  the  old  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma;  for  1907  to  1909  they  are  for  the  entire  new  State, 
including  the  former  Indian  Territory.  The  area  devoted  to  these 
crops  has  increased  from  500,000  acres  in  1907  to  nearly  700,000 
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acres  in  1909.  The  yield  of  grain  during  the  six  years  from  1904  to 
1909,  inclusive,  averaged  11.6  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average 
acre  value  of  these  crops  during  that  period  was  $5.68.  No  account 
was  taken  of  the  value  of  the  stalks  until  the  year  1908.  In  that 
year  the  value  of  the  ka&r  stalks  was  found  to  be  nearlv  one-half  as 
much  as  the  value  of  the  grain,  or  nearly  one-tliird  tne  combined 
value  of  grain  and  stover.  In  the  case  of  the  milo  crop,  the  stalk 
value  was  exactly  one-fourth  the  grain  value  or  one-fifth  of  the  com- 
bined value.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  State  reports  whether  the 
fodder  and  grain  represent  the  product  of  the  same  field  or  whether 
the  figures  for  fodder  are  based  on  fields  not  harvested  for  the  grain. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  fonner  was  intended. 

KAFIR.  MILO.  AHD  CORK  CROPS  IN  KAHSAS  AKD  OKLAHOMA. 

In  1904  there  were  only  7,000  acres  of  milo  in  Kansas.  By  1909 
this  had  increased  to  more  than  100,000  acres.  During  tliis  six-year 
period  the  average  yield  was  2^  tons  per  acre,  the  average  value  per 
ton  $3.87,  and  the  average  acre  value  $9.52. 

In  the  same  period  the  acreage  devoted  to  kafirs  had  increased 
from  500,000  to  636,000  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  3  tons  per 
acre  and  an  average  price  of  $3.48  per  ton.  The  average  acre  value 
was  $10.33. 

During  the  same  period  the  com  acreage  had  increased  from 
6,500,000  acres  to  7,750,000  acres,  giving  an  average  yield  of  23.1 
bushels ;  the  average  selling  price  was  44  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
average  acre  value  $9.83. 

Owmg  to  the  reasons  already  stated  the  figures  for  Oklahoma  can 
not  readiljr  be  compaicd.  However,  in  1909  there  were  203,000 
acres  of  milo  with  an  average  yield  during  the  five-vear  period  of 
13.8  bushels,  an  average  sellmg  price  of  44  cents  per  bushel,  and  an 
average  acre  value  of  $6.31. 

The  year  1909  showed  482,000  acres  of  kafir,  with  a  six-year  average 
yield  of  1 1  bushels,  an  average  value  of  45  cents  per  bushel,  and  an 
average  acre  value  of  $5.56. 

There  were  5,135,000  acres  of  com  grown  in  1909.  The  average 
yield  for  the  six  years  from  1904  to  1909  was  19.45  bushels,  the 
average  price  43.5  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  acre  value  $8.29. 

The  proportion  of  gram  sorghums  to  corn  grown  in  these  States  is 
steadily  increasing  with  the  settlement  of  the  drier  western  portions. 
The  average  acreage  of  grain  sorghums  for  the  period  from  1904  to 
1909  in  Kansas  was  equal  to  8.7  per  cent  of  the  average  com  acreage. 
For  the  year  1909  alone  it  had  increased  to  9.6  per  cent  in  spite  of 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  com  acreage.  ,  In  Oklahoma  the  same 
figures  are  not  comparable  because  of  the  change  from  a  small  terri- 
tory to  a  larger  State.  However,  the  average  grain-sorghum  acreage 
in  the  old  Territory  from  1904  to  1906  was  equal  to  25.6  per  cent  of 
the  com  area.  In  1907,  in  tlie  new  State,  including  both  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories,  it  was  12.5  per  cent;  in  1908,  12.7  per  cent; 
and  in  1909,  13.4  per  cent.  The  sudden  decrease  at  the  begmning  of 
the  second  period  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  comprising  the 
former  Indian  Territory  grows  much  com  and  Uttle  grain  sorghum. 
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As  already  pointed  out,  the  grain  sorghums  are  all  grown  most 
extensively  in  the  drier  areas  west  of  the  ninety-eightn  meridian. 
In  Kansas,  during  the  period  from  1907  to  1909,  inclusive,  about 
94  per  cent  of  the  milo,  about  45  per  cent  of  the  kafir,  and  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  com  were  found  west  of  this  line,  which  divides  the 
State  almost  exactly  in  half.  In  Oklahoma  about  one-third  of  the 
State  lies  west  of  this  line  and  contains  97  per  cent  of  the  milo  and 
79  per  cent  of  the  kaiir,  based  on  averages  of  five  and  six  years, 
respectively. 

The  46  counties  in  the  western  half  of  Kansas  grew,  in  roimd 
numbers,  240,000  acres  of  grain  soi^hums  in  1907,  334,000  acres  in 

1908,  and  396,000  acres  in  1909.  Tms  was  an  increase  of  39  j>er  cent 
in  the  grain-sorghum  acreage  for  1908  and  of  18.6  per  cent  for  1909. 
The  same  counties  grew  1,500,000  acres  of  com  in  1907,  1,750,000 
acres  in  1908,  and  2,000,000  acres  in  1909,  increases  of  17  and  14 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  ratio  of  the  acreage  of  grain  sorghums 
to  that  of  com  was  1  to  6.2  in  1907,  1  to  5.3  in  1908,  and  1  to  5.1  in 

1909.  The  grain-sorghum  acreage  was  therefore  equal  to  16.1  per 
cent,  18.9  per  cent,  and  19.5  per  cent  of  the  com  acreage  of  these 
three  years,  respectively.  Ten  of  these  counties  grow  larger  areas 
of  gram  sorghum  than  of  com. 

In  the  21  counties  now  comprising  the  western  third  of  Oklahoma 
there  were  grown  327,000  acres  of  grain  sorghum  in  1906,  423,000 
acres  in  1907,  465,000  acres  in  1908,  and  580^000  acres  in  1909, 
increases  of  29,  10,  and  25 percent  ,respectively.  The  ratio  of  grain- 
sorghum  acreage  to  that  of  com  was  1  to  2.1  in  1906,  1  to  2.7  in  1907, 
1  to  3.1  in  1908,  and  1  to  3.07  in  1909.  These  ratios  represent  grain- 
sorghum  acreages  equal  to  47.6  per  cent,  37  per  cent,  32.2  per  cent, 
and  32.6  per  cent  of  the  corn  acreages  for  the  same  yearo  Three  or 
four  of  these  counties  grow  more  grain  sorghums  than  com. 


f, 


ST7MMARY  OF  THE  VALTTES  OF  GRAIN  SOROHTTlfS  AHD  CORV. 

In  Table  I  is  ^ven  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  value 
er  acre  of  the  grain-sorghum  and  corn  crops  in  Kansas  and  Oluahoma. 
t  will  be  noted  that  for  Kansas  the  minimum  acre  value  of  the  com- 
bined grain  sorghums  is  not  as  low  as  the  minimum  for  corn;  that  the 
maximum  is  nearly  as  high,  and  that  the  average  acre  value  is  higher 
by  45  cents  an  acre.     In  Oklahoma  the  facts  are  exactly  reversed. 

Two  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  while  comparing  these  figures. 
One  is  that  for  Kansas  the  yields  and  values  of^  grain  sorghums  are 
based  on  tons  per  acre  and  thus  include  the  value  of  both  grain  and 
stover.  The  yields  and  values  of  corn,  on  the  contrary,  are  based 
on  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  If  the  value  of  the  corn  stover  were 
also  included,  the  average  acre  value  for  corn  would  probably  some- 
what exceed  that  of  the  grain  sorghums.  The  difference,  however, 
would  probably  not  be  as  large  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oklahoma  figures. 
The  otner  fact  is  that  the  grain  sorghums  are  most  largely  grown  in 
the  western  parts  of  these  States.  Here  the  shorter  seasons  and 
lower  rainfall  tend  to  decrease  the  yields  of  all  crops.  This  puts  the 
sorghums  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  comparison  with  corn,  which  is 
most  extensively  grown  in  the  lower  ana  more  humid  portions. 
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Table  I. — Summary  of  value  of  grain  sorghums  and  com  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 


Number 
of  years 
averaged. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Price. 

Acre  value. 

state  and  crop. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average 
for 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

$11.21 
10.61 
11.10 

11.71 

7.77 
8.64 
8.00 
11.21 

period. 

Kansas: 

Kafir 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

Tons. 
2.99 
2.53 
2.95 
Bushels. 
33.1 

11.0 
13.8 
11.6 
19.4 

Per  ton. 

13. 4S 

3.87 

3.48 

Perlm. 

.44 

.45 
.44 
.45 
.43 

1906 
1906 
1906 

1904 

1904 
1909 
1904 
1904 

SO.  18 
8.31 
9.16 

7.81 

3.92 
2.55 
3.92 
6.24 

1909 
1907 
1907 

1906 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1906 

S10.33 

Mllo 

9.52 

Total  grain  sorghums. . . 
Com 

10.28 
9.83 

Oklahoma: 

Kafir 

5.56 

Milo 

6.31 

Total  grain  sorghums. . . 
Com 

5.68 
8.29 

IMPBOyiHTG  THE  GEAIHr  SOBGHTJMS. 

In  general  there  are  two  ways  by  which  the  grain-sorghum  crops 
can  be  made  of  greater  value  to  the  grower.  The  first  is  by  improving 
the  varieties;  the  second,  by  finding  more  rapid  and  economics 
methods  of  harvesting.  Improved  varieties  can  be  obtained  through 
selection  of  present  sorts  and  by  bettering  the  methods  of  growing 
them.  More  rapid  and  economical  harvestmg  will  come  about  either 
through  adapting  the  crops  (fig.  4)  to  present  machinery  or  through 
the  invention  of  new  macnines,  or  both. 

There  are  five  principal  ways  in  which  improvement  may  be  made: 
(1)  Increased  drought  resistance,  (2)  increased  earliness,  (3)  dwarf er 
stature,  (4)  greater  productiveness,  and  (5)  increased  machine 
harvesting. 

DBOXTGHT  BBSISTANCE. 

The  grain  sorghums  are  most  useful  in  r^ons  where  moisture  is 
often  the  controlling  factor  in  crop  production.  Much  good  should 
therefore  be  accomplished  by  increasing  their  drought  resistance, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  Ughter  rainfall. 

No  one  knows  exactly  \raat  drought  resistance  is.  It  is  prob^ile 
that  what  we  call  drought  resistance  is  the  effect  of  several  different 
factors.  The  most  important  of  these  factors  are  probably  (1)  in- 
creased ability  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water  by  transpiration,  (2)^ 
increased  development  of  the  root  system,  and  (3)  a  possible  increase' 
in  power  to  extract  water  from  a  dry  soil. 

Differences  in  the  power  to  control  transpiration  are  well-known 
and  readily  observed  facts.  By  transpiration  is  meant  the  passing 
of  water  from  the  tissues  of  the  plant  mto  the  air.  In  the  processes 
of  their  growth  all  plants  are  constantly  absorbing  water  from  the 
soil  through  their  rootlets  and  allowing  certain  quantities  pf  this 
moisture  to  pass  out  into  the  air  through  minute  pores,  called 
stomata.  This  is  done  in  much  the  same  manner  as  water  escapes 
through  the  animal  skin  in  the  form  of  perspiration.  In  times  of 
drougnt  it  is  important  that  the  plant  lose  as  little  as  possible  of  its 
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water  supply  in  this  way.  The  plant  best  fitted  to  prevent  transpi- 
ration is  tnus  the  most  drought  resistant.  In  cacti,  for  instance,  this 
ability  is  highly  perfected.  Com  is  much  less  drought  resistant  than 
the  members  of  the  various  groups  of  sorghums.  Com  is  in  danger 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  curl,  but  sorghums  often  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  a  long  time  without  permanent  injury. 

The  size  and  character  of  the  root  system  is  probably  a  strong 
facto?  in  drought  resistance.  The  larger  the  root  system  in  propor- 
tion to  the  plant,  the  better  it  can  supply  moisture.  The  wider  and 
deeper  its  penetration,  the  larger  the  area  of  soil  from  which  it  draws 


Fig.  4.— Plat  of  inilo,  selected  for  erect  heads  and  low  stature. 

moisture  in  time  of  drought.  A  deeply  rooting  plant  may  be  able  to 
secure  water  when  shallow  root  systems  lie  wholly  in  dry  soil.  This 
is  entirely  apart  from  possible  dWerences  in  ability  to  extract  mois- 
ture from  a  given  unit  of  soil.  Such  differences  may  exist,  but  the 
idea  is  only  a  theory  as  yet.  Unfortunately,  the  character  of  the 
root  system  can  not  be  observed  while  making  selections. 

Selections  for  drought  resistance  will  naturally  be  made  on  condi- 
tions that  can  be  seen  with  the  eye.  These  are  likely  to  be  the  results 
of  a  combination  of  means  for  actually  resisting  drought  and  for 
evading  drought.  Dwarfness,  earliness,  and  thin  stands  are  means 
or  conditions  for  drought  evasion.     By  making  allowance  for  them, 
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when  present,  one  can  select  for  actual  drought  resistance.  This 
will  be  done  by  using  those  plants  which  give  best  results  under 
drought  conditions  when  they  are  neither  dwarfer  nor  earlier  nor 
more  thinly  planted  than  their  neighbors. 

EABLINESS. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  desiring  early  varieties.  The 
first  is  to  extend  the  range  of  grain  sorghums  mto  dry  regions  having 
a  short  growing  season.  The  second  is  to  secure  the  fuflest  possible 
benefit  from  the  seasonal  rainfall,  which  comes  largely  during  the 
early  sunmier  months  in  parts  of  the  grain-sorghum  bdt.  The  second 
reason  is  thus  connected  with  the  problem  of  drought  resistance, 
though,  as  pointed  out,  earliness  is  a  means  of  drought  evasion,  not 
of  resistance.  Improvement  in  earliness  will  need  to  be  continued 
for  a  long  time  if  varieties  are  to  be  perfected  for  the  needs  of  all  the 
dry-f  armmg  regions. 

ZARLT  VABIBTIE8. 

The  milos  are  much  earlier  varieties  than  the  kafirs  and  are  very 
promising  material  on  which  to  work.  In  the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
at  elevations  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  they  now  mature  in  90  to  100  days 
when  sown  May  15  to  20.  At  present  they  are  grown  successfully 
up  to  an  altitude  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Colorado.  At  higher  elevations  the  Rowing  season  is 
shortened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  present  varieties  of  milo  do  not 
mature.  At  lower  elevations  their  present  range  extends  northward 
into  southwestern  Nebraska.  In  northern  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas, 
Montana,  and  I/laho  the  increasing  latitude  and  shorter  growing  sea- 
son prevent  their  successful  maturing.  It  seems  certain,  also,  that 
the  soil,  especially  at  night,  is  too  cool  to  permit  vigorous  growth, 
thus  retarding  the  maturing  of  the  plant  even  where  the  season  is 
otherwise  long  enough. 

The  durra  group  contains  some  very  early  varieties.  The  only 
one  well  known  in  this  country  is  the  common  White  durra  (fig.  5), 
which  has  been  called  "White  Egyptian  com,"  "Rice  com,''  and 
"Jerusalem  com"  in  the  successive  periods  of  its  popularity.  It 
matures  as  early  as  or  slightly  earlier  than  the  milos.  White  durra 
apparently  possesses  true  drought  resistance  also  and  is  a  good 
yielder,  but  shatters  quite  badly  and  is  not  liked  for  that  reason  and 
sonje  others.  Some  hybrids  of  this  variety  with  Blackhull  kafir 
have  been  under  selection  for  three  years  and  give  promise  of  being 
valuable. 

The  kafirs  usually  require  about  three  weeks  longer  than  milo  to 
mature  under  the  same  conditions.  An  early  strain  of  Blackhull 
kafir  developed  by  the  writer,  through  selection,  matures  about  two 
weeks  earher  than  the  ordinary  kam^  and  only  three  to  five  days 
later  than  milo.  The  old-fashioned  White  kanr  with  white  hulls, 
now  rarely  found  in  cultivation,  was  a  semi-early  sort  and  would  make 
good  selection  stock  if  its  heads  were  free  from  the  boot  and  if  it 
was  not  so  readily  attacked  by  diseases.  Red  kafir,  which  is  normally 
a  week  or  more  earlier  than  the  Blackhull  in  the  low  plains,  seems 
86471°— Bull.  448—11 3 
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to  become  proportionally  later  as  it  is  carried  westward  to  higher 
elevations.  At  the  Amarillo  Experiment  Farm  it  has  been  consist- 
ently later  than  the  Blackhull  variety  during  a  period  of  several 
years. 

The  group  of  kowliangs  from  northern  China  and  Manchuria  con- 
tains some  varieties  (fig.  6)  which  are  naturally  very  early,  especially 
among  the  brown-seeded  sorts.  Three  of  these  (Grain  Investiga- 
tions Nos.  171,  261,  and  328)  have  matured  in  80  to  90  days,  thus 
proving  earUer  than  the  milos  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  Some 
promismg  selections  from  them  have  been  made  in  northern  Colorado, 
m  Nebraska,  and  in  South  Dakota.    Coming,  as  they  do,  from  lati- 


Fio.  6.— Plat  of  White  durra  with  100  per  cent  of  the  heads  erect. 

tude  40°  or  higher,  they  may  prove  able  to  terminate  and  grow  at 
lower  temperatures  than  the  groups  which  have  come  from  more 
southern  latitudes. 

ZABLT  CKOPS  AHB  ZABLT  SSASOITAL  KAIVFAIX. 

The  effect  of  earliness  in  permitting  drought  evasion  is  very  impor- 
tant. Consider  two  plants,  one  earUer  than  the  other,  but  otherwise 
similar  in  all  respects.  The  eariier  plant,  having  a  shorter  growing 
period,  not  only  uses  less  water,  but  uses  it  earlier  in  the  season. 
This  is  of  especial  importance  in  those  parts  of  the  semiarid  country 
where  much  of  the  seasonal  rainfall  occurs  in  April,  May,  and  Jime. 
The  earUer  plant  might  be  able  to  mature  its  crop  of  seed  on  the 
summer  rainfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  plant  might  be  cnp- 
pled  at  a  critical  stage  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  moisture  dur- 
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ing  dry  weather  in  August.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  in  much  of 
the  Plains  region  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  moisture  in  a  field  is  not 
used  by  the  growing  plants,  but  is  lost  by  evaporation  under  the 
average  tillage  conditions. 

Milos  are  earlier  than  kafirs,  but  are  not  known  to  be  more  truly 
drought  resistant.  At  Amarillo,  Tex.,  under  conditions  of  severe 
drought  from  the  middle  of  July  until  October,  1909,  the  milos 
yielded  on  the  average  8.3  bushels  and  the  kafirs  only  5.5  bushels  to 
the  acre.  In  each  crop  the  figures  are  the  average  of  between  20  and 
30  plats  and  show  that  the  duference  was  really  m  the  earliness  (and 
pernaps  dwarfness,  also)  of  the  milos  as  compared  with  the  kafirs,  the 
yields  in  normal  years  being  about  equal. 


FiQ.  6.— Plat  of  selected  Brown  kowliang  (G.  I.  No.  171). 

The  season  of  1910  was  still  drier,  only  10  inches  of  ram  falling  at 
Amarillo  from  January  to  October,  inclusive.  Better  yields  were 
obtained  than  in  1909,  however,  because  the  average  stands  were 
much  thinner.  Under  these  conditions  32  plats  of  milo  and  Dwarf 
milo  yielded  an  average  of  17.9  bushels  per  acre,  while  22  plats  of 
ordinary  BlackhuU  and  Red  kafirs  yielded  only  3.7  bushels.  The 
difference  in  average  yield  is  14.2  bushels.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
half  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  dwarfer  growth  of  the  milos  com- 
pared with  the  standard  kafirs,  we  still  have  a  gain  of  7.1  bushels  due 
to  earliness  alone. 
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The  relative  values  of  earliness  and  dwarfness  are  further  mdicated 
m  results  obtained  from  three  strains  of  Blackhull  kafir.  The  writer 
has  produced  by  selection  an  early  strain  of  the  Blackhull  kafir  which 
is  nearly  two  weeks  earUer  than  the  ordinary  strains,  although  of  the 
same  height.  In  1908,  a  favorable  season,  it  yielded  about  10  pa- 
cent  less  than  the  average  of  the  ordinary  Blackhull  varieties.  In 
1909,  however,  it  yielded  10.7  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  20  ordinary 
strains  averaged  only  5  bushels  and  the  best  of  them  yielded  only 
10.9  bushels.  In  1910,  under  the  conditions  described  it  produced 
7.57  bushels  compared  with  2.95  bushels  from  15  standard  plats. 


FiQ.  7.— Plat  of  dwarf  and  early  Blackhull  kaflr  (0. 1.  No.  340). 

Anotlier  early  strain,  which  is  also  dwarf,  growing  to  a  height  of 
about  4  feet  (fig.  7),  yielded  in  1908  about  4.5  bushels  less  than  the 
average  of  the  ordinary  taller  and  later  strains.  In  1909  it  yielded 
14.4  bushels  compared  with  10.7  bushels  from  the  tall  but  early 
strain  and  an  average  of  only  5  bushels  from  the  ordinary  taller  and 
later  strains.  In  1910  it  yielded  9.28  bushels,  while,  as  noted  above, 
the  tall  early  strain  produced  7.57  bushels  and  the  ordinary  strains 
only  2.95  bushels  per  acre.  These  figures  indicate  that  in  1909  about 
40  per  cent  and  in  1910  about  27  per  cent  of  its  increased  yields  were 
due  to  its  dwarfness  and  60  per  cent  and  73  per  cent,  respectively,  to 
its  extra  earliness. 
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SELECTINO  FOR  EARUKZSS. 

Earliness  can  be  developed  only  by  continued  selection.  Such 
selections  can  be  made  either  at  heading  time  or  at  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing, but  are  preferably  the  cesidts  of  records  made  at  both  periods. 
When  the  field  or  seed  plat  of  the  variety  begins  to  head,  a  number 
of  the  earliest  heads,  which  are  otherwise  suitable  for  selection,  should 
be  marked  by  means  of  tags  on  which  is  recorded  the  date  of  heading. 
When  the  heads  on  these  selected  stalks  begin  to  show  the  character- 
istic colors  and  texture  of  the  hard-dough  or  ripening  stage,  the  date 
of  ripening  should  be  added  to  the  tags.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  hea^  for  which  the  shortest  time  has  elapsed  between  heading 
and  ripening  are  to  be  considered  the  earhest.  These  should  be  care- 
fully saved  separately  and  used  for  continuing  the  work  another 
season. 

In  dry  regions  where  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  commonly 
controls  the  grdwth  of  the  crop,  the  plants  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  a 
field  are  often  the  first  to  produce  neads,  especially  in  dry  seasons. 
This  is  because  the  outside  plants  have  a  larger  area  from  which  to 
draw  moisture,  or  because  run-off  water  often  collects  at  the  edges  of 
fields  and  provides  extra  moisture.  These  early  heads  will  be  the 
first  to  ripen,  but  it  does  not  follo'w  that  these  plants  are  naturally 
earlier  then  the  rest  of  the  field. 

DWARF    STATXTRB. 

For  the  grain-sorghum  grower  a  dwarf  variety  has  two  advantages 
over  the  tdler  strains.  It  requires  less  water  and  can  be  harvested 
with  a  grain  header. 

The  larger  the  plant  the  more  water  it  requires  and  the  more  it  is 
likelv  to  lose  by  transpiration.  A  small  plant  which  can  produce  as 
mucn  grain  as  a  large  plant  will  thus  have  a  real  advantage  in  a  dry 
season.  This  is  not  true  drought  resistance,  but  merely  a  lower  water 
reciuirement  which  permits  drought  evasion. 

As  previously  noted,  the  year  1909  was  marked  by  severe  drought 
during  July,  August,  and  September  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Great  Plains.  At  the  Amarillo  Experiment  Farm,  in  Texas,  17  plats 
of  milo  gave  an  average  yield  of  6  8  bushels  and  10  plats  of  clwarf 
milo  an  average  yield  of  11  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  best  plat  of  milo 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  only  16.5  bushels,  though  in  a  low  piece  of 
ground,  while  the  best  dwarf  milo  yielded  23.2  bushels  per  acre.  In 
1910  there  was  not  as  much  difference.  Eight  plats  of  milo  yielded 
an  average  of  16.2  bushels  per  acre,  and  7  plats  of  dwarf  milo  yielded 
an  average  of  19.6  bushels.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  the  dwarf 
variety  seemed  to  be  largely  due  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  plants  and 
the  consequent  lower  water  requirement. 

The  case  of  the  dwarf  and  also  early 'strain  of  the  Blackhull  kafir 
(fig.  7)  has  already  been  noted  under  the  discussion  of  earliness. 
How  much  of  its  increased  yield  was  due  to  dwarfness  and  how  much 
to  earlier  maturity  can  not  be  certainly  known.  Apparently  about 
one-third  was  due  to  its  dwarfness  and  two-thirds  to  its  earliness. 

The  production  of  dwarf  varieties  has  made  possible  the  use  of  the 
grain  header  in  harvesting  the  crop.  A  few  ingenious  farmers  have 
succeeded  in  raising  their  headers  on  timbers  until  they  will  cut,  with 
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fair  satisfaction,  the  ordinary  tall  varieties,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  general  practice.  In  case  a  successful  row  header  is  invented 
it  is  more  likely  to  work  well  on  low  varieties  than  tall  ones,  especially 
in  windy  regions. 

Selecting  for  dwarf  stature  raises  the  question  of  the  ability  of  a 
plant  to  produce  as  lar^e  seed  yields  after  the  stalk  and  leaves  have 
been  reduced  in  size.  How  far  can  reduction  in  the  size  and  height 
of  stems  be  carried  without  reducing  the  total  leaf  area?  How  far 
can  reduction  of  leaf  area  be  carried  without  reducing  grain  produc- 
tion ?  These  questions  can  not  be  answered  except  by  long-con- 
tinued investigations.  The  limits  of  profitable  reduction  in  size  will 
vary  with  climatic  conditions  of  different  regions.  While  these  limits 
are  not  vet  fullj  known  for  any  region,  there  is  fair  proof  that  the 
standard  varieties  of  the  central  Plains  region  can  be  much  reduced 


Fio.  8.— Plat  of  select  Dwarf  mllo. 

without  passing  the  lower  limit.  The  Dwarf  milo  (fig.  8)  and 
Dwarf  kafir  are  only  3  to  4  feet  in  height  under  conditions  that  make 
the  normal  crop  5  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  Dwarf  miloa  outyield  the 
standard  milos  even  in  favorable  seasons.  The  White  durra,  which  is 
low,  yields  as  much  as  the  kafirs,  which  are  of  medium  height  or 
taller.  The  Dwarf  kafir,  although  recently  produced,  seems  likely  to 
hold  its  own  in  a  series  of  yeai^s.  An  extra-dwarf  Brown  kowliang 
has  been  obtained  in  China.  It  ffrows  to  a  height  of  about  2  feet, 
but,  like  most  newly  introducea  sorghums,  does  not  show  high 
yielding  power. 

These  crops  have  originated  in  subtropical  lands  and  are  commonly 
inclined  to  large  growth.     While  they  have  been  used  chiefly  for 
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grain  production  in  their  native  homes,  it  has  been  by  more  or  less 
primitive  peoples,  and  the  returns  have  not  been  large.  Since  coming 
to  this  country  most  of  the  standard  varieties  have  been  reduced  in 
size  and  at  the  same  time  increased  in  yielding  power.  The  limit  of 
profitable  dwarfness  has  probably  not  been  reacned;  it  certainly  has 
not  been  passed. 

PBODUOTI V  ENE  SS. 

The  two  keys  to  increased  grain  yields  are  better  varieties  and  better 
methods  of  growing  them.  Setter  varieties  mean  pure  and  smut-free 
crops,  with  better  filled  and  perhaps  larger  heads,  erect  and  fully 
exserted  from  the  boot,  borne  on  stalks  with  fewer  suckers  and  no 
branches.  Better  methods  relate  to  proper  and  even  spacing  of 
stalks  in  the  row  and  to  thorough  cultivation  of  the  growing  crop. 
They  also  include  proper  rotations  and  suitable  tillage  of  the  land 
when  not  in  crop.  Selections  for  better  yields  may  naturally  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  crop  is  grown.  No  one  may  say  what  returns 
will  finally  be  obtained.  We  may  reasonably  hope,  by  continued 
effort,  to  mcrease  greatly  the  present  average  yields. 

PURE  VARIETIES. 

Extended  travel  and  observation  in  the  grain-sorghum  belt  show 
that  many  of  the  fields  of  difl'erent  kafir  and  milo  varieties  are  not 
pure.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fields  of  sorgos  or  sweet  sorghums  and 
of  broom  com.  This  condition  comes  from  two  causes,  mixtures  and 
hybrids.  Usually  both  are  present,  because  mixtures  quickly  result 
in  hvbrids. 

Tne  advantages  of  pure  crops  are  many  and  easily  seen.  Pure 
varieties  are  most  likely  to  be  uniform  in  height  and  in  time  of  ripen- 
ing, and  hence  are  easy  to  harvest.  The  grain  is  of  much  greater 
vdue  for  seed  purposes  and  also  obtains  a  higher  grade  and  commands 
a  better  price  on  tne  grain  market.  It  is  also  better  as  a  feeding  grain, 
because  more  uniform  in  quality. 

Mixtures  readily  result  from  carelessness  in  cleaning  empty  bags, 
bins,  wagons,  and  separators,  or  in  storing  the  seed.  Most  of  the 
mixing  from  these  causes  may  be  easily  prevented.  The  presence  of 
other  varieties  as  volunteer  crops  in  the  fields  is  also  a  common  cause 
of  mixtures  and  one  not  so  easily  controlled.  Early  Amber  sorgo 
and  related  strains  are  very  common  and  troublesome  volunteer  crops 
in  western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  damage  done  by  these 
mixtures  of  varieties  can  be  largel}^  remedied  by  roguing  the  fields ; 
that  is,  removing  by  hand  all  plants  not  true  to  the  variety  grown. 
Where  not  possible  to  rogue  an  entire  field,  a  part  may  be  cleaned  and 
the  seed  saved  from  that  portion. 

Crossing  or  hybridizing  is  more  common  in  the  sorghums  than  in 
most  other  farm  crops.  This  is  because  they  are  all  open  fertilized; 
that  is,  intended  to  be  cross  fertilized  by  means  of  the  wind.  The 
three  stamens  (pollen-bearing  or  male  part  of  the  flower)  and  two 
pistils  (pollen-receiving  or  female  part  of  the  flower)  all  appear  outside 
the  glumes  or  hulls  of  the  flower  m  the  early  morning.  The  anthers 
or  pollen  sacs  open  at  the  end,  and  the  pollen  grains  are  quickly 
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emptied  into  the  air  as  the  anthers  swing  in  the  wind.  The  pollen  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  carried  on  the  breeze  to  the  flower  on  some  other 
plant  as  it  is  to  fall  upon  the  pistils  projecting  from  the  flowers  on  the 
same  plant.  The  ease  with  which  such  crossing  occurs  is  increased 
because  these  crops  are  most  largely  grown  in  regions  of  fairly  constant 
winds  and  because  their  greater  height  enables  the  wind  to  carry  the 
pollen  farther  than  in  the  case  of  lower  crops. 

Crossing  is  likely  to  occur  whenever  two  varieties  are  growing  near 
each  other  if  thev  are  in  flower  at  about  the  same  time;  hence,  when- 
ever mixtures  of  different  varieties  are  found  in  a  field,  hybrids  are 
almost  certain  to  be  formed  and  to  appear  in  the  crop  the  following 
year.  In  the  grain-sorghum  belt  many  of  these  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  Early  Amber  and  other  volunteer  sorghum  varieties  in 
the  fields  of  nearly  all  farms.  Hybrids  also  result  from  planting  the 
fields  of  different  varieties  too  near  together.  Just  how  lar  apart  the 
fields  should  be  to  insure  safety  from  hybridizing  is  an  open  question. 
In  the  Great  Plains  area  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south  and 
the  alternating  winds  usually  Irom  the  north.  Crossing,  therefore,  takes 
place  at  greater  distances  in  a  north  and  south  line  than  in  an  east  and 
west  line.  Where  two  fields  lie  north  and  south  from  each  other,  a 
distance  of  8  or  10  rods  would  probably  be  required,  and  15  or  20  rods 
would  be  preferable.  Where  the  fields  he  east  and  west  from  each 
other,  the  crops  would  be  fairly  safe  from  crossing  at  shorter  distanc«« 
than  those  stated. 

SMUT-FREE  VARIETIES. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  smut  affecting  sorghums,  head  smut  and 
kernel,  or  grain,  smut.  In  the  former  the  young  head  becomes  a 
black  mass  of  smut  spores,  inclosed  at  first  in  a  grayish  covering  or 
membrane.  In  the  kernel  smut  the  seed  is  the  only  part  visibly 
affected.  The  head  looks  much  as  usual  except  that  in  the  case  of 
white-seeded  varieties  it  is  much  darker  in  appearance.  The  seeds 
are  replaced  by  longer,  gray  smut  kernels,  fuU  of  black  snores.  These 
smuts  occur  on  all  kinds  of  sorghums  except  milos.  Neither  smut 
has  ever  been  found  on  the  varieties  of  the  milo  group. 

The  head  smut  is  not  very  common,  which  is  fortunate,  because 
no  means  of  controlling  it  is  yet  known.  The  kernel  smut  is  ouite 
common,  and  often  completely  destroys  from  2  to  10  per  cent  oi  the 
heads  in  a  field,  reducing  the  yields  oi  grain  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  can  easily  be  controlled  by  the  modified  hot-water  treatment  or  by 
the  use  of  formalin.* 

BETTER  YIELDDTO  VARIETIES. 

Better  yielding  varieties  may  come  originally  from  an  experiment 
station  or  other  source,  or  they  may  be  produced  by  the  farmer  him- 
self from  his  own  fields.  In  either  case  the  grower  must  continue  the 
selection  from  year  to  year.  In  its  simplest  form  this  will  mean  the 
selecting  of  stalks  of  desirable  size  and  habit,  bearing  large  and  well- 
shaped  heads  (figs.  9  and  10),  well  loaded  with  plump  grains.  This 
requires,  of  course,  that  the  work  of  selection  be  done  in  the  field. 

»  Full  directions  for  using  tht^o  treatments  are  given  in  Circular  8.  revised.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "  The  Smuts  of  Sorghum,"  which  may  be  obtained  free  on  appUcatiOD 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agrioultiire. 
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Heads  selected  in  the  bin  or  crib  tell  little  of  the  stalk  on  which  they 
grew.  The  work  should  be  done  before  harvesting  begins  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  selected  to  furnish  nlenty  of  seed  for  the  farm  crop 
of  the  next  j^ear.  Where  early  selection  of  seed  has  been  neglected 
the  selections  may  still  be  made  during  harvest,  if  harvesting  is  done 
by  hand.  A  small  box,  fastened  to  the  near  side  of  the  wagon  bed, 
will  serve  to  receive  the  selected  heads.     Careful  selecting  is  not  likely 


Fig.  9.— Two  heads  of  milo,  showing  desirable  and  undesirable  forms. 

to  be  done,  however,  in  the  hurry  of  harvest.    Where  machine  heading 
is  practiced  this  method  is,  of  course,  not  possible. 

The  selected  heads  may  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  or  laid  in  thin 
layers  on  shelves  and  thrashed  in  the  spring.  If  they  are  thrashed 
in  the  fall,  the  seed  should  be  carefully  stored  in  a  cool  room,  and 

f)referably  in  bags  rather  than  in  bins.     There  is  much  danger  of 
owering  or  destroying  its  vitality  if  it  is  allowed  to  heat. 

Desirable  Forms  of  Heads. 

Well-filled  heads. — It  is  important  that  the  heads  be  well  filled  at 
the  butts  and  tips,  as  in  the  case  of  corn  ears.  Less  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  matter  than  it  deserves.     Figure  9  shows  desirable 
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and  undesirable  forms  of  milo  heads,  and  figure  10  shows  desirable 
heads  of  Blackhull  kafir.  Milo  may  be  taken  as  representing  durras 
also,  while  the  kafir  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  shape  for  kowliangs 
as  well.  The  poorer  head  contains  less  grain  and  is  therefore  less 
productive.  It  also  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  fiber  and  hence 
IS  less  valuable  as  a  feeding  ration. 

The  heads  selected  should  have  shorter  branches  at  the  butt  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  head.  These  lower  branches  should  be  loaded  with 
seed  down  to  the  point  where  they  join  the  rachis  or  central  stalk  of 


Fio.  10.— Two  plants  of  BlackhuU  kafir,  5}  (eet  high,  selected  for  high  yielding  power. 

the  head.     Long  basal  branches  are  likely  to  droop  and  finally  break 
away  under  the  combined  stress  of  weight  and  wind. 

Fully  exserted  heads. — It  is  also  important  that  the  head  be  fully 
exserted  from  the  boot,  or  upper  leaf  sheath.  No  seed  is  produced 
on  the  part  not  exserted,  which  often  becomes  moldy  or  rotten  if  wet 
weather  prevails.  Corn  ear-worms  (Helioihis  ohsoleta)  and  false 
army  worms  (Laphygmn  frugiperda)  breed  in  such  places  and  add  to 
the  injury.  When  these  heads  with  spoiled  butts  are  piled  with 
others  they  are  likely  to  cause  damage  to  the  whole  heap.  Varieties 
in  which  the  heads  are  not  fully  exserted-  are  also  more  difficult  to 
harvest  by  hand  or  machine. 
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The  main  agricultural  difference  between  White  kafir  and  BlackhuU 
kafir  is  that  the  heads  of  White  kafir  never  become  fully  exserted  from 
the  boot.  White  kafir  was  the  first  kafir  variety  to  come  into  general 
cultivation  in  this  country,  but  it  has  since  been  almost  whoUy  dis- 
carded, largely  for  this  reason.  Blackhull  kafir,  the  present  popular 
variety,  bears  the  heads  normally  entirelv  free  from  the  boot  (fig.  10). 

Large  heads. — In  Selecting  for  large  heads  the  proportionate  size 
of  the  stalks  must  always  be  considered.  Not  the  largest  head  alone, 
but  the  largest  possible  head  on  the  smallest  stalk  is  the  most  desir- 
able selection.  The  grain  sorghums  are  for  use  where  limited  rainfall 
is  the  principal  controlling  factor  in  grain  production.  Larger  plants 
use  and  transpire  more  water  than  smaller  ones.  Selection  should 
be  made  where  the  stand  is  uniform  and  fairly  thick,  and  shoidd 
include  the  largest  and  best  heads  produced  under  such  conditions. 
They  should  not  be  made  from  the  outer  row  of  the  field  or  plat,  or 
from  places  where  the  stand  is  thiti,  even  though  the  larger  heads  are 
found  in  such  places.  From  6  to  7  inches  or  row  for  each  stalk  is 
considered  the  proper  spacing  for  mUos  and  9  to  10  inches  for  kafirs 
in  the  higher  plains. 

Average  weight  of  heads. — The  average  weight  of  heads  varies 
with  the  stand  and  seasonal  conditions.  Close  spacing  of  stalks  in 
the  row  or  an  unfavorable  growing  season  reduces  the  size  of  the 
heads,  even  if  they  are  well  mled.  Wide  spacing  and  favorable  con- 
ditions cause  larger  and  heavier  heads.  Under  average  field  condi- 
tions the  heads  of  nulo  and  Dwarf  milo  weigh  from  3  to  4  ounces  and 
those  of  durra  varieties  about  3  ounces  each.  In  the  kafir  group  the 
heads  are  normally  much  heavier,  weighing  from  4  to  6  ounces,  while 
kowUang  heads  vary  between  3  and  4  ounces  each. 

Percentage  of  Orain  in  Total  Crop.^ 

The  percentage  of  grain  in  the  total  crop  varies  greatly  with  the 
character  of  the  season  in  which  the  crop  is  grown  and  with  the 
stand  of  stalks.  Some  experiments  indicate  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  milo  and  Dwarf  milo  will  produce  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
of  their  total  weight  in  the  form  of  grain.  In  Blackhull  kafir,  and 
probably  Red  kanr  also,  the  average  will  be  about  25  per  cent,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  kafira.  For  the 
ko whangs  the  proportion  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  milos.  One 
plat  of  milo  at  the  Dalhart  Experiment  Farm,  Texas,  in  1908  yielded 
47.2  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  grain.  Three  plats  yielded  above  40 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  seasons  of  drought  or  other  unfa- 
vorable conditions  the  percentages  of  grain  may  fall  to  one-half  or 
less  of  the  averages  given  above. 

Freedom  from  Suckers  and  Branches. 

All  sorghums  apparently  have  the  habit  of  producing  both  suckers 
and  branches.  There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  among  the 
groups  and  varieties  in  this  regard.  Suckers  seem  to  be  produced 
normally,  branches  only  under  somewhat  exceptional  conditions. 
They  will  be*  discussed  separately. 

1  See  Bulletin  203,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  XT.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "The  importance  and 
Inqnovement  of  the  grain  sorghums,"  by  Caneton  R.  Ball,  for  a  discuadon  of  tabulated  results. 
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Suckers. — These  are  produced  from  the  closely  crowded  lower 
nodes  or  joints  of  the  stem,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  groimd.  They 
appear  in  some  cases  almost  as  early  as  the  main  stalk  itself  and  in 
other  cases  not  until  the  main  stalk  is  well  grown  or  even  after  it  has 
begun  to  mature  its  seed.  They  may  vary  in  number  from  1  to  10 
or  15,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  or  to  the  particular  environ- 
mental conditions,  such  as  abundance  of  food,  moisture,  etc.  Though 
their  heads  are  usually  smaller,  suckers  differ  from  the  mean  stalk 
chiefly  in  height  and  earliness.  They  are  usually  rather  lower  and 
almost  always  later  in  maturing,  often  very  much  so.  Where  the 
latter  part  of  a  season  is  more  favorable  than  the  earlier,  suckers 
often  grow  taller  than  the  main  stalk.  Their  difference  in  stature  is 
objectionable  only  in  harvesting,  but  their  late  ripening  is  a  more 
serious  matter. 

The  value  of  suckers  in  grain-sorghum  crops  is  still  a  debated  ques- 
tion. Many  of  the  advertisements  offering  the  seed  of  these  crops 
dwell  at  length  on  their  power  to  produce  several  stalks  from  one 
seed.  Considering  the  cheapness  of  the  seed  of  grain  soi^hums  and 
the  exceedingly  small  quantity  (2  to  4  pounds)  needed  to  plant  an 
acre,  the  grower  can  well  afford  to  require  only  a  single  stalk  from  a 
single  seed.  In  a  forage  crop,  where  abundance  of  leaves  is  wanted, 
sucKers  may  be  very  desiraole,  but  in  a  grain  crop  rec^uiring  little 
seed  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  them.  Their  existence  may 
be  partly  justified  by  their  help  in  making  a  fuller  crop  where  a  thin 
stand  occurs.  This  is  largely  offset  by  their  somewhat  later  matur- 
ing. It  is  a  question  whether  the  seed  produced  really  pays  for  the 
food  and  moisture  used. 

Selections  should  then  be  made  with  the  object  of  entirely  remov- 
ing suckers.  This  can  best  be  done  by  selecting  heads  from  stalks 
which  produce  none.  In  case  the  crop  on  which  selection  is  b^un 
does  not  contain  any  stalks  wholly  without  suckers,  the  selection 
should  be  made  from  stalks  which  have  only  a  single  sucker  or  in 
which  the  suckers  are  very  small  and  appear  very  late  in  the  season. 
In  this  way  the  tendency  to  produce  them  will  gradually  be  overcome. 
Closer  planting  in  the  drills  will  also  have  this  effect.  The  com- 
bined enect  of  these  two  methods  will  materially  reduce  the  numbers. 

Branches. — The  stems  of  all  sorghums,  like  those  of  com,  are  made 
up  of  alternate  joints,  called  nodes,  and  elongated  sections  of  nearly 
round  stem  called  intemodes,  meaning  literally  "  between  the  nodes.* 
The  peduncle  is  the  rather  long  section  of  the  stem  which  grows  from 
the  uppermost  node  and  bears  the  main  head.  A  leaf  arises  at  each 
node.  The  lower  part  of  each  leaf  is  called  the  sheath  and  is  a  collar 
which  tightly  incloses  the  intemode  for  some  distance  above  the  joint 
or  node  from  which  it  grows.  A  little  bud  is  borne  at  evei:y  node 
except  the  uppermost,  which  bears  the  main  peduncle  instead.  These 
buds  lie  snugly  in  a  little  furrow  in  the  internode,  with  the  leaf  sheath 
wrapping  them  like  an  overcoat.  When  conditions  are  favorable, 
these  buds  develop  into  branches. 

Branches  are  most  likely  to  be  produced  when  the  weather  remains 
warm  and  moisture  is  abundant  late  in  the  season.  The  uppermost 
bud  develops  first,  the  young  branch  forcing  its  way  out  at  tne  top  of 
the  leaf  sheath  or  by  spHtting  the  back  of  the  sheath.  It  then  rap- 
idly elongates,  putting  out  leaves  and  finally  a  terminal  seed  head. 
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It  thus  becomes  a  miniature  stalk,  growing  on  the  parent  stalk  and 
exactly  like  it  in  all  respects  except  size.  Meantime  the  buds  at  the 
successively  lower  nodes  have  been  making  similar  growth.  If  the 
season  is  lon^  enough  and  the  moisture  sufficientlv  abundant,  all 
these  developmg  buds  will  become  fruit-bearing  stalks.  In  extreme 
cases  the  lateral  buds  on  the  oldest  or  uppermost  branches  will  them- 
selves develop  into  branches.  This  compound  branching  could  go  on 
indefinitely  if  permitted  by  seasonal  conditions. 

The  heads  on  these  branches  are  much  smaller  and  less  productive 
than  those  on  the  main  stalk.  They  are  also  much  later  in  maturing. 
Advertisements  which  state  that  a  single  stalk  produces  from  four  to 
ten  large  heads  are  wholly  misleading.  The  oranches  themselves, 
arising  first  from  the  upper  nodes,  make  the  plant  top-heavy  and 
likely  to  lodge.  The  presence  of  branches  interferes  with  the  har- 
vesting of  the  grain.  It  often  delays  the  maturing  of  the  main  head. 
Branches  also  use  water  that  should  remain  in  the  ground  for  the  use 
of  the  next  crop,  without  making  any  adequate  return.  They  are 
therefore  wholly  objectionable  and  should  be  prevented  by  selection 
and  proper  planting  wherever  they  tend  to  occur. 

BETTER  METHODS  OF  PRODITCTIOV. 

Only  methods  of  planting  and  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  crop 
will  be  treated  here.  Rotations  and  general  tillage  to  conserve  mois- 
ture have  their  influence  on  crop  improvement.  In  a  new  country, 
however,  strict  rotation  systems  can  not  be  followed,  and  the  general 
methods  of  dry  farming  need  not  be  given  in  this  paper.  The  princi- 
ples are  two:  (1)  TiQ  so  as  to  absorb  the  rainfall  and  (2)  till  so  as  to 
prevent  evaporation.     This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  elsewhere.* 

Proper  stand  or  row  space. — The  whole  question  of  the  proper  stand 
or  row  space  for  the  different  varieties  under  different  conditions  of 
soil  and  moisture  is  one  of  which  little  is  yet  known  It  is  not  the 
plant  having  the  largest  head  which  makes  the  biggest  acre  yield,  but 
the  plant  which  can  produce  the  largest  head  while  growing  in  the 
smallest  possible  row  space. 

The  results  of  four  years'  experiments  at  the  Amarillo  Experiment 
Farm,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  indicate  that  in  general  the  kowliangs  yield 
best  with  a  stand  of  1  stalk  in  each  5  or  6  inches  of  row;  the  milos 
and  durras  with  1  stalk  in  each  7  or  8  inches  of  row;  and  the  kafirs 
with  1  stalk  to  each  9  or  10  inches  of  row  In  all  cases  the  rows  are 
Si  feet  apart,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  seeds  are  dropped  singly  in 
the  rows  (fig.  11).  Under  these  conditions  improved  vaneties  in  each 
of  these  three  distinct  groups  give  approximately  the  same  yields. 
TTie  Amarillo  Experiment  Farm  has  an  elevation  of  3,600  feet  and 
an  average  annual  rainfall  of  22  inches,  the  larger  part  of  which 
comes  during  the  growing  season.  Further  investigations,  continu- 
ing the  experiments  through  a  longer  period  of  years,  majr  discover 
that  better  average  yields  will  be  produced  at  other  spacings  than 
those^  noted  above. 

It  is  probable  that  at  other  locations  better  results  will  be  secured 
at  other  rates  of  planting  than  those  given  for  Amarillo      The  rate 

1  See  Farmers'  Bulletin  256,  entitled  "Management  of  Soils  to  Conserve  Moisture,"  which  will  be  sent  free 
oo  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  any  Member  of  Congress 
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will  vary  with  different  elevations,  different  amounts  of  annual  rain- 
fall or  a  different  proportion  of  it  during  the  growing  season,  and  with 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Drills  or  hills.-  -Another  important  question  which  has  not  jet  been 
made  the  subject  of  experiment  to  any  extent  is  the  comparative  value 
of  planting  in  drills  and  in  hills.  For  instance,  1  stalk  every  6  inches 
in  the  row,  or  2  stalks  in  a  hill  every  foot,  or  3  stalks  in  hills  18  inches 
apart,  or  4  stalks  in  a  hill  and  the  liills  2  feet  apart  would  all  give  the 
same  number  of  stalks  per  acre.  Would  they  give  the  same  results 
in  bushels  of  grain  per  acre?  The  answer  is  not  known.  All  the 
evidence  at  hand  inoicates  that  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  a  single 


Fio.  ll.—Plat  of  Brown  kowliang,  showing  stalks  singly  and  evenly  spaced  in  the  row. 

stalk  in  a  place;  Experiments  with  corn  seem  to  show  that  where 
from  3  to  5  kernels  are  planted  in  a  hill  better  results  are  secured 
when  the  kernels  are  scattered  a  few  inches  apart  instead  of  being 
dropped  in  a  bunch. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  Question  of  yields,  however,  there  are 
other  reasons  for  preferring  planting  in  drills  rather  than  in  hills. 
These  reasons  are  connected  with  the  production  of  suckers  and 
pendent  heads.  Obsei-vations  indicate  that  the  fewest  suckers 
and  pendent  heads  to  the  stalk  are  produced  where  the  stalks 
stand  singly.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
where  the  stalks  stand  one  in  a  place  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
determine  whether  suckers  are  produced  and  to  take  steps  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  selection. 
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Planter  plates. — The  difficulty  of  securing  proper  rates  of  planting 
is  partly  due  to  an  idea  persistmg  in  the  minds  of  growers  and  partly 
to  lack  of  suitable  plates.  When  the  former  is  corrected,  the  latter 
can  be  easily  obtained.  The  first  sorghums  extensively  cultivated  in 
this  coimtry  were  the  sorgos,  which  are  forage  crops  and  as  such 
are  planted  thickly.  The  other  leading  groups,  the  milos  and  kafirs, 
were  also  first  regarded  as  forage  plants  and  sown  quite  thickly.  Com 
planters  were  equipped  with  cane"  plates  which  dropped  10  to  25 
seeds  in  a  foot  of  drill.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  thick  seeding  for 
sorghums  became  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  growers. 

Tne  value  of  the  milos,  kafirs,  and  durras  as  grain  producers  was 
only  gradually  recognized.  The  necessity  of  planting  thinly  where 
high  grain  yields  were  desired  was  realized  even  more  slowly.  Though 
this  necessity  is  now  being  seen  by  the  great  body  of  grain-sorghum 
growers,  there  is  not  yet  knowledge  and  agreement  as  to  the  proper 
rates  of  planting.  These  vary  with  different  conditions  and  must  be 
made  the  subject  of  extensive  experiments.  Meantime  the  manu- 
facturers of  planters,  though  recognizing  the  demand  for  different 
plates,  have  had  Uttle  data  on  which  to  create  a  suitable  supply. 

So  far  as  the  size  of  the  seeds  is  concerned,  probably  only  two  sets 
of  plates  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  drop  a  smgle  seed  at  a  time  of 
any  variety.  The  two  sets  will  have  the  holes  of  different  sizes  and 
perhaps  or  slightly  different  shapes  also.  I^Iilos  and  durras  have 
rather  large  seeds,  more  or  less  round  in  outline.  Kafirs  and  kowliangs 
have  smaller  and  more  nearly  oval  seeds. 

Having  these  two  sets  of  plates,  certain  variations  in  the  rate  of 
planting  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  space  properly  the  seeds  of 
different  varieties  in  the  drill.  For  instance,  tne  seeds  of  kafirs  and 
kowUangs  will  drop  singly  through  the  same  hole,  but  the  kafirs 
should  be  planted  10  inches  apart  and  the  kowHangs  only  5  or  6  inches. 
This  variation  in  rate  is  secured  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  the  adjustment 
on  the  planter  which  changes  the  speed  of  the  plate  and  (2)  by 
using  plates  drilled  with  different  numbers  of  holes.  Where  plates 
with  tne  proper  number  of  holes  are  not  purchasable,  blank  plates 
can  be  secured  and  drilled  by  a  blacksmitn.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  holes  are  countersunk:  on  the  lower  side  of  the  plate  so  that 
seeds  will  not  become  wedged  in  them. 

ADAPTABILITY  TO  MACHINE  HANDLING. 

More  than  ever  is  it  true  that  the  demand  is  strong  for  crops  which 
may  be  handled  readily  and  profitably  by  machinery  at  every  stage 
in  their  production.  This  has  long  been  true  of  the  small-grain  crops. 
Corn  and  cotton  are  examples,  however,  of  two  great  staple  crops 
which  must  still  be  gathered  by  hand.  However,  many  and  varied 
efforts  are  being  made  to  produce  machines  which  will  gather  the 
ears  of  corn  and  the  lint-covered  seeds  of  the  cotton. 

If  the  grain  sorghums  are  to  become  staple  crops  on  a  large  scale 
they  must  be  adapted  to  machine  handling.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
cultivation  of  milo  and  kafir  as  important  crops,  there  were  two  methods 
of  harvesting  in  vogue  where  seed  was  desired.  The  first  was  to  cut 
the  crop,  stalk  and  all,  with  the  com  binder  and  cure  it  in  the  shock. 
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The  heads  were  then  cut  from  the  bundles  with  a  knife,  saw,  or 
hatchet.  The  second  method  was  to  cut  the  heads  by  hand  in  the 
field.  This  was  done  with  a  knife  and  the  heads  were  thrown  into  a 
wagon  body,  like  ears  of  corn.  Both  these  methods  are  in  common 
practice  to-aay. 

HEADERS. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  invented  a  header  designed  for  use  in 
heading  kafir.  Though  still  in  use  to  some  extent,  it  has  never  been 
a  popular  or  widely  used  machine.  It  is  rather  heavy,  not  running 
upon  its  own  gear,  but  attached  instead  to  the  side  of  the  wagon  box. 
It  is  heavy  and  hard  to  handle,  destructive  to  the  wagon  bed,  and  not 

susceptible  to  quick 
and  wide  adjust- 
ments. Moreover, 
it  heads  but  a  single 
row  at  a  time  and 
is  rather  expensive, 
consid  ering  all  these 

Eoints.  It  can  not 
e  used  on  milo  be- 
cause of  the  large 
number  of  pendent 
heads,  or  on  Dwarf 
milo  because  of  its 
low  growth.  In  re- 
cent years  manv  at- 
tempts have   been 


made  to  mvent  a 
satisfactory  row 
header  which  would 
be  free  from  the  ob- 
jectionable features 
mentioned.  tSo  far 
these  eflForts  have 
not  been  successful, 
though  one  of  the 
machines  gives  con- 
siderable promise. 
Since  tne  intro- 
duction of    Dwarf 

FiQ.  12.-MII0  heads;  one  pendent,  one  erect.  milo    it     has     been 

found  possible  to 
harvest  it  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  ordinary  grain 
header.  The  standard  milo  and  the  Kafirs  are  too  tall  for  easy  han- 
dling with  this  machine.  A  few  ingenious  farmers  have,  however,  con- 
trived to  raise  their  headers  on  planks  to  a  point  where  they  will 
gather  these  taller  crops  with  a  fair  degree  of  satisfaction.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  grain  header  is  that  it  enables  the  farmer  to  harvest 
his  small  grains  and  his  feeding  grains  with  the  same  machine.  As 
it  cuts  a  number  of  rows  at  a  time,  the  work  is  done  rapidly  and  a  large 
area  is  easily  handled. 
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Two  facts  still  prevent  the  general  use  of  the  grain  header  for  these 
crops,  viz,  their  neight  and  tne  presence  of  pendent  heads  in  some 
varieties.  Here  is  a  problem  in  selection  for  the  farmer.  Dwarf 
strains  of  kafir  must  be  perfected  to  equal  the  Dwarf  milo  already  so 
popular.  Varieties  with  erect  heads  must  be  had  in  all  milos  and 
durras, 

PEKDEITT  HEADS. 

There  are  four  great  groups  of  grain-producing  sorghums  now  under 
cultivation  in  this  country.  These  are  milo,  durra,  kwir,  and  kowliang. 
The  first  two  groups  originally  had  pendent  or  *'goosenecked''  heads 
(fig.  12).  In  the  last  two  groups  the  heads  are  normally  erect. 
The  durras  are  but  little  grown  Tbecause  of  the  wasteful  shattering 
of  the  seed,  the  irritating  hairs 
on  the  glumes,  and  the  pendent 
heads.  A  strain  of  White  durra 
has  been  perfected  in  which  100 
per  cent  of  the  heads  are  erect 
under  all  conditions.  Improve- 
ment in  the  milos  has  not  pro- 
gressed so  far.  The  percentage 
of  erect  heads  varies  from  60  to 
95,  depending,  perhaps,  more 
upon  tne  character  or  the  sea- 
son than  on  the  particular 
strain.  This  character  does  not 
yield  readily  to  selection.  It 
doubtless  can  be  entirely  elim- 
inated, however,  by  long-con- 
tinued selections. 

Pendent  heads  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  deep-seated  habit 
in  the  plant.  Because  the  larg- 
est, heaviest  heads  are  most 
likely  to  be  pendent,  some  per- 
sons beUeve  that  the  bending  is 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the 
head.  *  This  is  not  true.     The 

Eeduncle,  or  stem  bearing  the 
ead,  often  begins  to  turn  down 
as  soon  as  the  head  comes  out 
from  the  boot  and  before  it  is 
at  all  heavy  with  seed.     Strong,  vigorous  stalks  are  most  likely  to 

Eroduce  pendent  heads.  Enough  desirable  stalks  bearing  erect 
eads  can  usually  be  found,  however,  to  allow  selections  for  erectness. 

Our  experiments  show  that  the  planting  of  these  crops  rather  thickly 
in  drills  tends  to  prevent  too  great  a  vigor  of  growth  and  therefore 
checks  the  production  of  pendent  heads  without  decreasing  the  yield. 
With  the  same  number  of  plants  per  acre,  those  planted  in  hills 
appear  to  produce  more  pendent  heads  than  those  spaced  evenly  in 
drills. 

The  diagram  shown  in  figure  13  is  tentatively  suggested  as  an  aid 
to  those  who  are  recording  results  in  breeding  these  crops.     The 
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half  circle  through  which  the  head  may  pass  in  shifting  from  the 
absolutely  erect  to  the  absolutely  pendent  position  is  divided  in 
this  diagram  into  four  sectors  or  45  degrees  each.  The  head  not 
inclined  more  than  45  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  is  called  erect, 
and  is  so  for  all  practical  purposes  of  harvestmg.  Between  45  d^rees 
and  the  horizontal  it  is  called  incUned,  and  in  the  first  45  degrees 
below  the  horizontal  it  is  called  decUned,  while  below  that  it  is  caUed 
pendent.  Though  all  such  heads  are  not  really  pendent,  the  header 
must  be  set  about  as  low  in  order  to  harvest  them  as  if  they  were 
hanging  straight  downward. 

GIVE  THE  BOTS  A  CHAV CE  TO  SELECT  OSAnT-SOBGHUM  SEED. 

Complaint  is  conunonly  made  that  the  children  are  not  interested 
m  the  farm  and  that  many  of  them  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Interest  can  be  awakened  by  giving  the  boys  and  girls  something 
definite  to  do  in  the  way  of  improving  the  farm  and  its  products. 
Once  started,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  responsible  for 
results.  They  should  also  receive  a  money  return,  however  small, 
for  the  improvement  resulting  from  their  efforts. 

The  formation  of  various  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  especiaUy  those  for 
the  growing  of  corn,  is  helping  to  create  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
farm.  They  are  real  steps  m  the  right  direction  and  should  be 
extended  to  cover  all  farm  crops,  poultry,  and  live  stock.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  await  the  formation  of  a  neighborhood  club  in 
order  to  interest  the  boy  in  selecting  better  seed.  Help  him  to  make 
selections  from  the  year's  crop.  Let  him  prepare  it  for  storing  over 
winter.  Set  aside  a  field  on  which  he  can  plant  it  the  following 
spring.  Plant  alongside  it  some  unselected  seed.  Assist  him  in 
comparing  the  two  fields.  Encourage  him  if  striking  results  are  not 
obtained  the  first  vear.  Give  him  a  fair  share  of  the  profit  when 
profit  results  from  his  labors.  The  best  result  will  be  the  increase  of 
interest  and  knowledge  in  the  boy. 

SUMMART. 

The  "grain-sorghum  belt,"  broadly  speaking,  is  the  southern  half 
of  the  Oreat  Plains  region,  nearly  400  miles  wide  and  1,000  mile^  long. 

It  is  a  region  of  low  rainfall  and  high  evaporation,  of  varied  sous 
and  considerable  elevation,  with  correspondingly  shortened  seasons. 
It  is  suited  to  become  a  noted  stock-feeding  region. 

The  grain  sorghums,  including  milos,  durras^  Kafirs,  and  kowlian^, 
are  of  recent  introduction  and  nave  become  important  onlv  within 
the  last  20  years.  By  their  earliness,  drought  resistance,  ana  adapta- 
bility they  are  especially  fitted  for  growth  under  Plains  conditions. 

Sorghum  grain  is  largely  used  for  Ceding  stock  on  the  farms  where 
it  is  grown.  Its  feeding  value  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  corn.  The 
protem  content  averages  higher  than  that  of  com,  the  fat  and  fiber 
content  lower. 

Any  surplus  is  readily  marketed  as  whole  grain  or  as  chops  for 
feeding  purposes. 
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Sorghum  grain  is  in  much  demand  for  poultry  food,  for  which  it  is 
admirably  suited.  Over  25  per  cent  of  the  ingredients  of  prepared 
poultry  foods  in  the  eastern  United  States  is  kafir  grain. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  meal  can  be  used  as  readily  as  corn 
meal  for  human  food  and  that  both  the  meal  and  flour  can  be  used 
in  mixtures  with  wheat  flour  if  desired. 

Kansas  and  Oklahoma  grow  annually  over  1,250,000  acres.  It  is 
probable  that  an  equal  area  is  grown  in  Texas  also. 

The  graiursorghum  acreage  in  Kansas  is  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the 
corn  acreage  and  in  Oklahoma  over  12  per  cent. 

More  than  half  the  kafir  and  over  95  per  cent  of  the  milo  is  grown  on 
the  dry  lands  west  of  the  ninety-eightn  meridian.  In  this  region  the 
proportionate  acreage  of  grain  sorgnums  to  corn  is  steadily  increasing. 

In  spite  of  the  less  favorable  conditions  under  which  much  of  the 
crop  is  grown,  the  average  acre  value  of  the  graio  sorghums  in  Kansas 
is  higher  than  that  of  corn,  and  in  Oklahoma  it  is  70  per  cent  as  great. 

The  grain  sorghums  may  be  greatly  improved  through  the  selection 
of  better  varieties  and  the  use  of  better  methods. 

Improvement  will  be  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  (1)  drought  resist- 
ance, (2)  earliness,  (3)  dwari  stature,  (4)  productiveness,  including 
erect  heads  and  freedom  from  suckers  and  branches,  and  (5)  increased 
machine  harvesting. 

The  drought  resistance  of  the  grain  sor^ums  is  very  important. 
It  is  probably  a  combination  of  several  characters,  some  actually 
drougnt  resistant,  as  controlled  transpiration  and  a  strong  root 
system,  others  only  drought  evasive,  as  earliness  and  dwarfness. 

Improvement  in  earliness  is  necessary  in  adapting  the  crop  to 
regions  having  a  short  growing  season.  Early  plants  take  advantage 
of  early  seasonal  rainfall  and  also  have  lower  water  requirements. 

Milos,  White  durra,  and  some  Brown  kowliangs  are  normally  early. 
Two  early  strains  of  Blackhull  kafir  have  been  produced,  one  tall  and 
one  dwarfed. 

Dwarf  stature  lowers  the  water  requirement  of  the  crop  and  per- 
mits heading  by  machinery.  Dwarf  varieties  are  now  to  be  had  in 
all  groups. 

Better  yielding  varieties  may  be  produced  by  selectiug  for  well- 
shaped,  well-filled  heads,  fully  exserted  from  the  boot  and  as  large 
as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stalk. 

The  value  of  suckers  in  the  grain-sorghum  crops  is  doubtful.  They 
are  often  shorter  and  usually  later  in  maturing.  Seed  is  so  cheap 
and  so  Uttle  is  used  per  acre  that  only  a  single  stalk  from  each  seed 
need  be  required. 

Branches  are  utterly  worthless  for  grain  production  in  proportion 
to  their  objectionable  features  and  should  be  eUminated. 

Experiments  show  that  under  Panhandle  conditions  kowliangs 
give  best  vields  with  a  stand  of  one  stalk  to  each  5  or  6  inches  of  3i-foot 
rows;  milos  and  durras  each  7  or  8  inches,  and  kafirs  each  10  inches. 
Under  diflferent  conditions  the  spacing  will  need  to  be  varied  some wht  t . 

Better  results  are  probably  secured  from  plants  single  in  the  drill 
than  from  the  same  number  of  plants  in  nills.  Single  stalks  are 
also  more  easily  selected  and  harvested  and  seem  to  produce  fewer 
suckers. 
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To  plant  single  seeds  of  the  different  grain  sorghums  two  sets  of 
plates  are  needed,  with  holes  of  different  sizes,  one  set  for  milos  and 
durras  and  one  for  kafirs  and  kowlian^. 

To  space  different  varieties  properly  in  the  drill,  speed  adjustments 
on  the  planter  or  plates  with  different  numbers  of  holes  will  suflBce. 

The  ordinary  grain  header  harvests  low  varieties,  like  Dwarf  milo,' 
with  complete  success.  The  invention  of  satisfactory  row  headers 
or  the  growing  of  other  dwarf  varieties  will  solve  the  harvesting 
problem  finally. 

Pendent  heads  are  usual  in  some  varieties.  They  can  be  slowly 
eliminated  by  selection  and  proper  planting. 

The  boys  of  the  farm  shoula  be  interested  in  seed  selection  to 
improve  farm  crops.     Give  them  a  chance  with  the  grain  sorghums. 


[A  list  giving  the  titles  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  for  distribution  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application  to  a  Mem\jer  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agbicultubb, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  March  1j^  1911. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for 
publication  as  a  Fanners'  Bulletin,  a  paper  on  ''  Babies,  or  Hydro- 
phobia," by  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  diief  of  the  Pathological  Division 
of  this  bureau.  This  paper  is  based  on  an  article  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  this  bureau. 

The  disease  known  as  rabies  in  animals  and  hydrophobia  in  man 
is  one  of  the  most  terrible  maladies  known  to  medical  science. 
Although  some  skepticism  as  to  this  disease  persists  and  is  industri- 
ously fostered  by  the  publication  of  erroneous  views,  the  reality  and 
the  infectious  nature  of  the  malady  have  been  abundantly  established 
and  confirmed  by  the  work  of  numerous  competent  scientific  investi- 
gators, and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  doubting  the  existence  of 
rabies  than  for  questioning  the  actuality  of  other  specific  and  well- 
recognized  contagious  diseases. 

Rabies  is  prevalent  among  dogs  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  presence  of  infected  animals  is  a  constant  menace  to 
human  life.  Under  this  condition  the  relative  infrequency  of  deaths 
among  people  who  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  is  due  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  Pasteur  treatment.  Even  with  this  treatment, 
however,  considerable  anxiety,  suffering,  hardship,  and  expense  are 
entailed  upon  many  people ;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  involved,  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  and  practically 
all  the  animals  that  have  received  the  virus /through  bites  do  not 
undergo  this  treatment. 

Theoretically,  rabies  is  one  of  the  most  easily  eradicated  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  but  practically  the  undertaking  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
All  that  is  required  is  the  muzzling  of  all  dogs  for  a  sufficient  time. 
This  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  experience  of  several  European 
countries  where  the  disease  has  been  stamped  out  in  this  manner. 
But  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  measure  in  this  country  is  not  easy. 
Effective  action  can  not  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  alone ; 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  States  and  municipalities 
and  of  the  people  at  large.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  accompanying  paper  be  given  the  widest 
publicity. 

Respectfully,  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chdef  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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RABIES  OR  HYDROPHOBIA. 


HATUBE  AND  CHABACTEKISTICS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Skepticism  with  reference  to  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  rabies 
in  animals,  or  hydrophobia  in  man,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  still 
entertained  by  a  few  prominent  professional  men.  Their  contention 
shows  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  work  of  reputable  investigators 
with  regard  to  this  particular  disease,  although  other  results  obtained 
by  the  same  investigators  upon  allied  subjects  are  accepted  and  advo- 
cated. There  is  no  greater  galaxy  of  names  associated  with  the  study 
of  any  of  the  infectious  diseases  than  is  connected  with  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  rabies.  The  ablest  scientists  who  have 
adorned  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  the  greatest  deference  for  having  advanced  our  knowledge  of 
contagious  diseases,  have  repeatedly  shown  by  their  experiments  that 
rabies  is  a  specific,  communicable  disease,  preeminently  affecting  the 
canine  race,  although  all  warm-blooded  animals,  including  man,  are 
susceptible  to  it. 

Many  years  of  patient  scientific  research  have  been  required  to  lead 
these  investigators  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acteristics of  this  disease.  It  was  known  and  described  several  cen- 
turies prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  dawn 
of  history  the  disease  has  been  feared  and  dreaded.  But  it  has  been 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  tolerably 
clear  understanding  of  the  facts  concerning  this  disease,  which  have 
to  a  certain  degree  displaced  many  of  the  fallacies  and  superstitions 
that  have  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind  for  many  years. 
Indeed,  it  is  still  a  widely  prevalent  belief  tiiat  if  persons  or  animals 
arre  bitten  by  a  dog  they  are  liable  to  become  rabid  if  the  dog  should 
contract  the  disease  at  any  future  time.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
this  impression,  and  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  many  people  who 
are  now  and  then  bitten  by  animals  if  the  fallacy  of  this  idea  were 
appreciated.  All  experience,  both  scientific  and  practical,  goes  to 
show  that  rabies  is  transmitted  only  by  animals  that  are  actually  dis- 
eased at  the  time  the  bite  is  inflicted.  Under  natural  conditions  this 
is  the  sole  method  by  which  the  disease  is  transmitted,  and  therefore 
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the  old  idea  of  spontaneous  generation  of  the  malady  is  absolutely 
fallacious.  Artificially,  it  may  be  readily  produced  by  inoculating 
susceptible  animals  with  an  emulsion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  or 
with  the  saliva,  milk,  and  other  secreticms  of  the  affected  animal. 
The  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  free  from  ihe  infectious 
principle.  The  saliva  contains  Uie  virus  whidi  under  natural  con- 
ditions is  introduced  into  w  under  the  skin  on  the  tooth  of  the  raUd 
animal. 

Following  the  canine  race,  cattle  seem  to  be  the  most  frequently 
affected,  probably  because  rabid  dogs,  next  to  their  morbid  desire  to 
attack  members  of  their  own  race,  have  a  better  opportunity  to  bite 
grazing  cattle  than  any  other  species  of  animals.  The  relative  fre- 
quency of  rabies  in  these  two  species  of  animals  is  indicated  by  the 
carefully  compiled  statistics  of  die  German  Empire,  which  show  that 
660  dogs  and  78  cows  died  of  rabies  in  1901,  while  in  1902  there  were 
516  cases  in  dogs  and  77  in  cattle. 

Every  animal  or  person  bitten  does  not  necessarily  develop  the 
disease  and  the  percentage  of  fatalities  has  been  variously  estimated. 
According  to  Hogyes  the  proportion  of  persons  who  contract  the 
disease  after  being  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  and  not  treated  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  15  per  cent.  The  percentage  is  considerably 
higher  in  man  following  bites  by  the  wolf.  From  35  to  45  per  cent 
of  the  dogs,  40  per  cent  of  the  horses,  36  per  cent  of  the  hogs,  and 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cattle  bitten  by  rabid  animals  contract 
the  disease,  making  a  general  average  of  about  30  per  cent.  Tins, 
however,  depends  cm  the  location  and  idze  of  the  wound,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  hemorrhage  produced,  and  various  other  conditicms. 
In  general,  the  nearer  the  bite  is  located  to  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  the  deeper  the  wound  is  inflicted,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a 
fatal  result.  In  cases  where  the  hemorrhage  resulting  frcHn  the  bite 
is  profuse,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  virus  will  be  washed  out  of 
the  wound  and  thus  (Aviate  the  danger  of  subsequent  appearance  of 
the  disease. 

The  virus  after  being  deposited  in  the  woimd  remains  latent  for 
an  extremely  variable  period  of  time,  which  also  depends  on  the  size 
and  depth  of  the  wound  as  well  as  its  location  and  the  amount  of 
virulent  saliva  introduced.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  virus 
follows  the  course  of  the  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord  and  along  the  latter 
to  the  brain  before  the  symptoms  appear.  Grerlach,  having  collected 
statistics  from  a  large  nmnber  of  cases,  has  found  the  period  between 
the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  sjrmptom  to  vary  from  14  to ' 
285  days.  The  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  contract  the  disease 
in  from  three  weeks  to  three  months  after  the  bite  has  been  inflicted. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Roux  and 
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Kocard  that  the  bite  of  a  dog  is  infectious  at  least  three  days  before 
it  manifests  symptoms  of  rabies,  while  at  the  Athens  (Greece)  Pasteur 
Institute  infection  was  noted  in  the  saliva  eight  days  before  the  dog 
diowed  signs  of  the  disease. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Rabies  is  a  specific  infectious  disease  involving  the  nervous  system 
and  characterized  by  extreme  excitability  and  other  disorders,  prac- 
tically always  terminating  in  death.  The  contagion  of  this  disease 
has  never  been  isolated,  but  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a 
specific  organism  principally  found  in  the  nervous  system  is  indis- 
putable. For  instance,  if  an  emulsion  of  the  brain  of  a  rabid  animal 
is  rapidly  filtered  through  a  fine  Pasteur-Chamberland  filter,  the 
filtrate  will  be  harmless.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  similar  emulsion  is 
filtered  through  the  more  porous  Berkefeld  filter,  the  virus  will  be 
found  in  the  filtrate.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  infectious  principle 
is  not  in  solution,  but  is  an  organism  of  such  size  as  to  be  withheld 
from  the  filtrate  by  a  very  fine  filter.  Further  proof  of  the  organic 
nature  of  the  virus  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  heating  at  50**  C.  for 
one  hour  will  render  the  virulent  emulsion  inert,  while  similar  re- 
sults follow  its  exposure  to  light  for  14  hours,  to  the  usual  antiseptic 
solutions  for  a  short  period,  or  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

This  contagion  can  be  propagated  only  in  the  body  of  an  animal, 
and  despite  numerous  attempts  to  cultivate  it  artificially  upon  various 
culture  media  only  negative  results  have  followed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  between  rabies  and  other  well-known  in- 
fectious diseases  there  are  analogies  at  many  points,  the  most  striking 
being  the  protective  immunization  which  constitutes  the  great  work 
of  Pasteur.  Moreover,  the  disease  is  transmitted  from  one  animal  to 
another  through  a  long  series,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  living 
organism  capable  of  multiplication,  rather  than  a  mere  toxin  which 
would  naturally  become  greatly  diluted  and  innocuous  by  passage 
through  such  a  series.  In  addition,  the  behavior  of  the  disease  makes 
us  certain  that  it  is  caused  by  a  specific  micro-organism  which,  after 
introduction  into  the  body,  undergoes  a  period  of  incubation,  during 
which  it  multiplies  and  subsequently  produces  certain  definite  symp- 
tons  and  lesions  which  terminate  in  death. 

Innumerable  attempts  have  been  m&de  to  discover  the  causative 
agent,  and  investigators  have  announced  the  finding  of  many  of  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  the  pathogenic  factor. 
Among  the  recently  described  causes  certain  protozoan-like  bodies, 
found  in  1903  by  Negri  in  the  ganglionic  cells,  and  termed  Negri 
bodies,  are  of  a  very  suggestive  nature.  Negri  claims  that  these 
bodies  are  not  only  specific  for  rabies  but  that  they  are  protozoa  and 
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th6  cause  of  the  disease.  His  work  has  been  corroborated  by  investi- 
gators in  all  parts  of  the  scientific  world.  An  examinati(Hi  of  the 
vitality  of  Negri  bodies  will  show  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
vitality  of  an  emulsion  of  the  virulent  tissue.  Thus,  Negri  bodies 
have  been  foimd  to  be  quite  resistant  to  external  agencies,  such  as 
putrefaction,  drying,  etc.,  and  are  about  the  last  portion  of  the  nerve 
cell  to  survive  the  advance  of  deccMnposition.  They  are  also  found  in 
over  96  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  rabies  examined,  but  have  not  been 
proved  to  exist  in  other  diseases. 

Valenti  states,  as  his  strongest  evidence  of  the  protozoan  nature  of 
the  bodies,  that  the  virus  of  rabies  is  neutralized  in  test  tubes  by 
quinin,  while  no  other  alkaloid  has  this  property.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  perf(Mined  in  the  New  York  City  board  of  health  laboratory. 
Park  claims  that  Negri  bodies  are  foimd  in  animals  before  the  begin- 
ning of  visible  symptoms,  and  evidence  is  given  that  they  may  be 
found  early  enough  to  acount  for  the  infectiousness  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  These  bodies  are  now  almost  universally  considered 
as  diagnostic  of  rabies,  and  in  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  their  detection  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
brain  suffices  for  a  diagnosis  of  rabies  without  animal  inoculati<His. 
In  case  these  granular  bodies  are  not  found  in  a  suspected  animal,  the 
plexif  orm  ganglion  is  next  examined,  and  should  negative  results  still 
be  obtained  the  inoculation  of  rabbits  is  then  made  as  a  last  resort 
It  is  indeed  rare  that  positive  results  are  obtained  from  the  latter 
method  after  the  first  two  methods  have  been  negative,  but  it  has 
occurred .  occasionally  in  cases  where  the  animal  had  been  killed  in 
th^  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

STMPTOHS. 

The  symptoms  of  rabies  are  quite  characteristic,  and  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  types — (1)  the  furious,  violent,  or  irritable,  and  (2) 
the  dumb  or  paralytic.  They  vary  somewhat  in  each  species,  but 
as  the  disease  in  the  dog  is  the  most  important,  it  will  receive 
principal  attention  at  this  time, 

FlTBIOnS  RABIES  IN  THE  DOO. 

Following  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease,  which  is  usually 
between  three  weeks  and  three  months,  there  is  first  noticed  in  the 
furious  form  of  rabies  a  marked  change  in  the  disposition  of  ihe 
animal,  which  should  at  once  arouse  suspicion.  An  affectionate  dog 
may  become  morose  and  depressed,  while  a  snapping,  treacherous 
animal  may  become  cowardly  or  affectionate.  This  is  known  as  the 
stage  of  development,  and  in  one  or  two  days  is  followed  by  an 
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irresistible  tendency  to  roam.  If  prevented  the  dog  will  fight  or 
bite  at  the  restraint  or  at  anything  that  interferes  with  his  freedom. 
This  roving  may  occur  for  one  to  three  days,  during  which  he  travels 
aimlessly  in  a  nervous  and  irritable  condition.  His  instinctive 
methods  of  defense  are  nearly  always  highly  developed  or  exag- 
gerated, but  he  seldom  willfully  attacks  persons  or  other  animals 
without  provocation.  When  he  returns,  if  not  destroyed  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  shows  from  his  exhausted,  dirty,  sheepish,  or  de- 
pressed appearance  evidences  of  wandering.  Having  returned  home, 
he  frequently  seeks  secluded  places  such  as  are  found  under  the 
house  or  porch. 

During  this  period  of  roving  he  eidiibits  a  disposition  to  eat  or 
chew  indigestible  objects,  as  rags,  leather,  straw,  feathers,  sticks,  and 
even  pieces  of  coal,  which  are  often  swallowed.  The  secretion  of 
saliva  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  excessive,  owing  to  the  inability 
to  swallow,  and  it  sometimes  becomes  frothy  from  the  champing  of 
the  jaws.  However,  foaming  at  the  mouth  is  not  a  constant  symp- 
tcHU  of  rabies,  as  is  commonly  believed  by  the  layman;  and  further- 
more, it  is  frequently  misleading  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
observed  in  other  diseases.  The  erroneous  opinion  among  the  laity 
that  dogs  suffering  with  this  disease  are  afraid  of  water  is  also 
misleading,  since  such  dogs  have  been  known  to  swim  streams  in 
their  roamings.  On  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  be  afraid  of 
nothing,  as  is  evidenced  by  attacking  all  animals  regardless  of  size. 

A  change  in  the  voice  of  the  animal  is  peculiar  to  this  affection, 
and  is  due  to  the  beginning  paralysis  of  the  throat,  which  usually 
sets  in  early.  Instead  of  the  normal  bark  the  affected  dog  makes  a 
long,  resonant,  peculiarly  drawn-out  bark  which  has  been  likened  to 
the  yelp  of  a  coyote.  Later,  as  the  paralysis  gradually  extends, 
barking  and  swallowing  become  impossible,  although  attempts  may 
be  made  to  swallow.  At  this  stage  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  become 
paralyzed,  causing  the  lower  jaw  to  drop  and  the  tongue  to  hang 
out,  which  makes  it  collect  dirt  and  appear  dry  and  darker  in 
color.  Owing  to  this  latter  symptom  the  disease  has  been  termed 
"black  tongue"  in  certain  sections.  Upon  closer  observation  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  frequently  found  to  be  dilated.  The  paralysis 
continues  to  extend,  the  hind  legs  become  involved,  and  the  dumb 
form  of  the  disease  results.  Finally  death  follows  in  from  four  to 
eight  days  after  the  development  of  the  first  symptoms. 

DUMB  RABIES  IN  THE  DOG. 

The  dumb  or  paralytic  form  of  rabies  is  much  more  infrequent 
than  the  furious  type,  and  is  characterized  by  the  early  appearance 
of  paralysis  without  sjnnptoms  of  frenzy  or  irritability  which  are 
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observed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  furious  form.  Therefore  the 
animal  affected  with  this  type  of  the  disease  is  not  capable  of  doing 
much  damage.  Indeed  the  dog  is  much  depressed  from  the  begin- 
ning and  seeks  quiet  spots  or  hides  in  some  secluded  place.  Probably 
the  first  symptom  noted  by  the  owner  is  the  paralysis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  as  a  result  of  which  the  animal  is  often  suspected  of  having  a 
"bone  in  its  throat"  The  paralysis  quickly  progresses  until  it 
involves  the  legs  and  trunk  and  results  in  death  in  from  one  to 
three  days. 

&ABISS  nr  CATTLE. 

In  cattle  both  furious  and  dumb  rabies  are  met  with  as  in  dogs, 
the  former  being  the  more  common.  However,  a  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction can  not  always  be  drawn  between  these  two  forms  of  the 
disease,  as  the  furious  type  usually  merges  into  the  dumb,  due  to  the 
paralysis  which  always  appears  prior  to  death.  The  typical  cases 
of  dumb  rabies  are  those  where  the  paralysis  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  and  remains  imtil  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  disease 
first  manifests  itself  by  loss  of  appetite,  stopping  of  the  secretion 
of  milk,  great  restlessness,  anxiety,  manifestation  of  fear,  and  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  animal.  This  preliminary  stage  is  followed 
in  a  day  or  two  by  the  stage  of  ezcitaticm  or  madness,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  increasing  restlessness,  loud  bellowing  with  a  peculiar  change 
in  the  sound  of  the  voice,  violent  butting  with  the  horns  and  pawing 
the  ground  with  the  feet,  with  an  insane  tendency  to  attack  other 
animals,  although  the  desire  to  bite  is  not  so  marked  in  cattle  as  in 
the  canine  race.  About  the  fourth  day  the  animal  usually  becomes 
quieter  and  the  walk  is  stiff,  unsteady,  and  swaying,  showing  that 
the  final  paralysis  is  coming  on.  Loss  of  flesh  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  even  during  the  short  course  of  the  disease  the  animal  becomes 
exceedingly  emaciated.  The  temperature  is  never  elevated,  but 
usually  remains  about  normal  or  even  subnormal.  Finally  there  is 
complete  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters,  the  animal  being  unable  to 
rise,  and,  but  for  irregular  convulsive  movements,  li^  in  a  c<Mnatose 
condition  and  dies  usually  in  from  four  to  six  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  symptoms. 

RABIES  IN  CATS. 

When  the  disease  attacks  cats,  these  animals  generally  hide  them- 
selves imder  the  furniture  or  in  some  dark  hidden  comer,  and  there 
they  may  die  unobserved  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  disease  implies  danger  for  human  beings.  The  rabid 
cat  becomes  very  bellicose ;  from  the  dark  comer  where  it  has  hidden 
itself  it  will  suddenly  attack  animals  or  persons,  and  especially  when 
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children  are  involved  it  will  jump  up  to  the  face  and  inflict  severe 
wounds  with  its  teeth  and  claws.  In  the  violence  of  this  attack  it 
frequently  bites  itself.  The  rabid  cat  loses  its  voice,  being  able  only 
to  mew  hoarsely.  Later  it  loses  its  appetite,  has  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, becomes  emaciated,  and  succumbs  within  several  days  with 
symptoms  of  paralysis. 

Horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  chickens,  and  animals  of  prey  such  as 
wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  martens  also  contract  rabies  when  bitten 
by  rabid  animals,  and  behave  quite  similarly  to  rabid  dogs,  cattle, 
and  cats. 

FOST-HOBTEM  APPEARANCES. 

In  rabies  there  are  no  constant  or  definite  lesions  observed  on  post- 
mortem examination  of '  the  carcass.  In  fact,  the  alterations  are 
slight,  variable,  and  almost  absent  at  times,  so  that  unless  there  is  a 
good  history  or  characteristic  symptoms  a  positive  diagnosis  can  not 
be  made  without  recourse  to  microscopic  examination  or  animal 
inoculations  of  the  brain  of  the  suspected  animal.  The  most  sug- 
gestive indication  of  rabies  is  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  unusual 
bodies  such  as  stones,  wood,  earth,  cloth,  iron,  feathers,  etc  Fre- 
quently the  stomach  is  empty  of  food,  but  distended  with  material 
of  this  character.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  injected,  and 
at  times  a  marked  reddening  of  the  folds  of  the  stomach,  with  or 
without  erosions,  is  noticed.  There  may  also  be  an  inflammation  of 
the  covering  of  the  brain  and  cord  as  well  as  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
tiie  mouth,  throat,  and  respiratory  tract  The  feet  of  rabid  dogs 
may  present  sores  and  bruises,  denoting  extensive  travel  which  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  period  of  roving.  The  heart  and  peri- 
cardium are  often  inflamed,  but  these  and  similar  lesions  are  more 
frequently  due  to  the  condition  of  the  animal  before  dying  than  to 
any  specific  alteration.    The  carcass  rapidly  undergoes  decomposition. 

TSAKSmSSION  OF  THE  DISEASE  BT  HUE  AND  HEAT. 

While  the  virus  of  rabies  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  central 
nervous  system  and  the  salivary  glands,  it  may  also  be  found  in 
otiier  glands  and  secretions,  including  the  mammary  glands  and 
the  milk.  That  rabies  may  at  times  be  excreted  with  the  milk  has 
been  proved  by  Nocard,  Perroncito,  Bardach,  and  the  writer.  In 
these  latter  experiments  the  milk  of  a  rabid  bitch  having  a  litter  of 
puppies  was  inoculated  intramuscularly  into  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs, 
and  produced  typical  rabies;  but  the  puppies,  removed  from  the 
mother  when  the  first  symptoms  developed,  were  kept  under  observa- 
tion for  18  months  without  developing  the  disease.  The  reason 
for  these  negative  results  in  the  puppies  may  be  explained  (1)  by  not 
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having  been  Intten  by  the  mother  before  she  was  removed,  and  (2)  the 
absence  of  any  abrasion  in  the  alimentary  tract  through  which  the 
virus  could  have  entered  the  circulation. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  rabies  can  not  be  transmitted  to 
normal  animals  throu^  food  containing  the  virus  of  the  disease 
unless  lesions  are  present  in  the  alimentary  canal;  but  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  consumer  from  the  meat  or  milk  of 
animals  that  are  rabid  is  not  tenable,  since  abrasions  of  the  lips, 
mouth,  and  pharynx  are  all  too  frequent  to  permit  of  such  risks. 
These  products  must  therefore  be  considered  as  dangerous  to  health. 

One  case  is  on  record  where  a  baby  in  Cuba  developed  rabies  from 
nursing  its  mother  while  the  latter  was  in  the  early  stages  of  hydro- 
phobia. In  this  case,  however,  the  virus  in  the  milk  may  have 
entered  the  circulation  through  abrasions  of  the  gums  during  teeth- 
ing. Similar  cases  have  been  reported  in  veterinary  practice  where 
the  virus  of  rabies  was  observed  to  have  been  passed  to  the  offspring 
through  the  mother's  milk,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  an  obscure  bite  from  the  bitch  or  lesions  of  the  gums  dur- 
ing this  early  age.  While  it  is  not  probable  that  cattle  would  be 
milked  after  the  symptoms  of  rabies  developed,  it  is  nevertheless 
important  to  realize  the  danger  of  using  such  milk  and  the  necessity 
for  preventing  calves  from  .sucking  such  diseased  cows. 

All  attempts  to  convey  the  disease  to  healthy  dogs  by  feeding  them 
upon  meat  from  infected  animals  have  given  negative  results.* 
Nevertheless  the  meat  of  rabid  animals  must  be  considered  as  unfit 
for  food,  and  the  meat-inspection  regulations  enforced  by  the  various 
coimtries  having  such  inspection  provide  for  the  total  condemnation 
of  the  carcasses  of  these  animals. 

Infection  has  Occurred  in  man  from  making  autopsies  on  rabid 
dogs,  and  it  is  likewise  possible  to  result  if  inoculation  occurs  while 
handling  the  meat  of  rabid  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep.  Ostertag  reports 
the  case  of  a  veterinary  student  at  Copenhagen  who  infected  a  wound 
on  his  finger  while  making  an  autopsy  on  a  dog  dead  of  rabies  and 
died  of  the  disease.  Another  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  a 
veterinary  student  at  Dresden  in  consequence  of  an  injury  received 
while  holding  a  post-mortem  on  a  rabid  dog. 

Wyrsykowski,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  fact  that 
no  illness  followed  the  eating  of  the  meat  and  even  the  brain  of  rabid 
animals,  tested  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  infectious  material 
in  vitro.  Twenty-one  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  this  artificially 
digested  virus,  but  not  one  animal  contracted  the  disease,  while  all  the 

^  Claudlo  Fermi  has  recently  produced  rabies  In  rats  and  mice  by  feedlnsr  than  rabletle 
material  with  their  food.  Abont  60  per  cent  of  the  70  animals  so  fed  died  of  paralytic 
rabies. 
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17  check  rabbits  which  were  inoculated  with  undigested  rabies  virus 
developed  the  disease  and  died.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
gastric  juice  has  a  pronounced  deleterious  effect  upon  the  virus  of 
rabies. 

DIFFESENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  present  advocates  of  the  assumption  that  rabies  is  a  disease  of 
the  imagination  should  be  better  fortified  in  both  their  facts  and  their 
theory.  Little  children  certainly  do  not  die  after  a  dog  bite  from  the 
effects  on  the  imagination,  nor  do  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  monkeys  die  from  an  imaginary  disease.  It  must  be 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  ever  since  the  recogniticm  of  this 
disease  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  this  peculiar  mode  of  death  has 
occurred  only  after  infection  by  a  rabid  animal.  The  daily  news- 
papers may  add  to  the  sensational  details  of  these  occurrences,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  real  danger  involved. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  suffering  of  one  human  being  affected 
with  this  fatal  disease  will  readily  concede  that  no  amount  of  incon- 
venience caused  animals  by  muzzling  or  other  protective  arrange- 
ment can  ever  be  considered  too  much  to  prevent  such  suffering,  nor 
should  it  prove  difficult  to  differentiate  between  hydrophobia  and 
the  pseudo  form,  which  has  been  termed  lyssophobia,  if  all  the  cases 
of  these  diseases  were  as  typical  as  the  two  which  were  brought  to 
the  writer's  attention. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  health  officer 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  was  invited  to  visit  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  patient  whose  case  had  been  diag- 
nosed by  the  resident  surgeon  as  suspected  hydrophobia.  The  woman, 
28  years  of  age,  had  been  fiercely  attacked  and  se^^erely  bitten  on  the 
right  forearm  and  about  the  face  by  a  stray  collie  dog.  Eighteen 
days  later  she  complained  of  a  general  malaise  and  pains  in  the  cica- 
trized woimds  of  the  head,  which  rapidly  grew  more  severe,  necessi- 
tating the  services  of  a  physician,  upon  whose  advice  the  patient  was 
removed  to  the  hospital  on  the  following  day.  My  visit  occurred  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day,  at  which  time  the  patient  was 
found  in  an  extremely  nervous  condition,  having  an  excessive  feel- 
ing of  fear  and  uneasiness.  The  eyes  were  staring  and  a  general 
expression  of  anxiety  pervaded  her  countenance.  Her  mind  was 
clear,  and  no  efforts  at  violence  were  made.  When  interviewed  as  to 
the  scars  on  her  head  and  forearm  she  lightly  replied,  "  Oh,  a  dog 
bit  me  there  some  weeks  ago,  but  they  are  all  right  now." 

From  time  to  time  reflex  spasms  involving  the  muscles  of  deglu- 
tition were  noticed,  causing  a  clutching  at  the  throat  and  difficult 
breathing  during  the  attack.  These  rapidly  became  more  general- 
ized and  soon  involved  the  respiratory  muscles,  causing  dyspnea. 
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Attempts  at  vomiting  would  th^i  occur,  but  no  evacuations  followed. 
Contrary  to  the  views  of  our  skeptical  friends,  the  patient  accredited 
these  symptoms  to  indigestion,  and  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  true  nature  of  her  condition,  thus  disproving  the  idea  that  the 
nervousness  and  fear  usually  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  rabies  in 
the  human  subject  are  due  to  the  natural  dread  of  the  disease  and 
appreh^ision  of  the  consequences  rather  than  to  organic  changes  in 
the  central  nervous  system.  During  the  night  these  symptoms  be- 
came more  aggravated  and  spasms  followed  cme  another  more  rapidly, 
causing  grave  delirium.  The  patient  finally  became  violent,  requir- 
ing the  adoption  of  forcible  measures  to  keep  her  under  control. 
Death  occurred  on  the  following  morning,  21  days  after  the  bites  had 
been  inflicted.  On  post-mortem  examination  no  pathological  lesions 
were  found  which  could  be  held  accountable  for  the  symptoms  whidi 
resulted  in  death,  but  histological  examinations  of  the  plexiform 
ganglia  and  the  medulla,  as  well  as  the  inoculation  of  rabbits,  both 
subdurally  and  intramuscularly,  with  an  emulsion  of  the  brain,  re- 
sulted in  the  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis  of  hydrophobia. 

That  the  appearance  of  a  disease  like  rabies  in  a  community  seems 
peculiarly  and  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  be  associated  with  an 
atmosphere  of  hysterical  .simulation  and  to  inspire  states  of  auto- 
suggestion must  be  admitted.  One  case  of  this  character  recently 
came  to  my  attention  through  the  kindness  of  a  local  physician  which 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  instance  cited  above. 

A  young  man,  24  years  of  age,  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods 
store,  was  bitten  on  a  Saturday  morning  by  a  watdidog  belonging 
to  the  proprietor.  The  bite,  which  was  slight,  had  been  immediately 
cauterized,  and  no  further  attention  was  given  to  the  incident  until 
Wednesday  morning,  when  the  young  man  fainted  at  the  counter. 
Upon  reviving  he  stated  that  he  had  been  reading  about  rabies  and 
the  symptoms  which  would  develop  in  man  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
dog,  and  insisted  that  he  was  developing  hydrophobia  as  a  result  of 
having  been  bitten  by  the  watchdog.  He  was  immediately  sent  to 
his  home  and  the  dog  brought  to  the  bureau  to  be  kept  under  obser- 
vation. Two  days  later  the  young  man  was  in  a  viery  hysterical  state 
and  kept  insisting  that  the  dog  that  bit  him  was  rabid.  During  this 
time  the  patient  had  been  in  bed,  and  seemed  to  have  had  mailed 
paroxysms.  He  would  roll  himself  over  and  over  in  bed,  snarling, 
growling,  and  snapping  at  the  bed  clothes.  He  would  catch  the  pil- 
low or  sheet  with  his  teeth  and  shake  it  like  a  terrier  shaking  a  rat, 
and  in  numerous  other  ways  would  show  more  imitative  accuracy  than 
in  the  genuine  disease.  At  first  it  was  impossible  to  attract  his  attri- 
tion, although  he  would  mutter  and  talk  to  himself.  Wh^i  he  was 
informed  that  the  dog  that  bit  him  did  not  have  rabies,  that  it  was 
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alive  and  well,  and  that  even  if  it  did  develop  rabies  several  weeks 
later  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  his  case,  as  the  saliva  would  not  be 
virulent  such  a  long  period  before  the  development  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  dog,  and  furthermore  that  he  had  developed  gmiptoms  entirely 
too  soon  after  the  bite  had  been  inflicted,  as  a  longer  period  of  incuba- 
tion had  to  intervene  for  the  virus  to  multiply  and  produce  its  effed;s, 
he  commenced  to  realize  that  he  had  been  making  himself  a  victim  of 
autosuggesticm,  and  rapid  recovery  followed. 

Here  was  a  typical  case  of  lyssophobia  or  pseudo-rabies,  a  figment 
of  an  overworked  imagination,  and,  as  in  all  cases  of  this  class,  re- 
covery took  place  instead  of  death,  which  is  always  the  terminaticHi 
of  the  true  disease. 

It  has  been  stated  by  certain  physicians  that  tetanus  (lockjaw)  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  cause  of  death  in  the  majority  of  instances  where 
rabies  has  been  diagnosed.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  these  two  diseases  in  man,  but  there  is  such  a 
marked  difference  between  a  Jiorse  affected  with  tetanus  and  (me  with 
rabies,  or  a  cow  affected  with  tetanus  and  one  with  rabies,  or  a  dog 
affected  with  tetanus  and  one  with  rabies,  that  a  few  brief  words  on 
differential  characteristics  will  be  given. 

Tetanus  may  be  readily  differentiated  from  rabies  by  the  per- 
sistence of  muscular  cramps,  especially  of  the  neck  and  abdomen, 
which  cause  these  muscles  to  become  set  and  hard  as  wood.  In 
tetanus  there  is  also  an  absence  of  a  depraved  appetite  or  of  a  will- 
ful propensity  to  hurt  other  animals  or  damage  the  surroundings. 
The  general  muscular  contraction  gives  the  animal  a  rigid  appear- 
ance, and  there  is  an  absence  of  paralysis  which  marks  the  advanced 
stage  of  rabies.  The  dumb  form  of  rabies  in  dogs  is  characterized 
by  a  paralysis  and  pendency  of  the  lower  jaw,  while  in  tetanus  the 
jaws  are  locked.  This  locking  of  the  jaws  in  horses  is  very  charac- 
teristic, and  in  cattle  or  dogs  it  renders  the  animals  incapable  of  bel- 
lowing or  barking  as  in  rabies.  Finally,  tetanus  may  be  distinguished 
from  rabies  by  the  fact  that  the  central  nervous  system  does  not  con- 
tain the  infectious  principle,  while  in  rabies  the  inoculation  of  test 
animals  with  the  brain  or  cord  of  a  rabid  animal  will  produce  the 
disease  with  characteristic  symptoms  after  an  interval  of  15  to  20 
days.  This  period  of  incubation  is  much  longer  than  in  tetanus, 
since  the  inoculation  of  rabbits  with  tetanus  bacilli  invariably  results 
in  death  after  a  short  period,  usually  within  3  or  4  days. 

,  DISTBTBTmON  AND  PBEVALENCE. 

There  is  no  intention  of  assuming  the  part  of  an  alarmist  with 
refer^ice  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of  rabies.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  there  is  at  present  unusual  occasion  for  alarm  in  certain 
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parts  of  this  country.  It  may  be  true  that  many  newspaper  stories 
have  been  exaggerated  or  are  entirely  false,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
all  are  fabrications.  This  is  shown  by  a  number  of  cases  traced  by 
the  writer  where  the  diagnosis  had  been  made  in  reputable  labora- 
tories by  recognized  scientists.  Kerr  and  Stimson  in  their  investi- 
gation of  the  prevalence  of  rabies  used  a  number  of  press  clippings, 
and  in  no  instance  did  a  press  report  lack  official  confirmation,  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  on  this  subject. 

IN  THE  ITNITED  STATES. 

In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  for  the  past  12  years,  it  was  observed  that  rabies 
is  reported  as  existing  in  a  niunber  of  States  each  year,  although 
there  has  been  no  special  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  resident  State 
secretaries  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  particular  disease  in  their 
sections.  In  1897  the  disease  was  reported  in  4  States,  in  1898  in 
5  States,  while  in  1899  the  statement  of  Huidekoper  was  cited  by 
Parker  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  was  not  west  of  the  Bockies  and 
was  rare  in  the  United  States  except  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts. However,  in  the  1900  report  we  find  that  the  disease  'had 
appeared  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  in  addition  to  cer- 
tain Eastern  and  Central  Western  States.  It  is  evident  from  the 
succeeding  reports  that  the  disease  was  becoming  more  widespread, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
in  Philadelphia  in  1908,  of  the  20  resident  State  secretaries  who 
reported,  13  incidentally  mentioned  the  existence  of  rabies  in  their 
States,  and  in  Alabama,  Connecticut,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  the  disease  seemed  to  be  on  the 
increase.  As  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for  mentioning  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  this  disease,  the  failure  of  the  reports  from  the 
remaining  7  States  to  refer  to  rabies  should  not  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  its  absence.  In  fact,  the  writer  has  corresponded  with 
officials  in  these  7  States,  and  replies  have  been  received  from  5  of 
them  to  the  effect  that  rabies  had  prevailed  in  their  localities  during 
1908,  thus  showing  that  the  disease  existed  in  18  of  the  20  States 
mentioned  in  the  1908  report.  We  have  gone  even  further  in  our 
correspondence  and  have  endeavored  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 
State  or  Territory  in  the  United  States  where  rabies  is  unknown. 
From  the  information  at  the  writer's  disposal  it  would  appear  that 
the  disease  occurs  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  only 
places  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  positive  information 
are  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,^  while  in  the  State  of  Wash- 

»  Rabies  has  been  reported  In  Oregon  by  Pemot  since  this  paper  was  written. 
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ington  there  has  been  but  one  outbreak,  which  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed 7  years  ago.  It  would  be  entirely  impracticable  without 
registration  laws  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  disease  among  ani- 
mals in  the  various  infected  sections,  but  the  disease  appears  at 
times  in  certain  eenters  with  all  the  vigor  of  an  enzootic,  and  such 
outbreaks  have  occurred  recently  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  El  Paso,  Tex. ; 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Pasadena  and 
Lios  Angeles,  Cal.;  and  certain  sections  of  New  York,  Penn^lvania, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Michigan.  Not  only  is  there  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  of  rabies,  but  many  new 
centers  which  appear  to  be  more  or  less  permanent  are  being  estab- 
lished from  year  to  year.  The  fiscal  year  1909  is  the  first  year  when 
over  100  cases  of  rabies  have  been  diagnosed  in  the  Pathological 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  of  the  positive 
cases,  79  came  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  88  were  divided 
among  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Kerr  and  Stimson,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  gives  a  partial 
list  of  the  number  of  laboratory  diagnoses  of  rabies  found  in  1908 
at  the  various  institutions  interested  in  the  investigation  of  this  dis- 
ease. They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  figures  represent  in 
m^ny  instances  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  actual  number  of  cases 
of  rabies  occurring  in  the  various  States.  For  example,  while  only 
47  cases  of  rabies  have  been  actually  demonstrated  in  Wisconsin,  the 
State  veterinarian  estimates  that  584  animals  died  of  this  disease 
during  1908. 

Positive  findings  of  rahies  in  animals,  1908. 


Diagnosis  made  by- 


Delaware  State  Board  of  Health  laboratory 

Coimeotioat  State  Board  of  Health  laboratory 

Florida  State  Board  of  Health  laboratory 

Indiana  University,  Bloominfton,  Ind 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Heaim  laboratory 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Pasteur  InsUtute 

Maoachasetts  cattle  borean 

University  of  Michigan  Pasteur  Institute 

New  Hampehlre  State  Board  of  Health 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health 

New  York  Pasteur  iMtltute 

North  Carolina  State  laboratory  of  hygiene. 

Vermont  State  Board  of  Health. 

Wisconsin  State  hygienic  laboratory 

New  York  State  Vi^eriittry  College. 

Minnesota  State  Uve«tockl)oard. 

Bmeaa  of  Animal  Industry,  Pathological  Division,  Washington,  D.  C . 

Oeveland  health  dmrtment,  east  side 

Pennsylvania  State  livestock  sanitary  board 

^lio  State  Board  of  Health  teboratories 

Vir^nla  Pasteur  Institute,  Richmond 

Biciio^oal  laboratories,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I 

Total 


Number. 


7 
14 

12 
7& 
74 

13& 

101 
7 
13 
GO 
21 
2 
47 

1» 
IS 

121 
4» 

loa 

32 
3» 
32 


1,107 
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In  a  letter  from  former  State  Veterinarian  Langley  he  states  that 
Texas  probably  has  more  rabies  than  any  other  State  in  the  nni<HL 
Several  years  a^  President  Frank  Wdls,  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health,  made  rabies  largely  the  subject  of  his  annual  ad- 
dress and  declared  it  was  epidemic  in  Michigan.  Vaughan,  who  re- 
ported as  a  special  committee  on  rabies,  intimated  that  it  had  grad- 
ually spread  from  New  York,  where  it  had  prevailed  for  a  number  of 
years  previously,  into  Ohio  and  thence  to  Michigan,  having  been  dif- 
fused throu^out  the  Lower  P^iinsula  of  Michigan.  In  fact^  the 
disease  became  so  widespread  and  so  many  people  were  bitten  that  the 
State  appropriated  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pasteur  institute 
in  connection  with  the  medical  deparbnent  of  the  University  of  Midii- 
gan.  A  Pasteur  institute  was  likewise  established  in  April,  1908,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  connection  with  the  Hygienic  Laboratoiy  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  owing  to 
the  continued  outbreak  of  rabies  in  that  vicinity  and  the  large  nimiber 
of  people  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  139  perscms  having  been  treated 
since  its  establishment.  In  addition,  there  are  18  other  Pasteur  insti- 
tutes in  the  United  States,  located  at  Atlanta,  G^.;  Austin,  Tex.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  HI.;  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Newark,  Del.;  New  Or- 
leans, La. ;  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  St  Louis, 
Mo. ;  two  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  two  in  New  York  City. 

As  an  indication  of  both  the  distribution  and  the  prevalence  of 
rabies  among  animals  may  be  considered  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  treated  at  these  institutes.  The  directors  of  these  Pasteur 
institutes  have  been  requested  to  furnish  this  information,  and  the 
majority  have  responded.  From  these  reports  it  is  evident  that 
several  thousand  people  have  been  subjected  to  the  Pasteur  treatment 
recently,  and  hundreds  (nearly  1,500  persons  in  1908)  receive  the 
treatment  every  year  as  a  result  of  bites  inJQicted  by  rabid  animals. 
At  the  Pittsburg  institute  1,022  persons  from  Canada,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  West  Virginia,  and  Colorado  have  received  treat- 
ment, as  follows: 

From  December,  1900,  to  September,  1902,  76  cases. 
From  October,  1902,  to  October,  1904,  143  cases. 
From  October,  1904,  to  October,  1906,  185  casea 
From  October,  1906,  to  October,  1908,  368  casea 
From  October,  1908,  to  June,  1909,  260  cases. 

The  Texas  institute,  under  State  control,  has  been  established  l^ss 
than  5  years,  but  the  number  of  persons  who  have  applied  for 
treatment  has  gradually  increased  from  81  in  1905  to  254  in  1906,  310 
in  1907,  and  353  in  1908,  these  patients  coming  from  7  Southwestern 
States  and  old  Mexico. 
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At  the  St.  Louis  institute  381  persons  have  been  treated,  coming 
from  11  Southern  and  Central  Western  States  and  from  Mexico. 

Since  1890  the  Chicago  institute  has  treated  3,016  people,  coming 
from  30  different  States  of  the  Union. 

At  the  New  York  institute  (Rambaud's)  1,367  cases  were  treated 
between  1890  and  1900,  237  cases  in  1900  and  1901,  and  486  cases 
from  October,  1904,  to  October,  1906. 

Brawner,  of  the  Georgia  institute,  has  treated  670  patients  since 
1900,  with  only  2  deaths.  During  this  time  all  the  people  in  Georgia 
bitten  by  rabid  animals  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  and  who  did  not 
take  the  treatment,  were  recorded,  and  of  the  120  bitten  without  sub- 
sequent treatment  29  have  died.  Rabies  is  said  to  be  very  much  on 
the  increase  in  that  section,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  to 
lose  many  horses,  cows,  and  hogs  from  the  disease. 

At  the  Baltimore  institute  1,092  cases  have  been  treated,  334  of 
which  came  from  Maryland,  117  from  North  Carolina,  102  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 104  from  Virginia,  112  from  West  Virginia,  57  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  remainder  from  13  other  States. 

Since  1901  the  Richmond  institute  has  treated  208  cases,  coming 
from  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  number  of  persons  bitten  but  who 
did  not  take  the  Pasteur  treatment  are  the  census  reports  showing 
the  mortality  statistics  from  rabies.  In  the  census  of  1900,  when  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  population  resided  in  districts  where  registra- 
tion was  observed,  123  deaths  from  rabies  distributed  in  20  States 
were  reported.  That  this  number  was  entirely  too  low  was  shown  by 
Salmon  in  1900,  who  corresponded  with  a  number  of  health  officers 
within  and  without  the  registration  districts  and  collected  230  authen- 
tic cases  of  hydrophobia  in  man  during  this  same  interval  in  73  cities. 

That  the  increase  of  rabies  in  animals  which  has  been  demonstrated 
above  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  increase  in  the  disease  in  man  is 
shown  by  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau,  as  follows : 

In  1903,  43  people  died  of  rabies;  in  1904,  38;  in  1905,  44;  in  1906, 
85 ;  in  1907,  75 ;  in  1908,  82.  These  deaths  occurred  only  in  the  regis- 
tration area  of  the  United  States,  which  now  includes  about  51  per 
cent  of  the  total  population. 

IN  OTHEB  COXXKTBIES. 

While  the  disease  in  certain  foreign  countries  has  at  times  appeared 
in  the  fonn  if  severe  enzootics  extending  over  considerable  territory, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  decade  the  affection  has  decreased  on  the 
whole,  and  in  some  places  has  even  disappeared  entirely,  owing  to  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  muzzling  and  quarantine  regulations.  Accord- 
ing to  Hutyra  and  Marek  the  disease  in  France  is  widely  distributed 
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all  over  the  country.  Since  1899  more  than  2,000  cases  of  rabies  in 
animals  have  been  reported  each  year,  and  in  1903  there  were  2,391 
rabid  animals.  In  Germany  during  the  years  1895  to  1898  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  rabies  increased  rapidly  from  489  to  1,202.  Hie 
number  then  decreased  to  612  in  1902.  These  cases  occurred  mainly 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  bordering  on  the  badly  infected 
districts  in  Russia  and  Austria,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany 
only  a  few  isolated  outbreaks  of  the  disease  appeared.  In  Austria 
the  disease  has  been  on  the  increase  since  1891,  and  in  1900  there  were 
1,187  cases  reported.  During  this  interval— from  1891  to  1900 — 4,974 
people  were  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  123  or  2.4  per  cent  of  wh<»n 
died  of  hydrophobia.  In  1903  the  number  of  people  bitten  by  mad 
dogs  varied  from  11  to  42  weekly.  In  Hungary  there  was  a  momen^ 
tous  decrease  in  rabies  following  the  passage  of  the  veterinary  sani- 
tary law  of  1888,  but  since  1893,  when  there  were  883  cases,  outbreaks 
have  been  gradually  increasing,  and  in  1903, 2,040  rabid  animals  were 
reported.  The  disease  is  most  cconmon  in  Russia,  and  it  also  appears 
very  frequently  in  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  In  Turkey, 
despite  the  large  number  of  dogs,  the  disease  does  not  increase  much, 
which  is  explained  by  Remlinger  by  the  fact  that  the  affection  gen- 
erally appears  in  the  form  of  dumb  rabies.  In  1903  only  35  rabid 
animals  were  reported  in  Belgium,  25  in  Holland,  18  in  Switzerland, 
and  376  in  Italy.  Spain  has  had  more  frequent  outbreaks  of  the 
disease,  while  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  especially  Norway  and  Great 
Britain,  have  been  free  from  the  contagion  for  several  years  owing  to 
the  wise  provision  that  all  dogs  running  at  large  shall  be  muzzled. 
The  islands  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  St.  Helena,  and 
the  Azores  have  never  become  infected  with  rabies,  and  the  first  three 
prevent  its  introduction  by  rigid  inspection  and  quarantine.  In  1905 
Rutherford  reported  the  disease  to  be  spreading  in  Canada,  and  in 
1908  Dudley  made  a  similar  statement  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  the  malady  had  been  found  to  exist  in  39  provinces.  The  latter 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Pasteur  institute  in  the  islands. 
That  rabies  is  increasing  in  Mexico  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Pasteur  institute  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  For  the  20  years  since  this 
institute  was  established  8,680  patients  from  all  the  Federal  States  of 
Mexico  have  taken  treatment,  4,579  of  these  people  receiving  the  treat- 
ment during  the  last  six  years.  The  disease  is  also  known  to  occur 
at  infrequent  intervals  in  certain  sections  of  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia. 

PBEVENTION  AND  EBADICATION. 

Sanitary  regulations  which  seek  to  control  the  disease  effectively 
by  exterminating  it  among  dogs  are  most  likely  to  prove  successful. 
There  is  no  communicable  disease  which  is  more  ea^y  prevented  or 
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eradicated  than  rabies.  Since  the  infection  is  practically  always  trans- 
mitted by  a  bite,  and  since  the  animal  which  does  the  biting  is  almost 
always  a  dog,  all  sanitary  measures  must  be  directed  to  the  control 
of  the^  animals  for  a  sufficient  time  to  cover  the  incubation  period 
of  the  disease.  It  seems  inexcusable,  therefore,  to  allow  this  contagion 
to  be  propagated  indefinitely,  causing  untold  suffering  to  the  affected 
animals  and  menacing  the  lives  of  persons,  particularly  children,  who 
go  upon  the  streets. 

The  only  measures  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  result  are  (1) 
a  tax  or  license  for  all  dogs,  with  a  fee  of  $2  for  males  and  $5  for 
females,  and  the  destruction  of  homeless  or  vagrant  dogs;  (2) 
restraint  of  all  dogs  which  appear  in  public  places,  either  by  the  use 
of  a  leash  or  an  efficient  muzzle. 

DOG  LICENSB. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  neglect  has  allowed  the  accumulation  of 
ownerless  dogs  in  this  country  to  an  extent  that  renders  our  large  cities 
frequently  liable  to  incursions  of  rabid  animals.  To  even  mention 
muzzling,  however,  is  sufficient  to  bring  tirades  of  abuse  upon  the 
head  of  the  sanitarian,  and  dog  sentimentalists  are  immediately  up  in 
arms,  using  time,  influence,  and  money  to  prevent  such  an  ordmance. 
In  spite  of  the  obloquy  with  which  it  is  received  by  a  certain  mistaken 
class  of  the  community,  the  results  of  muzzling  amply  justify  its 
recommendation,  and  its  rigid  enforcement  without  any  additional 
requirement  will  exterminate  rabies  in  a  district  in  a  shorter  time  than 
any  other  known  method.  Even  Dulles,  the  great  controversialist  on 
rabies,  admits  that  he  considers  muzzling  to  be  the  most  important 
measure  for  limiting  the  ravages  of  this  disorder,  no  matter  on  what 
theory  it  may  be  accounted  for.  Excellent  examples  of  its  efficiency 
are  shown  by  the  well-known  results  obtained  in  eradicating  the 
disease  from  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Berlin,  and  in  other 
communities. 

NECESSITY  FOB  MUZZLINa. 

The  striking  results  obtained  by  England  have  caused  many  persons 
to  propose  and  advocate  a  national  dog  muzzling  law  for  the  United 
States,  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  sugges- 
tions, however,  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  the 
differences  between  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  power  conferred  is  not  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  effect  the 
eradication  of  a  disease,  for  the  reason  that  the  Federal  Gk)vemment 
can  not  enforce  measures  within  a  State  without  the  legislative 
consent  of  the  State  unless  the  animals  affected  are  subjects  of  or 
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endanger  interstate  commerce.  Its  work,  therefore,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  States  affected,  is  limited  to  interstate  traffic,  and 
quarantine  lines  are  thus  made  to  follow  State  lines.  The  departm^it 
is  always  willing  to  cooperate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  any  State 
which  requests  assistance  in  eradicating  an  infectious  disease.  But 
such  a  State  must  necessarily  have  the  proper  laws  by  whidi  the  con- 
trol of  the  disease  is  made  possible.  When  a  disease  such  as  rabies 
is  confined  within  a  State  it  does  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  can  not  be  treated  as  the  infectious 
diseases  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  spread 
from  State  to  State  and  bec(»ne  a  smous  menace  to  interstate  traffic. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  could  quarantine  against  States 
where  the  rabies  exists,  but  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  owing  to  the 
great  freedom  of  movement  which  dogs  enjoy  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable to  enforce  such  a  quarantine  further  dian  to  require  all  dogs 
to  be  muzzled  which  are  being  transported  interstate  by  OMnmon  car- 
riers. Such  a  requirement  would  give  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
protection,  as  these  dogs  would  be  beyond  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
after  reaching  the  State  for  which  they  were  destined. 

If  all  States  should  enact  muzzling  laws,  or  if  the  State  boards  of 
health,  State  simitary  boards,  and  municipal  authorities  in  the  in- 
fected States  should  be  empowered  to  issue  and  enforce  regulations 
compelling  the  muzzling  of  all  dogs  in  the  infected  area  and  the  im- 
pounding or  humane  destruction  of  all  dogs  found  running  at  large, 
the  disease  would  soon  be  stamped  out. 

The  necessity  for  a  muzzling  order  having  arisen  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  notified  the  District  Com- 
missioners of  the  presence  of  this  disease  in  an  alarming  degree 
among  the  canines  of  Washington,  and  requested  the  enactment  of  a 
muzzling  order.  Such  an  order  was  deemed  advisable  because  the 
disease  had  suddenly  jumped  from  12  cases  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1906-7  to  61  cases  in  1907-^.  The  Commissioners,  however,  believing 
that  the  most  effective  manner  of  dealing  with  the  matter  was  to 
impound  and  destroy  stray  dogs,  started  to  increase  the  dog-catching 
service  on  February  1,  1908,  and  from  this  time  to  June  16,  1908, 
there  were  2,762  dogs  impounded  as  compared  with  1,185  dogs 
impounded  during  the  corresponding  period  for  1907.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  became  interested  in  the  subject,  and  the 
Commissioners  issued  a  muzzling  order  to  be  effective  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  With  the  extra  wagons  and  force  employed,  the 
number  of  dogs  captured  during  the  period  of  the  muzzling  order 
was  4,355,  as  compared  with  2,794  captured  during  the  corres^nding 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  the  service  for  the  period 
of  the  muzzling  order  was  $6,126,  as  compared  with  $2,243  for  the 
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corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year.  To  further  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order,  146  arrests  were  made  and  184  convictions  secured, 
besides  what  was  accomplished  by  giving  notice  of  a  penalty  for 
violation.  In  1908,  during  the  last  six  months  of  which  the  muzzling 
order  was  enforced,  8,225  dogs  were  impounded,  while  after  the 
expiration  of  the  muzzling  order  only  2,243  dogs  were  impounded 
during  the  first  half  of  1909.  During  the  last  six  montiis  of  1908, 
the  period  when  muzzling  was  required,  there  were  46  cases  of  rabies, 
while  in  the  first  six  months  of  1909  there  were  only  28  cases.  The 
results  from  the  muzzling  order  were  therefore  hecommg  apparent, 
and  an  additional  six  mcmths'  quarantine  was  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  this  request  was  not  complied  with  by  the 
District  CJommissioners. 

In  the  last  half  of  1909  there  were  only  24  cases,  but  in  the  first 
half  of  1910  the  number  rose  to  34.  During  this  time  new  Ccon- 
missioners  came  into  office,  and  as  the  disease  persisted  and  showed 
a  tendency  to  increase,  they  issued  another  muzzling  order,  taking 
effect  August  11,  1910.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  cases  has 
gradually  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  appropriation  the  authorities  have  be^i  unable 
to  enforce  the  order  adequately. 

In  order  to  secure  State  and  municipal  legislation  for  the  control 
of  rabies  it  will  require  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all  interested 
parties,  whether  professional  men  or  laymen,  to  prove  to  the  public 
the  need,  value,  and  benefits  of  such  a  procedure.  With  such  legis- 
lation properly  enforced  no  dog  would  be  seen  running  at  large  with- 
out a  muzzle.  Those  contracting  the  disease  would  be  unable  to 
transfer  the  virus  to  other  animals.  Monetary  loss,  untold  suffering, 
and  death  among  both  human  beings  and  animals  caused  by  ihe 
disease  would  rapidly  decrease,  and  in  a  relatively  short  period  rabies 
would  be  eradicated  from  our  country.  After  reaching  this  desired 
goal  the  reappearance  of  the  disease  could  be  readily  prevented  by  a 
six  months'  quarantine  of  all  dogs  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  countries  where  rabies  is  prevalent 
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IHTBODTTCTION. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  most  parts  of  the  world  where  anti- 
moequito  measures  have  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  the  work 
has  been  done  with  the  direct  end  of  doing  away  with  mosquito-borne 
diseases.  In  the  United  States,  however,  such  antimosquito  work  as 
has  been  undertaken  has  almost  invariably  been  done  with  the  direct 
incentive  of  simply  ridding  communities  or  localities  from  a  great 
nuisance.  Almost  the  only  exception  has  been  the  work  done  on 
Staten  Island  by  Dr.  Doty,  the  health  officer  of  New  York. 

There  are,  however,  many  localities  in  the  United  States  where 
malaria  is  prevalent,  and  some  in  which  the  existence  of  the  disease 
in  an  aggravated  form  is  a  serious  barrier  to  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial development.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that,  agricul- 
turally speaking,  the  lands  of  the  Delta  region  of  Mississippi  and 
adjoining  States  are  the  richest  in  the  whole  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and  yet,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary prevalence  of  malaria  in  this  region,  it  is  sparsely  settled 
and  land  prices  are  low.  The  advance  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil 
into  tliis  section  has  had  its  customary  effect  of  driAnng  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  negro  labor  into  other  regions  not  yet 
invaded,  and  unless  the  country  is  to  become  impoverished  it  will  be 
necessary  to  import  white  labor.  Negroes  rtre  more  or  less  resistant 
to  malaria,  but  this  will  not  be  true  of  the  white  labor  coming  into 
this  region,  which  will  undoubtedly  become  rapidly  infected  with 
the  disease. 

Malaria  is  not  a  difficult  disease  to  fight.  This  has  been  shown  in 
many  parts  of  the  world — in  Italy,  in  Cuba,  in  Panama,  in  West 
Africa,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  People,  generally,  should 
know  the  exact  truth  about  the  disease  and  what  is  to  be  done. 
The  efforts  of  individuals,  after  they  have  acquired  the  proper  knowl- 
edge, will  have  an  effect  upon  the  malaria  rate,  while  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  these  facts  community  work  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  the  statements  regarding  the  disease 
itself  are  partly  drawn,  with  the  permission  of  the  American  pub- 
lishers, from  an  admirable  summary  prepared  by  Dr.  Konald  Ross,^ 

>  See  Ronald  Ross,  The  Preyention  of  Malaria.     London  and  New  York. 
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of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  who  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  relation  between  malaria  and  mosquitoes,  something 
over  12  years  ago,  in  India.  Has  results  were  soon  confirmed  by 
workers  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  statements  here  made 
are  accepted  by  the  best  physicians  of  all  countries. 

THE  DISEASE  AND  ITS  CAUSE. 

The  disease  known  as  malaria,  or  fever  and  ague,  or  chills  and 
fever,  or  marsh  fever,  and  the  varieties  called  intermittent  fever, 
remittent  fever,  and  pernicious  fever,  are  caused  by  parasites  in  the 
blood  which  feed  upon  the  red  blood  cells. 

Malaria  occurs  more  or  less  in  all  warm  climates,  esi>ecially  in  the 
summer  after  rains  and  near  marshy  ground.  It  is  said  to  cause  one- 
fourth  or  more  of  all  the  sickness  in  the  Tropics. 

The  parasites  in  the  blood  are  microscopic  one-celled  animals 
called  Plasmodia. 

These  minute  parasites  are  introduced  into  the  blood  through  the 
proboscis  of  certain  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles. 

On  being  introduced  in  this  way,  each  parasite  ent^:^  one  of  the 
red  blood  cells,  in  which  it  lives  and  grows. 

When  full,  grown,  each  parasite  divides  and  thus  produces  a  num- 
ber of  spores,  which  escape  from  the  blood  cell  and  enter  fresh  cells. 
This  method  of  propagation  may  continue  for  years. 

Although  only  a  few  of  the  parasites  may  have  been  introduced 
originally  through  the  beak  of  the  mosquito,  they  rapidly  increase 
until  millions  upon  millions  of  th^n  may  exist  in  the  blood. 

At  first,  when  the  number  of  parasites  is  still  small,  an  infected 
person  may  remain  apparently  well.  When,  however,  the  number 
is  large  enough,  he  begins  to  suffer  from  fever. 

The  parasites  t^id  to  produce  their  spores  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  at  the  moment  when  these  spores  escape  from  the  blood 
cells,  almost  simultaneously,  that  the  fever  begins. 

The  fever  is  probably  caused  by  a  little  poison  which  escapes  from 
each  parasite  with  the  spores. 

After  from  6  to  40  hours  or  more  this  poison  is  eliminated  from 
the  patient's  system  and  his  fever  tends  to  leave  him. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  new  generation  of  parasites  from 
the  spores  is  approaching  maturity;  and  when  this  is  reached  they 
in  their  turn  break  up  and  cause  another  attack  of  the  fever  like  the 
first,  and  so  on  indefinitely  for  months  and  months.  In  this  way  the 
attacks  of  the  fever  follow  each  other  at  regular  intervals. 

But  it  often  happens,  as  the  result  of  repeated  infections,  that  a 
new  attack  has  commenced  before  the  former  one  has  ceased,  so  that 
they  overlap  and  the  fever  continues. 
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After  a  time,  even  without  treatment,  the  number  of  parasites  may 
decrease  until  not  enough  of  them  are  left  to  |)roduoe  fever,  in  which 
case  the  patient  imptDves  temporarily. 

It  generally  happens,  however,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  number  of 
parasites  increases  again,  and  the  patient  again  suffers  from  a  series 
of  attacks. 

Such  relapses  are  frequently  encouraged  by  fatigue,  heat,  chill, 
wetting,  dissipation,  or  illness,  and  they  may  occur  at  intervals  for  a 
long  time  after  the  patient  was  first  infected  by  the  mosquito,  and 
even  after  he  has  moved  to  localities  where  there  is  no  malaria. 

Besides  fever,  these  malarial  parasites  often  produce  anmnia  and 
enlargem^it  of  the  spleen,  especially  with  patients  who  have  suf- 
fered many  relapses. 

Death  is  often  caused  in  malarial  patients  by  other  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia  or  dysentery,  the  system  being  already  weakened  by 
the  malarial  parasites. 

If  the  patient  survives,  the  parasites  tend  to  die  out  of  themselves, 
without  treatment,  after  a  long  period  of  illness,  leaving  him  more 
or  less  immune. 

The  parasites  are  of  at  least  three  kinds,  which  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  blood  if  placed  under  the  microscope.  These  are 
(1)  a  parasite  which  produces  its  spores  every  three  days  and  causes 
what  is  called  quartan  fever;  (2)  a  parasite  which  produces  its  spores 
every  other  day  and  causes  tertian  fever;  (3)  parasites  which  cause 
the  so-called  malignant  fever  or  pernicious  malaria,  which  is  of  an 
irregular  type  and  in  which  dangerous  complications  most  frequently 
occur. 

Quinine  kills  the  parasites  when  administered  at  the  proper  time; 
but  generally  it  will  not  destroy  all  the  parasites  in  the  body  unless 
it  is  given  in  sufficient  doses  and  continued  for  several  months.  As 
long  as  a  single  parasite  remains  alive  in  the  blood,  the  patient  may 
be  subject  to  relapses.  Ross  advises  that  at  least  5  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  should  be  taken  by  an  adult  patient  every  day  without  fail 
for  four  months,  but  he  should  consult  a  physician  regarding  the 
details  of  the  treatment. 

METHOD  OF  XNTECTIGN. 

The  malaria  parasite  has  several  different  stages.  Aside  from 
those  forms  which  produce  spores  in  the  body,  there  are  other 
stages — ^male  and  female.  When  one  of  these  anopheline  mosquitoes, 
which  carries  malaria,  happens  to  feed  on  a  patient  whose  blood  con- 
tains parasites,  these  are  sucked,  with  the  blood,  into  the  mosquito's 
stomach. 

If  the  sexual  forms  of  the  parasites  are  present,  those  of  opposite 
sexes  at  once  unite.     The  parasite  now  undergoes  certain  changes  in 
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the  mosquito's  stomach.    It  passes  throu^  the  stomach  wall  and 
finaHy  affixes  itself  to  its  outer  surface. 

Here  it  grows  very  considerably  and,  after  a  week  under  favorable 
conditions,  produces  a  large  number  of  spores. 

These  spores,  thus  entering  the  general  body  cavity  of  the  mosquito, 
find  their  way  ii^to  the  salivary  glands.  These  glands  secrete  the 
irritating  fluid  injected  under  the  human  skin  when  the  mosquito 
begins  to  feed. 

Thus,  when  one  of  these  mosquitoes,  which  has  fed  upon  a  malarial 
patient  containing  the  sexual  forms  of  the  parasites,  bites,  after  a 
week,  another  person,  it  injects  these  spores  together  with  its  saliva 
under  his  skin  and  g«fierally  into  his  blood. 

These  spores  now  cause  or  may  cause  infection  or  reinfection  in 
Ihis  second  person. 

Thus  the  parasites  of  malaria  pass  from  men  to  certain  mosquitoes 
and  back  from  these  mosquitoes  to  men. 

Malarial  fever  is  then  an  infectious  disease,  which  is  carried  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy  by  anopheline  mosquitoes,  and  only  in  this 
way  can  it  be  contracted. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  malaria  is  most  prevalent  in  the  ' 
vicinity  of  marshes,  and  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  air  or 
exhalations  from  these  marshes  pi*oduced  the  disease.  Parasites  of 
malaria  have  not  been  found  in  the  water  or  air  of  marshes,  nor  in 
decaying  vegetation,  nor  in  the  soil,  although  they  have  been  dili- 
gently searched  for.  Attempts  to  produce  infection  by  these  agencies 
have  always  failed.  The  mosquitoes  which  carry  these  parasites, 
however,  breed  in  marshes  or  in  marshy  pools  and  streams. 

Issuing  from  these  breeding  places,  they  enter  nearby  houses  and 
feed  upon  the  inmates,  mostly  at  night,  biting  first  one  person  and 
then  others,  and  living  for  weeks  or  months. 

If  an  infected  person  happens  to  be  present  in  any  of  these  houses, 
the  anopheline  mosquitoes  biting  him  will  also  become  infected,  and 
the  disease  is  likely,  ultimately,  to  be  carried  by  these  mosquitoes  to 
others  and  to  neighboring  houses. 

Thus  a  whole  neighborhood  soon  becomes  infected  and  the  locality 
is  called  malarious.  In  such  localities  it  is  easy  to  find  the  parasites 
of  malaria  in  the  proper  mosquitoes.  Sometimes  25  per  cent  or  more 
of  them  are  found  to  be  infected. 

In  malarious  localities  the  anopheline  mosquitoes  bite  the  healthy 
new-born  children  and  infect  many  of  th^aa. 

Such  children  if  not  thoroughly  treated  may  remain  infected  for 
years.  They  may  become  anemic  and  possess  enlarged  spleens,  and 
of  course  may  spread  the  infection  to  others. 

In  malarious  localities  almost  every  child  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain the  parasites  of  malaria  or  to  possess  an  enlarged  spleen. 
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In  such  a  locality,  therefore,  the  infection  is  constantly  passed  on 
by  means  of  the  mosquitoes  from  the  older  children  or  from  adults  to 
the  newly  bom  infants,  so  that  the  locality  may  remain  malarious  for 
very  many  years,  in  fact  indefinitely. 

In  the  same  way  a  newcomer  arriving  in  such  a  locality  will  very 
probably  become  infected,  especially  if  he  sleeps  in  an  infected  house, 
even  for  one  night,  at  a  time  when  mosquitoes  are  flying  and  biting. 
A  locality  is  malarious  only  when  it  contains  persons  infected  with 
the  parasites,  and  also  sufficient  numbers  of  the  proper  species  of 
mosquitoes  to  carry  the  infection  to  the  healthy  persons. 


FlQ.    1.- 


-Anopheles  quadrhnaculaius:  Male  ^nd  female  moBquitoes. 
(Original.) 


Greatly  enlarged. 


THE  MALARIAL  MOSQUITOES. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  only  three  species  of  mosquitoes 
which  commonly  carry  malaria,  namely.  Anopheles  qttadriniaeulatus 
Say,  Anopheles  crucians  Wied.,  and  Anopheles  punctipennis  Say. 
Several  other  species  of  Ajiopheles  are  occasionally  found,  but  are  not 
important  malarial  factors. 

AnopJieles  quadrimacidaiits  (figs.  1,  4,  5,  6)  is  commonly  found  in 
the  more  Northern  States,  and  A.  cruciaiis  (fig.  2)  more  abundantly 
in  the  Southern  States,  particularly  in  the  coastal  region. 

A,  punctipewnis  (fig.  3)  occurs  in  both  Northern  and  Southern 
States.    It  has  been  found  to  carry  quartan  and  tertian  malaria  in 
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the  South,  but  not  in  the  North.  A  number  of  experiments  have  be^ 
made  with  this  species  in  the  North,  and  especially  at  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  to  see  if  it  will  carry  malarial  parasites,  but  without 
success. 

The  anopheline  mosquitoes  are  distinguished  from  most  other  mos- 
quitoes of  the  United  States  by  the  fact  that  their  wings  are  more  or 
less  spotted,  and  that  in  resting  on  the  wall  their  bodies  incline  away 
from  the  wall  at  an  angle,  while  with  most  others  the  body  is  parallel 


Fig.  2. — Anopheles  oruoians:  Female  moequlto.     Greatly  enlarged.     (Oii^nal.) 

to  the  wall.  The  females  also  have  palpi  which  are  nearly  as  long  as 
the  proboscis,  or  beak. 

The  Anopheles  mosquitoes  above  mentioned  pass  the  winter  as 
adults.  In  the  autumn  they  enter  houses,  stables,  bams,  or  other  out- 
houses, or  seek  other  sheltered  hiding  places,  and  remain  there  until 
spring.  They  are  often  found  in  the  winter  in  numbers  in  the  cellars 
of  houses,  where  they  may  be  killed  by  fumigation. 

These  mosquitoes,  as  a  rule,  bite  only  after  sundown.  Anopheles 
crucians  has  on  rare  occasions  been  known  to  bite  during  the  day,  as 
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has  A,  pvawtipenrds.    This  has  not  been  recorded  of  A.  ^^U4idriniacu'\ 

They  do  not  fly  far.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  species 
ever  flies  for  more  than  half  a  mile. 

These  Anopheles  mosquitoes  breed  in  all  sorts  of  accumulations  of 
standing  water,  in  pools,  springs,  watering  troughs,  in  the  footprints 
of  cattle  in  marshy  land,  and  in  marshes  where  fish  are  not  abundant, 
in  drains  and  gutters  choked  with  grass  or  weeds,  in  old  boats  along 
the  waterfronts,  in  hollows  in  rocks,  in  the  backwaters  of  even  rapid 


Fia.  3: — Anophelen  puncXipennU:  Female  mosquito.     Greatly  enlarged.     (Origtnal.) 

streams,  in  earthenware  vessels,  in  water  barrels  and  tubs,  in  cess- 
pools, and  all  places  carrying  water  accumulations,  whether  pure  or 
foul.  Anopheles  crucians  and  A.  quadHnuiculatvs  have  even  been 
found  breeding  in  brackish  water  along  the  seacoast. 

The  minute,  blackish  eggs  (fig,  4)  are  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  are  found  floating  on  their  sides  singly  or  in  groups. 

Their  larvae  do  not  hang  from  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  tail, 
as  do  other  mosquito  larvse  or  "  wrigglers  "  when  at  rest,  but  lie  flat 
at  the  surface,  with  their  heads  turned  upside  down,  feeding  upon 
minute  floating  particles  at  or  near  the  surface  (fig.  5). 
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Their  growth  is  rather  rapid,  and  they  may  in  midsummer  ^readb 
full  size  in  two  weeks  after  hatching. 

When  full  grown  these  larvae  transform  to  pup«  (fig.  6)  and  re- 
main in  this  stage  at  the  surface  of  the  water  for  three  or  more  days, 

when    the    adult   mosqui- 
toes issue. 

PBEVENTION  AND  CTXB£. 

There  are  now  three 
recognized  means  of  war- 
fare against  malaria:  (1) 
The  mechanical  protec- 
tion of  individuals  from 
the  bites  of  malarial  mos- 
quitoes; (2)  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Anopheles 
mosquitoes  in  any  or  all 
of  their  different  stages  of 
growth;  (3)  the  system- 
atic treatment  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  malarious  lo- 
cality with  quinine  until 

Fig.  4.— Anopheles  quadrimacuUitus :  Bggs.     Highly       ^J|^      malaria      has      been 
magDifled.      (Original.)  ,  j        j.         j    xi. 

stamped  out  and  there  are 
none  of  the  parasites  which  cause  this  disease  for  the  Anopheles  mos- 
quitoes to  carry. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  preven- 
tion, and  consists  in  thoroughly  screening  all  habitations  of  human 
beings  and,  in  the  summer  time,  of  wearing  veils  and  gloves  when 
out  of  doors  after  sundown.  This  method  was  systematically  en- 
forced at  the  stations  on  the 
Italian  railroads  some  years 
since  and  resulted  in  a  very 
great  reduction  in  the  malaria 

rate.  fig.  5. — Anopheles  quadrknaculatus :    Larra 

The  second  measure,  that  of  fori^^","f  ^'*"'"-  ^"^^^^^  '"'""^ 
destroying  the  Anopheles,  has 

been  practiced  with  admirable  success  in  Cuba,  in  Panama,  in  West 
Africa,  in  Egypt,  and  in  certain  localities  in  India.  The  measures  of 
mosquito  destruction  used  in  these  localities  and  elsewhere  are  de- 
scribed in  a  companion  Farmers'  Bulletin  (No.  444). 

The  quininization  method,  or  cinchonization  method  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Germans  and  the  Italians,  has  been  used  by  the  Germans  in 
East  Africa  and  by  the  Italians  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  English 
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in  India.    In  Italy,  by  the  means  of  mechanical  protection,  the 

malaria  rate  was  reduced  from  65  or  70  per  cent  down  to  14  per  cent, 

but  here  it  held.     The  quininization 

method  was  then  introduced,  and  the 

general  malaria  rate  for  Italy  has  by  its 

means  been  reduced  to  less  than  4  per 

cent. 

This  method  consists  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  free  quinine  to  all  laborers  and 
to  the  poor  living  in  malarious  locali- 
ties. The  quinine  is  prepared  in  its 
most  agreeable  form,  as  confectionery 
and  principally  as  chocolates,  the  latter 
containing  tannate  of  quinine,  which 
is  not  so  bitter.  It  is  more  ea^  to 
induce  children  and  those  adults  who  can  not  tolerate  the  ordinary 
quinine  salts  to  take  the  quinine  in  this  form. 
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Fio.  6. — Anopheles  quodrimaculatua. 
Pupa.  Greatly  enlarged.  (Origi 
nal.) 
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serum,  prep>aration  and  use 439  13-14 

spores,  vitality 439      6, 7, 8, 9 

vaccine,  preparation  and  use 439  12-13 

Aphis,  cabbage,  control 433  10 

spring  grain,  injury  to  barley,  note 427  13 

Apiary,  inspection,  importance  to  bee  keeping 442  19 

location 447  fr-8 

Apples,  alcohol  yield  per  ton 429  12 

Aradiis  hypogea .    See  JPeanut . 

Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  growing  barleys 427  3-5 

Army  worm,  injiiry  to  barley,  note 427  13 

Arnold,  J.  H. ,  bulletin  on  * '  How  a  city  family  managed  a  farm  "  —  432  1-28 

Arsenate  of  lead,  use  in  spraying  peaches,  methods 440  35 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  composition  and  alcohol  yield 429  18 

Ashes,  wood,  fertilizer  for  peanuts 431  11 

^^pkcspp.,  value  as  hedge  in  alkali  regions 446  30 

Bacillus,  anthrax,  description 439  9 

krrie,  cause  of  foul  brood 442  13-14 

Balance  for  seed  testing,  construction 428  11-12 

Baix,  Carlbton  R. ,  bulletin  on  ' '  Better  grain-sorghum  crops  " 448  1-36 
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Barley,  alkali  and  drought  resistance,  water  requirements,  etr 443  20-21 

analyses 429  16 

composition,  and  use  in  alcohol  manufacture 429    16, 24-© 

crop,  improvement,  methods,  etc 443  45-47 

uses 427  1 1-13 

culture  in  the  Southern  States 427  1-16 

diseases 427  13 

effect  on  land,  comparison  with  other  crops 443  19-20 

growing 443  1-48 

nitfvestmg  and  thrashing 427  10 

time,  methods,  etc 443  30-82 

hooded,  description  and  value 427  4,11-12 

insects  injurious,  control  methods^  etc • 443  44-45 

origin,   history,   characteristics,   introduction  into   United 

States,  etc 443  3-10 

production  in  the  Southern  States,  1909 427  3 

rotation  with  other  crops,  yields,  etc 443  16-19 

seed,  pure,  introduction  and  distribution 443  45-46 

testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 42S  45 

seeding,  time,  rate,  method,  depth,  etc 443  26-28 

soil  adaptability 443  11-13 

sowing,  time,  rate,  method,  etc 427  9-10 

with  oats,  experiments,  yields,  etc 443  42 

spring,  for  the  South,  experiments,  etc 427  4-5 

statements  of  southern  farmers  and  seedsmen 427  14-15 

Tennessee  Winter,  growing  in  South 427  3 

thrashinff^  storing,  etc.,  meUiods 443  32-33 

Union  Winter,  growing  in  the  South,  value,  etc 427  3-4 

varieties  grown  in  the  South 427  3-5 

selection,  methods^  etc 443  46-47 

yields,  etc.,  in  vanous  States 443  33-40 

winter,  for  the  South 427  3-4 

value  as  hay 427  11 

yields,  comparison  with  other  cereals,  1860-1905 443  41 

effect  of  soil  treatment 443  24-26 

Barnyard  manure.    See  Manure. 

Bats,  use  in  mosquito  destruction 444  15 

Bean,  horse,  alkali  resistance 446    15, 25, 31 

Beattib,  W.  R.,  bulletin  on  **The  home  production  of  onion  seed 

and  sets" 434  1-24 

'  *  The  peanut " 431  1-39 

Bee  brood,  diseased,  description,  and  directions  for  mailing  ^m- 

ples 4-12  S-12,20 

diseases,  treatment 442  1-22 

escape,  use  for  clearing  infected  beehive 442  17-18 

Beekeeping,  beginning,  su^estions 447  12 

books  and  periodicals 447  46 

eauipment 447  9-12 

Beef,  market  classes  and  grades 435  16-18 

Bees,  adult,  diseases,  causes  and  control 442  20-21 

dequeening,  as  remedy  for  foul  brood 442  19 

diseases  and  enemies 447  42-44 

dwindling  in  spring,  causes  and  prevention 442  21 

management 447  1-48 

"pickle  brood,"  description 442  12 

relation  to  crops 447  46 

shaking,  treatment  for  foul  brood,  directions 442  14-17 

wintenng 447  40-12 

Beeswax,  production  and  handling 447  39 

saving  from  contaminated  combs,  directions 442  16 

Beet,  sugar,  alcohol  yield  per  ton 429  12 

Beetles,  graon,  injury,  description,  control  methods,  etc 443  45 

Beets,  sugar,  alkali  resistance 446  13, 14, 15. 

18,26,31 

composition,  and  alcohol  yield  per  ton -129  14-15 

Bermuda  grass  and  lespedeza,  mixture  for  hay 441  9 
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Berseem,  value  as  reclamation  crop  for  alkali  soil 446    17, 25, 31 

Bindweed  seed,  deecription,  occurrence  in  fann  seeds 428  19,21 

Blackleg,  similarity  to  anthrax 439  11-12 

vaccine,  prepaiation,  note 439  12 

Black-eyed  Susan,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  timothy  seed  .  428  28 

Bluebottle,  deecription  of  seed,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  28 

Bluegrass,  Canada,  adulterant  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed,  note 428  7 

Bluegrass  seed,  Kentucky,  adulteration,  note 428  7 

testine    methods,    occurrence    of    weed 

seeds,  etc 428  '  40-41 

Boyi'  and  girls*  clubs,  selection  aid  ^wing  of  com,  sorghiun,  etc. .  448  34 

Brom^iass,  awnless,  seed,  adulteration,  note 428  7 

testing  methods,    occurrence   of  weed 

seeds,  etc 428  42-43 

Hungarian,  seed,  adulteration,  note 428  7 

Bromus  inermU.    See  Brom^^rass,  awnless. 

Brown-rot,  peach,  nature,  cause,  injury,  control  methods,  etc 440  7-10, 38-40 

Buckhom  seed,  adulterant  of  alfolfa  seed,  note 428  5 

description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  22 

Bulbs,  onion,  for  seed  production,  selection  and  care 434  6-7 

Buttercup,  creeping,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  grass  seeds.  428  25 

Cabbage,  cultivation,  harvesting,  marketing,  etc 433  1-23 

diseases 433  10-11 

insect  enemies ^ 433  9-10 

market  garden  growing 433  14-17 

storage 433    17, 20-23 

truck  crop  growing 433  6-14 

varieties 433    13,17,20 

wild,  and  its  cultivated  forms 433  5 

Calf,  feeding 430  8-10 

Camomile  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass  seed 428  28 

Camphor,  use  as  protection  against  mosq^uitoes 444  5 

Campion  seeds,  description,  occurrence  m  clover  and  grass  seeds. . .  428  20 

Cane  sugar,  analysis,  and  alcohol  yield  per  ton 429  15 

See  also  Sugar  cane. 

Canned  peaches,  grades 426  19 

Canners,  fruit,  description 426  8-14 

Cannwy,  relation  to  p«uch  growing 426  5-6 

su^  com,  wastes,  alcohol  yield  per  ton 429  16 

Canning  fmit,  equipment  for  &uin 426  8-19 

industry,  peach,  extent  and  location 426  6-7 

peaches  on  the  farm 426  1-26 

principles 426  7-8 

Cans,  peach,  de9crii)tion.  prices,  etc 426  17-19 

Carbolic-acid  emul^on,  formula,  and  use  against  onion  maggot 434  23 

Carrot,  wild,  seed,  adulterant  of  alfalfa  seed 428  5 

description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  20 

Cassava,  sweet,  composition,  and  alcohol  yield 429  19 

Catchfly  seed,  description,  and  occurrence  in  alfalfa  and  clover 

seeds 428  20,26 

Catmint  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  clover  seed 428  27 

Cats,  rabies 449  10-11 

Cat's-ear  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass  seed 428  28 

Cattle,  liabUity  to  rabies 449  6 

rabies 449  10 

Cedar  oil,  use  as  protection  against  mosquitoes 444  5 

Cereals,  alkali  resistance 446  15, 16, 

26,32 

Cercosporaversonatat  note 431  37 

Charlock,  English,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds. . .  428  20 

Cheat  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grain  and  grass  seeds 428  18 

Cheese,  cottage,  defects 430  10 

Neufchatel,  manufecture 435  21-24 

qualities 435  22 

Chess  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grain  and  grass  seeds 428  18, 23 

Chickory  seed,  description,  and  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  5, 22 
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Ghickweed  seeds,  description,  occurreace  ia  clover  seeds 428  25 

Oinquefoil  seeds,  descnption,  occurrence  in  clover  and  timothy 

seed 428  25 

Gitronella  oil,  use  as  protection  against  mosquitoes 444  5, 6 

City  family,  farm  management 432  1-28 

Claviceps  purpurea.    See  Ergot. 

Cleavers  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  graaros,  millets,  cereals,  etc.  428  28 

Climate,  suitable  for  cabbage r 438  6 

Cbver.  alsike,  seed,  testing  metltods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc. .  428  6, 35 
crimson,  seed,  testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds, 

etc : 428  36-37 

use  as  green  manure  for  btrley 427  6-7 

hop,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  grass  seeds 428  25 

Japan.    See  Lespedeza. 

red,  seed,  adulteration 428  5-6 

testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc. .  428  33-34 

seed,  adulteration  and  testing 426  &-^,  33-87 

characters  of  different  species 428  15-46 

sweet,  alkali  resistance 446    15, 24, 31 

white,  seed,  testing  methods,  occuivenoe  of  weed  seeds,  etc. .  428  35-^ 

Clubroot,  cabbage  disease 483  10-11 

Cockle  seed,  description,  and  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  20 

Comb  honey,  production,  directions 447  36-39 

See  also  Honey. 

Concrete  floors,  danger  for  hoe  houses 438  22-23 

Condimental  feeds,  value  a5a  use 430  7-8 

CoRBETT,  L.  C,  bulletin  on  ''Cabbage*' 433  1-23 

Com,  analyses 429  16 

composition  and  alcohol  yield 429  16-17 

kafir.    See  Kafir  com. 

production  in    Southem    States,    1900-1909,    acreage,    yield, 

yield,  value,  etc.,  1892^1909,  Shenandoah  Vioiey 

farm 432  20, 21 

seed,  testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 428  47 

sugar,  cannery  wastes,  alcohol  yield  per  ton 429  15 

yield,  by  five-year  periods  on  tenant  farm 437  13 

yields,  comparison  with  other  cereals,  1866-1905 443  41 

Cornflower,  desonption  of  seed,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  28 

Cotton,  alkali  resistance 446  14, 15, 

18,28,32 

Cottonwood,  alkali  resistance 446  30,32 

Couch  grass  seeds,  descjiption,  occurrence  in  grain  and  grass  seeds. .  428  18 

Cover  crop,  value  of  barley 427  12 

Cowpeas,  use  as  green  manure  for  barley  crop 427  6-7 

Crab-grass  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  28 

Creamery,  relation  to  marketing  ^gs 445  1-12 

Cresol  solution,  formula,  and  use  against  poultry  lice 435  21 

Crimson  clover,  use  as  green  manure  for  barley  crop 427  6-7 

Crop  rotation,  oats  with  other  crops,  value 436  17-18 

Shenandoah  Valley  farm,  methods 432  8 

rotations,  four-year  and  five-year  systems,  description 437  7-S 

with  lespedeza 441  10-14 

Cropping  systems,  four-field  and  five-field ,  description 437  7-9 

Crops,  alkali  land,  choice 446  1-32 

relation  of  bees 447  46 

requirements  of  water  on  rich  and  poor  soils 435  5-6 

Culex  spp.,  breeding  habits 444  10 

Culicide,  Mimms,  formula,  and  use  against  mosquitoes 444  8 

Curculio,  plum,  description,  history,  habits,  injury  to  fruit,  etc 440  13-20 

occurrence  in  orchards,  control  methods,  etc 440  15-17, 

19-40 

Curing  onion  seed  heads  and  sets 434    10, 18-19 
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Dairy  fanns,  rotations  with  lezpedeza,  etc 441  13-14 

Daisy,  oxeye,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass  428  22 

seeds 428  22 

yellow,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  timothy  seed 428  28 

Dalrymple,  Dr.  W.  H.,  report  on  control  of  anthrax  in  Louisiana . .  439  14 

Darnel  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grain 428  18 

Date  palm,  alkali  resistance 446  13,32 

Denaturants  for  alcohol,  list,  and  regulations  for  use 429  9 

Derr,  H.  B.,  bulletin  on  "Barley  culture  in  the  Southern  States".  427  1-16 

"Barley:  Growing  the  crop" 443  1-48 

Distillation,  alcohol,  details  and  implements 429  28-29 

Distillery,  denatured  alcohol,  regulations  and  governmental  control  429  30 

District  of  Columbia,  rabies,  management 449  22 

Dock  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grain  and  grass  seeds 428  18-19 

Dodder,  clover,  adulterant  of  alfalfa  seed,  note 428  5 

flax,  adulterant  of  flax  seed,  note 428  8 

seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  21-22 

Dog  fennel  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass  seed. . .  428  28 

license 449  21 

rabies 449        6,8-10 

Drag,  plank,  construction,  use  on  farm 427  8 

Drought,  resistance,  barley 443  20-21 

^rain  soighums,  studies 448  15-17 

Dry  farming,  suggestions 435  6 

Durra,  description,  use,  acreage,  yield,  etc 448  5, 8-9, 11, 

See  also  Sorghum,  grain.  17, 33, 34, 

35,36 

Dysentery,  bees,  causes  and  symptoms 442  20 

Eggs,  marketing  through  the  creamery. .'. 445  1-12 

usual  method 445  5-7 

prices  obtained  by  creamery  marketing 445  11 

Ergot,  barley  disease,  description,  control  methods,  etc 443  44 

Etysivhe  graminis.    See  Mildew,  powdery. 

Eucalyptus,  alkali  resistance 446  30 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LXI 430  1-24 

LXII 435  1-24 

Fallowing,  usefulness  in  dry  conditions 435  5 

False  flaxseed,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds. 428  20 

Farm,  Arlin^n  Experimental,  growing  barley,  varieties 427  3-5 

buildmgs,  Shenandoah  Valley  farm,  description,  etc 432  9 

girden,  description,  profits,  etc 432  12-14 

ome,  family  tabor,  division 432  11-12 

inventories,  various  years,  Shenandoah  Valley  form 432  17-18 

management,  by  city  family 432  1-28 

tenant,  terms  of  rental,  and  live-stock  management 437  9-11 

Farmers,  southern,  statements  concerning  barley 427  14-15 

Farming,  tenant,  a  system  and  itB  results 437  1-20 

Farms,  dairy,  rotations  with  lespedeza,  etc 441  13-14 

Feed,  use  of  peanut  vines  for  stock j-.  431  26 

uses  of  barley 427  11-12 

Feeding,  stoc-k 430  7-10 

Feeds,  condimental,  value  and  use 430  7-8 

receipts  for  condimental  mixtures 430  8 

Feldspar,  fertilizer  value 430  5 

Fermentation,  alcoholic,  theory  and  practice 429    21-22, 27 

pre{^uration  of  solutions,  malting  and  mashing 429  23-27 

Fertility,  soil,  relation  to  water  requirements  of  crops 435  5-6 

Fertilizer  constituents  required  by  com,  wheat,  ana  clover 437  15-17 

use  in  barley  growing,  formula,  etc 443  16 

wheat 437  8,16 

Fertilizers,  barley  in  the  South 427  5-7 

cabbage 433  7-8 

comparison  of  standard  with  unusual  kinds 430  5 

kinds,  methods  of  use,  etc.,  Shenandoah  Valley  farm. . .  432  16 
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Fertilizers,  oate,  in  South 436  14-17 

onion  growing 434  14 

peanut,  discussion 431  9-12 

tomato,  notes 435  9,10 

varieties,  use  in  barley  growing 443  13-16 

Fescue,  meadow,  adulterant  of  grifls  seeds 428  7 

seed,  testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds, 

etc 428  39 

Figs,  loss  by  dropping,  with  causes 430  7 

Fish,  use  in  mosquito  destruction.*. 444    11, 13, 15 

Flax,  alkali  resistance 446  28 

foJse,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  20 

seed,  adulteration,  note 428  8 

testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 428  45 

Flbtcher,  W.  F.,  and  H.  P.  Gould,  bulletin  on  "Canning  peaches 

on  the  farm " : 426  1-26 

Food,  use  of  grain  soighum 448  12 

peanut : 431    30-32, 33 

Forage,  peanut,  value 431  35-36 

plants,  alkali  resistance •. 446  14-15, 

19-26, 31 

distin^ishing  characters  of  seeds 428  15-16 

Forge t-me-not,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass 

seed 428  26 

Foul  brood,  American  and  European,  symptoms  and  treatoient 442  8-19 

Foxtail  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  23 

French  weed  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grain  and  flax  seeds. .  428  20 
Frolby,  J.  W.,  and  C.  ]3eahan  Smith,  bulletin  on  ''A  system  of 

tenant  fanning  and  its  results" 437  1-20 

Fruit,  canning  peaches  on  the  farm 426  1-26 

protection  by  lime-sulphur  sprays 435  14-16 

spraying  blossoms,  danger  to  bees 442  7 

Fruits,  alkali  resistance 446  13,14, 

29,32 

sugar  content,  table 429  11 

use  in  alcohol  manufacture 429  11 

Fungicide,  lime-sulphur,  making  and  use 435  12-1.6 

Garden,  Shenandoah  Valley  farm,  description,  profits,  etc 432  12-14 

Geranium,  wild,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass 

seed 428  25 

Germany,  alcohol  manufacture  from  potatoes,  advantages 429  20 

Germination  test,  seeds,  methods 428  30-31 

Goosefoot  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  24 

Gould,  H.  P.,  and  W.  F.  Fletcher,  bulletin  on  "Canning  peaches 

on  the  farm" 426  1-26 

Grain,  aphis,  injury  to  barley 443  44 

oat  crop  in  South 436  27 

crop,  winter,  value  for  South 436  5-6 

sorghum  belt,  area,  climate,  agricultural  development,  etc. . .  448  5--8 

crops,  imjjrovement 448  1-36 

varieties,  introduction,  history,  uses,  acreage,  yield, 

value,  etc 448  8-15 

yield  increase,  methods,  studies,  etc 448  23-31 

sorghums,  improvement  methods 448  15-17 

varieties,  yield  increase,  studies 448  23-31 

Grains,  composition  and  alcohol  yield 429  16-17 

small,  growing  for  hay  on  alkali  soil 446  15,16, 

26-28,32 

Grapes,  alcohol  yield  per  ton 429  12 

alkali  resistance 446    14,30,32 

Grass  seeds,  adulteration 428  6-7 

characters  of  different  species 428  16 

velvet,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  grass  seeds 428  23 

western  wheat,  value  on  alkali  soil 446  19,31 
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Grasses,  alkali  resistance 446  14, 15, 

19,31 

*' Green  bug,"  injury  to  barley,  note 427  13 

manure.    See  Manure,  green. 

Gromwell,  corn,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  22 

Gumweed  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  alfalfa  seed 428  22 

Gypsum,  effect  on  black  alkali 446  8 

Harlequin  cabbage  bug,  control 4.S3  10 

Harvesting  barley 427  10 

'  time,  metiiods,  etc 443  30-32 

cabbage 433  11-12, 

16-17,20 

leepedeza  hay  and  seed 441  14-16 

oats,  methods,  time,  etc 436  25-26 

onion  seed 434  9-10 

sets 434  18-20 

peanut 431  17-22 

Hawkweed  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  alfalfa  and  clover  seed. .  428  28 

Hay,  analyses  of  different  crops  in  South 427  11-12 

lespedeza,  yield  and  value 441  9,10, 

11,14-15 

oat,  value,  yield  per  acre,  etc 436  29 

peanut,  value  as  feed 431  35 

value  of  barley 427  11-12 

Healall  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass  seed 428  28 

Hedges,  alkali-resistant 446  30, 32 

Helminthosporium  graminum.    See  Yellow-leaf. 

Hessian  fly,  injury  to  barley,  note 427  13 

Hides,  contagion,  source  of  anthrax 439  7 

ELiLLMAN,  F.  H.,  bulletin  on  "Testing  farm  seeds  in  the  home  and  in 

the  rural  school" 428  1-47 

Hives,  bee,  disinfection  after  disease 442  14-18 

remarks 447  9-11 

Hoeing,  usefulness  in  dry  season 435  5 

Ho^  cots,  indi\adual,  description,  cost,  etc 438  19-22 

houses ' 438  1-29 

varieties,  description,  cost,  etc 438  10-19 

Hogs,  fatt«nin<j  on  peanuts 431  36 

Honey,  adulteration,  law 447  46 

comb,  production 447  36-39 

extracted,  production 447  34-36 

from  contaminated  combs,  disposal 442  17 

infected,  spread  of  bee  disease 442  13,17 

production,  directions 447  33-39 

HordeuM  spontaneum.    See  Barley. 

Hotbed,  tomato  plant 435  9 

Howard,  L.  O.,  bulletin  on  "Remedies  and  preventives  against 

mosquitoes" 444  1-15 

"  Some  facts  about  malaria " 450  1-13 

Hydrophobia.     6^ee  Rabies. 

Implements,  farm,  Shenandoah  Valley  farm,  cost,  etc 432  27-28 

Industrial  alcohol,  sources  and  manufacture 429  1-32 

Inoculation,  8(»il,  for  lespedeza 441  9 

Insects  injurious  to  barley 427  13-14 

control  methods,  etc 443  44-45 

oat  crop  in  South 436  27 

peanut,  remarks 431  37 

tomato,  suggestions  for  control 435  11 

Inspection,  apiary,  importance  to  beekeeping 442  19 

Internal-revenue  relations,  denatured-alcohol  distillery 429  30 

Iowa  silo,  construction  and  cost 430  11-24 

Iirigation,  barley  growing,  experiments,  comparative  yields,  etc...  443  29-30 

Isle  of  Wight  bee  disease,  note 442  21 
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Jim0(m  weed  powder,  use  for  smudge  agamst  mosquitoes 444  8 

Kafir  com,  composition,  comparison  with  sorghum  seed 429  17 

description,  use,  acreage,  yield,  etc 448  5,9. 

See  also  Sorghum,  grain.  10, 11, 11, 

13, 15, 17, 
18,19,20, 
21,22,23. 
31,32,33, 
34,35,36 
Kearney,  Thohas  H.,  bulletin  on  ''The  choice  of  crops  for  alkali 

land" 446  1-32 

Kentucky  blue-grass  seed,  adulteration,  note 428  7 

Kerosene,  use  in  control  ol  mosquitoes 444  12,13,14 

Kerosene-soap  emulsion,  use  against  cabbage  aphis 433  10 

Knot  weed  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  flower  and  grass  seeds. .  428  23 

Kowliang,  description,  use,  acreage,  yield,  etc 448  5, 9-10, 

See  also  Sorghum,  grain.  18, 22, 33, 

34.35,36 

Labor,  employment  system,  cost  per  year,  etc.,  Shenandoah  Vallev 

farm *.  432  9-11 

Lady's-thumb  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  23-24 

Lambs,  market  grades 435  19 

Lamb's-quarters  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  24 

Lardj  p^es 435  30 

Larvicide,  mosquito,  formula  used  in  Panama 444  14-15 

Lava  rock,  fertilizer  value •. 430  5 

Lavender  oil,  use  as  protection  against  mosquitoes 444  6 

Law,  denatured  alconol,  June  7,  1906,  and  amendment,  text 429  6-* 

Laws,  bee 447  45-46 

Lead,  arsenate,  use  in  spraying  peaches,  methods 440  35 

Leaf-spot,  peanut,  disease 431  37 

Leguminosse,  alkali  resistance 446  22-26 

Lespedeza  harvesting  for  hay  and  for  seed 441  14-16 

history^  description,  and  uses ^ 441  1-18 

seed,  yield,  harvesting,  cleaning,  etc 441  15-16 

striata.    See  Lespedeza. 

Lice,  poultry,  destruction  by  use  of  powder 435  28 

powder,  formula  for  making 435  26 

Lime,  burning  on  the  farm 496  6-8 

need  in  cultivation  of  peanuts 431  11 

use  in  barley  growing 443  16 

oat  production  in  South 436  16-17 

on  barley  soils 427  8 

Limestone,  use  on  sour  land 427  8-9 

Lime-sulphur,  fungicide,  making  and  use 435  12-16 

self-boiled,  use  for  scale  insect  control,  method,  .ef- 
fect, etc 440  32-^ 

in  control  of  brown-rot,  scab,  and  cur- 

culio  of  peaches 440  10,12-13, 

21-40 

solutions,  kinds,  formulas,  and  uses 435  13-14, 15 

Live  stock,  feed,  value  of  oats 436  27-29 

management  and  feeding,  tenant  farm 437  10-11 

Shenandoah  Valley  farm,  inventory,  pasture  area,  etc  . .  432  15 

Louisiana,  anthrax  scoui]ge  and  control 439  14 

Lyssophobia,  pseudo-rabies,  remarks  on  case 449  14-15 

Machine  handling,  adaptabilitv  of  grain  sorghums 448  31-34 

Machinery,  cost,  etc.,  Shenandoah  Valley  farm 432  27-28 

Madder,  field,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  alfalfa,  clorer,  and 

grasses 428  28 

MaJ^t,  onion,  control 434  23 

Maize.    See  Com. 
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Malaria,  cauee 450  6-7 

facte. . . : 450  1-13 

infection  method 450  7-9 

mosquitoes 450  9-13 

prevention  and  cure 450  12-13 

Malting  process  in  alcohol  manufacture,  details 429  24-25 

Manure,  Damyard,  objections  to  use  in  onion  growing 434  14, 23 

green,  crops,  value  to  alkali  soil 446  17, 31 

use  in  growing  tomatoes 435  9,10 

Manures,  green,  for  barley 427  6-7 

oats,  in  South 436  14-15 

use  in  barley  growing 443  13-14 

Marketing  canned  peaches 426  26 

eg^  through  the  creamery 445  1-12 

onion  sets 434  21 

Marl,  use  as  substitute  for  lime  in  peanut  growing 431  11 

Maryland,  tenant  farming,  a  system  and  its  results 437  20 

Mashing  process  in  alcohol  manufacture,  details 429  25-27 

Mayweed  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass  seed 428  28 

McNair,  a.  D.,  and  W.  B.  Mercier,  bulletin  on  ^"Lespedeza  or 

Japan  clover" 441  1-18 

Meadow  fescue.    See  Fescue,  meadow. 

Meat,  market  classes  and  grades 435  16-20 

transmission  of  rabies 449  11-13 

Mercier,  W.  B.,  and  A.  D.  McNair,  bulletin  on  "Lespedeza  or 

Japan  clover" 441  1-18 

Mildew,  powdery,  barley  disease,  description,  etc 443  44 

Milk,  skim,  use  m  feeding  calves 430  9-10 

transmission  of  rabies 449  11-13 

Millet  seed,  testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 428  43-44 

Millets,  alkali  resistance 446  14, 15, 

21,31 

Milo,  description,  use,  acreage,  yield,  etc 448  5,9, 

See  also  Sorghum,  grain.  10, 11, 12, 

13, 15, 17, 
19, 21, 22, 
23, 31, 32, 
33,  34,  35 

MoHLER,  John  R.  ,  bulletin  on  '  *  Rabies  or  hydrophobia  *  * 449  1-23 

Moisture,  soil,  relation  to  alkali  resistance  of  plants 446  9-11 

Molasses,  analyses,  and  alcohol  yield  per  ton "  429  12-13 

Mosquito  bites,  protection  against,  and  remedies 444  5-7, 9 

larvae,  destruction  by  treatment  of  breeding  places 444  9-15 

trap,  directions  for  making 444  9 

Mosquitoes,  breeding  habits  and  places 444  9-13 

malarial. 450  9-13 

remedies  and  preventives 444  1-15 

Moth,  angoumois  grain,  injury  to  barley,  control 427  14 

8tore3  grain,  description,  control 

methods,  etc 443  45 

Mustard  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grain  and  flax  seeds 428  20 

wild,  adulterant  of  rape,  note 428  7 

Mutton,  market  classes  and  grades 435  19 

Muzzling  dogs  for  prevention  of  rabies 449  21 

New  York,  cabbage  area,  note 433  5 

Nitrogen  extraction  by  lespedeza 441  8-9 

gathering,  usefulness  of  peanut  plant 431    10-11, 12 

Nurse  crop,  value  of  barley 427  12 

Oat  straw,  value  as  stock  feed,  etc 436  29 

Oats  crop,  improvement,  methods 436  26-27 

feeding  value 436  27-29 

production.  Southern  States,  1900-1909,  acreage,  yield,  value,  etc  436       3-5  26 

comparison   with   com 

and  wheat  production  436  5 
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Oats,  seed,  cleaning,  grading,  treating,  etc 436  19 

testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 428  45 

seeding,  comparison  of  spring  and  fall 436  6-9 

sowing  with  barley,  experiments,  yields,  etc 443  42 

spring  seeding 436  24 

use  in  alcohol  manufacture,  limitations 429  17 

value  as  hay,  pasture,  cover  crop,  nurse  crop,  etc 436  29-30 

wild,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  grain  and  grass  seeds. .  428  18 

winter,  for  South 436  1-32 

yields,  comparison  with  other  cereals,  1866-1905 443  41 

Oil,  peanut,  manufacture  and  use 431  33 

Onion  bulbs  for  seed,  production,  selection,  and  care 434  6-7 

growing,  tools,  description 434  15,16 

maggot,  control 434  23 

seed  and  sets,  home  production 434  1-24 

See  also  Seed,  onion, 
sets.    See  Sets^  onion. 

smut,  description  and  control 434  22-23 

thrips,  control 434  23-24 

Onions,  "top,"  propagation  and  use 434  21 

Orchard  grass  seed,  adulteration,  note 428  7 

testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc..  428  38-39 

Shenandoah  Valley  &urm,  description,  care,  yield,  etc 432  14-15 

Oxtongue  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  European  alfalfa  and 

clover  seed 428  28 

Panama,  mosquito  destruction,  larwide  used 444  14-15 

Paralysis,  bees,  diDscription 442  21 

Pasteur  institutes,  rabies  treatment,  results,  etc 449  17-19 

investigation  of  anthrax,  and  vaccination  experiment 439  6, 12 

Pasture  crop,  value  of  barley 427  12 

Pasturage,  value  of  lespedeza 441  6-8 

Peach,  brown-rot,  nature,  cause,  injurv,  control  methods,  etc 440  7-10, 

38-40 

canning,  principles 7-8 

Bcab.  economic  importance,  nature,  cause,  control  methods, 

etc 440  10-13, 

38-10 

Peach-canning  industry,  extent  and  location 426  6-7 

Peachee.  canned,  grades 426  19 

marketing 426  26 

canning,  handling  and  preparation  of  fruit 426  19-^ 

on  the  farm 426  1-iK 

packed  in  different  States,  quantity  and  value 426  7 

poor  grades,  canning  for  market 426  6 

nprav-ing  for  brown-rot,  scab,  and  curculio,  control 440  1-40 

Peanut,  climatic  requirements 431  7 

cultivation,  harvesting,  marketing,  etc 431  1-39 

diseat^es 431  37-38 

insects,  remarks 431  37 

map  showing  area  in  United  States 431  7 

Peanuts,  varieties,  descriptions,  etc 431  26-30 

Peas,  Canada  field,  alkali  resistiwice 446    14,15,24 

Pennsylvania,  cabbage  area 433  5 

Pennycress  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grain  and  flaxseed 428  20 

Peppergrass,  field,  descnption,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  20 

seeds,  descnption,  occurrence  in  gardens,  meadows,  etc.  428  25 

Petroleum,  use  in  control  of  mosquitoes 444    12, 13, 14 

Phillips,  E.  F.,  bulletin  on  "Bees" 447  1-48 

* '  The  treatment  of  bee  diseases " 442  1-22 

Phosphate^  rock,  use  in  barley  growing 443  15 

Pickier  onions,  description  and  use 434    15, 21, 24 

Pigs,  housing,  cost  per  litter 438  9-10 

Pigweed  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  faum  seeds 428  24-25 

Pimpernel,  red,  do-cription  of  seed,  occurrence  in  alfalfo  and  grass 

seed 428  26 
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Plantain,  rat- tail,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass 

seeds 428  22 

seed,  description,  occurrence  in  alfalfa,  clover,  and  grass 

seed 428  28 

Plants,  disease  symptoms 430  6 

Plowing,  preparation  of  land  for  barley  crop 427  8 

time,  depth,  etc.,  for  peanuts 431  8 

Plum  curculio,  description,  history,  habits,  injury  to  fruit,  etc 440  13-20 

Pomegranate,  alkali  resistance 446    13,30,32 

Pork,  market  classes  and  grades 435  19 

Potash,  availability  in  fertilizers,  remarks 430  5 

Potatoes,  composition  and  alcohol  yield 429  19-20 

sweet.    See  Sweet  potatoes. 

Poultry  feed,  use  of  grain  sorghum,  formula,  etc 448  11-12 

protection  from  lice 435  20 

Poverty  weed  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  alfalfa  seed 428  28 

Primrose,  evening,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  clover  and 

timothy  seed 428  26 

Pseudo-rabies,  remarks  on  case 449  14-15 

Puccinia  graminis  hordei.    See  Rust,  barley. 

simplex.    See  Rust,  barley. 

Pyrethrum  powders,  use  as  smudge  against  mosquitoes 444  7-8 

Quack  grass  seeds,  description,  occurrence  ingrain  and  grass  seeds..  428  18 
QuAiNTANCB,  A.   L.,  and  W.  M.  Scott,  bulletin  on  ** Spraying 

peaches  for  the  control  of  brown-rot,  scab,  and  curculio  " 440  1-40 

Queen  bees,  introduction  into  hive 447  44 

Quinine,  use  against  malaria 450  12-13 

Rabies,  cause 449  7-8 

differences  from  tetanus ^ 449  15 

differential  diagnosis 449  13 

distribution  and  prevalence 449  15-20 

fatality  of  the  disease 449  6 

nature,  symptoms,  eradication,  etc 449  1-23 

outbreaks 449    17, 19-20 

post-mortem  appearances 449  11 

prevention  and  eradication 449  20-23 

symptoms 449  8-11 

Ragweed  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grain  and  red  clover  seeds .  428  22 

Rape,  alkali  resistance 446  14, 15, 

21,31 

seed,  testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 428  7, 45 

Redtop  and  lespedeza,  combination  for  hay 441  9-10 

seed,  testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 428      7, 41-42 

Rice,  alkali  resistance  and  value  as  reclamation  crop 446    16, 27, 31 

Roots,  composition  and  value  in  alcohol  manufacture 429  18-20 

Rotation,  barley  with  other  crops,  yields,  etc 443  16-19 

crop,  foiu'-year  and  five-year  systems,  description 437  7-9 

peanuts  with  other  crops 431  9-10 

•  Rotations,  lespedeza,  corn,  oats,  and  cotton,  directions 441  1(V-14 

Roughage,  fertilizing  value  when  returned  to  soil 437  8, 10, 

16, 18 

Russian  thistle  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  alfalfa  and  flax  seeds  428  19-20 

Rust,  barley,  causes  and  prevention 427  13 

description,  control  methods,  etc 443  43-44 

injury  to  oat  crop  in  South 436  27 

Rye,  composition  and  use  in  alcohol  manufacture 429  17,24 

yields,  comparison  with  other  cereals,  1866-1905 443  41 

Rye-grass,  JBnglisn,  adulterant  of  grass  seeds 428  7 

Salad,  wild  com,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  clover 428  28 

Saltbush,  wild,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  alfalfa 428  24 

Saltbushes,  alkali  resistance,  and  value  as  soil  indicator 446  13, 22 

30,32 
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Salt-grase,  alkali  reeistance,  and  value  as  soil  indicator 446 

Sand-biu"  seeds,  descnptionjoccmrence  in  alfalfa  seed 428 

Sawyer,  H.  E.,  and  H.  W.  Wilet,  bulletin  on  "Industrial alcohol".  429 
Scab,  peach,  economic  importance,  nature,  cause,  control  methods, 

etc 440 

Schools,  rural,  testing  faum  seeds,  etc 428 

Sclerotinia  fnictxgena.    See  Brown-rot,  peach. 

Scott,  W.  M.,  and  A.   L.  Quaintance,  bulletin  on  "Spraying 

peaches  for  the  control  of  brown-rot,  scab,  and  cuitnilio  " 440 

Screens  against  mosquitoes,  directions  for  use 444 

Sedge  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  grass  seeds 428 

Seed,  adulteration,  practices 428 

barley,  pure,  mtroduction  and  distribution 443 

cabbage 433 

lespedeza,  harvesting,  cleaning,  and  yield 441 

onion,  for  onion-set  growing ' 434 

growing,  harvesting,  curing,  and  thrashing 434 

nome  production 434 

quantity  per  acre,  and  methods  of  sowing 434 

yield  per  acre,  and  value 434 

peanut,  selection,  improvement,  and  planting 431 

sorghum.    See  Sorghum  seed. 

tests,  purpose 428 

trade,  conditions 428 

value,  determination  methods 428 

Seeding  barley  crop 427 

time,  rate,  method,  depth,  etc 443 

winter  oats  in  South,  time,  method,  rate,  etc 436 

Seeds,  farm,  impurities 428 

testing  in  tl)e  home  and  in  the  rural  school 428 

forace  crop,  distinguishing  characters 428 

kinds  especially  needing  testing 428 

leguminous,  characteristics 428 

of  noxious  weeds  found  in  farm  seeds 4^ 

testing,  apparatus  and  methods 428 

educational  value 428 

Seedsmen,  Southern,  statements  concerning  barley 427 

Serum,  anthrax,  preparation  and  use 439 

Sets,  onion,  growing,  soil  preparation,   planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting, etc 434 

storing  and  shipping 434 

yield  per  acre 434 

Sewerage,  Shenanaoah  Valley  farm,  tile  distribution,  etc 432 

Shenandoah  Valley  farm,  description,  field  arrangement,  etc 432 

Shepherd 's-purse    seeds,    descnption,    occurrence   in   alsike   and 

clover  seed 428 

Silo,  construction  of  vitrified  clay  building  blocks 430 

Sirupin^  canned  peaches,  directions 426 

Skim  milk,  use  in  calf  feeding 430 

Slocum,    Rob    R.,    bulletin    on    "Marketing    eggs    through    the 

creamery  " 446 

Smffh,  C.  Beaman,  and  J.  W.  Froley,  bulletin  on  "A  system  of 

tenant  farming  and  its  results" 437 

Smudges,  use  as  protection  against  mosquitoes 444 

Smut,  barley,  control 427 

description,  control  methods,  etc 443 

injury  to  oat  crop  in  South 436 

onion,  description  and  control 434 

Soil,  alkali,  crops  adaptable 446 

cabbage 433     7, 

indicators,  salt-grass  and  saltbushes,  \Tilue 446 

moisture,  relation  to  alkali  resistance  of  plants 446 


13,26 

18 

1-32 

10-13, 

38-40 

1-47 


1-40 

6-7 

23 

4-10 

45-46 

8 

15-16 

11-12 

8-11 

1-24 

14-15 

11 

12-16 

9^10 

31-32 

9-10 

26-28 

20-23 

17-28 

1-17 

15^16 

10 

15-16 

18-28, 

34-47 

11-15, 

29-47 

10-11 

H 

13-14 

12-22 

20-21 

13,24 

9 

1-48 

25 

11-24 

21-^- 

^10 

1-12 

1-20 

7-« 

13 

42-43 

27 

22-23 

i>a2 

14-15, 

17-18 

20,22 

9-11 
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Soil,  peanut,  discufieion 431  6 

preparation  for  barley  crop 427  7-9 

treatment,  effect  on  barley  yield 443  24-26 

Soiling  crop,  value  of  barley 427  11 

Soils,  adaptability  for  barley  growing 443  11-13 

oat  production  in  South,  etc 436  14 

adaptation  to  onion  seed  and  sets 434  7, 12-13 

barley  growing,  suitable 427  5 

fertility,  relation  to  water  requirements  of  crops 435  6-6 

sour,  managment  for  barley  crop 427  &-0 

Sorghum,  analyses,  and  alcohol  yield  per  ton 429  1^14 

saccharine,  alkali  resistance 446  14, 16, 31 

value  as  reclamation  crop. 446  16, 31 

seed,  composition,  comparison  with  Kafir  com 429  17 

use  in  alcohol  manufacture 429  17-18 

Sorghums,  alkali  resistance 446  14, 16, 

20,31 

^ain,  improved  crops 448  1-36 

improvement  methods 448  16-34 

varieties,  introduction,  history,  uses,  acreage,  yield, 

value,  etc 448  8-15 

yield  increase,  studies 448  23-31 

Sorgo.    See  Sorghum,  saccharine. 

Sorrol  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  23 

Sotol,  analysis  result 429  11 

South,  barley  culture 427  1-16 

Southern  States,  winter  oats,  production 436  1-32 

Spiny  sida  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  clover  and  grass  seeds..  428  25 
Spray,    lime-sulphur,   self-boiled,   preparation  and   use,   formula, 

methods,  etc • 440  33-35 

Spraying  fruit  blossoms,  danger  to  bees 442  7 

peach  orchards,  benefits,  schedule  of  applications,  etc 440  35-40 

peaches,  for  brown-rot,  scab,  and  curculio  control 440  1-40 

varieties,  experiments,  etc.,  1910 440  21-40 

Spurge  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  red  clover  seed 428  25 

Spurry,  wild,  descnption  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  clover  seeds 428  25 

Stable  manure.    See  Manure. 

Starch  sources,  value  in  alcohol  manufacture 429  15-20 

Sticktight  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  26 

Stills,  alcohol,  description 429  28-29 

Stock  feed,  condimental,  home  preparation 430  8 

use  of  grain  sorghum,  methods,  etc 448  10-11 

Storage,  cabbage 433  17, 20-23 

Stork  8-bill  seeS,  description,  occurrence  in  alfalfa,  clover,  and  grass 

seed .\...  428  25 

Sugar  beets.    See  Beets. 

com.    See  Com,  sugar. 

necessity  in  alcohol  manufacture 429  9-10 

See  also  Cane  sugar. 

Sulphur,  fumigation  against  mosquitoes 444  8 

Suimower,  wild,  descnption  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  alfalfa  seeds 428  22 

Sunshine  tables,  directions  for  using  in  hog  houses 438  24-29 

Swarming,  bee,  directions 447  29-32 

Sweet  potatoes,  composition  and  alcohol  yield 429  20 

Tamarisk,  alkali-resistant  hedge  plant 446  30, 32 

Tenant  farming,  a  system  and  its  results 437  1-20 

Tetanus,  differences  from  rabies 449  15 

Thistle,  Russian,  description  of  seeds,  occurrence  in  alfalfa  and  flax 

seeds 428  19-20 

seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428  19-20,22 

Thrashing  barley 427  9-10 

methods,  etc 443  32-33 

onion  seed 434  10 

Thrips,  onion,  control 434  23-24 

Tillage,  methods,  Shenandoah  Valley  farm 432  16 
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FAKMEKS     BULLETINS  426-450. 


Farmers' 
Balktln  No, 

Timothy  seed,  adulterant  of  alsike  clover  seed 428 

red  top  seed,  note 428 

testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 428 

Toadflax,  rough-leaved,  description  of  seed,  occurrence  in  imported 

clover  seed 428 

Tomato  growing,  profits 435 

plants,  growing 435 

variety  lor  canning^  characteristics 435 

Tomatoes,  growing  for  canning  factory 435 

Tools,  peanut  growing 431 

Top-mmnows,  mosquito  destruction. 444 

Toxoptera  grcminum.    See  Grain-aphis. 

Transplanting,  cabbage 433 

Traps,  mosquito,  directions  for  making 444 

Trees,  shade,  alkali  resistance 446 

Trefoil  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  al^lfa  and  grass  seeds 428 

yellow,  adulterant  of  al&l^  and  red  clover  seed,  note 428 

Truck  crop,  cabbage  growing 433 

Ustilago  Jiordei.    See  Smut,  barley. 
nuda.    See  Smut,  barley. 

Vaccination,  anthrax,  value  as  preventive 439 

Vaccine,  anthrax,  preparation  and  use 439 

Veal,  market  classes  and  grades 435 

Vegetable  crops,  alkali  resistance 446 

Ventilation,  hog  houses,  methods 438 

Vervain  seed,  description,  occurrence  in  clover  seed 428 

Vetch  seed,  testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seeds,  etc 428 

Vetches,  alkali  resistance 446 

Virginia,  cabbage  area 433 

Warburton,  C.  W.,  bulletin  on  "Winter  oats  for  the  South  " 436 

Warren,  J.  A.,  bulletin  on  "Hog  houses" 438 

Washburn,  Henry  J.,  bulletin  on  "Anthrax,  with  special  reference 

to  its  suppression" 439 

Washington,  D.  C.    See  District  of  Columbia. 

Water  barrels  and  tanks,  protection  against  mosquitoes 444 

quantity  required  for  crops  on  rich  soil  and  on  poor 435 

receptacles,  care  of,  for  prevention  of  mosquito  Dreeding 444 

supply,  Shenandoidi  Valley  farm 432 

Watermelon,  alcohol  yield  per  ton 429 

Wax,  bees'.    See  Beeswax. 

Weed  seed,  adulterants  of  forage  crop  seed,  occurrence,  description, 

etc 428 

Weeds,  control  methods  in  winter  oat  fields 436 

{497 
443 

Weevils,  barley,  control 427 

injury  to  stored  grain,  description,  control  mediods,  etc. . .  443 

Wheat,  composition  and  alcohol  yield,  limitations  in  use 429 

production,  Southern  States,  1900-1909,  acreage,  yield,  value, 

etc .- 436 

yield,  cost,  profit,  etc.,  1892-1909,  Shenandoah 

Valley  farm 432 

seed,  testing  methods,  occurrence  of  weed  seed,  etc 428 

yield,  by  6-year  periods  on  tenant  hrm i 437 

yields,  compsuison  with  other  cereals,  1866-1905 443 

Whitewashing,  value  for  hog  houses 438 

Wild  carrot,  adulterant  of  ai&ilfa  seed,  note 428 

See  also  Csmrot. 

Wiley,  H.  W.,  and  H.  E.  Sawyer,  bulletin  on  "Industrial  alcohol".  429 

Willow,  golden,  alkali  and  cold  resistance 446 


6 

39-40 

28 

12 

9 

11 

8-12 

16,23 

15 

8-9 

9 

30,32 

25 

5 

6-14 


11-15 

12-13 

18-19 

29,32 

24 

27 

8,46-47 

14,15, 

25,31 

5 

1-32 
1-29 

1-16 

7,10-13 

&-6 

7, 10-15 

9 

12 


17-28, 
34-47 
24 
12 
19 
14 
45 
18 


20-21 
44 
14 
41 
24 
5 

1-32 
30 
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FarnitJTS' 
BulMlnNo.      Page* 


Windbreaks,  ta-eoe  adaptable  to  alkali  soil:^ .  *^^^         ^nlJI 

Wintering  bees,  preparation ^7         ^23 

Witch-grass  seeds,  description,  occurrence  in  farm  seeds 428 


22-23 


Wood  ashes.    See  Ashes.  ^  ^ 

Wood  lot,  use  and  value  as  pasture '^-^^  7^ 

Worms,  cabbage,  control "^-^'^ 

Yeast,  nature,  and  use  in  fermentation "^^^  e  ^^ 

Yellow-fever  mosquito,  habits ^\  ^'44 

Yellow-leaf,  barley  disease,  description,  etc **"*  ^ 
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